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ARTICLE I. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE VERA 

By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 

PHOI'IWSOll IN JOHNS HOPKINS UNTVEHSITV, HAT.TIMOHR, MD. 


Presented to tlio Society April, 1802. 


I. The Legend of Soma and the Eagle. 

Tlie legend of tlic rape of the heavenly drink, the Soma, is 
one of the most valued themes of the Vedic poets and the story- 
tellers of the Bi-filinianas, The event is constantly alluded to, 
and not infrequently narrated in full. The earliest version of the 
legend in ')na7drn-iorm is given at RV. iv. 20 and 27, and the inter- 
pretation of these two hymns has engaged the interest of Vedic 
scholars from very early times. Especially iv. 27 contains evi- 
dently the most com})lete and rounded statement of the event in 
cjueslion, and many are the attempts which have been made to 
elucidate this difficult hymn. The correct interpretation of the 
hymn seems to have been lost among the Hindus themselves 
at a very early time, since the A A. ii. 6. 13 ff. places the first 
stanza in the mouth of its reputed authoi', Vamadeva, who thus 
becomes himself the eagle, and is supposed to have discovered 
all the races of the gods. This view^ of the hymn is adopted 
from the AA. hy Shyana, and he therefore has nothing to offer 
which we may employ in establishing the general character 
of the myth. Adalbert Kuhn, in his famous hook, I>ie Jleral)- 
himft dM Feuei's und des GOttertrmdies^ p. 14G, sujjposes that 
Indra, having been confined in the bosom of the clouds, assumes 
the form of an eagle, and brings the Soma to mortals, after hav- 
ing overcome Tvastar, or some other hostile divinity. Ludwig, 
in his translation, ii. 592 ff,, and in his commentary, v. 467 ff., 
does not present a systematic interpretation of the hymn from 


*Tliis is the fifth of the series bearing this title ; as to the first three, 
see this Journal, vol. xv., pp. 143 IT.; the fourth appeared in the Amur. 
Journ. PMlol. xii, 414-443. 
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the point of view of its mythological character. On p. 468 of 
the commentary, lie considers Soma as the speaker in the first 
stanza of iv. 2'7, and this characterizes his conception of the 
situation. Grassmann, in his translation, i. 134 ff., correctly puts 
the first stanza into the mouth of the eagle, the succeeding 
stanzas being spoken by Soma, While this is correct, Grrassmann 
does not make any attempt to state wlio the eagle really was, and 
how the eagle and the Soma came into sucli close relation as to 
justify a dialogue between them. By dint of emending n'lr 
i(dly(t))i in st. 1 to ‘rilr < idly at, as well as by certain otlier changes 
in tlie text, Roth has reconstructed and translated the hymn in 
Z.D.M.G. xxxvi. 353 fi;.’'* Tn his opinion. Soma in a monologue 
describes how the eagle came to carry liim away, and how he 
Hucceeded in performing this undertaking. Roth also floes not 
attempt to ex])lain the myth, llis method of dealing with the 
hymn was criticised by Bergaigne, JReliyion Vediqae, iii. 322 ff. 
The latter regai'ds Soma as the speaker in stanza 1, and thinks 
that Soma himself, taking the form of an eagle, flies forth (cf. 
especially p. 325). Another exjdanation, too com])licated for dis- 
cussion in this connection, is that of Koulikovski in the Revue 
de Linguistique, xviii. 1 ff. Both Bergaigne’s and Koulikovski’s 
views are criticized by F.ggeling in the introduction to the second 
volume of his i !•aIl':::nion of ibc (yatapatha-Brahmana, Saered 
Books of the East, xxvi.,p. xx ff. Pischel, in Pischel and Geldner’s 
Vedisohe Studien, i. 206 ff., has advanced an explanation of the 
hymn which introduces Indra, the eagle, and Sorna as the 
dramatis inrsonm, without attempting any naturalistic explana- 
tion of the eagle. According to Pischel, the' first half of st. 

1 is spoken by Indra ; the second half by the eagle ; the first 
half of st. 2 by Soma ; the remainder of the hymn is nar- 
rated by the poet. Certain points in Pischel’s ^ vo C . ■ 

hymn have been criticized by Ludwig in his ess: ;;. '■ ■ .V- 

del Interpretation des Rig- Veda, pp. 30, 66 ; he does not, how- 
ever, substitute any distinct view of the hymn in the place of 
his own former translation, or of the interpretation advanced by, 
his predecessors. Further, Hillebrandt in his recent befbk, 
Vedische Mythologie (Erster Band), Soma mid verwandte Goi- 
ter, pp. ff., has defended anew Roth’s emendation, and has 
added points of view in support of his inte%retation. ^ He, how- 
ever, also fails to show who the eagle is, and wherein is to be 
found the naturalistic basis for the entire myth. Finally, Reg- 
naud in a still more recent volume, entitled Le Rig- V'eda et les 
origines de la m-fJ -■y-^-'.-f' irop'eenne, pp. 298 ff., has ob- 
jected many o:' lii- to a most radical criticism, 

dominated by his own peculiar views, and he has not failecl to 
add his own translation of RV. iv. 26 and 27. 


* Hillebrandt, in his Veda chrestomathy, p. 25, adopts most of Eoth’s 
suggestions, and accordingly he has taken nir acEya,t into the text, 
instead of Mr adlyam of the MSS. 
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My own treatment of the legend, undertaken somewhat shame- 
facedly after so many painstaking efforts on the part of my prede- 
cessors, is justified by a greater sympathy for the versions of the 
story, and the allusions made to it, in the entire literature, as far 
as it was accessible to me. Certainly all former attempts are 
deficient on the very face of them, because they do not pay due 
re^’ard to the later forms of the legend. They do not endeavor 
to show how the versions of the Brfihmanas, which in the most 
familiar manner substitute the ^d^ya^r7-metre in the place of the 
eagle, could have arisen upon the basis of the form of the legend 
in the mantras. I shall endeavor to show that the gdyatrl is the 
mystic sacerdotal name of Agni, the heavenly Agni (the light- 
ning), who is the eagle. The legend contains the description of 
the flight forth of the lightning from the womb of the cloud ; 
as the lightning shoots from the cloud, the heavenly fluid, the 
Soma, streams down upon the earth. The individual points of 
the myth will appear in greater detail in the course of this expo- 
sition. 

He who undertakes to intei'pret the three stanzas which make 
up AV, vi, 48 must certainly grope in the dark without a knowl- 
edge of the ritualistic literature. The case is somewhat similar 
to that of AV. vi. 80 ;* practices and legends are at the back of 
, th,e stanzas ; they are in fact not proper Atharvan-verses, but 
evidently belong to the same class as a host of formulas in the 
Yajus-sajh/i/Sds, and their employment as such in the Atharvan 
ritual will appear very clearly. The stanzas are ; 1. i^yend ‘sz 
gdyatrdehandd dnu tvd rabhe: svastt md sum 'oahd \vyd yajfidsyo 
hir'd suuhd. 2. rhhur asi jdgacGhandd dmi tmi rabhe: svast'i etc. 
3. vr's/i ’si tristdpchnndd dnu tvd rabhe: svasii etc. 

The passage may be translated : 1. ‘Thou art the eagle, thy 
metre is the gayatxu, thee I take hold of ; cany me prosperously 
to the completion of this sacrifice. 2. Thou art a Rbhu, thy 
metre, is the jagati, thee I take'hoid of, etc, 3. Thou art a bull, 
thy .metre is the tristubh, thee I take hold of, etc.’ 

The style of the passage and the expression ygjndsya udr'c 
(of. VS. iv. 9, 10 ; 9^. hi. 1. 1. 12.; xiv. 1, 1. 4 ; AQS. iv. 2. 8) 
point to the prduta- ceremonial for its explanation. Accordingly 
passages which correspond more of less closely occur extensively 
in the prcwfifa-literature. Thus, at TS. hi. 2. 1. 1. we have : pyend 
^si gdyatrdehandd dmu tvd ’’rabhe svasti md sdm pdraya; suparnd 
‘si tristdpchandd dnu, etc,/ sdghd ’si jdgatichandd anu, etc. The 
passage is quoted with the words pyeno ‘si gdyatrachanddh in 
Ap'. xh. J7. 15. At QB. xii. 3. 4. 3-5 ; K^S- xih. 1. 11, we 
have the same formulas with the vsn'isLiit rbhur asi ior saghd’ si 
in the third. At GB, i. 6. 12-14 the same formulas with samrdd 
asi for suparno ‘si, and sea,ro ‘si gayo ‘si (like PB. below) for 


*Cf. Contributions, Third Series, J.A.O.S. xv. 163 £E. 
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suf/hd '‘si. At vi. 8. 10-12, wo liavo: <j)/G?iO ‘si patod fjdya- 
tmchandd mm tvd svasti md sum pdrayd “sya yufmisyo 

^ dream j siiparno ‘si pated tristupGhanddh ; sakhd ^si p)(itrd 
, ^ At PB. i. 3. 8 ; 5. 12,. 16 we have: pyeno ‘si 

• arm tvd ‘‘‘‘rahhe, etc. ; vrsaho ‘si tristupchwnddli, 
etc. \ svaro ‘si yayo ‘si jay acchaoiddh, etc.: cf. also' LQS. i, 12. 
13 ; ii. 1. 5. ; 5. 5.* AH tliese texts, excepting the TS., state dis- 
tiuclly that the three formulas were < '' nectively at the 

th\'c ^ily pressures of the Soma; ,■ ■' /,‘y the Atharvan 

hyii**, , 'u question (vi. 48) is employed in the Vfdt. Su. 17. 10 ; 
21. Bf the same occasions: stanza 1 at the ^'^'‘'dtah-savami ; 
Ht. the madhyartidlna ; st. 2 at the trtlya-savana. This 
atv -erfoctly^ with (^)B. iv: 2. B. 20 : y(iyat7‘l vdi pr<2ta/jsa- 
va/u. ' .ahati, trist'am rnddhymiidiuavi sav<mani, jjagatitrtiya- 
savanam. Very much the same statements occur at TS. ii'. 2. 9. 
6, 0 ; TB. i. 8. 8. 3 ; (^B. iv. 3. 2. 9 ; AB. iii. 12. 8-5 ; PB. vi. 3. 
11 ; Vfiit. 19. 10, 17 ; ggS. xiii. 5. 4-0 ; xiv. 33. 7, 10, 13 ; KgS. 
XXV. 14. 16, 17 ; Chrmd. Up. iii. 16. 1, 3, 5 ; Sayana to RV. i. 
1G4. 23 ; Agniisvamin to LgS. ii. 5. 5, and elsewhere.f Further- 
more, this distribution of the metres among the three soma-pres- 
sures is the fundamental and prevailing one in the hymns of the 
RV., as was shown by Bergaigne in his posthumous lieGherohes 
sur Phistoire de la litm'ijie V'ediqicG.^ printed in vol. xiii, (1889) 
of the Jour^ial Asiatique: see especially chapter iv., p. 160 If, .. 

The second stanza of our hymn, that which is employed at the 
trUyasavana, is addressed to the Rbhus, who are sharers in it 
with Indra at all periods of early ritualistic practice.|. Thus the 
scholiast at KgS. xxii, 6. 4 : drbhavam iti trftyasavanapavamiL- 
tiam uGyate ‘ the pavamdiia stotra at the third pressure is said 
to belong to the llbhus.’ Similarly the scholiast at gB. x. 1, 2. 7 : 


* The connection of the eagle and the gayatri-mQtxQ appears also at 
VS. xii. 4 : suparno ‘si garutmdhs trivi't te dro gayatixivi eah^ulj, etc. 

f The employment of the entire hymn at Kang. 66. 4 ; 59. 37 is more 
secondary ; it is recited at the initiation of the hraJmiacdrin and at the 
consecration for the Soma-sacrifice {dllc^d). See especially 59. 37 ; . . . 
diJesitasya vd brahtnacdrvi 3 ,o vd dam^apraddnami. This employment is 
probably due to the occurrence in the hymn of designations of metres, 
in whose x^rotection the person about to be consecrated is placed. At 
the rdjasuya, also a ceremony of consecration, the king is commended 
to the care of the metres : see TS. i. 8. 13, 1 ; VS. x. 10-14 ; CB. v. 4. 
1. 3 ft. 

fl would not pass without notice the frequent connection in the 
ritual of the Adityas and Surya with the evening i)ressure : see e. g. 
QB. xii. 3. 4. 1 ; GB. i. 4. 7, 8 ; 5. 11 ; Ap. Or. xiii. 11. 1 ; CCS. xiv, 88. 
14; AB. ii. 83. 1; Nirukta vii. 10: cf. B-, ' ,r h p, 171, The 
jagatl metre elsewhere also is associated . ' ■ ! ■ i ■ ■ \ - and the sun : 

6. g. QB. X. 3. 3. 6 ; TA. iv, 6. 1. At PB, i. 5. 15, where the formula is 

svaro ‘s‘ -7 • C ■ ■■h- i.-r also ascribes 

the oere'i"'- • ''iib;:; ■- , ■■ ■. , sdrya tvarh 

jagaceha c ■ I*.-:'-;:'- .:"Sons, are fre- 
quently,. •■.,!■,■■■! u-ii . lii .'c ■ -i" m- :: . ! ' ‘ y ibh, e. g. Ap. 

Cr. xiii. 3. 8 : xiv. 30. 7. 
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trtigasavane saptadagmtotriyatmahah. €(,rJ)ha'oah pcwamanah. 
Cf. also A^S. V. IV. Iff. ; GB. ii. 2. 22. This is represented in 
the RV. by passages like RV. iv. 35. prCitah sutdm apibo 
haryapva madhgahidinaih sdvanam h'evndm'n te*: scim rhhhhhik 
2')ihasva ratnadh'ebhih sdkJfmr ydn indra cakrse su7cHy(%'‘'m the 
morning you drank the pressed drink, O yon with the hay steeds; 
the noon-tide pressing is exclusively yours ; drink (in the even- 
ing) with the Rbhns, the bestowers of treasure, whom yo/ ave 
made your friends because of their skilful deeds ;’f RV; iV 4,' 
p'lbatu vcljn fbhmo dade vo mdhi trtlym'n sdimnam rn - a\ 
RV. iv. 33. 11, te, nundni asm'e rbhaeo 'odisuni 'trteye Lm 
sdvane dadhuta. So also IW. iv. 34, 5 ; TS, iii. 1. 0. 2 :y 'd- 
wig, liiy Vedadiii. 384; Bergaigne 1. c. pp, 11 and Ibv. 'VVe 
have therefore for the second stanza of the hymn the following 
obvious conditions : it is recited at the trtiyasavana, it is 
addressed to the Rbhus, and the Rbhns are connected with the 
Jagatl-inetre because the Jagatl-metre is the prominent metre of 
the evening-pressures (cf. GB. ii. 4. 16, 18).J The third stanza 
of AV. vi._ 48 is employed at the noon-tide pressure, the mddh- 
yamdina. This, as is distinctly stated at RV. iv. 35. 7 (see above), 
belongs to Indra especially : see also iii. 32. 1 ; v. 40. 4 ; vi. 47. 
6 ; viii. 13. 13 ; 37. J ; x. 179. 3 ; VS. xix. 26. The Brfdmianas and 
Sutras frequently present the same statement : e. g. ii. 4. 4, 
12 ; AB. ii. 32. 1 ; GB. ii. 2. 21. The appearance of the Rudras 
at the madhyamdina, e. g. (^B. xii. 3. 4. 1 ; GB. i. 4. 7, 8 ; 5. 11 ; 

xiv. 33. 11 (of. VS. xxiii. 8), is founded upon eaidy concep- 
tions which assume their companionship with Indra ; see e. g, in 
RV. iii. 32. 3, rnddhyamdine sdvane vajTdtiasta p'lhd rndrebhih 
. '/ ■ i' ■ -‘i ‘tj. That the trisUibh is the metre of Indra is 
‘ : . .'ii . ■■■'■. ■ \ at RV. x. 130. 5 ; TS. i. 8. 13. 1 ; vii. 1. 1. 4 ; 
2, 6. 3 ; VS. viii. 47 ; ix. 33 ; xxix. 60 ; MS. iii. 7. 3 ; Kath. 
xxiii. 10 ; ix. 4. 3. 7 ; 5. 1. 33 ; x. 3. 2, 5 ; TA. iv. 0. 1 ; KB. 
iii. 2. Moreover, at TS. vi. 1. 6. 2 ; 9^* R. 3. 8 we have the 

explicit statement that the tristubh is tlie metre of the noon- 
pressure, and at Nir. vii. 10 Indra is mentioned along with these. 


* Cf. gs. iv. 3. 3. 6. 

f Or along with their good deeds ’? 

.fit is of no moan interest to hnd the stanza AV. vi. 48. 2, which 

deals with thr - r-.-* i. n- the middle between those of the prditdh- 

savana and tl. ' ■ ■ ■ ■■■ < ' ■ ■.■■■■. The Vait. (17. 10) refuses to take them 
in this order, i ■ ■ [,■. <■■ ersious cited on pp. 3, 4 present the stanza 
which contains the divinity of the jagatt-metre in the third, not in 
the second place. I make no doubt that the fault is with the diaskeu- 
asts of the gf;""r;lrr: of the AV. : the criticaKAtharvan edition 

of the futu'-- ■ ■ ! . ■ ■ , . , le manifestly sensible arrangement of the 

stanzas as given in the Vait., TS., etc. The case is especially calculated 
to prove that independent criticism may be brought to bear on the 
traditional arrangement of stanza.s in Vedic hymns ; it shows also 
once more the insepai'ablc relation between the hymns and the ritual, 
and the futility of carrying on the study of either without the aid of 
the other. In this instance, certainly, the ritualistic tradition is bett^, ‘ 
and reaches behind that of the Samhita. 
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The third stanza of our hymn thus presents the following con- 
ditions ; it is recited at the noon-tide pressure, it is addressed to 
Indra under the thin disguise of Ids epithet m/tiun* ‘hull,’ and it 
is connected with the tristidfi tine prevailing metre of tjie mid- 
day pressure : cf. Weber, Bid. Stud, viii, 52 S.; Bergaigne, 1. c. 
p/l6G It, 190. 

Wii have thus slio wn that stanzas 2 and 3 are invocations 
respectively to the Rhhus at the evening pressure, and to Indra 
at the mid-day pressure. In order to render clear tlu' divinity 
which is invoked in stanza 1 by the name of {'-yeiia ‘eagle,’ we 
must go further ahold. In the Brfdimanas the legend of Horaa 
and the eagle ap]»ears very consistently in a version which sub- 
stitutes the (jni/atrl for the eagle. The story is told or alluded to 
innumerable times in texts of this sort. Thus, it is treated at 
AB, iii, 25-27 as follows : 

‘King Soma, you know, lived in yonder world (in heaven). 
In reference to him the gods and the Rsis deliberated : “ How 
might this King Soma come to us ?” They said to the metres: 
“Do ye bring to us this king Soma.” “All right” (said they). 
They, transforming themselves into birds, flew up. Because 
they, transforming themselves into birds {mparna), flew up, the 
kuowers of legends designate (this event) as the bird-legend 
{sduparna). The metres then went to king iSoina. . . The 
jayatl . . . flew up first. In flying up, she became tired after 
Jiaving gone half way. . . . Then the trisUibli flew u[). In flying 
up, after having gone more than half way, she became tired. . . . 
The gods said to the gdyatrl: “Do you fetch king Soma.” 
“All right ” (said she); “do ye pronounce over mo the entire 
charm for procuring a safe journey,” “All right” (said they). 
She flew up. The gods recited over her the entire formula for 
procuring a safe journey: “y>m, ccg ca ; in perfect safety ho 
goes ; in safety he comes back”, . . . She, flying, frightened the 
guardians of the Soma, and with her feet and bill seized king 

Soma Krpfinu, a guardian of the Soma, discharging (an 

arrow) after her, cut off a talon of her left foot "V^mat (the 

gdyatrl) seized with her right foot, that became the morning 

pressure {prCitalisavana) What she seized with her loft foot 

became the noon pressure {niddhyamdinam savanam). . . . What 
she seized became the third pressure (trtlyarh savafiam). . . .’ 

This form of the legend is alluded to familiarly in various 
places, at times with distinct mention of the identity of the 
eagle {ipjen.a) and the gdyatrl. Thus, at QB, i, 8. 2. 10, tad vdi 
ha'uhthum chandah sad gdyatrl prathamd chandasdm yujyate 
tad n tad mryendi Ha yae ehyeno bhutv^ divah somam dbharat 
Though the smallest metre, the gdyatrl is employed first of the 


*Vr^dka at PB. i. 5. 13; LCS, ii. 1. 6. The commentator at PB. 
glosses tile word by indrali, as does also Saya^ia at AV, vi, 48. 3. 
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metres ; and this on account of her strength, since, having trans- 
formed herself into an eagle, she brought the Soma from heaven;’ 
9B. iii. 4. 1. 12, gyenaya tva. somahhrte visnave tve '‘tiT tad 
(jmjatflm a-mmhhajati sd yacl gdyatrl gyeno hhdtvd divaJj somam. 
dharat tena sd pyenah somahhrt ‘ In uttering the formula : 
“Thee for the Soina-beariug eagle! thee for Visnu !” thereby 
he assigns to the gdyatrl her share. Because the gdyatrl^ having 
become an eagle, carried off Soma from heaven, therefore she is 
the Soma-bearing eagle.’ Similarly iii. 9. 4. 10, pyendga tva- 
somahhrta iti, tad gdyatrydi miml.te '■gnaye tvd raya8g>osada ity 
agnir vdi gdyatrl tad gdyatrydi minvite sa yad gdyatrl pyano 
hhutad divah somam. dharat tena. sa pyenah somahhrt ‘“Thee for 
the Soma-bearing eagle !” this he measures out for the gdyatrl. 
“Thee for Agni, the bestower of growth of wealth I” Now Agni 
is the gdyatrl; he measures this out for the gdyatrl. And since the 
gd,yatr\ having turned eagle, fetched Soma from heaven, therefore 
she is the Soraa-bearing eagle.’ This 2 )assage is of es 2 )ecial inter- 
est as it mentions Agni distinctly as equal to the gdyatrl and the 
eagle ; it contains in itself, as we shall see, the key to the entire 
legend. At ^B. iv. 3. 2. Y we have: ‘In the beginning the metres 
consisted of four syllables. Then the jagatl flew up for Soma, 
and came back leaving three syllables. Then the trutiibh flew 
up for Soma, and came back leaving behind one syllable. Then 
the gdyatrl flew uj) for Soma, and she came back bringing with 
her those syllables as well as Soma.’ Very similar to the last 
is the allusion to the legend at PB. viii. 4. 1-4 ; ix. 5. 4, At 9^. 
i. Y. 1. 1 we have : yatra vdi gdyatrl somam achd, ^pata-t tad asyd 
d.hara 7 ityd apdd astd hliydyatya pa.roiam pracicheda gdyatrydi 
vd somasya vd rdjnas tat pa.titnd parno hhanmt ‘When the 
gdyatrl flew towards Soma, a footless archer, aiming at her while 
she was carrying him off, severed one of the feathers {parna) 
either of the gdyatrl or of king Soma ; this falling down became 
a joama-tree.’ Cf. also Mahidhara to VS. i. 1. Very similar is 
TS. iii*. 5. Y. 1 (cf. also TB. i. 1. 3. 10 ; 2. 1. 6 ; 4. Y. 5 ; iii. 2, 1. 1); 
trtlyasydm ito divi soma dslt, tam. gdyatry d ’’harat^ iasya parnam 
achidyata, tat g^arno hhavat ‘In the third heaven from here 
dwelt Soma ; him the gd/yatrl stole. Of him a feather {g)arna) 
was cut off ; that became a parna-tvQo.h And at xi. Y. 2. 8, 
divi vdi soma dslt tam gdyatrl vayo hhutvd "‘'‘karat. Also PB. 
ix. 5. 4 tells the story in a condensed form. And in Ap. gr. i. 
6, 8 we have the statement tritlyasydi divo gdyatriyd. soma 
dhhrtah. 

The same dkhydna within a different fram^^ is told at TS. vi. 
1. 6. 1 ^flf. : ‘ Kadru and Suparni fought foi’ Iheir own persons. 
Kadrti 'overcame Sujaarni. She (Kadru) said: “In the third 
heaven from here is Soma ; steal him and I'ansom yourself with 
him.” Kadru is this (earth), Suparni yonder, (heaven) ; the 


X Cf. also TS. i. 2. 10. 1 ; MS. i. 2. 6 ; S. 3. 
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metres are the children of Sxi])ann, She (SujtarnT) said (to the 
metres) : “ For this parents bring up children. Kadru has told 
me : ‘ In the third heaven from here is Soma ; steal him and 
ransom youi'self with him.’” The consisting of fourteen 

syllables, flew up; she I'etnrncd without having obtained him; of 
her two syllables were wanting. . . The trhtvhh, consisting of 
thirteen syllables, flew up ; she returned without having olxlainod 
him; of her two syllables were wanting. . . The (jdi/airl, consist- 
ing of four syllables, flew up; . . . she took the Soma and the 
lour syllables (lost l)y the others). She became octosyllabic.’ 

At MS. iii. 1. 3 tluu'c is another vcu-sion of the same story : 
‘Kadru is this (earth); Suparin is Vfdv (the voice) ; the metres 
(/dyatrl, trhtyihd and fityuld are the children of Su])arnT. Kadru 
conquered SuparnT, lu'r person ; she said : “ Bring the Roma ; 
with him ransom yourself.” She (Su))arnT) sent tin*, metres, say- 
ing : “Bring the Soma from yonder (heaven); with him ransom 
me.” Then the fiiyaU flew up ; ‘she came with the catth' and tin* 

. . Then the triMidh flew u]) ; she came with the d(disw'~< 
and tapria, . . Then the ydyatn flew up ; she brought the Soma.’ 
... A version which contains the leading features of the TS. 
and MS. occurs at Kfith. xxiii. 10 (cf. Kap. S. xxxvii. ,1) ; it is 
reported by Weber, hid. titud. viii. 31 ff. Shorter versions of 
the story in this form occur also at 2. 2 If. and iii. 2. 

4. 1 ff. This version is at the base also of the later forms of the 
legend, as presented by the Sui)arnrdchyrina, edited Ixy E. Grubc • 
in the Btud. xiv. 1-31; Mahabhfirata i. 1073 if.; Kamfiyaiia 
iii. 1G2 ff., etc. 

That the identification of the ydyatrl with the eagle does not 
belong to the ephemeral clap-trap of the Brillimanas is very evi- 
dent from the cumulative force of this testimony. There can be i. 
no doubt that we have here a version of the Suparnfikliyana 
which passed current in these texts because it was to all intc.nts 
and purposes the original legend. To our knowledge there is in 
fact in the Bifilimanas but one attempt — secondary on the very 
face of it — to substitute another ])ersonage for the eagle. It is 
the version of Kfith. xxxvii. 14, rcjiorted by Weber, Ind. Stud. 
iii. 406 ; ‘The gods and the Asuras were engaged in strife ; the 
amrta was at that time with the Asuras, with the demon ^wana. 
^hisna, namely, carried it in his mouth. Those of the gods who 
died, they remained Just so ; those of the Asuras (who died) 
9usiia bi'eathed upon with the amrta ; they revived. Indra per- 
ceived : “ With the Asuras, with the demon amrta.^'' 

He, having changed himself into a lump of honey, lay upon ' 

the way ; this swallowed, and Indra, changing into an ' 

eagle, snatched the amrta from his mouth. Hence this one is 
the strongest of birds, for he is one form of Indra.’ But the | 
evidence of the mantras themselves does not admit of the iden- 
tification of the eagle with Indra in the original version of our ( 
•legend. For the eagle constantly brings the Soma to Indra ; 

- iii. 43. 7, indra pihu nr' mdlmtasya nr ' sjm ] 
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P!/e>ul UQate jahhara. Or BV, i, 80. 2, sa tvd ^madad w/m. mddah 
somah pi/entlbhrtah sutdh : y'ena vrtrdt'n n'lr adhhyd jaghdutha. 
At iv. 18. 13, Indra liiraself acknowledges tliat the eagle brought 
the Soma to him : ddha me gyenS mddhv d jahhCira: of. also 
the passages below, p, 14. The last legend can therefore be 
notliing more than one of those secondary tentative starts of the 
story upon a new line of development which lie in the nature 
of these plastic materials ; this frequently obscures the true view 
of a legend much more seriously than is the case in this instance. 
In this instance the close relation in general Avhich exists between 
Indra and Soma, combined with the constantly vaunted warlike 
])rowesB of the former, renders it a priori likely that the honor of 
having captured the Soma — which he is constantly drinking — 
should alp be ascribed to Indra. Thus may have resulted the 
sporadic identification of Indra also with the eagle which is per- 
haps faintly supported even in the BV. by such a passage as x. 99, 
8 : cf. Bergaigne, 1. o. ii. IVI, I have dwelt upon this form of 
the legend with some emphasis, because Kuhn, IlerabJeunft des 
Jdiuers, p. 146, bases upon it the entire interpretation of the 
myth, leaving out of sight the fact that in this story the mnrta 
and not the Soma is captured by Indra, there being no direct 
mention of Soma at all. 

In stanza 2 of AV, vi. 48 we have the Rbhus, whose metre is 
the jagatl, addressed at the evening-pressure ; in st. 3, Indra, 
whose metre is the fristubh^ addressed at the noon -pressure. ’ 
Who then is the eagle or the gCtyatn addressed at the morning 
l)ressure‘? The texts themselves permit of no doubt. At 
iii. 9. 4. 10 we have the distinct statement that Agni is the 
gdy(itr\ and that the gdyatrl changed into the eagle. The iden- 
tification of Agni and tlie gdyatrl extends through the entire 
mantra and brdhmana literature. Thus the statement agner 
gdyatry abhavat occurs at RV. x. 1 80. 4; the expression gfeyatri vd 
agnih occurs at ^B. i, R. 2. 18 ; gdyatro rd agnlh at KB, iii. 2.; 
gdyatro ^gnih at MS. i, 6. 8 (99.4) ; i. 7. 4 (113.7) j i. 9. S (136.4) ; 
VS. xxix. 60 ; ^B. vi! 1. 3. 19 ; 2. 1. 22 ; ix. 4. 3. 6 ; TS. ii. 2. 6. 

5 ; iii. 6. 4. 4 ; vii. 5. 14. 1 ; TB. i. 1. 5, 3 f 6. 1. 11 ; LQS. iii. 
12. t3 ; KB. i. 1 ; iii. 2 ; agnir vdi gdyatrl at 9®- iik 4. 1. 9 ; the 
statement gdyatram agnep ehandah., or something similar, at MS. 
i. 6. 10 (102. 3) ; ii. 8. 11 (115, 9)'; ^B. ii. 2, 1. 17 ; AB. i. 1. 
8 ; iv. 29. 1 ; AQS. iv. 12. 1 ; vi. 6. 2, 7. The gdyatrl is con- 
nected with fire directly or indirectly at TS. i. 8. 13. 1 ; vii. 1. 1. 
4 ; VS. viii. 47 ; xxix. 60 ; GB. ii. 6. 6 ; PB. vii. 8. 4 ; viii. 8. 3 ; 
gil i. 3. 4. 6 ; iv. 3. 2. 10 ; x. 3. 2. 1 ; QQS. vi. 4. 11 ; TA. iv. 6. 

1 ; Mfiit. Up. vii. 1 ; Nir. vii. 8. Still more secondarily at RV. 
i. 164. 25 (cf. Sayana), where its tlu’ee padas are compared with 
the %amidh, the kindling-wood. Similarly the Vasus, whose 


* The commentator on this passage says : agner muMiajatvena gaya- 
trlsambandhitvam , 
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leader is Agiii, are connected with the gdyatrl at VS. xi. 58, 60 ; 
xxiii 8 ; MS. i. 1. 10 (6. 6) ; i. 2. 8 (Ih 9) ; i. 9. 2 (132. 5) ; ii. 
1, 6 (80. 13) ; TS. iii. 3. 3. 1 ; TB. ii. 7. 15. 5 ; hi. 9. 4. 6 ; PB. 
vi. 6. 7 ; GB. ii. 2. 9 ; QQS. xiv. 38. 8 ; Chrnid. Up. iii. 16. 1 ; 
Vfiit. 16. 3 ; L^S. iii. 12. 8 ; AC4S. i. 24. 15 ; Ap. (,Jr. xii. 8. 1 ; 
17. 4. 

Further, Agni and the ydyatrl, or eitlier of them, are the 
divinities regularly invoked at the prdtahmvana. Tims BV. 
iii. 28, 1, dyne Jusasva no hav'ih puroJAyam fidtavednh : prdtah- 
sdv& dhiydoam ; AV. vi. 47. 1 = TS. iii. 1. 9. 1 = MS. i. 3. 36, 
ayn'di praldlmvoan'e pdtv as'indn ; ^B. ii. 4. 4. 12, dynayani hi 
yrdtahm'Danmn ; AB. ii. 32. 1, hh,ur aynir pjotir jjyotir nynir it 
prdtuhmvannsya e/fJc,su.n. So also GB. ii. 3.' 10, I h The Vusiis, 
who are identified with Agni in TB, ii. 1. 9. 3, or are regarded as 
the coiu])anionK of Agni (cf. Bid. ^tud. v. 240), arc Kul)Htituted at 
(,1B. xii. 3. 4, 1 ; TB. i. 5. 11.3; GB. i. 4. 1, 8 ; 5. 11 ; Ap. (^r. 
xiv. 20. 7 ; Nrs. Tap. Up. i. 2. 1. Both Agni (or the.Vasus) and 
the ydyatrl are mentioned in connection with the prdtahsniutJia 
at (y^'S- xiv, 33. 7, 8; Chund, Up. iii. 16. 1 ; Nir. vii, 8, The 
ydyatri by itself is correlated with the prdta/isdvcnui in AB. iii. 
27. 1 ; P'B. vii, 4. 6 ; viii. 4, 2 ; (yB. iv. 3. 2, 8 ; K^S, xxv. 14, 
16 ; 99^' ^ Weber, Bud. hStud. viii. 24. 32 ff., 

and Bergaignel. c, pp. 166, 196. All this, coml)ined with the fact 
that the stanza AV. vi. 47. 1, ayn'di prdUdimvan'e pCdu 
is employed at Vfiit. 21.7 along with AV. vi. 48. 1 in tlie same 
invocation (to Agni), renders it certain that the yyena, the eagle, 
of the first stanza of our hymn is identical with Agni in the 
Atharvan and in the Yfx]msamMtds; and the (piestion now arises 
whether this result is applicable to the legOTid of the eagle and 
the Soma in the mantras. 

In RV. vii. 15, 4 = TB. ii. 4, 8. 1 we have the statement : 
ndtfam 7id. stdniam agndiye divdh pymidya jljaiiam ‘ A new song 
of praise I have now produced for Agni, the eagle of heaven.’ 
The expression dwdh yyend occurs in addition only twice in the 
Rig-Veda, at vii. 56. 3 and x. 02. 0 ; it is applied both times to 
the Maruts, and needs no comment. But it fits the case of Agni 
also, if we conceive of him as the lightning, aipiir ndidyutah 
(TB. iii. 10. 5. l), which shoots down from the cloud: cf. RV. vi. 
16, 36, gdrhhe mcitiih piths pitd mdidyutdno ahsar'e. The 
ydyatrl also, which as we have seen is a personification of Agni, 
takes the epithet davidyutatl in PB. xii. 1. 2,* just as the verb 
ddvidyot is employed with mdyfit in RV. vi. 3. 8 ; x. 95, 10. At 
VS. xxxviii. 18 ; TA. iv. 11. 1, the gdyatrl is endowed with 
divyd puk ‘ heavenly light.’ Among the eight hdthaMmi which 
occur at the end of the first chapter of the kdnddnukrama of the 
Atreya-branch of the Black Yajiir-Veda (see Ind. Stud. iii. 376, 


*Tlie commentator glosses: gdyatrl ca agnind 
patvdt dlpyamdnd bhavati, atali gdbdasdmdnyena •" ■- 

gdyatrl evo ’pasthdpyate : of. also PB. vi. 9. 25. 
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452 ; xii. 352) occur certain zsfi designated as divalipymesUiyaJi. 
They are the sixth of the list of eight, and are preceded liy five 
methods of building the fire-altar {citi). Cf. also the seventh 
ploka of the second chapter of the same anukrama. At TB. iii. 
12. 1 and 2, the dinali^yena inti is described, and the two opening 
mantras are addressed distinctly to Agni : tuhhyam ta afigiras- 
lama (RV. viii. 43. 18 ; VS. xii. 116; TS. i. 3, 14. 3), and «p- 
yama taih hlmtam ague (RV. vi. 6, 1 ; VS. xviii. 74 ; TS. i. 3. 14. 
3). There can therefore be little doubt that in the ritual also the 
expression divah pyena is referred to Agni. 

Agni is frequently spoken of as a bird; e. g. RV. i. 164. 62 (cf. 
TS. iii. 1. 11. 3; AV. vii. 39. 1), divydvi suparndm vdyasdm hrhdn- 
tain apdm gdrhham darpatdm 6sadh~inu,iii ; x. 114.5, suparndm 
mprrdi kardyo vdteobhir 'ekay'n sdntam haJiudha halpayanti : cf. 
also i. 58. 5 ; 141. V ; ii. 2. 4 ; vi. 3. 7 ; 4. 6 ; x. 8, 3. Thus the 
legend of the eagle and the Soma resolves itself into a poetic 
account of one of the very simplest natural phenomena ; the 
descent of the lightning is viewed as the cause of the descent of 
the ambrosial fluid, the soma.* Soma is in the highest heaven, as 
is stated .distinctly at RV. iii. 32. 10, param'e rybimm ; at iv. 26. 
6, divdh . . . ditardt ; at TS. vi. 1. 6. 1, trtiyasydm it6 divi 
s6mah: cf. also TB. i. 1. 3. 10 ; iii. 2. 1. 1 ; Kfith. xxiii. 10 [Ltd. 
Stnd. viii. 32), etc. In the Suparnukhyrina 12. 1 we have the 
statement mdrasya somam nihitam guhCiymh trtlydt prsthCid 
rajaso mmdndt : nihatya ralcsas tarasd pranudyd ” harisydmi . . . 
indum (cf. also 11. 1, 0 ; 21. 4 ; 29. 2). What real natural cause 
other than the lightning is it that could bring Indra’s Soma, 
deposited in the hiding place (the cloud), after having crossed 
the space [rajas) ? The heavy clouds immediately prior to the 
storm yield no fluid ; but, when the storm has brewed long 
enough, the lightning rends the clouds, and with them come the 
torrents of water. f At Sup. 9. 5 it is stated that the eagle 
deyid ’smo prtlmmh divarh ca samnddayann eti nahho di^ap ea. 
The root nad is significant. Every summer we may watch this 
imposing natural drama, enacted by. the cloud [garhha, guhci)^ 
the lightning [pyena), and the water of the cloud [soma). Hence 
doubtless Parjanya, the god of thunderstorms and rain (Muir, 
OST. V. 142), is said to be the father of Soma : RV. ix. 82. 3 ; 
113. 3. 

At RV. i. 93. 6J; (= TS. ii. 3. 14. 2), the two parallel myste- 
ries, the descent of the fire and the descent of the Soma, are 


* Cf. VS. vi. 34, sovio rdjd 'mrtam sutaJi ‘ king Soma when pressed 
becomes ainrta; QB. ix. 5. 1. 8,'tadyat tad amrta'rh soma'lj. sah ‘that 
whicli is amrta, that is Soma.’ The connection between soma and rain 
appears perhaps at TS. ii. 4. 9. 2, sdumyd hlmlu vd dhutir vrstirli cyd~ 
vayati. 

f For the association of lightning and rain see EV. i. 89. 9 ; v. 84. 3 ; • 
vii. 56. 13 ; X. 91. 5. 

f It is of interest to note that this is the only hymn in the EV. which 
is addressed to Agni and Soma as a dvandva-devatd. 
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placed together : a ^nydni dw6 mCitar'i^’^ul- jahhard '‘matlmdd 
anydm pari gyeno ddreh ‘ One (the fire) Mfitaripvan did bring 
from heaven, the other (the Soma) the eagle (the lightning) 
snatched from the cloud.’ Similarly we have RV. vi. 20. (5, jtjm 
pyeuo nd, madinhn mipuni asmdi firo ddsdsya immncer rnatha- 
ydn ‘ churning for him the head of the demon Namuci, as did 
the eagle the intoxicating plant (from the cloud, or the heavens.)’^ 
The cloud is clearly enough implied, as may be seen from the 
closely parallel passage ix. '77. 2, m, purmjdh liurate yam dhxU 
pari pjeno mathayad iaUds lira rdjnh ‘ lie (the Soma) is the first 
to purify himself, whom the eagle, hurled across the other, 
churned from the heavens.’ 

Before entering ui)on the discussion of RV. iv. 27, the [)rinci- 
pal version of tlie legend in tlie mavtraa, I would ])rcsent a point 
whioli, though less trans|)arent, seems also to support the explan- 
ation of the eagle as the lightning-fire. Colebrooke, Miseellanv- 
oiof Esmys, i. 319, mentions a performance cs’h.-l ■■ "■ 
without offering anything to explain it. The ■ >.: ' :! ■ 

word in the lexicons is based solely upon Colebrooke’s report. 
At KriU 9 . 43, 3 occurs according to the MSS. the following unin- 
telligi])le text : ati dhanvdou Hy aramn(ini\)(a}andnucarandni- 
oiayanejyd. This has been emended in our edition by assuming 
haplography, so as to read . . . avasdna-nwQ(;(maranucarandni 
nmayanejyd ‘while reciting AV. vii. 41. 1, alighting (upon the 
spot where a house is to be built), sitting down upon it, and 
walking along it, one performs the sacrifice of pouring water 
upon the place.’ By comparing the extracts given in the edition 
from Dfirila’s commentary, the Atharva-paddhati, and Ke 9 ava’s 
Paddhati, the basis of this translation may be easily recognized. 
Another emendation, avasdnamioe^ana-amtcaranfviidih nina~ 
yane^yd, may do even better justice to the translation presented 
above. But all the commentaries agree in designating the per- 
formance as ^yena-ydga or gyenejyd. Thus, e, g., most clearly 
the Atharva-paddhati : atha brhac-chfdd-karma ucyate, ati dha,n- 
rdnl Hy udapdtram ahhimcmtrya hhumCiu ninayati, yatra yrhavi 
kcerisyati tatra mf/hnam yamayati, gyeMadevatdpdkayajnamdhd- 
nend ^'‘jyahhdgdntam krtvd ... carumjukoti, hhumiathdne yatra, 
grhaih karisyati, athavd nave grhe <;',!'■■»" y~<g<d, kartavyah. 
According to this, the ceremony is pc ri'oMued on the ground 
upon which a new house is to be built, or within the new house 
after its completion (cf. also Ke 9 ava on this point). Its purpose 
is to succeed in the erection of the house by removing untoward 
circumstances, or, according to Ke 9 ava, by purifying the ground. 
The ceremony consists in pouring water upon the ground, and 
offering a pot of rice poi-ridge to the divinity gyena after the 


* Grassmann translates very loosely “ als ilim der adler zugeftlhrt 
, den rauschtrank, riss ab das haupt er Namu tschi des diimons. ” The mis- 
rendering of nd is especially apparent. Ludwig’s translation (544) is by 
far a nearer approach to the meaning of the passage. 
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(IJ-i/atantra customary in many ceremonies of the Kfiugika lias 
been performed. It is striking that the text of the Kau9ika does 
not present the word pyena at all. If we regard the last syllables 
of the undoubtedly corrupt siitra, namely ^nejya, the suspicion 
that the syllable pye has fallen out is hardly to be suppressed. 
Possibly then, once more, the sutra was . . . anasana-nivepana- 
anuearana-ninayananam, pyeneyy<\ or something similar. 

The text of the Atharvan-hymn, vii. 41, employed in this per- 
formance is undoubtedly related to the cycle of conceptions with 
which we are here dealing. Especially the first stanza exhibits 
unmistakable points of contact with RV. iv. 27. It reads : (Hi 
dh/mnCmy My apiis tatarda pyeno nrciiJcsa avasilnadarpdJi. : 
tdran vlpvdny dvard rdjdhst ''ndrena sakhyd. pivci d jagamyat. 

‘ lie cut across the dry land and across the waters, the eagle, 
kind to men, looking for his goal ; crossing all the lower atmos- 
pheric regions, may he with Indra his companion come here as a 
hiendly one.’ The second stanza does not add anything of 
material interest, except that the eagle is designated as divydh 
mparndh. But the epithet nredlcsah points distinctly towards 
Agni (cf. Gontrihutions, third series, J.A.O.S. xr. 170), and 
pivah may also show us Agni on the way of development to the 
later ^iva. It would seem quite reasonable then to suppose that 
the entire pyenayaga is a charm against the dangers besetting a 
house, notably fire, and still more specifically, perhaps, fire due . 
to lightning. In the hymn the lightning is' implored to seek its 
goal, not as hostile destructive force, but as nrcttksjlh and pivdh, 
and to bring property in its capacity as precursor of rain. Now 
all this would be purely hypothetical, in spite of its inherent 
probability, but for the fact that the two stanzas in the ritual 
elsewhere go by the name of samprohsanyCm (sc. rcd^ii) : see 
Tvfiug. 40. 9 ; 80. 42 ; 83. 17.* In 80. 42, the place of the funeral- 
fire is sprinkled while reciting the samproksanydm, doubtless to 
render Agni harmless {pma). In 40. 9, a charm for producing 
the flow of water where previously there was none, the per- 
former recites these stanzas while sprinkling water along the 
desired water-course. All this becomes intelligible upon the 
basis of the explanation of pyend as lightning, the companion of 
rain, and it seems difficult to imagine any other theory whatso- 
ever. 

If, now, we submit ourselves to the guidance of the facts 
assembled thus far, the hymn RV. iv. 27 resolves itself into a 
narrative of the legend undertaken by its two chief figures, Agni 
the lightning, and Soma, Agni begins the story in the first 
stanza : gdrhhe nh sdnn dnv esdm avedam ahum dentmCim jdni- 
mdni v'lpvd: patdm mdpdra dyaslr arahsann ddha pyend javdsa 
'n/ir adlyam. 


* The hymn is rubricated also in the vastu-gana, or vastospatlyani 
(sc. suktani) of the Ganamala, Ath. Parig. 34. 5 : cf. Kaug. 8. 23, note. 
The second stanza is cited in Vait. 22. 23, and in the graddhakalpa, 
Ath. Parig. 46. 3, without contributing any valuable information. 
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Agni (the lightning) says: ‘While yet in the (cloud-) woinh 
I knew all the races of these gods here ; a hnndrcd l)raz;en castles 
guarded me. Then as an eagle I flew forth swiftly.’ 

It is of interest to observe how our investigation, undertaken 
from the widest possible exoteric view of the legend in the entire 
Vedic literature, meets in a certain way the analysis of this stanza 
as made by Bergaigne, Helicfion Vklique iii. 3.‘']2 If., from alto- 
gether internal criteria. Bergaigne’s view of the stanza is, how- 
ever, founded unnecessarily upon his theory of Vedic paradoxuis ; 
he recognizes, to be sure, that Agni does in some way enter into 
its Tuake-up, but concludes novortholess that JSoma is spciaking. 
After recognizing the presence of Agni in the wording of the 
])assage, taken phrase by plmasc, with a security of touch truly 
admirable, he says (]). 384) : “II est vrai <iu’au vers iv. 27. 1 il 
s’agit, d’apres tna propre interpretation, de Soma et non d’Agni. 
Mais <piel!e est cello des fonnules mythiqnes coiuicrnant Agni 
qui n’a pas etc, an moins accidentellcment, appli<[uee Soma V” 
I confess that I cannot subscribe to such a view, either in gcmeral 
or in any particular instance. No one can deny that epitlu^ts, 
expressions, and general phrases ai-e likely to bo found applicable 
to more than one divinity and more than one situation, and that 
for the sake of their secondary application a point or two is 
occasionally strained. But it is certainly going too far to sup- 
pose that a continuous series of statements such as arc contained 
in this stanza arc primarily intended for Agni and then applied 
in cold blood to Soma. This view seems < q-: of plao{^ 

in a hymn of such indubitable character as j Here a 

story is told, and I would fain believe that any mysticism which 
appears in the final hermeneutic result is to be laid at the door of 
the interpreter, and not of the composer of the hymn. 

The paradox would indeed here be over})owGring, if it were 
real. Bergaigne’s assumption Avould make the eagle and 8oma 
identical ; yet they are certainly two personages. Just as the 
Brfilimanas sing the praises of the gdyatfi for bringing the Soma, 
just so do the hymns extol the eagle for the same feat. Thus 
KV. viii. 82. 9, ydih te Qyendh pad(V'‘ hharat Ur6 rdfiihsy dspriam : 
pWe ’c? cmja tvdm ipi.se ‘ Of the unconquerable Soma which the 
eagle brought with his foot across the ether, drink indeed of it ; 
you own it.’ Very similar is x. 144. 5, ydm te pyendp edrum 
cmrhdm. paclA ^l)harad arundm mCmdm dndhasah, etc. Or ix. 
68. 6, pyenS ydd dndho a ‘‘hliarai pardvdtah : cf. x. 144.4. 
Again, iii. 43, 7, hidra piha w' sadhutasya vr'.ma a ydm te pyemd 
upat^ jahhdra q iv. 18. 13, ddhd me pyend mddhv d jabhdra. In 
the Yajus-sam/wVds and the Brfihmanas the adjective somabhrt 
‘ he who brings the soma ’ is a standing epithet of the eagle. 
See the passages above, p. 7. Roth also (ZDMG-. xxxvi. 354), 
though he advocates the serious emendation of mr adlyam to 
n'lr adiya% does not lose sight of the separate individuality of 
the Soma and the eagle in his translation : ‘ da phitzlicli schwebt 
auf raich (sc. Soma) herein der Adler.’ Pischel indeed finds no 
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less than three persons in the lirst stanza : Soma, Indra, and the 
eagle. 

In our belief, as wo have stated above, the speaker in the first 
stanza is Agni, the lightning, who here flies from the cloud-womb, 
just as he is spoken of in the Suiiarnakhyana 3. 2 as vidyun 
ineghdsa.khdd ihe, lightning whose companion is the cloud;’ or 
at AV. i. 1 2. 1 and 3 as jardyu-ft ‘ (cloud-) placenta-born ’ and 
ahhrajd ‘ cloud-born cf. Seven Hymns of the Aiharva- Veda, 
Amer. Joiirn. Philol. vii. 470 (p. 5 of the reprint). At RV. vi. 
10. 35, the following statement is addressed to Agni : gdrhhe 
■}nMdh pltds pud vididyutfmo ahsevee : sidan,n. rtdsya ydnim d. 
Tile expressions gdrhhe mdiuh, rtd'\r‘ . rnd vididyutdnd 
show again that the lightning .•■■■ the cloud is 

meant. Pischel’s supposition (1. o. 21.5) that the first half of the 
stanza is s])oken by Indra may be disproved on pilain technical 
grounds : the locative gdrhhe is never associated with Indra. On 
the contrary, the expression may be regarded as the peculiar 
property of Agni. The locative occurs nine times in the RV., 
the i)assages just discussed containing two of the occurrences. 
Of the remaining seven, three are ])lainly used in connection with 
Agni. Thus, at RV. i. 65. 4, gdrhhe is applied to Agni in the 
expression rtdsya yond gdrhhe sujdtdm ; at RV. i. 148. 6, in 
gdrhhe sdntam (sc. agmm) ; at RV. viii. 43. 0, in ague . . . gdrhhe 
sdu jay use pdinah. The stanza RV. viii. 83. 8 is part of a hymn 
to the vieve devdh, and is addressed to the Maruts : prd^ hhrdir- 
temh suddnavS dha dintd samdnyd: mdtur gdrhhe hhardniahe. 
Ludwig (p. 238) translates : ‘‘ unsere bruderschaft, o trefflicli 
begabte, die vor alters bestandene gemeinsamkeit, in dev mutter 
leibe, die tragen wir bier vor.” (Irassmann translates: “wir 
tragen cure Bruderschaft gemeinsam, o scliihigebende, an uns 
schon in der Mutter Leib.” The sense of both translations seems 
to be that the fraternal relation of the sacrificing mortals with 
tlie Maruts is (cf, RV, viii. 20. 22) from all time, even anterior to 
birth. This use of the combination nidtur gdrhhe seems to stand 
unsupported, aiid I do not see how the expression hhrdtrtvam 
. . . mdtur gdrhhe hhardmahe can be interpreted in this way. 
If we remember that the plants as well as the clouds and waters 
are the womb of Agni, the stanza may be imagined as liturgical, 
depicting the bringing on of fire, represented symbolically by 
firewood, which is then regarded as the mother in whose womb 
Agni lives (cf. RV. vi. 16, 35). We may then translate : ‘then 
surely together do we carry forth (the means of) fraternal rela- 
tion with you (the sacrificial fire) in the womb of the mother, 0 
ye (Maruts) who confer good gifts,’ Be this as it may — our sug- 
gestion is uncertain, and the stanza very obscure — there is no 
allusion to Indra in the passage. Of the other three RV, passa- 
ges in which the locative gdrhhe occurs, x. 53. 11 is a very obscure 
final stanza of an Agni-hymn ; x. 177. 2 refers to the Gandharva 
in the waters : tarn (sc. vdcaih) gandharvd ’■vadad gdrhhe antdh ; 
X. 1 0. 5 deals with Yama and Yami. Thus the expressions con- 
taining the word gdrhhe occur nowhere in any relation to Indra. 
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A striking confirmation of the identity of the lightning with 
agnlr gdrhhe is afforded by ^ii. 4. 4. 4, a prdyapcitia-\)ei'- 
formance of one who has been burned by lightning : yasga 
vdidyuto dahet him totra harma hd prdnjagaittir iti . . . yady u 
asya krdayarh vy eva lilched agnaye ^pmmate aatakapdlam puro- 
dd^am nirvapet (cf. Kfity. Qr. xxv. 4. 33) athdi . ~r ■■■'• : 

apsv ague sadhu taua sdiisadhl,r anurudhyase : g - 
punar iti ‘ He whom the fire of the lightning burns, what per- 
formance shall he go through and what expiation ? ... If this 
burning annoys him, then let him offer a rice-cake in eight cups 
to Agni of the waters. Then these two formulas of invitation 
are recited: “In the waters, () Agni, is your goal, to the plants 
you arc attached;” and “being in the [cloud- |womb you are 
born again.” ’ The stanza, (pioted from VH. xii. 3(1, is identical 
with BV. viii. 43. 9, above, and its employment in such a cere- 
mony shows clearly that lightning from the cloud-womb is meant 
in the expression ugfur gdrhhe. 

The expression dtiv emm cmedam. aluhh devdn.dmgdtdmdnA rlped 
is just as unecpdvocal evidence in favor of Agni’s presence in the 
stanza. Pischel, 1. c. p. 207, compares RV. viii. 78. 5, ndklm Indro 
n'lkartave nd gdkrdh pdripahUme : vipvoih. prnoti pd^yati^ in sup- 
port of this theory that Indra is the speaker in the first half of the 
stanza. But the parallelism in the two' ]nassages is too general, and 
caniiQt stand before the closer and more technical parallelism of the 
following passages, whose subject is Agni. To begin with the epi- 
XSxoXgdtd'eedas, which is explained — it does not matter whether cor- 
rectly or incorrectly* — at RV. vi. 15. 13 by rriged veda jdniDid, 
the very words which occur in iv. 27. 1, our passage : agnir . . . sd 
rdjd v'lped redd jdninid jdtdveddh. The very same statement 
occurs at iii. 4, 10, s'e \l (sc. agnih) u hdtd satydtaro yajdti ydthd de- 
ViintD'n jdnimdni veda ‘may he indeed sacrifice as the more 
rcdiable hokir in accordance with his knowledge of the races of 
the gods.’ Again, at RV. iv. 2. 18= AV. xviii. 3. 23, [agnlr) 
akhyad devandih ydj jdnimd (for jd/nima according to the 
padapdthu, ‘ Agni has seen the races of the gods at TS. iv. 7. 


* Pischel, I, c. , p. 94 contends with great earnestness thsd jdtdvedas 
means ‘ having iimorn knowledge,’ in accordance with the common use 
of jata- as the first raemher of compounds in the literature subsequent 
to the mantras. The utmost that may be conceded is that the mantras 
themselves, having lost sight of the true meaning of the word, deal 
with it in this sense by way of jjopular etymology. The word vedas 
never means ‘knowledge.’ In a compound of doubtful interpretation 
the only way is to hold to the proper sense of its members. Until vedas 
is found in the sense of ‘knowledge,’ we must assume t\\&t jCddvedas 
simply happened to lend itself to the interpretation given above, be- 
cause there existed by its side the clearly marked conception that Agni 
knows the births, i. e. the true nature of gods, men, and things. As it 
is, the Veda explains J&tdvedds by ‘ he who knows born things ’ (EV. vi. 
15. 18), and not by ‘he who has innate knowledge.’ Cf. Whitney, 
A.J. Ph. iii. 409. 
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15. 1 ; TB. iii, 9. 16. 4, agner manoe prathamasya pmeetasah. 
At AV. ii, 28. 2 wo have tad agntr hdtd vayundni vidvun 
v'tpvd devttndhi jdnimd vivaMi ‘then Agni the hotar who knows 
(his) work promulgates all the races of the gods.’ The plain 
meaning of these expressions is that Agni, the messenger of man 
to the gods, is thoroughly acquainted with the latter and is capa- 
ble of reaching them. At AV. xiii. 3. 21, by a slight shift of 
position, men who know Agni’s birtli say of themselves that 
they are acquainted with all the races of the gods, implying, 
no doubt, that they are thus gifted through their knowledge of 
Agni : vidma te agne tredhdjamtravh tredhd devandmjdnimdni 
mama ; at AV. i. 8. 4, by still another simple modification, Agni 
is said to know the races of evil beings {yCitudhCma, wizards), and 
to destroy : ypr'-: \y2m agne Jdnimdni vettha gEha satdm 
atr'indm dtt[: ■- ' - tvam . . .jahi. Thus the full meaning 

of the first half of R.V. iv. 27. 1 is this : the heavenly fire, the 
lightning, in telling his part of the story announces himself by 
one of his chief characteristics, his special acquaintance with the 
gods, claiming its possession even while yet in an embryonic state. 

We turn now to the second half of RV. iv. 27. 1. Pischel (1. c. 
207) lays considerable stress on the word javdsd, which he 
regards on account of its accent {javdsy not Jdvas) as a noun of 
agency rather than a noun of action. This, he thinks, supports 
his theory that Indra is the speaker in the first half-stanza. The 
second half-stanz a, which he also puts into the mouth of the eagle, 
is then rendered by him as follows : “ (Der Adler spricht :) Da 
flog ich der Adler mit dem schnellen (Indra) zusammen heraus.” 
We must, however, in this connection, consider the closely par- 
allel passage RV. viii. 100. 8 = Sup. 31. 9, mdnojavd mjamdna 
ayaslm atarat puram, divaih suparno gatvuya sdmam vajrma 
dhharat ‘ going swift as the mind, the bird passed through the 
brazen castle ; going to the sky, he brought the Soma to him of 
the thunderbolt.’ Here the word mdnojavds evidently takes the 
place of javdsCi at iv. 27. 1 (cf, also mdnojavds at iv. 26. 6) ; 
moreover, the expression dhharat vajrme means ‘he brought to 
Indra ;’ and there is therefore no possibility of Indra’s having 
flown out together with the eagle. To clinch the point, we have 
at AV,, vi. 92. 2 javds te arvan mhito guhd ydh gyen'e vata utd 
yd ‘carat pdrlttah : t'ena tvdm . . . djlmjaya ‘ with the swiftness, 
0 steed, which has been secretly deposited in you, with (the 
swiftness) which moves in the eagle and in the wind, . . . with 
that win the race.’ At VS. ix. 9 the passage occurs in this form: 
javd yds te vdjin nihitd gdhd ydh gyenh pdrltto dcarac ea vAte 
t'ena no vdjin hdlavdn hdlena vdjajic ca hhava* . . . ; and Mahi- 
dhara unhesitatingly glosses : he vdjinn apva yas te tava javo 
vegah guhd guhdydm hrdayapradsge nihito ‘vasthdpitah . . . 
gyene pyendlchye pahsim yo javali parlttah tvaydi '‘va paridat- 

^ Variants in the Kanva school x. 12 . . . parlto . • . vajajio cai- 

dhi . . . 
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tali mih acarat caratl pratnirtatti ytup ca ta Jajuih payuhttlah aa/i 
vdte acarat udyCm carat% etc. Tliere c:ui be no (loubt there,t‘(»re 
that maBoulinOj iw einploycul an an abstract, just like Jdnar, 

neuter, e. g. in the expression yyanmya jaram at RV. i. 118. II ; 
V. YS. 4. He whose graniinatic,al conseieiici^ is afflicted by the 
undoubted fact that of oxytoiie and barytone couplets the for- 
mer are regularly nouns of agency and the latter nouns of action 
‘ active ‘ work : //’6'ddos) may resort to a 

correction of the accent. ]>ut I (piestion whether we are justi- 
hed at present in imposing this grammatical theory, strongly 
supported by facts as it undoubtedly is, upon tlu^ tradition of the 
accented texts. These exhibit a considerablti number of caH<>s In 
which the accentual distribution does not hold goo<l : see, for 
example, Whitney, Sk. (}r.'' i^linig; KZ. xxv. (iOU, and the. 
dative infinitives like rfo/f.d.w, etc.. (Whitney, ib. a).’’* 

ddie expression patdia md 'irdra dyarlr arakHau may also be 
taken as an indie, ation that Agni (the lightning) is the speaker in 
the first stamsa. On this ba,sis we can unfhmstand why Agni is 
frequently implored to act as a brazen casthi for his worHhi])er, 
or to surround him with a brazen castle. At HV. viii. ir>. 4, 
which is obviously an Agni hymn, we have 'ndvavi nd ntdmaw. 
ayndyc divdh pjendya jvjanam ; this has been commented uj»on 
above. In stanza 14 of the same hymn we have tiu! prayer 
addressed to Agni : ddhd maid n<(, dyary . . . hhavd OAttd- 
hhujih ‘ then be thou for us a brazen castle with a hundred enclo- 
sures at vii, 10. 10, tan dnhamh pljrrld . , . fvdyh pitdm, 
purhKtli ; at vii. 0 . 7, dyne . . . patdm purhldr dyaslbhlr nl pdhi; 
at i. 58. 8, dyne yradntam dhhasa ti-nipja . . . purbfdr dyard- 
bhili ; at vi. 48. 8, <;atd}n purbldr yanirtha, puliy dnlarsah^ td.c. 
It seems quite likely that these expressions convey an allusion to 
this important point in the life-history of Agni himself, namely 
his origin from the brazen castle in the sky, the (iloiids. 

In the second stanza of iv. yY, the narrative is taken up by 
Soma : nd yhd sd mdm dpa josmh jabhdrd ddd ’m fm(> tvdksccsd 
iurydna: trmd p’drujmdMr ajjahdd drdllr utd vdtan atarae 
eh'tyuvdnah ‘Not indeed with ease did he carry me off; he 
was superior in strengtJi and heroism. TJio liberal one left at 
a distance the Aratis (the demons of avarice) ;f moreover he 
crossed the winds with mighty force.’ 


* Ludwig, Interpretation des Rig-Veda, pp. 64, 67, suggests that {‘ye)d> 
javdsCt be taken in the sense of ^yena-javasd. But the types to whicli 
he refers by way of support involve generally a verb which has a value 
approaching the sense of the copula (e. g. kftvd in the sense of bhiitvd : 
cf. the periphrastic perfect, and Delhrlick. 7. Fornchungen, 

p. 103 IE.); and this very fact leads back to . i- 'i ‘as an eagle 

I swiftly flew fortli.’ Be this as it may, it does not change the value of 
the passage materially. Expressions such as are cited by Ludwig occur 
also in TB. iii. 8. 12 ; Ap. Qr. v. 2. 4 {agvo ruparh Icftvd) and TB. iii. 7. 
4. 8 (kfmo rupam Tertva). 

f Cf. Sup. 29. 6, dham (sc. mpartyo) halend 'ty ataram sapatndn. 
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In this translation the word ^rm.d is .still uncertain, I cannot 
conclude with Pisohel, 1. c. p. 214, that it is equal to dtra in all 
its meanings, down to the very palest shades. He translates the 
passage by “da entging der Freigehige (Indra) den Nachstel- 
Inngcn,” da being the equivalent of It'md. In this translation the 
word da has the faintest meaning possible in the case of dim. 
That the parallel at RV. iv, 20. 7, dti'd puramdhir ujjahud drdtlh 
may be merely a seeming one is shown by Ludwig, Interpretation 
des Rig- Yeda, pp. 30, 06. At RV. v. 73. 3 and viii. 22. 4, irmd 
may well mean ‘apart, at a distance.’ At v. 02. 2 it is said to be 
a gx'eat achievement of Mitra and Varuna that irniA tasthuftr (sc, 
ddpa, (jatii dliendvalf) ahahhir d/iuhthre^ which Pischel translates 
(p. 214) “dass die stehenden (Kiihe) Tag ftir Tag hierher Milch 
geben,” hierher being the equivalent of IrmA If the ten hun- 
dred cows stand apart, occupying as it wore a large territory, 
their daily milking, which is the function of Mitra and Varuna, 
becomes a greater feat. At RV, x. 44. 0, it is said of the evil- 
disposed {kepayah) who are unable to ascend the ship of the 
sacrifice that IrmCi'i ^vd t'e ny doiganta. Ludwig ii. 248 translates 
“ die sanken nieder verlassen,”* and this seems correct. It would 
be a very tame punishment for a Vedic Hindu to be compelled to 
continue to dwell upon the earth ; they like nothing better than 
that. Hence the explanation of Yaska, Nir. 5. 25, rm hdi ’va, te 
nyamgantCi ‘‘sminn eva loke simply propagates his belief in gen- 
eral that trmd means ‘ here,’ giving moreover an extreme theo- 
logical bent to the entire passage. Bergaigne’s supposition, iii. 
328, that the parallelism of dtrd in RV. iv. 26. 7 with irma in iv. 27. 
2 has given rise to the traditional explanation of the word seems 
well worth further consideration. It is useless, however, to con- 
tend that the meaning of trmd has been definitely settled ; the 
intrinsic vagueness of the word is aggravated by the highly 
coloi-ed mythological character of the passages in which it occurs. 

I have followed in ray translation of pdravidhi the general 
exposition of the word as laid down ])y Pischel in Vedische 
Studien i, 202 ff.f In support of the abstract meaning of the 
word ‘ liberality,’ which is in my opinion the primary meaning 
(of. Zend pCirendi), I would point especially to the intimate rela- 
tion of p'dramdhi with sTmr'td ; the latter has been recently well 
treated by Dr. Oertel in the P. A. O. S. for May 1891 (Journal, 
vol. XV., pp. xcv if.), and he has arrived at the meaning ‘ liberality ’ 
for that word. At RV. i. 123. <3 we have 'dd Iratdm sunr'td dt 
puramdhih; at x. 39. 2, coddyataih sTmftdh . . . dt puramdhir 
trayatam. Of. also i. 158. ‘i, jigrtdm asm.G reodtlh irdramdhth. 
At iii. 62. 11 ; vi. 49, 14 ; vii, 36. 8 j x. 6.5. 14, we find p>dramdhi 


* Quite differeixt is Bergaigne’s highly mythological explanation, ii. 
603, note 8. 

f For different views of the word see Hillehranrlt, Wiener Zeitschrift 
fur die Kmide des Moraenlandck. iii. 188 ff., 259 ff., and Colinet, Baby- 
lonian and Oriental lOvartI, ii. ;216. 
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together with rdfi. At RV. i. 5. 3 ; ii, 1. 3 ; iv. 34. 2 j vii. 9. 6 ; 
5. 32 ; ix. 93. 4, the word appears together witii rayl ‘wealth.’ 
But I cannot accept Pischel’s reference of the word to Indra. 
HerCj^as well as at RV. iv. 26. 1, the expression p'dravidhir ajahdd 
driitlh refers to the eagle, and means that the eagle in bringing 
the Soma is liberal. For with the arrival of the Soma liberality, 
i. e. the liberality in sacrificing, gains its strongest expression. 
Therefore the Arfitis, the powers of avarice, who have kept the 
Soma in their power, are left behind. The words pfirarndhi and 
drdti are opposed to one another also at RV. iv. 50. 11 ; vii. 9Y. 9, 
without the implication thfit pnramdhi is Indra, though Indra 
here as well as at v. 36. 8 ; vii. 32. 20 ; viii. 81. 15 appears in com- 
pany with pdranidhi. At RV. ix. 72. 4 we have pi'iramdhivmi 
m(%misp yajmisddhmiaJb pucir dhiyd panatQ sdma indra te ‘the 
bright Soma accompanied by Puraihdhi, forwarding the sacrifice 
of men, flows to you, O Indra, along with prayer,’ Cf. also the ex- 
pression pdvamCma . , . rdnJiamfmah pdravhdhyd ‘ Soma hasten- 
ing along with Pnramdhi,’ in RV. ix. 110. 3, and further iv. 34. 2 ; 
vii. 64. 5 ; also ix. 90. 4 ; 97. 36. From these passages we may 
gather that the pressure of the Soma by itself is a quite sufficient 
occasion for p'dramdhi, and there is no need on account of its 
appearance at iv. 26, 7 ; 27. 2, 4 to assign to Indra an active part 
in bringing it down fi’om the clouds. Cf. also Ludwig, 1. c. p. 
66. The only doubt left in my mind is whether it is not best to 
regard pdranidhi as the abstract, meaning ‘ liberality,’ rather than 
the adjective qualifying pycnd ,’ the sense of the myth remains 
the same in either case. 

With the discussion of the first two stanz:as of RV. iv. 27 the 
special advantages derivable from our theory of the myth are at 
an end. The general features of the remainder of the story are 
clear, and there has been no serious difference of opinion as to its 
face value. As the eagle flies through space with the Soma, one 
of the guardians of the Soma, K:f 9 anu* by name, angered in his 
mind, hurls an arrow at him ; this, however, injures the eagle 
only so far as to cause the loss of a feather from his plumage. 
He succeeds, nevertheless, in bringing the Soma down upon the 
earth, where it is pressed for Indra. Possibly this falling of the 
feather is the poetic expression of the simple observation that 
the lightning strikes the ground and is visible a moment before 
in its zig-zag (feather-like) form;f The story is told RV. iv. 27. 
3-6, and I have nothing to add to the discussions of these stanzas 


*For Kirganu cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 813 ff.; Kuhn in K.Z. i. 633 ; 
Roth, Z.D.M.G-, xxxvi. 359 ; Bergaigne, 1, c. iii. 30 ff. The connection 
of the word with Zend Keresdni seems untenable, since J. Darmesteter, 
Zend Avesta, vol. i., p. bcxxvii, has recently identified the latter with 
Alexander the Great. 

f The heavenly archer, nameless to be sure, discharges his arrow at 
Agni, which may be the heavenly Agni, the lightning, thus corroborat- 
ing the explanation above. 
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by the authorities mentioned in the introduction to this paper, 
excepting a remark on the word 'mdirmato in st. 4. The passage 
reads : rjipyd* Im indrCmato oid hhugydmi g.yen6 jahhdra hrhatd 
ddhi mdh. Pischel applies here the doctrine that the literature 
and life of vSanskrit (classical) India must be referred to freely 
in the restoration of Vedic India. With this view I agree in 
principle, and I need but refer to my remarks in the Gontribu- 
tions, Third Series, J.A.O.S. xv. 145, to point out the manner in 
which, I believe, benefit may he derived from the classical liter- 
ature. Pischel translates the passage thus (p. 215) : “ Da trug ihn 
(den Soma) der Adler eilig vom hohen Himmelsgewfdhe, wie (die 
Vhgel) den Bhujyu aus dem Ilimmel trugen.” He regards 'mdrd- 
vat as identical with later indr aloha (p. 212). The story is that 
Tiigra, the wicked father, abandoned his son Bhujyu in the mid- 
dle of the waters, and that he was saved from them, not without 
a good deal of effort, by the A§vins, by means of their flying 
horses. The place in which Bhujyu was abandoned is described 
RV. i. 117. 14 ; 118. G ; viii. 5. 22 ; x. 143. 6 simply as the samu- 
drd, ^ vii. G8. 7 as mddhye samudre ; i. 168. 3 ; 182. 7 as mddhye 
drnasah ; in x. 39. 4 the A 9 vins carry Bhujyu adbliydspari ; in vi. 
62.' 0 tliey bring him out of the waters, the ocean, and the womb 
of the flood : adhhydli samudrdt . . . drnam nif updstliut / in i. 
116. 4 they bring him’ to the sandy shore, the bank of the watery 
ocean: samudrdsya dhdnvami ardrdsya pdo'b pro. i. 182. 5 they 
carry him out of the great flood : hsddaso mahdh ; in i. 117. 14 
they are said to have carried him drnaso ndi samudrdt y in vii. 
69. 7 they carry him out of the flood after he has been thrown 
down into the ocean : d'eaviddhaoh mmudrd dd uhathur drnasah; 
in i. 182. 6 Bhujyu is described as having been thrown down into 
the water, pushkl into bottomless darkness : dvaviddham . . . 
apsi^ dntdr andramhhan'e tdmasi prdviddham, ; in i. 116._5 the 
situation is described as ‘the ocean without support and without 
hold’: anasthand agrabhan'e samudre ; in x. 65. 12 Bhujyu is 
freed by the A 9 vins from distress : dnhasah piprtho rdih. I am 
strongly inclined to see in all this primarily nothing more than 
the story of the wonderful saving of an abandoned man from the 
floods of a great water : of. especially vii. 68, 7, utd t%jdm hhujy<im 
aguind sdhhdyo mddhye jahur durbvdsah samudr'e ‘O _A 9 vin 8 , 
his evil-disposed companions abandoned Bhujyu in the middle of 
the ocean.’ But there can be little doubt that the Vedic Rishis 
transplanted the event to heaven : in RV. i. 116. 3 they designate 
the place of Bhujyu’s abandonment ^•s.udameghd^ a anXey., which 
seems to refer to the water-cloud ;f in x. 143. 5 Bhujyu is carried 
by the A 9 vin 8 to the other side of the ether : d rdjasah park 
In i. 119. 4 the legend is alluded to as follows : yundm hhujydm 
hhurdmemam 'dibhir gatam svdyuhtihhir nwdhantd pitr'bhya d. 


*For vjwyd cf. the valuable remarks of Fick, Vergleiehendes WSr- 
terbuch*, p. 299. 

t The Petersburg Lexicons render at “ Wassersohauer. 
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Upon this passage especially Pischel rests liis interpretation of 
mdrfwat. He translates pitr'bhya d ‘from the fathers’; and, in- 
asmuch as the abode of the fathers is svargaloJca, and that again 
is later hid/rdloka^ he feels justified in establishing the equation 
mdrmat = indraloha for the passage under discussion. 

But, if tnd,ra-»at is equal to indrcdoka, we must import into the 
Rig- Veda not only the word but the conception in all its bear- 
ings. And that is a preeminently joyous one. The notion of 
being saved from indraloha is, from the point of view of a 
Hindu, just as inconcoival)lc as salvation from paradise would be 
from the point of view of Jiuheo-CIu'istian conceptions, ()r» 
the’ other hand, the passages in which Jfimjyu’s troubles are nar- 
rated sliow distinctly that the conditions were indeed such as 
to require the help of the dexia ex oiuudiina. Bearing in mind 
the expression a rnjasah in x. 14h. 5, which states that the 
A 9 vinH carried Bhujyii to the other side of tlu^ ether, we may 
translate nmdhantd pitr'hhya a by ‘ carrying him to the, fatluu’s ’ 
rather than ‘from the fathers.’ Perhaps for that reason — though 
upon this I do not insist — the help which is afforded Jhnijyu by 
the Apvins is designated in RV. i. 119. 8 as siulroatlr utXh ‘hel]) 
resulting in mdr, i. e. paradise,’* 

Pischel regards the one other occurrence of \ndrfmat (wil.h 
long «) in the same light. At RV. x. 101. 1 we read dadhl- 
krum agn'tm umsaxh ca dexnm hidrmatO ‘‘oase xd lixxiye xuih, 
which he would therefore translate by ‘I call you, Dadhikrfi etc,, 
down for help from indralokal I would see here in tudrCvmdo 
an expression which, to be sure, is illumined by classical usage, 
but in a different manner from the one assumed l)y Pischel. 
The word represents here the same usage as ap])cars in the edas- 
sical expression (Nala ii. 23) lokapCildh . . . sftgnikdh ‘ the guard- 
ians of the world, Agni at their head.’ Or, still more precisely, 
it is the equivalent of mdrafij^tkdh, RV. iv, 6-1. 5 ; vii. 11. 6; 
viii. 63. 12 ; x, 70. 4 ; it expresses the prominence or leadership 
of Indra. I would translate ‘I call down to you for help Dadhi- 
kra, Agni, and the goddess Usas, with Indra at their head.’ 

The word mdrmatah in RV. iv. 27. 4 seems therefore untenable. 
Of the many suggestions which have been made by way of rem- 
edy, that offered by Ludwig, Interpretation des liig- 'Veda, p. 66 
(§ 37), a change to parmdto, seems to me the most plausible, f 


* The legend of Bhujyu is one of those which will be profited by a 
systematic investigation from the point of view of the Vedic writings 
in general. In VS. xviii, 43 = TS. iii. 4. 7. 1 occurs the expression 
hlmjyufy suparyinh, and the MS. ii. 13. 3 has in its place hlmjl sitpaxoiah. 
The treatment of the passage in QB. ix. 4. 1. 11 is futile. The Aevins 
themselves are called ohujyu (dual) in TA. i. 10. 1, and, I believe, also in 
the latter part of the TB. — the passage is not at hand — and this again 
reminds us of the epithet bhuji applied to the same divinities in RV. 
viii. 8. 3. 

f Grassmann’s translation, i. 134, “des Indra Sohar,” pro-^upposes tlie 
correction of indravato to indrdvanto (cf. his lexicon .-i. v. indrunil;: 
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The Legetul of ^oina, and the Eagle. 

ai)d I would offer in support of it tlie following considerations. 
Ill iv. 20. 0, in the parallel passage, we have rfipt pjeno ddda- 
rndno an(jdm pardvatah gahuno mandrwu. 't/uldam. At ix. 08. 
0 X. 144. 4, the eagle also hrings the Soma from the distant 
height {p>ardvdtah), just as Matari^van brings the fire from the 
same place at i. 128. 2 ; iii. 9. 5 ; vi. 8. 4. Soma is parmati at 
viii. 59. 8 (Vfil. 5. 3); 93. 0 ; ix. 39. 5 ; 05. 22. Now Bhujyii, 
according to i. ] 1 9. 8, was abandoned parCmditi, and was thence 
carried, off by the Ayvins. If, therefore, we read at iv. 2'7. 4 
pa,rdydto 'nd hhtjydnL, we have a comiiarison perfect in every 
detail. The change from para- to indrd- in a hymn whose final 
purpose was the worship of Iiidra (cf. st. 5) does not seem to lie 
out of the range of possibility. 

The course which we have followed in our interpretation of 
tlie legend of Soma and the eagle may be briefly resumed as fol- 
lows : At AV. vi. 48 there are three formulas, the second of which 
is addressed to the llbhus at the evening pressure of the Soma, 
on which occasion hymns in the yaf/tiii-metre are employed. The 
third is addressed to Indra at the noon-tide pressure of the Soma ; 
at that time hymns in the imigiA-metre are prescribed. The 
first stanza is addressed to the eagle, whose metre is said to be 
the (jicyatrX This refers to the morning pressure, and in this 
function the formula is emjiloyed by the Vfiitana-sutra in connec- 
tion with the stanza AV. vi. fb 1, which is distinctly addressed 
to Agni. Now, inasmuch as Agiii is the divinity of the morn- 
ing-pressure, and the gdyatrl the metre of the hymns employed 
at the morning-pressure, there is no room to doubt that the eagle 
of AV. vi. 48. 1 is Agni. 

Further, the bizarre attitude of the Brfdimanas, which con- 
sistently relate that the gdyatrl brought down the Soma from 
heaven, becomes tputc intelligible. There is at the basis of this a 
complete identification of Agni, the eagle, with his metre, the 
ydyatr\ which is perfectly natural from the point of view of 
these texts. 

In approaching the hymns BV. iv. 26 and 27, the principal 
source of the legend in the mantras, we need but remember that 
the heavenly Agni, the lightning, is the eagle, and the entire legend 
resolves itself into the description of one of the most simple 
and salient natural phenomena. The Soma, the heavenly fluid, is 
supposed to be enclosed within the clouds, where the lightning 
also is hidden. When the summer-storm breaks out, the light- 


it receives a certain amount of support from the reading indravato for 
indravanto at TB. ii. C. 16. 3 (so also the commentary), and the occa- 
sional occurrence elsewhere of this solecism. A better emendation 
would be indrdvantdu, refening to the Agvins, who are designated as 
indratamd at RV. i. 188, 3. Ludwig ii. 693 and v. 468 suggests Indrd- 
vatoh; Roth, Z.D.M.G. xxxvi. W%,irdvato na bhujyum ‘ like a serpent 
from a marsh.’ Of, also Bevgaigne, 1. c. iii. 330 ff. 
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ning, the eagle, breaks from the cloud, and with it comes the 
rush of the heavenly fluid upon the earth. Then it becomes avail- 
able at the sacrifice, especially in behalf of Indra, who is the 
Soma-drinker by distinction. 

The hymn RV. iv. 21 contains the narrative of this event, 
undertaken by the two principal performers in it. The first 
stanza is spoken by Agtii, the lightning, and its wording is full 
of allusions to the technical features which characterize that 
divinity in distinction from all others. The next three stanzas 
are spoken by Soma, who describes Agni’s achievements in his 
behalf. Soma narrates in addition that Kr 9 rinii, the heavenly 
archer, one of liis guardians, shot an arrow at the eagle, which 
did not disturb him in his flight, but simply caused the loss of a 
single feather, that fell upon the earth. It seems (luitc’ likely 
that this describes the striking of the lightning into the ground, 
but possibly this last feature of the myth is not a part of the 
purely naturalistic phase of the legend, which may at that point 
have passed into the hands of the poet, who, in India as else- 
where, would draw upon the stores of his imagination for the 
extension and embellishment of myths of a primarily naturalistic 
character, combining in accordance with the dictates of his fancy 
any features from other legendary sources which seemed to him 
suitable to the taste of his hearers.* 


II, On tiik GKour of Vedio woiiuh ENi>iNa*-iN {stipltvd, 

prapiVod^ ahJdpitvd, ap((pitvu).\ 

There is scarcely a group of Vedic words which rests under a 
heavier cloud of misapprehension than that which furnishes the 
title of this article. The native oxegetes started the interpreta- 
tion of the words with false and inconsistent etymologies, and 
later the western interpreters have substituted others no better. 
The translations of the passages containing these words have 


* Cf. for this my remarks in the third series of these contributions. 
J.A.O.S. XV. 185 fl. 

f This article was written dui-ing the winter of 1891-3, and was pre- 
sented to the American Oriental Society at its annual meeting, April 
1893 : of. the Pr'^cfc-iing-! -f that meeting (Jotirnal,^ vol. xv. p. coxxx). 
The briefest ji ‘ ■ ■■ ! ! ■ ;:i ■ of the paper was printed in the Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars for 1893 (Nr. 99, p. 103). Since then Pro- 
fessor Geldner has printed an elaborate discussion of one of these 
words, prapitvd, in the Vp-dische Studien by Prof. Pischel and himself 
vol. ii., pp, 155-179. It is to be regretted that he did not at the same 
time undertake' an investigation of all the words of the small category, 
especially abhipitvd. As it is, our paths diverge hopelessly, and I have 
not been able to assimilate any part of his discussion, interesting, fresh, 
and bold as it is, I cannot repress the hope that he may now yield 
himself up to the seduction of my chief claim, namely that all these 
words contain the stem pit'A, and in a future article perhaps direct his 
ingenuity to the further elucidation of the difficulties which have re- 
mained on my hands even after this recognition. 
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produced some of tbe obscurcsl, vaguest, and most inconsistent 
results in the entire domain of Vedic interpretation. In Yaska’s 
Nfiighantavas, iii, 29, the word prapitve occurs bv the side of 
ahhlke,^ and Yaska, IsTirukta iii. 20, explains both as ascomasya, 
designations of nearness, vicinity. He adds the special transla- 
tion prdpte for prapitva^ as though the word contained the root 
djo with the prepositional prefix pra. In the course of the 07th 
paragraj)!! of Kautsavaya’s Nighantavas,f the two words are 
treated by themselves, as follows : prapiUie^ aJdiilie : praptasya — 
indicating obviously the same tradition, Sayana repeats this in- 
terpretation, with direct reference to Yaska,' at RV. i. 12G. 3, m 
ea (sc. pra2ntva<ja7)d(di) praprltDe ^hJfike ity dsaymafiye Hi ydsJeen- 
ohtatndd dsminmaccmali. lie operates witli this rendering, c. g. 
at RV. i. 104. 1, prapit'oe ydyakCde prdpte ; i. 130. 9, asurdndni' 
prdpnt'ue saml.pe . . , prcijditna ity dsaoinandnia ; i. 189. 7, sani- 
Qiihita evahlle; viii. 4. 3, pni'jtniye prupte mti ; x. 73. 2, prajn- 
tvfid dmmidd pr dpt ad iirtrad, etc. But other translations appear 
also. To iii. 53. 24, where pfaptit'oci occurs in antithesis to apa- 
pitvid^ we have apaxyltvam apayamanam . . ; prapit'i)a,in ptraga- 
■raanam ; to iv. 16. 12, p>Tapit'^e, alinali is explained by divam- 
sya . . . prahrame purvdhne. We have therefore in the last 
two passages the idea of " advancing,’ which might on a stretch 
be derived from that of ‘ nearness.’ But at vi. 31. 3 Sayana com- 
ments by prapata^ie yuddhe^ i. e. prapitvd is assumed to 

mean ‘ strife,’ and its derivation is now in Sayana’s mind from tlie 
root and the preposition pra. At v. 31. 7, he jjresents botli 
alternatives : p>rapitr)m'n mihgvdmam (battle) sanipam (nearness) 
vd. The helplessness of the native tradition is especially observ- 
able at vii. 41. 4 = AV. iii. 10. 4 = VS. xxxiv. 37 = TB. ii. 8, 9. 
8, Sayana on the RV. says p>rapitoe alindm panxllirie^ i. e. ‘ in 
the morning ;’ ^'yri"'^ ■•'■r +’'.o .\V., sdydhne, i. e. ‘in the 

evening.’ And -> .i;- , on the VS. prapUm prapatam 

a&tamaye, and Madhava on the TB. sdyantJcdle. 

The first explanation of adhipitvd occurs at Nir. iii, 16 ; it is 
abhiprdpti ‘ arrival,’ and so the word is explained by Sayana at 
RV. i. 189. 7 ; iv. 16. 1 ; vii. 18, 9 ; viii. 4. 21 ; 27. 20 ; x. 40. 2. 
Similarly at RV. i. 186. 1 : ahhi^ntve^bhigantavyeyajne ; at RV. 
i. 186. 7=VS. xxxiii. 34 Sayana has abUpitm Hdiipataniye ^smad- 
yajne, while Mahidhara has ahhipatane dgamanakdle. At i. 126. 
3 Dayana again exhibits his perplexity by making ahhipitvd the 
direct equivalent of .' ahhipitvaQCihda dsccnnaJcdlaadal 

prapitvapabda itivat. And it would seem indeed that this per- 
plexity drives him to extremes, since he translates abJhip>itiHi at 
RV. V. 76. 2 by ‘evening ahndm ahhipitve ^bhipatane samdp>tdu, 


*In RV. iv. 16. 13 the words prapitvd and abUke occur, but not in 
such connection as to suggest even the possibility of synonymous value. 

t Cf, the author in P.A.O.S. for October, 1890, J.A.O S. vol. xv., pp. 
xlvii A. 

VOL. XVI, 4 
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trfhye savana ity artkali ; in tlie same In-oatli, as it were, tlie 
word is rendered by ^‘forenoon” at RV. v. YG. 2, (lloahUqnliie 
diDauisya'bhi'patane pratahhfilc. 

The stem scqntvd is a arc. Xsy.^ occurring only in the stan/a 
RV. i. 109. V = TB. iii. G. 11. 1. Madhava to TB. renders the 
word by saiiihandMt'oatn, ‘relationship,’ and he inajr have in 
mind the more common word ftpitvd, which the commentaries 
render in some such way quite regularly : thus, Sayana to RV. 
viii. 4. 3 glosses the latter t)y handhutiKwn. On the other hand, 
Sfiyana explains sapUixhn dsan at RV. i. 109. Y by mJiaprdptav- 
yaiii sthwiaoiL man. brahmalolmnt. ayachan, having, therefore, 
again in mind the derivation from the root dp.* 

Thus Ave see that the native tradition regards this series of words 
as derived from the root d^), or the root and that it presses 
the <‘xegesis of the words case by case into the service of these 
etymologies. Of western interpreters, Benfey, in his glossary 
of the Bfima-Veda, treats the Avords in the same spirit. The p> 
of -pit’iHi is in his view a reduced form of the root dp ; pra-pi- in 
prapitnd is = Lat. ,* pra.pitim means primarily ‘in the 

vicinity ’ or ‘ near,’ Similarly sapi- in sapitvd is = Lat. sape, and 
also ahhipitnd, ap>apitnd^ and dpitnd have originated from the 
root lip. Essentially the same vicAV is taken by Roth in the note 
on Yaska’s Nirukta iii. 20, and by Weber, Ind. Stud. xvii. 253. 
Grassmann, in his lexicon s. v. pyitna, derives the stem from the 
root It is needless to say that the translations made by 

these scholars are necessarily colored bj'- their etymological views. 

The Petersburg Lexicon assigns to prapUnd the meanings : I . 
das Entgegengehen ; 2. das Ilerboikommen; Anbrechen desTages; 
Erilho. In Bohtlingk’s lexicon the meanings are almost diamet- 
rically opi)Osite, so much so as to raise the suspicion that sonui 
purely technical error is mischievously at play. The word is 
defined there as follows: 1. Weggang; 2. B’lucht, RUckzug; 3. ein 
zurilckgezogener Ort ; 4. Rtlckgang des Tages, Abend, Ludwig 
translates pTapiti)d.m at RV. iii. 53. 24 (1003) and i. 104. I (4G9) by 
“nearness”; similarly at \^ 3Y. 1 (532) by“zu 

leibe ihm gehend,” dXid prapitn'Q at vi. 31. 3 (554) “irn nahkampf.” 
But at RV. X. Y3. 2 (G42) prapitmit is translated by “aus der 
feme prapitv'e at viii. 4. 3 (68*8) “ in der feme.” One is strongly 
tempted to exclaim “thou art so near and yet so far.” In addi- 
tion he has at i. 189. Y (293) ; vii. 41, 4 (92) ; iv. 16. 12 (5lY), 
where the genitive dhncmi is either expressed or understood, the 
translation “anuilherung der tage,” i. e. morning ; but at viii. 1. 
29 he translates prapitv'e api^armrii by “ des nachtdunkels nahen.” 

The Petersburg lexicons are agreed in translating ahhipitvd by 
1. Einkehr; 2. des Tages Einkehr, Abend. This places Bohtlingk’s 
lexicon in the position of assigning the same meanings to M)Jd- 


* In the comment on the same passage Sayana mentions a still more 
obvionsly false derivation, from the root sap, namely saper bhdvafy 
sapitvam. 
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pitod and prapitvd, as can be seen by comparing the statements 
above. Ludwig also adopts the meaning “ evening ” or the like 
at RY. i. 186. 1, C (lOY) ; i. 189. 7 (203) ; iv. 34. 5 (100) ; viii. 
27.^20 (22^0) ; v. 70. 2 ('47) ; x. 40. 2 (70). But at i. 83. 0 (463), 
l/ftma ydtra vddati hdrur -uMhyds tdsije hi mdro dbhipitvhu 
ranyati, he translates “wo dor stein singt als ukthakimdiger 
preissiinger, in dieser niilie freiit sicli Indra.” Here then, we have 
again the translation “ niilie,” which Ludwig frequently ascribes 
to prapit\)(% ■ yet the words are evidently not the same, being 
employed in distinct antithesis at i. 180. 7. It would be possible 
to add much more of this sort to. the arraignment by looking 
systematically through the literature of the translations. Enough 
has been presented to render it clear that a new theory in refer- 
ence to the group of words is imperatively demanded. 

We begin with the word which occurs in a single stanza, 

RV. i. 109. 7=TB. iii, 6. 11. 1, a hJmratain fhmtaih vafrahuhu as- 
-iyuin indragnl avatain ffdclhhih: ime nil te rci^md.yali stiryasya 
yebhih mpU’odm pitdro net dsan^ ‘Bring hither (property or 
wealth), render help, 0 you two gods who have the thunderbolt in 
your arms ; help us, O Indra and Agni, with your might. These 
here (i. e. the sacrificers ?) now are the rays of the sun with whom 
our fathei’s were in boon companionship.’f According to ^B. i. 9. 
3. 10, the rays of the sun are the pious dead: ya esa tapati tasya 
ye ragmayas te suJertah^ just ^ as at QB. vi. 5. 4. 8 the light of the 
stars : nahmtrdni ved janayo ye hi jandh punyahrtah svargam 
loha'ih yanti temm etCmi jyotlhsi. Cf, also RV. x. 108. 1 ; ^B. 
ii. 3. 3. 7 ; TS. v. 4. 1. 3 ; TA. i. 9. 3 ; 11.2; and Malndhara to VS. 
xix, CO, where the fathers are also brought into relation to the 
rays of the sun, though, to be sure, in a <|uite different manner. 
Though the exact relation of the second half to the first half of 
the stanza is not quite clear, we may regard it as certain that the 
former contains the statement that the deceased ancestors of the 
sacrificer are in the comi)any [sapitvam) of the blessed departed 
who have preceded. All translators are agreed as to the mean- 
ing of sapitvd. The Pet. Lexx. ti-anslate it by “(etwa) Genieiii- 
schaft”; Grassmann, by “vereint”; Ludwig, by “im vereine.” 
Ho one, however, since Benfey has stated the reason why the 
word is to be so translated. The padapfitha divides it into sa -f- 
pitva, and that is quite coiwect. In pitva there is hidden the 
word pil'd ‘ sap, drink, nourishment hence sapit'odm is trans- 


*■ TB. reads a^aw. . 

f Grassmann’s translation of the second half is urir-rlPrihie : “ Hier 
eben diese Sonnenziigel sind es, durch die mitei.'. i, . r. ■■ ! <;i Vilter 
waren.” SSyana: suryatmana indrasya yd)M ragmihhir yair arcihUr 
no ^smdJca'm piiamh pitrvapiirusdh sapitvam saliapraptavya'm sthanam 
dsan, hrahmalokam agacJian . . , yad vd, yebhi ragmibhih sapitvaih 
samavetatvam adhyagachan, . . 

f Yaska’s Mgha^itavas 3. 7, as well as Kautsavaya 88, place the word 
among the annand'mani ; at Yaska’s Nirukta ix. 34, the deilvation of 
the word is given as follows : pitur ity arnmnama pater va pibater vd 
pyayater vd. 
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latcfl above by ‘boon oompanionsbip,’ Eating and drinking is 
tlie special occupation of tlie manes, as is stated times without 
end ; e. g. RV. x, 15. 4 = AV. xviii. 1. 51 = VS. xix. 55 = TS. ii. 

0. 12. 2 ; RV. X. 15. 8 = AV, xviii. 3. 46 = VS. xix. 51 ; also RV, 

X. I*?. 8 ; VS. xix, 58-60, 06 ; TS, i. 8. 5. 2, etc. In RV. x. 15. 3 = 
AV. xviii. 1. 45 = VS. xix. 56 = TS. ii. 6. 12. is the name 

of the nourishment of which the manes partake : hhajanta pitDds 
td ihdfjain.uthdli. In the hymn to pit dy RV. i. 187, in stanza 
Jl, the pUd is spoken of as the mdhatndd detuindin ‘the feast- 
companion of the gods’; just so the manes are designated in RV. 
vii. 76, 4 : td Ul (Imdmdn. rndhanidila fminn ftdmdnah kavdyah 
purm/dmk : cf. also AV. xviii. 4. 10 ; TS. ii. 5. 5. 5 ; TB. iii. 1. i. 
8. At RV. X. 14. 10 =: AV. xviii. 2. 11 =:TA. vi. 3. 1, also at TS. 

1. 8. 5. 2, the manes arci said to be the boon (iompanions of Yama : 
yamena ye sfidhanuidani mddanti. At AV. vi. 122. 4 ‘boon 
companionship ’ in the third heaven is asked for ; trtXye ndke m- 
dhanuidam madema. The coinbinod sense of all these passages 
is that the manes enjoy themselves in heaven with Yama and the 
gods, and the pitn is the exhilarating material which produces the 
effect, Hence sa-pitv-d means ‘the act of enjoying the pitd 
together.’ It is a synonym of sadhamidd-a, and the substitution 
of the latter at RV. i. 100. 7 = TB. iii. 6, 11. 1 would yield just 
the same sense as the existing te.xt : yehhih s^odhamAda.m pitdro 
na (Win [dyaoi^—yebhih sapit'odni p^itdro na tmm [dy(m). 

My readers will now surmise that the following discussion is 
an attempt to find the stem p)itn also in the remaining words of 
th('. group. The number of stanzas containing tliese words is 
cpiite considerable, and many of them are unquestionably obscure 
up to the point of liopelessness. I shall therefon' be content if 
I can show the way ; certainly there will be a strong case made 
out ; and, if it shall come to pass finally that my theory fails, the 
chapter of accidents, of specious veiisimilitudes, will be enriched 
by one more striking instance. 

I begin with RV. i. 83. 6, cjv&ed ydtra 'oddati kdrdr ulcthyils 
tdsye 'd tndro ahhipit'ohic ranyati. The Pet. Tjcx. cites tins sen- 
tence under ahhipit'od 1. “Einkehr”; and it is difficult to recog- 
nize the precise conception in virtue of which it was placed there. 
Grrassmann takes up the same idea, and renders : “ bei wem der 
, Stein als liederroicher Silnger tout, da einzukehren ist des Indra 
Lust.” But tdsya . . . ahhipit'ohu can naturally only mean ‘ bei 
seinen einkehrungen,’ and not ‘beim einkehren bei ihm.’ Lud- 
vig (463) translates : “ wo der stein singt als ukthakundiger 
preissanger, in dieser n'ahe freut sich Indra,” But why the plural 
ahhipitv'em if the singular ahhipitv^ means ‘nearness’*? And 
tdsya , . . abhipit'oesu would again naturally mean ‘bei seinen 
(des steines) nilhen :’ i. e,, the supposed action of drawing near 
which underlies the word ahhipit'o^m would have for its subject 
the press-stone. The notion of the press-stone coming near to 
Indra is not Vedic, and strikes me as faint and insipid. But this 
testimony in rebuttal is of secondary importance as compared 
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witli the simple fact that ran is apijlied here to Indra. Now 
when Indra takes delight, it is always in the pressed diink, sutii^ 
sutem, RV. i. lO. 5 ; viii. 12. 17 ; 13. 9 ; 31. C ; 93. 20 ; 96. 19 ; 
or in the soma-festivals, savatienn, x. 43. 0 ; or, what is much the 
same, in the stoma, uJctha, or <jastra, the song of praise which ac- 
companies the pressing of tlie soma, RV. iii. 4. 5 ; viii. 12. 18 ; 
33. 16 ; 34. n ; 92. 12. There is no expression outside of these 
in which Indra figures as the siibject of the root ran, and it 
seems therefore more than reasonable to suppose that abhipitra 
means ‘ the flow of the sap {inti'i) of the soma-plant.’ Hence, in 
RV. i. 101, 1, the uhtlia, stotra, or gastra along witli the soma 
which is pressed for Indra is designated as pitum/id vdcas. The 
pada reads mand'ino pitumdd areata vdcah. In RV. i. 01. 
7, Indra drinks pitu at the sdvanas: sdoauesa , , . pUdorn papivan. 
Further, in close parallelism with ahhlpitrem ranyati are the 
ex])ressions RV. x. 04. 11, ra.nmih sdmdrstdu pituindn iva hsd- 
yah ‘ delightful to behold like a home full of pit'd. RV. Iv. 
1. 8, ramdJi pifmidUhm samsdt ‘delightful like a feast rich in 
2 ntfd Regarding then the expression ahhipitvhu ranyati, as 
said of Indra, by itself, no one will be disposed to deny that our 
interpretation is almost self-evident in the light of these parallels. 

We turn next to RV. x. 40. 2, kuha svid dosd Miha rdstor 
cip'uind, kdihd '’bhipitvdi'ih karatah Icdho ‘^satuli. Ludwig (70) 
translates : “wo stellon sich die A 9 vinri am abend, wo beira auf- 
gange ein, wo ist ihre einkehr, wo tibernachten sie ?” Grassmann’s 
translation differs only in the wording. In these translations 
the expu’ession “ wo ist ihre einkehr, wo tibernachten sie ” is tauto- 
logical. I am not aware that there is in the Veda any such ex- 
pression as ‘ einkehren, turn in,’ which savors rather of modern 
travel with inns and stations. The nearest approach to such an 
idea is expressed by the root sd-\-ava, which means primarily 
‘ unhitch horses,’ and hence ‘halt.’ Tlie common noun of action 
is a,vas(ma. But if we look at RV. i. 104. 1, ydnis ta indra 
nisdde ahdri tdvi d n't slda svdn6 ml, Wnd: ninvueya vdyo ’■ramyd 
^pvdn dosd, rdstor vdhlyasah prapitn'e, we see that something 
more salient and special is meant. For, if not, we should be 
compelled to assume that abhip>itvdm in x. 40. 2 and prapitr'e in 
i. 104, I are exactly the same, and that would prove inconvenient 
in the sequel. And one may ask at once what it is that the 
Alvins or Indra really come for, . Is it a polite visit ? The. third 
stanza of x, 40 takes up the questions asked in x. 40, 2 in the well 
known catenary manner, and, as might be expected, one of them 
is hdsya . . . sdvand ’na gaohathah ‘to whose soma- pressing do 
ye come down (O ye A 9 vins)?’. Now the second stanza expresses 
the same question in the pahase MM '‘bhipitvdin karathah ‘ where 
do you take your pootations of piliiT And the exp:)ression rdlu- 
yasali prapitr'e ati, 104. 1 must mean ‘ (the horses) which quickly 
carry you to the soma-drink,’ or ‘which bring you at the time of 
the soma-drink.’ All that is necessary in addition is to show 
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that ahhipitod and pfrapitud are difEcrent kinds of soina-drink, 
and this we shall endeavor to do in the sequel. 

Similarly, iv. 10. 1 is addressed to Indra : a Hotyo yulu m.n- 
ylimaii r}l,u dravanto asya hdraya dpanah: tdsmd ul dndhoh 
snsjimd HiiddJcmm ihd '‘hhipitvdm karate yrnandh. Ludwig (51 Y) 
translates the second half “denn ihm haben wir saft (der) grosse 
tiichtigkeit (verleiht) gepresst, besungen volkiehe er bier seine 
ankunft.” Grassmann essentially in the same way. Idiree words 
in the stanza allude distinctly to the soma, namely rfj~m., midfudi^ 
and mpfmd and yet, according to the translators, there, is no 
indication of the fact that Indra is to drink it. How fe(!ble 
would the invocation to Indra in the fourth pfida merely to 
‘ arrive,’ aft(‘r the lirst and second pfidas have stated in goo<l 
Indra-language ‘ may the liberal ono, to whom belong the ))ress('d 
soma-shoots, come hither, may his bay steeds run to us’! Taking 
the stanza by itself, it is a veritable egg of Columbus to claim 
that the fourth pnda is to be translated ‘ may he, while songs of 
praise are singing for him, take hero his potation of soma {pil'd).'' 

Again, RV. i. 186. 1 = VS. xxxiii. 84, <% na 'd.fdddr vlddthc 
tsuposfd m(p)(%narah savitd detul eta : dpi ydthd ywuln.o mdtsnthd 
no vtpvani jdyad ahldpitvli mamm. Ludwig (19'7) translat(!S the 
second half thus : “ dass auch ihr, o jngendliche, trilnket all 
miser lebendes bei der einkehr.” And Grassinann very much the 
same way. We need but glance at those instances in which the 
root mad is used transitively to find ourselves again, idmost 
invariably, in the midst of words designating the soma. TJius 
RV. ix. 10'7. 2, sutii clt tnd . . . ma,dmno dndham ; i. 80. 2, mX 
tvd hnadad v'/sd mddah somah ; i. 53. 0, U tva mddd anafda.n, . . . 
tb sdmdsah ; iv. 42. 6, ydn md sdmdso mamddan ; likewise ii. 
22. 1 ; iii.'5'L 11 ; vii. 22. 2 ; 20. 1, 2 ; ix. 90. 5 ; 94. 5 ; 90. 21 ; x. 
110, 3, et al. I would therefore put the words of RV, i. 180. 1, 
mdtsatha ingnaiii jdyad abld.pit'de upon the same plane with 
maddmah tvd safe in RV. ix. 107. 2, and translate ‘do ye inspire 
the whole world at the soma-drink.’ 

In the same hymn, RV. i. 186. 1, we have utd na Idi Ivdintd 
gantv deJid smdt Hur'ddiir ahhipitvb sajdmk: a nrtrahe. hidray 
carsaniprds tuvXdamo nardm na ihd gamydh. Both Ludwig 
(197) and Grassmann translate ahhipUrb by “zur einkehr.” 
Again the invitation extended to Indra and Tv.astar foreshadows 
the soma,f and there is positively no reason for not translating 
ahhipitvh ‘ to the soma-drink,’ 

In RV. viii. 4. 21, the last one of the three stanzas of a ddna- 
stuti, we have again the expression ahhipitne avdranuh, i)aralle] 
with ahhipitvem ranyati in i. 83. 6, and more remotely with i. 
186. 1 : vrksag cm me abhipiteb ardranur gam bhaja'nta mehdnd 


* Note also the words sdieane and uhthd'rn in the stanza immediately 
following. 

f For the relation of Tvastar to the soma see now Hillebrandt, Soma, 
615. 
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'‘(j.omn hhifjonta mehuna. Grassmann translates “ die Biiiime 
selbst erfreuten sich bei meiiiem Nahn.” Ludwig (58S), “sclbst 
die bilume brausten bei meiiiem (Indra’s) iialien.” There is, bo 
far as can be seen, no reason why the root ran employed with 
ahhipitrxl should be translated otherwise than by ‘ rejoice ’ here, 
any more than at i. 83. 6. The hymn is addressed to ludra, but 
it is very unlikely that Tndra is the speaker in the danustuti. 
It seems to me that the priest or the yajanidna is speaking : 
‘ Even the trees* have rejoiced at my sonia-feast.’ In the third 
stanza of the same hymn occur the words 2 )ra 2 yit'o'e, and Cqntv'e ; 
the connection in which they appear is again almost conclusively 
in favor of our view of the word ahh^ntvk They will be treated 
next in order. Before continuing with our discussion of abhi- 
2 )Und, it will be of advantage to turn to those cases of the re- 
maining words which support our view with special clearness. 

We consider first RV. viii. 4. 3 = SV, i. 152 ; ii. lO'Zl (Nirukta 
iii. 20), the passage just alluded to : ydthd, cjcmro a 2 )<t hrtdm 
tr'Hyann ety dve ^rinam: a 2 nt'n'e oiah 2 ')^'a 2 '>itvb tnyam d gold hdn- 
uem sd. sdcd pthu. Grassmann translates : Gleich wie der 
Btlffel din-stend hin zur wasserreichen Quelle eilt, so komme 
Abends Morgends eilend her zu uns, und trinke bei den Kanrvas 
gern.” Ludwig : “ wie der wilde stier, wenn er diirstet, zu dem 
mit wasser versehenen salzsumpf konanit, ob in der nilhe ob in 
der feme komin schnell heran, trink viel bei den Kanva.” As 
was indicated in our introductory statement, this translation of 
praintm is diametrically opposed to that given by the same 
scholar at i. 104. 1, where he translates vdJdyasah praiJiVoe ‘‘die 
in die inlhe filhren.” Without attempting any further criticism, 
we may point to the theoretical conclusion to the comparison : 
Like a bull to the pond do you come — to what V It is altogether 
unlikely that the comparison is left unfinished in mid-air ; either 
a. 2 >it'i )6 or are certain to contain sonic word connected 

with soma-drinking. We may translate . . . Vdyam a, 

guhi Tcunvem sd sdcd plba ‘ do you come here to the soma-drink 
{ 2 iTa 2 yitrd). Do you bravely drink with the Kanvas.’ Oi', if the 
locative designates time, then we must render ‘Like a hull to the 
pond, do you come at the time of the soma-pressure designated 
by the term i. e., according to our assumption below 

(p). 33), the iwdtahsanana. Then this stanza is on the same 
level with RV. i. 104. 1, where the horses are said to convey 
Indra praintri'e, either to the soma-drink, or at the time of the 
IwcqMcd, the prdtahsavana. I have not been able to make out 
whether upitv^ [nah) is another designation of some kind of 
soma-drink, or whether it simply means ‘in friendship) (to us)’ as 
a secondary derivative from apt ‘companion,’ being employed 
here in alliteration with prapitvk The latter sense seems to be 


* The wooden utensils of the soma-pressure ? Cf. EV. ix. 37. 3, sotoo 
vane^u, and the many wooden instruments and vessels for its prepara- 
, tion : camasa, camu, drona, Icalaga, etc. 
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required at RV. viii. 20. 22 ; 21. 18. Ludwig’s inconsistency has 
been pointed out. Grassniann renders u.pUn'e in tlie same way as 
he frequently does abhi^yitve, namely “ in the evening.”'*' By what 
right ? As regards prapitoe, he finds himself in straits not much 
less severe than Ludwig’s ; he translates, at i. 104. 1, dom nustor 
vdhlyasah prapitv'e “die trefflich fahren frdh, am Tag, am 
Abend.” The phrase doxd ‘luistor means ‘by niglit and by day’; 
what use is there in adding anew after vdhlyamh an expression 
f or ‘ in the morning’ (friih) V This alone sliows prajiit'o'e 
means sometliing more than a mere designation of time. The 
perplexity of both translators, and the probability of the solution, 
are equally striking. 

We consider next liV. v. -‘K 7. i>it pdri •m.dyd (Ujfbh- 

ndh prapitedvi yd,ivn, dpo, Grassmann trans- 

lates the last pada'Gind vorwilrtsdringend triebst du weg die 
Feinde.” Even the most unbounded faith in the transition of 
meanings will be staggered at the. suggestion that one and the. 
same word shall mean ‘vorwiirts’ (v. 81. 7), and ‘morgends’ (viii. 
4. 3), in addition to other values. Ludwig (532) translates : 
“ aucli des (,)usna xauber hast du gefangen genonmien, ku leibe ihm 
gehend triebst du hinweg den l)asyu.” And yet, as we have 
seen, at viii. 4. 8 ho renders putpUve by “ in tier feme.” That 
prapit'ed'ih ymi means * going to the soma-feast ’ may be gath- 
ered from liV. vi. 20. 4, in a manner which I am strongly tem})ted 
to designate as unmistakable. The statement there, in a hymn 
to Indra, is (jatfur apadran . . . vud/imh (sc. htdrasya) pf/.suasv/d 
^fiimsya mdydh pU-od loX ^rirecit h'cui ewiui prd. ‘ By a hundred bolts 
(of Indra) tin; wiles of voracious (^lusna came to naught, lie 
(Indra) had not loft anything of the soma-drink.’ That is to 
say, Indra, having imbibed deej)ly of the soma, destroyed the 
demon — the old story. Can the parallel occurrence of prerpiped 
and pitu in two otherwise identical passages be due to acci(lent V 
In RV. i. 187. 1 we have pitum nu stomm . . . ydmja trit.6 mj 
djasdwtrdm mparuani. arddyat ‘Let me now praise the pitd . . . 
by whose might Trita tore Vrtra joint from joint.’ The ])aBsagc is 
quoted Nir. ix. 25, and Roth remarks very fittingly in his commen- 
tary that, as it stands, it would suit Indra as Avell as Trita. Now 
is it not obvious that Indra avails himself of the force of the pitd 
by prapitvdm ydn, RV. v. 3 7. 7 ? The same statement in more gen- 
eral tex’ms is made also in RV. x. 55. 8, where Indra is likewise 
urged to destroy the Dasyus : pitot soniasya diva d ordhandh 
pAro nir yudhd ^dhamad ddsyun. At any rate, we may assert 
confidently that the expression x^apitodm ydn means neither 
“vorwilrtsdringend” (Grassm.) nor “zu leibe gehend” (Ludw.), 
since in RV. iv. 16. 12 the expression jorap to ^ dhnah is employed 
to indicate the condition under which Indra slays demons and 
Dasyus. Here prapitvh alindh must be a designation of time, 
or of some special situation. 


* So also hesitatingly Bohtlingk, in his lexicon. The Pet. Lex. trans- 
lates it by “friendship,” just as in viii. 30. 33, 
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This brings ns to a point in our investigation which renders it 
necessary to distinguish between the various compounds of -pitvd. 
Hitherto we have simply endeavored to show that both abhipitvd 
and prapitvd contain the word pUd, and refer to soma-drink. 
We now advance another stop : it seems equally clear that pra- 
pit'od is the designation of the morning-pressure, the prdtahsa- 
vana or pratahsma on the other hand, abhipitnd is the desig- 
nation of the trtiya-savana, tlie evening pressure. The par- 
aphrase of prapUnd. is contained in RV. i. 124. 12 = vi. 64. 6, 
■ndrap go, ye pitiibhdjo 'vydHpln ‘the heroes who di’ink pit'A in the 
morning.’ Lot ms first return to prcipitrdvi yihi, at RV. v. 31. 1. 
According to our view, pixipitnain. ydnti, dpa ddsyimr asedhah is 
to be translated ‘ while going to the morning-pressing (of soma) 
you drove away the Dasyus.’f A very good parallel, which 
shows that the special divisions of the sacrificial day are made 
salient in appeals to the gods to destroy the evil one, appears at 
RV. iv. 28. S, dhann indro ddahad agmr indo piird ddsyun ma- 
dhydduUndd ahhike . . . pur-t sahdsrd plrvd n% Ixo'hTit. Ludwig 
translates : “ Indra schlug, Agni brannte, o Indu, die Dasyu vor 
deni mittag noch ini kampfe . . . warf viele tausende mit dem pfeile 
iiieder.” Grassmann also renders puru, iH.adhyd'mdindd by “ vor 
der Mittagszeit.” This is correct, and I would merely add that 
the expression refers by implication to the mid-day pressure. 
The time of the mid-day pressure, the nisJcevalya, is by distinc- 
tion the time in which the demons are slain : etad vd mdrasya 
7 i,iskevaly(rm savcmavi yan ntudhyn radio ham saoaoi.am, tena vrtram 
a/jiyhdnsat tena ryajiylmta (^B*. iv. 3. 3. 6). This puts it upon 
tiie same plane pv dp Itv dm ydn: i. e., Indra, having strength- 

ened himself at his breakfast of soma, as it were, is able to des- 
patch all hostile creatures before the i.o -i d-v r-iv.is-ir.-. which is 
peculiarly his own.J And, as has been :: i- t: ■ , the same 

thing is expressed in pouipite'e dhaak at RV, iv. 16. 12, kdtsaya 
pr%w.anh apusam nh harhth prapitre dhnah hdyaeadi suhasrfi: 
sadi/6 dasydn oarwr. Icdtsyena prd strap aakrchh vrhatad 
abfuke. Ludwig (6 1 '7) ' translates : “den Kutsa warfst du den 
^usna den gefrilssigen nider, beim naheii des tages, den veriichter 
des' getreides mit tausenden, mit dera Kutsa freundlichen totetest 
du also gleicli die Dasyu : ‘ er rolle des Sura rad heran,’ so dachte 
Kutsa.” Grassmann similarly renders prupitve dhnah by “frtlh 
am Morgen.” In our view it means literally ‘ at the morning- 
pressure of the day:’ that is, ‘at the daily morning-pressure.’ 


*EV. viii. 3. 7 ; X. 113. 1, it is designated as purvdplti. Yasna 10. 2 
fE. , the first of the two daily Mazdayasnian pressures is designated as 
the havanem fratarem, contrasted with the havanem uparem. Cf. also 
(in what way) rapifhva and its derivatives rapithvina and rapithviiara ; 
arempithva, Yasna 44, 5 (cf. Neriosengh), &dAfrapithvo, Vd. 8. 10; fur- 

ijliGT p 80* 

t Of. RV. vi. 47. 31, divi~dive . . . hr pit, asedhad dpa sddmano j&lp 
t RV. iv. 35. 7, prAtab sntdm apibo haryagva mAdhyarhdinam sd- 
vanarh Mvalam te. 
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Hence the expression, from, the sacerdotal point of view, means 
much the same as ‘ in the morning,’ 

In connection with the last passage, we must place before our 
readers the difficult, but obviously parallel, passage BV. vi. 31. 3, 
tiuhh hCiUena, d)7u piimati), inctr<i cipiuHam yudhya hdyavivm 
(jaAmtmi: dd^<t ddlui stTyasya ‘nmmydi^ cahrd'n). driver 

dpCinsi* Ludwig (554) translates the second half : ‘‘du bissest 
ihn im nahkarapf, und raubtest des Surya rad, und tilgtost die 
Hchildcn.” That is, here prtijy'Uiik is translated by “ im nahkampf,” 
but in the parallel passage iv. 1(). 12 ■prapit'iih diJinoh is rendered 
“ boirn nahen des tages.” Grassmann more consistently translates : 
“am Morgen zebu .Daemonen (schlugst du), nahmst hinwcg dann 
der Sonne Rad und tilgtest aus die Schiiden.” Aufrecht in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift xxv. 001 boldly siil)stitutoH dlvanh for and trans- 
lates “ auch hast du in der Frtlhe des Morgens der Honne ihr Rad 
geraubt iind grosse Thaten ausgeftlhrt.” I cannot illuminate the 
suspicious word ddpa^ which Sayana derives from the root 
‘ bite,’ But, leaving it out of the (piestion, there is again no 
difficulty in translating ‘when drinking the soma of the 

morning-pressure,’ or ‘ at the time of the morning-])rossure,’ 
The mention of the morning-])ressure in connection with Indra’s 
destruction of the hostile forces, alluded to in both the two 
passages, iv. 10. 12 and vi. 31. 3, is the same as that contained in 
RV. X. 112.' 1, 'mdrn, ‘pVxi prutikmndm midi^ya. prdtidjsavds td’ixi 
Ju pnr\)dp%tih : hdri^usixi, hdidu'ne ipura. <pdtrun^ etc. The difficult 
passage RV. i. 180. 9 is related to iv. 10. 12 and vi. 31. 3, .s'ftn/p 
C((hrd>u. prd vrlyij jutd djam />rapUd& vdotnn. urayo viu.sfiyutl 
^^pf/nd <i 'itmmipdi : npdnfi ydt parfivdfo ^jugann vtdye hcDdy etc. 
Ludwig (472) translates: “ des Sura (Svar) i‘ad rollte er in gewaltig- 
keit sich zeigend hervor ,■ rothfliammend ontlockt er die stirnnie 
(oder : raubt er den donnerkeil Vf) ; diss vermugend entlockt er sie, 
als, 0 XJpana Kavi, aus der feme du ziir hilfe kanist,” etc. I do not 
see that the word prapitve is translated here at all, unless it is 
represented by the word “hervor” in the -first clause, the division 
of the padas notwithstanding. In the commentary on the pas- 
sage, Ludwig gives up his translation and suggests an extremely 
hypothetical view, one feature of 'wdiich is ’otiGam as an absolutive 
from a root vac ‘ rollen.’ Grassmann translates : “ geboren kaum 
trieb kraftig er der Sonne Rad, bei Tages Anbruoh nimmt er flam- 
mend sich das Lied ; er reisst es an sich mit Gewalt.” Bergaigne, 
ii. 339, takes essentially Grassmann’s view, adding that vdaim is 
“ le prototype celeste de la prihre humaine.” The passage is one 
of the countless ones which allude to legends so well known that 
the poets do not take the trouble to narrate them in full. There 
is, to begin with, no liindrance in the way of regarding prapit-uh 
as ‘at the matutinal soma.’ The mention of IJ 9 anas Kavi (or 
Kavya) in connection with Indra also suggests the soma. Thus, 

* The padapatha and the editions read dvivG rdpdnsi. The excellent 
emendation is that proposed by Aufrecht in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxv. 601. 

j This implies the emendation of vdcani in the text to vdjram. 
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at i. 51. 11, Qndndista ydcl ufme hdmf'o sdoCm mdraf and com- 
pare Bergaigne ii. ,340 (middle of the page) ff. Is arund in our 
stanza really an epithet of Indra, as all who have dealt with the 
passage assume, and as is claimed explicitly hy Ludwig v. 39, 
Ijottom ? I am, for my part, not acquainted with any passage in 
wliich this IS the case, unless we except TB. ii, 1 . 10. 6, where 
Indra is designated as ((rwja rrhf, which does not prove that he 
might also be designated as plain orund. Soma is and 

in the light of Indra’s well-known achievements in the matter of 
drunkenness (cf. v. 29. 1 ; viii. 60. 4; x. 110. 4; x. 1 19, and our Story 
of Indra and Namuci, J.A.O.S. xv. 143 ff.) pfida h may perhaps be 
translated ‘ at the matutinal drink the bright (soma) steals (In- 
dra’s) spee(ih.’ In pada e, a nmmiyfti means perhaps ‘ steals it 
back, gets it back’ (cf. dp-dd and dd, ; d + hor and 7i<ir ; dp dm 
and dp onie muG) ; and 7pd/??.d may be Indra-: ‘’but he, 

the mighty (Indra), obtains it hack.’ Be this as it majq it seems 
quite certain that prapitok here again appears in connection with 
soma-practices, and there seems no reason, from any point of 
view hitherto suggested, to deny it the translation which we 
advocate for the word throughout. 

The two following occurrences of prnpltve, taken by them- 
selves, are again so clear as to offer well-nigh conclusive proof of 
the truth of our interpretation. RV. viii. 1. 29 reads : on.duia tod 
siirtidditd iii.di'in.((, ’)n.<HlJi]/d,mdine divdh: ‘oohiui prapito'G opipar- 
vor'e u</so dstSi/idso (oortsotf: The Pet. Lex. translates opipimord 
by “an die Nacht angrenzend, am Ende der Nacht befindlieh,” 
i. e. ‘ matutinal.’ The diametrically opposite translation in the 
abridged lexicon, b}?- “ in die Nacht reichend, nachtlich ” marks 
again most interestingly the havoc which has been wrought in all 
translations of the passages which contain the words ending in 
-pitvd. G-rassmann in his concordance has followed the larger 
Pet. lexicon, but in his translation he has again become confused: 
“ hei Sonnenauf gang, Indra, sind dir meine Lieder zugerollt, und in 
des Tages Mitte und am Abend dir, und in der Dilmraerung der 
Nacht.” That is, he tates prapito'e, npipirnari, asyndetioally for 
two designations of time; he translates “am Abend” 

in the teeth of his own rendering of the word by “ in the morn- 
ing” at RV. viii. 4. 3 ; i. 104 1, and especially at vii. 41, 4, which 
is in closest parallelism with our stanza. Ludwig (585) trans- 
lates: “meine stoma sind bei der sonne aufgang, in des tages 
mittaglicher zeit, bei des nachtdunkels nahen, Vasu, dir entgegen- 
gekommen.” He too is compelled, however, to render prapit'oe, 
“in the morning” (“bei der annaherung . . . der tage”) at viii. 
41. 4. The latter reads as follows : xit'o ’darfini bhdgavantdh 
sydmo Hd pmipit'od utd niddhyG dhndni : ut6 '‘ditd uiogliman 
s^ryasya vaydm devdndm suoiatau sydma. 

There can be no question that the translators are correct in 
agreeing that ddUd siryasya here means ‘ at sunset,’ just as it 


*See GrassmamTs lexicon, and Hillebrandt, Soyna, p. 18 ff. 
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unquestionably does at RV. v. 69. 3, prdtdr deinm ddithh joha- 
vtmi 'oiadhydvidina hdita s-trydsya ; or at v. 16. 3, titd yfitam 
samgav'e priddr dhno m.adhydmdin<( dditd stryusyn. Hence 
prapitve at viii. 41. 4 must mean ‘in the morning,’* * * § or, as we 
construe it, ‘at tlie matutinal soma.’ At viii. 1. -29 the three 
divisions of the day are stated inverselyf {HtiTo ddiUi means ‘ at 
sunset’), and propUnh apipmhire is the more explicit vei'sion 
of pTdpitmi: it means ‘at the matutinal soma in the period of 
the day next to the night,’ i. e. ‘at tlie dawn’;| cf, pltubMfi) 
vydstau «at RV. i. 124. 12=:vi. 64. 6. 'The mention of the stonut in 
viii. 1. 29 shows distinctly that the secular divisions of the day 
are not so much in the mind of the ];)oet as the sacerdotal divis- 
ions, into pr<lt(ih-fmmin(i)u., indd}iy(ividin(U)i, and trUytri'n so- 
v((n(t/»h. Tlie expression pvapit/id. itpitpirvore, is e(piivalent to 
prdt(dpdv<f'/ie, or prdttihmve. 

The word apUpiriuirii ociuirs once more in RV. iii. 9. 7, tad 
bhadfh'n tdvo donsdnd pakayd (de ch<id<iyaii : iedni ydd nyne 
papmah sdiiidsote sdniiddhinii (yrUptmuirh, Sayana glosses pir- 
varvunihhe <ig7iivih<tranakdU, and Ludwig (309) translates the 
second half of the stanza “ wenn dieh, o Agni, die herdentiere 
umlagern, den entztlndeten bei beginn der nacht.” A good pic- 
ture this, the cattle lying about the fire kindled at night, and it 
may be supported by such statements as TB. iii. 2. 1. 5 ; C^IB. iii, 
9. 1. 3 : tdsvidt suytnu. pripwa iL'jHmunCaKirtdnte ‘therefore do 
the cattle return (from the pasture) in the evening.’ Yet it a]j- 
pears from a simple investigation of the root idh with saio that 
it is not in place here. Nowhere do the Vedic poets speak of the 
fire lighted in the evening ; on the other hand, it is stated in nu- 
merous instances that the fire is lighted in the morning, and more 
specifically at dawn. 

Thus RV. V. 28. I , sdmiddho ogntr dim y.oo'ir apret protyddd nfii- 
sfiin iinnyd in bhuti ; RV. iv. 39. 3, sdmiddhe (ignd imUo vyiiatdu; 
RV. vii. 8. 1, ddginr dgra usdsam. apoai ; RV. iii. 10, 9 (cf. also 
i. 22, 21), tdm.t'od inprd ripu7rydro J(lgrv(inf^t/li% sdi/i md/i((te ; RV. 
i, 44:. 7, 8, sdm Ki tvd y'opi m d V((h(i pimdinta jmicedasd 

^gne devd,n ihd . . . iiyiiMim hsdptdi (cf. also stanza 4) ; RV. x. 101. 
1, iid budhyadhnom sdv/(fnas(dj, sdkiidyah sum ugnlm. Indhvmn ; 
vii. 78. 2, ]>rdti fim (fgn'/r jurute sdiJiidd/uth . . . 7(sd' ydti jydtisu 
hddhamdndj vipvd tdmdfisi, etc. Hence imir-budh ‘awakening 

* So Sayaiia to EV, ; prapitve ‘Imam prapte purvahpe. But Sayana 
to the corresponding passage AV. iii, 16. 4 : prapitve sdydhne alindm ; 
Malildhara to VS. xxxiv. 37 : prapitve prapatane astamaye ; Madhava 
to TB. ii. 8. 9, 8 : sdyaihhdle. 

t Cf. Roth, Yaska’s Nirukta, Eidauterungen, p. 84. 

X Here Sayana offers a translation antipodal to that given by himself 
at RV. vii. 41. 4 : prapitve prapte divam asyd 'vasdne. 

§ This word offers a good example of what might be called the in- 
flated translations of Vedic passages. The connection in which we 
have placed the passage shows conclusively that jdgrvdhsali means 
simply ‘ having awakened (in the morning).’ The Pet. Lex. explains it 
as“munter, eifrig, unermildlich Grassmann, “die wachsam sind 
Ludwig (810), “ die liederkundigen brahmapasilnger, die wachen.” 
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in tlie morning’ is a standing epithet of Agni (RV. i. 65. 10 ; 
127. 10 ; iii. 2. 14 ; vi. 4. 2 ; 15. 1), The situation expressed at 
RV. iii. 9. 7 in the words Uuirh i/(Ul inpie pnftixih sojiidsote scirn- 
iddhoni apiporiior'e, is therefore rather tliat Mdiioh is epitomized 
in the word s<(di(i(fvd at RV. v. 76. 3 zr: SV. ii. 1104, a stanza 
addressed to the Alvins : ntd yatam st nay aide, prdtar dJtno ma- 
dluydnulind uditd s^tryosi/o : dual ndkfaat doom (;.ddtt<naeno, etc. 
The expression smayave jirdtdr dlmah is described graphically 
by Sayana on the SV. as the. time of the morning when the cattle 
come home from grazing in the forest to be milked : sumyaolumie 
yuDO dohuhhutaidi yosarin kfde, rutryujairohlle hi ydvo mine 
hiamtnidni hhuhsnyitnu dohdyn smhyane pratlnirixirUinte. In 
Hir. CtS. i. 19. 3 the day is divided into live divisions : 
ein’ayiive niiidhynmdine ‘■pordhne mipnn. Here, to be sure, the 
mnhyinui is in the second place, still, however, early in the morn- 
ing ; and at any rate not too much value must be attached to 
sporadic systematizations of this sort. Gf. alsoTB. i. 5. 3. 1 ; Ap. 
9i’. ix. 7. 3 ; XV. 18. 13, and scholia. That apiparvnrd is not to be 
regarded with Siiyana (to RV. iii. 9. 7) and Ludwig as the begin- 
ning, but rather as the end of the night follows also from the 
passage AB. iv. 5 : iipiipmairyd mm snnisl d.j/ (diruvmm, npiyn- 
rvnrdni hhalu vd etCnii chnnddhsl Hy ha sind ’‘did.i ‘‘tdni hi. ’^ndrm'n 
rfitres tamaso mrtyor hihhyatarn atyapdrayahs^ tad ajdy.nrva- 
rd.ndni. apiyavvariitnaia. (the metres) said: “We endure 

the (entire) night.” He (the sage Aitareya) therefore called 
these metres apiQarvnra. For they safely carried beyond the 
darkness of night, that is death, Indra who was afraid of it (the 
night). That is the ^^yn'pcoaacrw-character of the ajdipirvara- 
metre.’ Of. also GB. ii. 5. 1, 3 ; Ap. pr. xiv. 3. 11. We may 
conclude by saying that the juxtaposition of prapitm with api- 
pv/ri>r/r(Vat RV. viii. 1. 29 is the most explicit statement which 
determines the time of the prnpitvd Hhe matutinal soma.’ It 
takes place at dawn, the time of the first activity, when the fire 
is kindled, when the divinities of the morning are invoked, when 
the cattle assemble to be milked. 

It is easily conceivable that the word prapUne should have 
assumed the general value of a divisioii of time. Thus pTupitne 
may perhaps in one or the other instance have arrived at the 
faded meaning ‘in the morning,’ just as ahhijiiln'e (see below) 
may have assumed the value ‘in the evening.’ In RV. i. 189. 7, 
tndni tdn. ayna tddidyun vi vidjaln vhi /mipitve n/dnaso yajatra : 
ahhipitv'e ntdnave. Qasyo hludi etc., it is not easy to say whether 
the primary or secondary value is to be assumed : ‘ O Agni, you 
partake of (the sacrifice) at the matutinal soma,’ or ‘ in the morn- 
ing.’* In either case Agni is doubtless imagined as a partaker of 
the soma ; the passage is absolutely otiose. 

* Cf. the formula ague ver hotrani, Katy. Or. xxiii. 8. 1 ; 8ayana, 
prapitve saihnihita eva hate . . . ahhipitve Hdiipmptahale ^hhigamana- 
vati yajne vd. For the translation see Ludwdg (293) and Grassinann ; 
also Geldner’s criticism, Ved. Stud. ii. 156 if. 
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I do not, venture to translate RV. x. 73. 2, ahhtvrte hui td inahR- 
padmdj dhoantdt prapittidd ud (mintd. <jdrhjul'h. Grassinaim 
•speaks of the hymn as pai’tly unintelligible, and then proceeds 
to make his assertion more than good by translating “ ungohen 
gleichsam waren diese (Orte, etwa die Wolkon in denon die Wasser 
eingesehlossen waren) von dem Aveitschreitenden (Indra, oder 
Visnu?); aus der dunklen Tagesfrilhe erhoben sich die neugebo- 
renen (Wasscn* ?).” LudAvig (G42) renders “das Avar gleichsam 
nmhtillt Aunn grossen orte, aus dem dunkel, der feme kamen 
sie als kinder hervor (die Marut).” The chic'i interest of this 
version lies in the translation of prajatiutd by “aus der feme,” 
sincic the saane interpret, cn’ renders prdjdtvent vi. 31, 3 (oGd) by 
“nahkanipf,” prapUtut at i. 104. 1 (4()0) by “in die julho,” and 
pritjiUndni at v. 31. 7 (r)32) by “ 7ai leibe.” In his commemtary 
Ludwig translates /rnijdtvdd by “in der nilhe.” Does dhtulvidt 
jirapitiuld, mean ‘ from the daAvning morning,’ i. e. from the morn- 
ing when still da.rk with twilight? cf. prapitm'. npUpirnurh above. 

There is but one additional occurrence of the AAUjrd jmijdtnd, 
Avitli dpapitiu't, at RV. iii. 53. 24 ; of this we shall speak below. 

We return uoav to the remaining cases of (ihhipitiuL Here 
again there seems reason to believe that the Avord was not merely 
a general designation for the act of soma-drinking, but that it 
refers to the draughts of soma at the evening-])re.ssure, the 
tfUipit’n sdtuimuii. RV. iv. 34. 5 is addre.ssed to the Rbhu : d, luth 
pltdno dddjdtDO. dJinfiiii. hud. ustddt. naTKisvd ivd. (padii. Ludwig 
(106) : “Zu euc.h hei des tages einkehr* sind die tranko Avie /air 
wohnung die kiihe, die erst gekalbt, gekommen.” Grassmann 
also renders dhhipifiAe. dJitulnh “ hoi dor Tage Einkehr.” I would 
translate ‘To you the drinks have come, at the daily evening 
])rcssuro etc.’ ddus, as a matter of fact, is always said of the 
Jlbhns : RV. i. 101. 8 ; iii. 52. 6 ; iv. 38. 11 ; 35. 9. AV. vi. 47. 3 ; 
ix. 1, IS.f The phrase parallel to nbhipitDe, dhndm. in these pas- 
sages does not contain some general statement of time, but the 
technical terms trUjpuh and dhhdpitv'e, designate the 

same occasion, not prcci.sely from the point of vicAV of the pres- 
sure of the .sorna, but from the subsequent one of drinking the 
draugh'ts of sorna. The addition of the word dJindni or dhnali^ 
which is found with both (ddapitnh and prapitve (i. 120. 3 ; iv. 
16. 12), is the same as in the phrase idd. dinah ‘at this time of 
the day’ at iv. 33, 11 ; just as the AVord dhmih is preceded here 
by a designation of time, idd^ so d.hJd/dtve and prapitv'e taken by 
themselves are secondarily employed as designations of time. 
•The notion of the ‘turning in of the day ’ is poetic, but not Vedic. 

The passage RV. iv. 35. 6 is also addressed to the Rbhus, and 
is explained by the preceding : yo wih sundty abhipit-vh dhndiii 
tlvrdm vdjilsdh sdv<m<(hi 'nidddyd. Here also (dddxdtm dhndm 

* But at RV. i. 126. 3 Ludwig (1001) translates the same expression, 
abhipitve dhndm, by ‘als die tage gekommen,’ This cannot be under- 
stood to mean ‘ evening ’ in any sense. Is it at all likely that the ex- 
pression should have passed under two such widely different values ? 

■|’ Cf. also the preceding article, pp. 4, 5. 
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is secondarily tlie equivalent of trtlyani sdvonnjn. Here again 
the word scwun((, accentuates the steady adherence of the group 
of words under discussion to the soma-sacrifice. 

Once more the special restriction of the word ahhipitvd to the 
enjoyment of the soma pi'essed in the evening appears at RV, iv. 
16. 1. The stanza has been discussed above. 1 would here draw 
attention anew to the word ojlu in the expression a sati/o yatii 
nt.<((/lidvdu rjut . . . ihd ^hhijntmhh lumite (pyndnuh. The word 
is a secondary derivative from rfmi^ which means ‘ the previously 
pressed soma-shrubs.’ That is, the soma-plant after it has been 
])ressed for the morning and noon libations is employed anew at 
the third or evening libation. The use of the jyisd is described 
at Kgs. X. 3. 12 ff.; 9. 1 ff.; Ap. gr. xiii. 10. 5"ff.; 20. 8 ff.; it 
belongs regularly to Indra and the Maruts. The situation im- 
plied therefore by the two words rf .u and is simply 

this : Indra is called to make his sorna-potatious in the evening 
from the the previously pressed soma-shoots. Cf. on rfm 

and \ jlun Hillebrandt’s recent discussion, Soojm, p, 235 ff. 

Tlie more general meaning ‘ in the evening ’ may have arisen’ 
out of the primary one ‘at the evening soma.’ Thus, iii RV. 
viii. 2'7. 20 (Ludwig 229), the word occurs imbedded in designa- 
tions of time. It is preceded in stanza 19 hy stir yn inlyolfi, ni- 
tnruGt^ prtdmdhi^ and ritndhydvidioie divdh ; it is followed in 
stanza 21 by S'&rn 'fidite, vKidhydmdine, and dided. Thei’e seems 
no special reason for associating the word here with any feature 
of the soma-cult ; but on the other hand it is also possible that all 
tliese designations of time are made with reference to the sacri- 
ficial day, and that the three sdmno are in the mind of the poet. 
He may l)e eclectic in the choice of his designations, employing 
the ordinary astronomical names in most cases, and the sacer- 
dotal name for evening in the case of ohldylto'e. Nothing is 
more natural in the Rig-Veda, which may be designated not only 
by the name of sacrificial poetry, but by a more salient and spe- 
cifically Hindu title, the poetry of the sacrifice._ It is for the 
most part unquestionably in the bonds of sacrificial institutions.^ 
Similarly in RY. v. V6. 2 (addressed to the Apvins), dmddhlAyitoh 
^vdsti. iirdty dvortim ddydse fnnhhdvlsdia, (ihhijdtve 

may mean ‘in the evening.’ Ludwig (47) translates “am tage 
am abend mit gunst bereitwilligst koinraend,” etc. In^the next 
stanza o(!cur other designations of time ; samyooe, yrettdr t'dmah, 
uuidhydvuliiie, and uditd sfiryasya ; the presence of the word 
sanujuo'e as a designation of time (see above, }). 37) illustrates well 
the possibility of the poetical grouping together of astronomical 
designations of time with such as are derived secondarily from 
other important circumstances of Yedic life. In the ddnastuti^ 
RY. 1. 126. 3, dpa md. . . dd<;a rdthdso ast/mh: saMih sahdsram 
dnu gdvyaoi. tigdt sdnat Jcalcstvdn alddpitm dhndm, it^is^ again 
impossible and unnecessary to decide whether abhipitv'e dhndm 
means ‘at the evening soma’ or secondarily and poetically ‘ in 
the evening.’ Ludwig (1011) translates “zu mir sind gekommen 
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zelin wagon etc. . . als die tage gekominen emj)fieng sic Kaksi- 
vrui.” Tlio expression “ als die tage gekoinnieii ” has a poetic or 
even biblical flavor, but it does not really mean much here, and 
it does not accord witli the same scholar’s rendering of the ex- 
pression at RV. iv. 34. 5 (cf. above). Grassmann more consist- 
ently translates “ KakschTvat emptieng sie bei des Tages Einkehr 
(d. h. am Abend).” Sfiyana, (ihhipitva^abda <lsii'tinak<ll<io<le~L. 

There is C)ne more occurrence of the word ahhl}>it)ui, in RV. 
vii. 13. 0, a stan/.a ch^ar enough in outline, but obscure in a num- 
ber <)1‘ (h'tails. Tile text is as follows ; lyur drtlun'n n/i •nynn'thdm 
pdrniful-iti. ca.nhl ahJupitiHn'n. jtujama : 'nulrah sntn- 

kffit ai/utrd'Ji drundhiiyan nddlirlvamh. The stanza 

pictures enemies of Sudas who seem to (U’oss the river Rariisni 
in or(hu’ to attack him, or in order to esca}>e after an unsuccessful 
attack. Roth, /iU,)' fAUiratur itiid Getudiirhfc des Weda, p. 00, 
translates “Zu eineni Erfolge, nicht ohne Erfolg, gi(‘ngen sie in 
die Panisnl, and schnell (wie ein Rferd) schloss sie sich wiedor 
zusammen {(ddt/pUiutih Roth regards the flrst state- 

ment as an iroiucal descri})tion of the failure of the enemies of 
Sudas to reach him. Ludwig (lOOo) renders “ wie zn dem ihnen 
bestimniten ziele sind zu ihrer vernichtung sie an die Parusnl 
gegangen, selbst der rasche kam nicht heim.” Grassmann, “ Ihr 
Ziel, tier Strom, ward ihnen zum Verderben ; der schncllste selbst 
fand dort die Ruhestiltte.” All three tramslators resort to render- 
ings of tibh.lplt\ui. which cannot be employed in any other passage 
in which the word occurs.* lh)ssibly the ti’anslation is ‘ They 
went as if to a goal [eras if after projierty [drthavh ix'i)], into 
destruction, into the Parusni ; even the swift one did not come 
to the evening-soma,’ The last statement in the mouth of a Brah- 
manical worsliiper would be e(piivalent to saying “ he did not 
reach his home and hearth.” Or, if we take caned positively in- 
stead of negatively, wo may translate ‘the swift one alone came 
to the evening soma, i, e. reached home.’ (Cf. Hopkins in this 
Journal, xv. 2(52, note 2.) But these translations are no more 
certain than the preceditig ones. 

We turn now to the d-m. key. apa.pltcd, which occurs in con- 
nection with prapiivd in RV. iii. 53. 24, Inm indra bhamtdsya 
putrd cipapitvxhh cihitur nd prap)it>nhn : hhviuhity (upuiin araiMih 
nd )dtya>)i jyd'iiajam pari nayavty djiiu. Rotli, Zur Literatar 
etc.,p. Ill, translates “diese Soline Bharata’s kennen (feindliches) 
abwenden, nicht (freundliches) hinweuden. Sie s])ornenf ihr Ross ; 
wie einen ewigen Feind tragen sie den starken Bogen (spahend) 
umher in der Schlacht.” Ludwig (1003) translates “0 Indra, 
dise Bharata denken nicht an nilhe und nicht an feme ; sie trei- 
ben das ross wie einen nie versagenden heifer, als liiltte es der 
bogensehne kraft fflhren sie es in den wettkampf.” Grassmann 
translates “ 0 Indra, diese Sohne des Bharata halten das feme im 


* Ludwig in his commentary, “in die nahe” for “heim.” 
f On p. 106 he reads pinvanti for Mnvanti, 
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Auge nicht das nahe etc.” It is evident that the words under 
discassion are one of the chief causes of the obscurity of the 
translations. By what road Ludwig arrives at the rendering 
‘‘nahe ” for apapitvd and “feme” for prapitrd it seems impos- 
sible to discover. But for the fact that he renders prapitvdd 
at RV. X. 7 S. 2 (642) by “aus der feme,” one might assume that 
he has merely transposed the two words in his translation, intend- 
ing indeed that aipapUrd shall have the value of “feme.” 

In the explanation of the stanza I believe we must bear in mind 
the traditional hostility of Vigvamitra and the Bharatas against 
Vaai^tha and the Tirtsus. Sayana says in explanation of our 
stanza api oa samgrctme sahc0am aranam arim ira vasist/idn 
prafg apram prerayanti^ tatap ca balam’ dlianum parinayanil, va- 
sisthan hantum parasamdh&nena earanti. Sayana doubtless has 
in mind the stanza RV. vii. 33. 6, which to him speahs in plain 
language of a defeat of the Bharatas by the Tytsus : danda id$ ^d 
godjctnma asan pdriohinnd hharatd arhhahdsah: dhharao oa 
puraetd vd&ixtha Ad '%t tr'tsundm vipo aprathan'ta, ‘ Like staves 
used for driving cattle, the insignificant Bharatas were broken.* 
And Vasistha became the leader; then indeed did the clans of 
the Trtsu spread themselves out.’ The stanza has been inter- 
preted variously (cf. Hillebrandt, Soma, p. 110), but there seems 
to me no way of avoiding one conclusion. It states that the 
Bharatas were either for a time or altogether hostile, or without 
the services of Vasistha : cf. PB. xv. 5. 24. Either it contains 
an account of a contest between the Bharatas, the followers of 
Vigvamitra, and the Trtsus, the followers of Vasistha, in which 
the Bharatas were worsted — or, if the Bharatas and the Trtsus 
are identical, as has been assumed by Ludwig, JRig- Yeda, iii. 175, 
and Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 413 ff., then the stanza states that the 
Bharatas (Trtsus) were powerless until Vasistha became their 
priest. Or, again, if we favor Hillebrandt’s assumption that the 
Bharatas were defeated until the Trtsus with Vasistha at their 
head came to their assistance, it is again the presence of Vasistha, 
the representative of the Brahraanical principle, which is con- 
trasted with the condition of hostility or strangeness to Brah- 
manical life on tlic part of the Bharatas.* I am, for my part, 
inclined to adhere to the simplest construction of the stanza, that 
which would see in it the account of a battle between the Bha- 
ratas (/wa^r/ya) and the Trtsus with Vasistha {brahman), the 
latter being representatives of bralnnaoical orthodoxy. In the 
course of the rajamya-c&rQmorxj, at TS. i. 8. 10. 2 ; TB. i. 7. 4. 

2 ; 6. 7, we find the formula esa, vo hfmratd rd^d, soma ‘smdkam 
b^'dhmandndm raja. ‘ This person here, O Bharatas, is your king ; 
Soma is king of us, the Brahmans.’ The TB. adds tasmdt sonia- 
rdpmo brdihmandh: In VS. ix. 40 ; x. 18, the same formula 

* Oldenberg’s after-thought (Z.D.M.G. xlii. 207 ff., based upon Ber- 
gaigne, Religion Vedique, ii. 862), that the Trtsus are identical with the 
V asigfhas, both being the priests of the Bharatas, seems to me the least 
pirobahle of all that have been suggested. 
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■M, ShcmfiSfA^ 


occurs in the version esa vo raja, etc., and Sayana at 3, 

8. 12 rem^rrks that Bauddhayana reads esa vo hharata etc., bnt 
that Apastamha presents the option of any of the followipg 
ethnic designations : hharataly, hv/ravah, pafiGMah,- icwiyipanGmah, 
or the indefinite janah* Correspondingly, in the Ka^va school 
of the VS. xi. 1 1 and ’2Y, the formula occurs in the version esa m/i 
huravo rajM ^sa vah pafiGala raja. It would seem as though the 
ohvious nrominenoe of the name bharata in the formula again 
accentuates the, so to speak,, secular character of this clan : the 
Bharatas etc. with their ksatriya-\mg on the one side; the 
Brahmans with king Soma on the other. And we must not fail 
to remember in this connection that the Vasisthas are the typical 
Brahmans, as is stated explicitly e. g. at TS. hi. 6. 2. 1, tammU 
vCmstho hrahtn-a ha^yah. Upon the basis of this we would con- 
ieotiire a possible literal translation of RV. in. S3. 24 : ihese 
sons of Bharata, 0 Indra, know separation [or separate feasts], not 
the (brahmanical) soma-feast.’ The expression ci/cUur na prap%- 
t'odm may mean 'they know not (or, they regard not) the matu- 
tinal soma-drink,’ in the sense of ' they do not participate in brah- 
manical sacrifices;’ on the other hand, apapitmim Gikitur may 
mean either 'they know (or rdgard) separate feasting (or separa- 
tion),’ apapitvcun being the opposite of sapimm. The warlike, 
nori-brahraanical character of the Bharatas is also clearly ex- 
pressed in the second half of the stanza : ‘ they drive the foreign, 
not the native horse ;f they lead about in the battle the prize 
gained by the bow-string.’ 


We have thus concluded our course through the passages con- 
taining this group of words. There can be no illusion as to the 
degree of certainty which attaches to some of our interpretations; 
they are at times i^uitc douhtful. But the majority of the pas- 
sages with which w'^e have dealt ai-e fairly clear, and in some 
oases the denial of the presence of the stem pitd would seem to 
us to amount to mvstification. We would emphasize once more 
that the relation of these words to the soma-practices “ke a 
red thread through a large number of the stanzas in which they 
occur. W"e may hope at least to have established^ funda- 
mental point, the connefetion of the words with piid. The crit- 
icism in detail of the prevailing translations — if we may indeed 
speak of prevailing translations in the midst of so much unset- 
tledness— will also arrest attention, and suggest to some one else 
the key to the renderings of some of the passages which our essay 
has not placed in the right light. 


* Of. MS. ii. 6. 9 (69. 7), e.?a te janate raja etc. 

\ The horse not bred at home, but obtained m p red atory 
Perhaps ‘they drive their horses against thrown peop 
they iJ^re enemies/ thus again tudicating the turbulence or 


expeditions? 
le as thon^ 
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Presentud to the Sooiefcjr April, 1893. 


A VERT interesting, though little known, Arabic handbook of 
Polite Literature is the work entitled The Rising-places 

of the Pull-moons J^Llxs ^ ^Lk.xj 

written bjr ‘Alit ’d-Dln el-G-hozhll* of JDamascus, who died in 
the Mohammedan year 815 (beg. Apr. 13, 1412 A. D.). It is 
composed on a very original plan, which cannot be described 
here, and gives a birds-eye view of Arab life and customs and 
literature in a good many different phases. Hagi Haltfa (t. 598) 
mentions it, citing the opening words ; and it Ts quite fully 
described by Fltigel, in his Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish MSS. in the Royal Library at Vienna, i. 3V6ff. 
The book was first printed at Cairo, in the year 1882.f Manu- 
script copies are scarce ; very few, at least, have found their way 
to Western lands.J One came into the possession of the Library 
of the University of Strasburg§ in the winter of 1890-91, and 
at that time I was able to learn of only one bther copy in Europe, 
namely that at Vienna. I have quite recently learned that the 
firm E. J, Brill, in Leyden, also possesses a copyjl Of these 
manuscripts I shall have more to say later. 


♦The full name is JC-Uf ^ 

I c f . 

f Brill, Oatalogue peHodiqua, Mo. 273 (28). 

i In. the colophon of the Oairo edition, the editor says that he knows 
of only a very few MSS. of the work. 

§ This MS.j which was brought, with a number of others, from Zan- 
zibar, appears to be of Egyptian origin. 

I .Oatdtogue d'un& Golleation de Manuscrits Arah&s ef Tures. M. Th. 
ISouLtsina, Dr. ; 1889 ; Mo. 148. It is very much to be wished that some 
iibraay in this country would purchase this important colleetioh, which 
is for sale. 


The Both, chapter of this ujLxS' iS entitled 

Story-Telling by Night, in, High Life HyoLwv^w).* 

The chapter is divided into 1 “Nights” (not 6, as Eltigel states), 
each Night containing a single narrative. These narratives vary 
considerably in length, and are in noway connected with one 
another. They have, for the most part, a distinct historical 
flavor. Authorities are generally cited, sometimes with conMd- 
erable care. The whole chapter occupies about '21 large octavo 
pages in the Cairo edition. f 

Soon after the above-mentioned manuscript was brought to 
Strasburg, Professor Noldckc called my attention to the fact 
that, of the seven narratives of this 20t}i chapter, four at least 
are to be found in the Thousand and One NightK.| Upon making 
the comparison, I found the correspondence to be very close. 
Story No. i is the well-known tale of the Young Man of Bag- 
dad, who lost his fortune, and was obliged to sell his Favorite 
singing-girl. § No. 3 is the adventure of Tbrrihim ibn ol-Mahdt 
at the house of the rich merchant, where he saw the beautiful 
hand at an upper window, and obtained entrance by playing the 
parasite. II The Prologue to this tale, the narrative o.r the Para- 
site of el-.Basra, appears in the 1001 Nights as the Story of the 
Barber. *1 No. 5 is the historical anecdote of the reconciliation 
of Ibrrditm ibn el-Mahdi with the Caliph el-Ma’mhn, with the 
episode of the barber-surgeon.** No. 0 is the story of the Man 


* There is of course no necessary connection, between this title and 
the “ 1001 Nights.” Few Arab customs are older or more characteristic 

than the . 

f Whole number of pages, 608. 

i .It is not only in tliis 20th chapter of GhozCili that purallels with the 
1001 Nights are to be found. The storv of Ibrahim ol-Mauyi.li and tlie 
.Devil is told in (J-li. i. 241 almost exactly as in. tiie Nights. (In the lat- 
ter, a similar anecdote is told also of IbrAlitin’s son Lslullc.) The story 
of Tshak el-Mangili and the Basket is another example, though in Gh, 
(i. 243) the form of the nari"a.tive differs somewhat from that in the 
Nights, and the hero of the story is again Ibrdhira. 

^ 100:i N., 2d .Bfildk eel., iv. 208 if. (390th Night): Ilabicbt’.s ed., x. 
4.80 ff. (864th N.): Macnaghten’s ed., iv. 8r)7;fr. (8f)6th N.) : Lane’s trans. 
(1841), iiL. 572 (cf. ii. 578); Burton’s trans., ix. 34. Also Kosogarten, 
Clirest. 22 tf. fcf. especiallv Preface, pp. x. xi). 

ii Bfd. ii. 236 (847t.h N.) ; Hab. vii. 392 (C06(:h N.) : Mac. ii. 298 (840th N.); 
Lane ii. oOG (cf. i.. 225 !) ; Burton iv. 278. Also Masuldt (ed. .Barbier de 
Meynard), vii. 12; el-Ikd el-Faj-td (2d ed.). iii. 384. The story is a groat 
favorite. I have found it, more or lcs.s altered, in other places besides 
fch ose h ere rn enti on ed . 

•([Bfll, i. (30th N.) ; Hab. ii. 363; Mac. i. 249. In all editions and 
translations. 

** BM. ii. 138 (373d N.) ; Hab. vii. 159 (536th N.) ; Mac. ii. 183 (378d N.) ; 
Lane ii. 336 ; Burton iv. 103. hlso Masbidi vii. 63-4, 67-72 ; Aghdni ix, 
60 fP.. and. more or less ab,rid.ged, in a number of other places. Q'hojrttlf 
cites as his authority Wdkidi, who heard the story froth Ihrtetm 
himself. 
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of Upper Egypt and Ms EranHsli Wife, who had come to Pales- 
tine with the crusaders.* In each of these cases, the form of the 
narrative as told by el-Ghozhll is identical with that found in the 
1001 Nights ; in fact, the correspondence is to a great extent 
verhal.f Story No. 2 also has points of connection with the 
Nights, as we shall see presently, though the relationship is far 
less apparent. Only Nos. 4 and 1 seem to have no such affinities4 

I made a copy of the whole chapter, from the Strashurg MS. 
(S), in the early spring of 1891. This MS. is dated 1064, § anh 
is, on^ the whole, quite well written, though the writer omitted 
the diacritical points hy the wholesale.JI Soon after, through the 
kindness and courtesy of the Library-Directors at Strashurg and 
Vienna, I was able to collate the Vienna MiS. (V). This ip dated 
965,^ and. is beautifully written, in a very distinct and even hand. 
The diacritical points are almost always pi’esent. I also obtained 
a copy of the Cairo edition (C), and made a collation of this 
chapter. The edition seems to be based on a single manuscript. 
The text it presents is not so good as that of the Vienna mam 
uscript. 

The collation of this portion of the Brill Codex (B), which 
arrived after most of this article was already in print, shows that 
the manuscript stands on the same footing with the others. It 
presents a very good text, most nearly resembling that of S, but 
On the whole superior to it. My thanks are due to the members 


*Bhl. iv. SCO (894th N.) ; Hab. x. 421 (868cl N.) ; Mac. iv. 353 (894tliN.) ; 
Burton ix. 19. 

f The supposition is by no means unreasonable that Ghozuli was used 
directly as a source by a compiler of the Nights- There is the alterna- 
tive of a common source (or sources), however. Of course the ques- 
tion cannot be touched upon here. One thing is certain : if there is 
direct dependence, the order is from Ghozdli to the Nights, not the 
reverse. 

X No. 4 is a characteristic Bedouiji bale of two separated lovers and 
their trusty friend ; short, but well told. As for No. 7, it was certainly 
never included in the 10()1 N. It is the story of tlie Caliph Mo‘4wia, 
his son Yezid, and the wife of ■Abd-A.IIii.h ibn Saldm, mciiitioned 
by Landberg, Proverbes, i. 155. Ghozilli borrowed it directly from 
Ibn Badrhn. It is long-winded and tiresome, find nobody but a 


would have found it sufficiently interesting to be included 

here. The same version, slightly abridged, is given in Humbert’s 
Analecta AraMca (Paris, 1838), pp. 72 £E. 

§ Beg. Nov. 22, 1653. 

I In this ME. constant use is made of the not uncommon system, of 
diacritical signs according to which a small v-shaped mark written 


and c indicates that they are to be read un- 

V— k 

pointed, while the same is indicated in. the case of (3 and io by a dot 




underneath. Hearn from a description of the Brill MS., kindly sent 
me by Dr. Herzsohn, of Leyden, that the same device is employed 
there also. S. abridges the narrative somewhat in the 6th and 7th 
Nights by omitting clauses from time to time. 

TT Beg. Oct. 24, 1657. 
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of the firm E. J. Brill for their kindness in allowing me the nse 
of their manuscript, and to Dr. Herzsohn for his very careful 
copy.* 

So much by way of introduction. My present purpose is to 
furnish the text of Narrative No. 2 of this series, according to 
the available manuscripts and the ])rinted edition, with a transla- 
tion and some added comments ; and further to demonstrate, if 
possible, another* point of connection, besides those already men- 
tioned, between the 1001 Nights and el-GliozhIt ; with the added 
hope of throwing some light on the origin of the ])articular nar- 
ratives under discussion. 

The second Night in el-G-hozftli’s 20th chapter 

is a very good example of the semi-historical narrativ(!S already 
alluded to. Its hero is the poet el-^Abbas ibn el-AUnaff (f 1 02 
and the scene is laid in Bagdad. The omnipn'sent Galipli 
Hardn er-Ra,fitd and his Veztr Yalxya ibn Halid phiy an irnportatit 
part. The whole is told in a remarkably simple and matt(ir-of- 
fact way, however, and on no less an authority than that of the 
celebrated writer el-Mubarrad. I do not know tliat the story in 
this form is to be found anywhere else. 

The Arabic text given here, while containing readings from 
any of the sources, as they seemed preferable, will bo found gen- 
erally to represent the Vienna MS., which is beyond (piestion the 
best of all. I have restored Jiemza (in tlm MSS. written as usual 
^ instead of % etc., and omitted altogether when in the lino), 
and teMid in most oases, I have also added vowels here and 
there, according to my own judgment. The four versions pre- 
sent no important variations, only such as ordinarily arise in pro- 
cess of transcribing. I have given them all here. The restored 
text has still some traces of copyist’s blunders, common to all of 
the versions, as will be aeon. Accordingly, all are to bo traced 


* Besides making a pretty careful comparison of these four Nights 
B, 5, and 6) in GhozdH with the standard eds. of the 1001 N., tmd 
with the other sources mentioned above, I have compared the version, 
of story No. 5 given in the very interesting Reinhardt Codex of the 
1001 N., owned by the Strashurg library. This MS. and the Macnaghten 
ed. correspond here much nv.-rv .'do.-ebv ^v;fch Ghozfili tiian do any of the 
others. Passages of some Icngtl! (-l iiri-.'y wanting in the Breslau and 
BfdAk; editions are supplied l>y (.■-ni-x W. and Macn. together, one fur- 
nishing a part and the other the rest. 

f The Ml name is J-vaaJf 

in Hag. Hal. iii. 248, vii. 1067, seems to be a mis- 
take). This poet seems to have been personally a great favorite among 
the men of his time. His verses were generally in an amatory vein. 
According to Ibn Hallik^n, not a single laudatoiy poem is 

to he found in his dlv4n. G 

f So Ihn Hallika.n. Ibn el-AtMi*, Ohron. vi. 180, gives the date as 
188, and adds that some authorities give 198. 
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to a single copy, or else tlie aiitogi’aph itself was faulty in these 
places/^ V. must have stood close to the original, and none of 
the others can be far removed. In this story of el-‘ Abbas, the 
restored text is not wholly free from difficiilties. In several 
places, especially toward the end of the narrative, it has evi- 
dently been abridg- d. .it the cost of clearness. In 

translating, 1 have i ■ ! ■ ■ ■ *. the original closely, without 

saoi’ificing English idiom. 


l<3t 1^1^^ UiX*.Ai 

xJojA U.,)tXS '’’iXi* (j|<^ .xj La.* aA'^f 'blif 

^jo ‘’j^f syl\j ^5C>Jf AaJ4>..::SvJ| IlLo S^^.Jf 

^f Awdfj L^^AjO LaO ^CAAi^LiJ ^^mA.& 

LLaA 3 i^t viJLJ L.A.i &&yt.S!S!%jO u]>.J 4 X»^lS>xJf j^jLxaO ( . ) t 

^ *y.— 1^ t3^»«AiW L-i ln ii J AiX 4 iiiAi!!^SVaO fjyi^ 

La^^^^AmmS^I L.Ai5*^ (Jl^i? j^i ^ .AA0 24 .) L.s^a4d L jj 


f From the character of some of the blunders, the former would 
seem to have been the case. 


1 Om. V. and 0. 

® C. LoUiJf .,.aa5". 

j... 

3 C. (joU . 

^ V. 3U. (sic). 


•C. B.^,. 

’ c. , 


® C. t>Ljt , and inserts 
after the next word. 
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0. €. To-n’ey^ 


LwAhI fpl(3 

{X-^i^i LitACis*.! LiLA^ia-t '^yM-Laj 

LmAh-hhX? ^^wX-C- Laao^^^m^ ^ La 5^ icXs^f 

2C«) jdk^^jQAM^ p'^^^Aw ^^-«X-.wCi Laaj 2Ca.J^/oI lot 

lxXf\ b^^^j 16! [jS^ J^i)^l ^d^\ ^ubsual 

LaaaA)wXcSX 4»^ f LavO^X^-^ fii^b? ^fcX^l ^ La^^ by^iwXA*^ 

!!^ LXS^ j^ja/LaJI ^iiLAJiiMp L-^mAX) ^<ltA AA*3 LaJ 

t3 11 a>mo ^^Ah^o 1 fjj 'liXJ cX^^ b> bs ^AA/.J ^ ^'j.AAA'C' 

o y 

ito-kJI ^=5. !3li cXxAot jd L^iJii U.^£: 

(JLajS LaaAj^ j^Jt^dt "c-LajI iCii sl«j5^^ I^AA.3 2(^,^Jf 


* G. xi^A/0 , and omits tX-ra. 
In B. oljAo follows il&jLcc- , 


C. LuCs . 

V. (jw.JLiii , and (with S. and 

B.) omits Lil^l • The 

readinf? of V. may be the original, 
after all. 


■* G. i^-Uj . 



expressly marked 


® 0. Loyo . 


B . vAh^^i^Aaaa^ , 

y 



■’' S. LaaJj . B. 

especially apt to confound the two 
forms of final d. 


**8. inserts another tXa^l^! . 

** ^''" * 

“ Om. B. 

” So V. and S. S. rarely writes 
final d in any other way ; tlxus even 

! C. has here . B.^^j . 

S. omits !!^ , 

0. omits y . B. Lxaj . 

“ B. vAAAaj . 

'® S. B. . 

0. . B. aiAj^^ . 

I’B. . 

O. B. jUj , 
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^ C uft Lii^iAi T i V in^ ^ I 

i^i A-a».Li ljtA.*.j:> 

^I^L-X-j’l Lix) viUi> oi^Lkoi (JLS ^^^^.+duuJL:SV.5 !^Ls j^X!ix) 

Lo J^f ju)!l^VjJ Jls iXS^ cXxjjJt ^XJ jjyiS^ 

' ^ /!!• 

pjutr Lxjfc oLii lilcXxJt L.X1 |%iOcXsvl^ (jt 

a ^ * w 

"e^' '^■’ ^^cAvbU.J ^■| tXi* yo ^ijl 1^' 

0 ^^ "To-^ o^ I ^ . 0 ^ 

Laa.^13 ^^2CiL^|^ 

IwAmmxI ImAm^I^bAiu ImauXwa^I 

I^M^jCwwJof^ 'djjLas- f(j>t Lc.L*jaA/t |V^^£Si.t^ i£>(X^ 161 xJJ! (^-Lss. 

ifloA*.^!^ UjI^^-cw ^'’(i, Ls..»di! jV^' v_fljy2»- 16! ijj"^ 

^^sLlsvjooI L.+.j^ Lls^ ^awLaJI i^AA^iss-l 16 Li 

’ 0. jv.xJL^c>l . B. transposes ” • 

with the following. ”0. aJjswltJ . 

2 C. v_JLi* . i3 • 

»So B. and apparently S.; C. *’’0. j^^l ; S. La^s^ . 
^ ^ »a A a,^&> 3 . u 3^ B. icjLs-^L/o ; C. cjLis.!!^AJl . 

Read ? 

S. ^J,^ ; C. ^3 LAAAiil . 

’® S. inserts after this word 


'‘V. l^Ucfl (sic). 
® B. (j^6lj . 

6 S. B. . 


’ 0. 161 , and om. tXi ; S. B. ' 

.,j ' This whole clause from j^' on 

o' , is hardly more than a mere repeti- 

® S. B. add . B. L.^-^ , tion of the preceding, and probably 
^ had its origin in a copyist’s blunder, 

omniing ^ . j j^g^yg omitted it rathe translation. 

® 0. ^^.xkxj . 18 1, e., sLLsULxjI . 

, YOL. XVI. 
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^ ^ 1 h iwl in i i ii H iAMM^ t2Ci^| i^nXjLpS 

L— lA— J ^ c!Si*^y><i ^ iCul 

dU(^ ^LlXi^ au 

^cakaJCIJ I h^ <^jkjo s^jjc^ LhAjo 2Ca^aaiJ^ 

JLai'l d<M.i Lo^, ll) (JUi ().AaAH jUi L^lft. sUjtw ®bU 

w w ^ 

Jli* bl Lbj i^SjCiySi jb^AS-t l!^l 

ciu5^ v^b^ v:ijb ^'^L^i'tX^ oa^£>.| 

LsOf^b bli^LAA^f (J.U^^iaJ} (^ L.i^.J ijjuub^f 

ja. , p- 

cibb^-s 8cXs0 ^«ba ^jM^b»:SiXif 


a 


* C. (Xj^ ^ (^1 . 

» a db . B. iy^ . 


^ I. e., of course, So B. 

® V. B. UJbbS*i , which would 
imply that the preceding was read 


2otc>ti 


. B., I find, really has the 
point under the t> . 


« This and all that precedes, be- 
ginning with \jS^ , is omitted in 
C., the double occurrence of the 
word being the occasion of 

the blunder. 

Read iLLo UX^j jJU ? S. B. 
have nJuo (B. o^) \Jytjij 
and omit Xi 


8 s. B. b;^ . 

8 S, B, Lo^ ajuo (j^«SSo LiAAb 

^J| (^B. Jb 61) (JLfti. 

w c. e)l6 . 

” B. |b)ly^ . 

'8 S. (sic), otherwise as in 
the text. C. has j6 Uo 
|btjr^ . The feminine is undoubt- 
edly correct, and appears again 
below. See the translation. 


'«S. oojf^. 


0. . B. yis*' b , 


syuo . 


“ Om, S. 
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UdaiJ jvXlvOAj HtXjfc.Lwo^ |vC5!!iLA3| ^Si. 

s> ^ 

Lgi-fc sUJLaO 2bjL:^t ^tXA-Ci ^i |V^! 

I — g— j ®j-ftJa_j viU Lgi.£t ^cXa:S\3 '‘Uo aJ ^l^-Lfti 

StX— w ^5— * <> ^ (5^ at-UI^ *lj| U JLfti 

“Lo^ ios Lx)|jr> tg.^ Lx> Lgj Ra^SX^JI 

W P' 

iiiJJl ^f Lg.5^L<ax>^ L^jd^Liax) !^l 

RjLii Iajw Lgj^^JuiLi 

J^ 2s3\y3 LaJLIs U-o |VJ 

^tXJCi acAjo auuL4JcAi ad R+J^ Rx^^ ^®UX4-« 

^®Lo liJuLt Jw LaJ i-^Lb Lo Li^x 


1 C. and S. . B. 

w P" 

® Eead ijLSo ? B. (jxjuJ , 

* 0. LaJU* , and omits aJ , 

* For ^ , as usual. 

s S. B. have the consonants all 
unpointed, V, apparently , 

though th.e point might belong to 
the ^ . 

® 0. id^Aiai , S. yiasu . 

’ V. , as usual, B. has 

atU|. after jLai . 


«c.^l. 

0 Om. C. 

c. . 

“ C. atA.sXAAaj (sic). 

>0 0. atSl^. 

'3 It is evident that something^ 
(perhaps ijojo ?) Baa fallen out be- 
fore this word ((jd+vo). 

V. appears to have 

though the three points are so 
placed that they might be distrib- 
uted in almost any way. 


V, (jU . 
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|viifjj S^jj-OJSXj (jjgO^I 

^JoUUl JLi' U5^ liXi 

? ^ dJ 5 

aJbJ^ yj^ Jj JScXj 

0 {jj w 

*'^_^^5^l3 jV-S"^ viLaj! L^pi 

Lo^ (jjj^lA,:Sijo Liaj jvi’ P-Uci^ LLc oL*i 

J„>A»-L.:iK d3 io 151 ®XiLa^l 

JU‘ |VJ ioSNJI^ j)Ji:jft> JajSSo! Lb *y«aj ciajuSo 

jvXlLJbL^I Lbi^ ^1 

jvXi^l Jljii xjuo LbL+i (X:su«.4.il Lb I^Xyo JyuJt 

|v5LXjtJ \J^y i-i-bs.^! (jj^L^f bl I5|^! 

xi3A;Siuo bb ^^J0 ^1 ^::^s^y£>^ ^1 


»c. 161 :^! . 

® B. M>-JI . 

Tawll. ^ 

* s. |v4^yJ3o . 

" Om. S. 


The metre is 


« S. and V. y^O . 

’ B. t^^yjis^ Lso^IcXaxi L/oLjI . 

® 0. aLi’L^jJt . B. om. 
(preceding). ^ 

® C. JO b yJ<L3 . 


S. , V. . 0. 

inserts after these words -a l 

(5—' 

xAJ]^ « 

After this word C. B. insett ^ , 
S. ^ . One would prefer to read 

P- 

bifi Lo . 

c. ^ii . 

« V. a B. ^1 . 

I. e., sC>yL^\ . V. s^^pmJI . 
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^5-ySVj ^ 

pUyio ^dL>yLi».( Uif tj viLsajj JLai tXJLa- 

XmmI viXA.3L«5 ^Xm^XkuII 

(j;^! (_^|,_j '’•Li-LrSvJf >c>t^..iflj^- iXa^ viloLti 

£i 

‘tX-.jjj5 (*^■6'^^ '’’iUJLiJI SO>^Lo 

^’LgXo <z/,/3^ (Xs^ viUj vilLXiJf Oj-^^ Xi^i^JI 

l^^jub JJii RjLa^JI ^"hAXam.^^ 

^AAXj^JI jvJ xje^^<f (5'*'!^ ’^ItXs^ jui-ii 

^ ^ j 5 - 

v«/«P(]>t^ ^^j-Jf ^t^xjfcli LwLbjS^ ^’i}|^c> xaJI ^Lwai 


1 Om. S. B. 

‘■^ c. liA.]} . 

3 V. s. B. oydf . 

'*1. e., vi^Lo , infin. of 

(V.). 0. AjJLb . 

« V. S. vijJ jOj J o . B. it;cj Jot 
viAJ (sic). 

* 0. iuJliJf . 

^ 0 . Xjl^ . 

« 0. iU!^ J<,o , S. (un- 
doubtedly for J^j j with the 

usual diacritical point under the 
O). B. J^Jo . 

VOL. XVI, 


»S. 

C, yu (sic). 

” C. L*-gXo 1^ /o 


C. 




»»I. e., s 


r 


But C. 


s^jJLvuui' , the s being regarded as 


suflS.x. 

C. (_^„g„wO . 


C. 8 jjc . B. inserts jo after 
XjoLct . 


« B. Uc3 . 

» V. b1j4> . 


8 
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JoLaJ!^! S-L.^^ XiSVjuS^ o-xS^ L^jlAAO^ (oLajI ibu^! 

(i p* ^ 

I ^1 j,^yi d^'i oJjii ^ vJ-i“ **2^'’ 

pi L^ ^L,o! Xjijy cy.ii> cXi 




'** P" yu 

Xm L^Xx) (Jot ^xs L^iU 


CTf 

oU<>D 

i^xXaaJU ctAAXCjj RxijJI ^(\^o ^2, ''i:dLajI 

5 VM 9 

v_>X3tAX5 (_jULwljtjt 

^v,^/iuiLX,x iSs^yXjo 

l«^ljbo jJo^ ji^Lxx) cjtXo 

^ l;. u»^ 

p4^ ^1 ^1; 

Cu ^ ^ CS ^ 3!» w 

V^XSXaJ LjO J^* ul 


^B. t ^mAuhw) . The words seem to 
be a serio-comic adaptation from 
the Koran (Sur. xxiii, 46). G. has 
(^cXj instead. 

* B. UxJt . 

B. c>.xjj£) , 

^ Om. B. 


"0. . 

6 C. S. B. ol^btt xjup] . 

■f Om. V.; S. B. add |^.ci . 

* S. v^.ojlXx) . In B, the second 
and fourth half-verses have ex- 
changed places. 
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^ ^ dj 

LfjCx^ 

Ciki! ^ W ^Jl 


■’viXio cy«**-X5^ 

cXxJt (7j~o 

? jp- p, 

xXJt^ JL-i Ii.^»X 4 ..aai ^'^L— 4M.-ii.J9 

aJyo tjjo 20 adJI^ ^■‘^ooU j^-cSJo 2 d JUi 


' C. J^- . 
2 B. . 


’® G. S. i5^-g3’ . In B. the first 
consonant is unpointed, and the 
final letter is | . 


3 All the texts have 2cd I 
(except B., which leaves the 2S un- 
pointed), but a glance at the metre 
is sufficient to show the true read- 
ing. The suffix in 24^ refers of 

course to v_>A;S!udl . 

^ The metre is K4niiL 
^ Metre, Sari'. B. adds . 

® B. JiUoJJ . 

’ B. 2tAi^ . 

« 0, . 

• 0. Lo 161 . 


S. , one of the very few 

places where a vowel is given. 

C. (J,t tolAXlflo jvS' 

adJf^ JUi (J,l j^JoSo 

L«J 20.Xu| I^JLCu U 

JcUt^ IcX-iO 

2d^Jb JUi 20 ojuoi' 

2$j^ L-ftAa.Idt (jAiL^f 

P* 

^Jt f^* UUi 2CoJJi . 

B. Kj o^it d aJJI^ . 
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SCO ^L*j ly«-w Ix! JLai v«aA£:».^f 
(2)^ 2lJy> (^1 ^^,AA^j^ '’t^' L*X? I 

9 ^ ^ 

2(uXJf^ iJLj5 1^1—3 iXXmJSX^AiO ISCiC n Lh^ 

i 

^iiJ«j£)6l^ u^4^ ‘’JJuJt oLic L j%x^ ^JsJt 

JL*C«5 L»i^ cX* 5 i ^ ^ 

^£. ^ijj-uJt Hiiil^^JI ibUb tXS 

9 ■*" 

aLftit^^ ^xi Lo ^j„A.:&xj| ItXiC* 1^X3 o-U’ ’’viU j/sLs 

|V-J {jo^Xs '’*S^L«aa*-J ''[^JL—u^ I j>L-,i:^ |V-j' 

Lo (jwUJt "!^t o-uwo| ja(Ia£. U J, Jliis iC«5jj„gJL) 

Si- ^ . * w 

Sc^lx^ 1^3 ! ^ ^ ^ I IjlXhS^ <!tii3 ^^iJ^^LaAi) 


1 




" V. j . 


- S. U-0 . Something of the kind has 

fallen out here and must be sup- 
^ S. B. fcJs . plied, as the context shows plainly. 

' It is an interesting fact tliat all 

“* B. __Aa_9l^ , the ^JO marked the texts show the same gap, ' 


with the xi.4-g.x) . 

' S, C. ^^3- , B, |^‘ . 

' C. JoOJj . 

’ S. acUotiLi . B. (jd.^^ . 
« S. B. JU^ , and omit . 
. ® S. , 

B. . 


’« 0 . V. s^lAi . 

'* 0. . 

-V. 

'•c.^^U, 

" 0 . , and omits J , 

B. om. Jo . 
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Lj k^JliLs C1M>X& L*J 

^15^ ‘^^5 U^LisufcLi tcXsJJ ^j^AJuytJf 

Lo c:^li> i...A«a.!^| (jwJ (jwLwJl JLs 'Wyb i.:>JLj> 

^ jcUf^ IM c-aJI-s tXsu Luil owAxs Lo JLs ^jt^o '’oLLti 
Lj|^ L-^-oLajJ I^jLs JLs *^Li[^j y-wJ^f 

tcX-g-s ^iLLLo L*j£i^ j*LAiJ j^Ls 

JLs |4 ^°. . . . jlLaJt ^1 '•'iUi' t jja Lo ciJLs dJ xJS 


JL*J J, jjJoLs AyXMi y^»*0 fJjO 

O 

Xi o^Aof Lao ^®JL*-? jAol^ au^i> JL+j Ho^Uo 


I*L4J JLs |vS ^ oJ>-*Ajl 

’‘ItX.^ viU iS^ y^AO viLLjS cX^I 


'c. cijtJLj . 

® C. . 

=> B. ^aoLj . 

C, B. 20 , but corrected in B. 

*“;??■ 

‘ B. jJLi . 

® S. omits the four following 
words, the double occurrence of 
oJ,jti being the occasion of the 
blunder. 

’ V. B. y;<3| . 


^ C. . S. i^l^. 

''' Om. B. 

“ It is evident that something is 
uaissing here. Perhaps >iJl.<XAa 9 ? 
Om. C. B. . 

'■1 S. inserts J, . 

’** B. om. JLo and 20 . 

11 C. j. B. I cX—i ^ —ao 

;lcXil . ^ 

1^ B. \(ys> JvXfj . 


VOL. XVI. 
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cy.J^j»A»^wL9 (JL 4 JI 

^^Xs»- ^j.A.:SvJt IcXt^J t-^L+Jt XaAJ (^t 

2CmX«mII 2C-J La<Xa<5 L||. ^ ^La»*^x1I 

(JLs '^L.*, 4 .M<>is(jj p,.A«.sLj xXil 2 C 4 .JIJ (^! ^ 6 ^ 1 ^ \m^-XS^ 'iiXJLitij 

/<J 

'*L..^«XA.iS»-L >0 1-<VX«I»«4«5 L.^^^aaCO JCJ^Lc^JI LaJ 

L<) ^jJC5" ! LaXu "* ^S^«Xs». 2 cXa 4^ 20p Lsk 0»«3 

L x-S ^^L-AAol-A-iA/j Ljf^ L,4>A>9 RjIjO 

M,-'^ jvJ iajSki v^AiSSjJU “sU-^ii XSl+AA^i^ 


’ S. B. viJULo . 

= Om. B. 

=* The ordinary form of expres- 
sion wonld be Ll^.* jv-am-JI — s 
Kf^ Lu-uoi^ : cf. e. g. Aghdni 
vii. 126. 11. After these words we 
should expect at least jvJ before 

JU-. 


« 0. ^I^JU . 

0 ^ 

i (2d pers.)j iC the text 

is correct. S. (4th stem, 

passive), which is at least as good ; 
in. B. the first consonaiit is un- 
pointed. C. . 


4 0m. B. S. 

. ® C. B. L^-s.Lo , the same diver- 
gence from V. and 8. as that noted 
above in the case of L_^‘(Xa-w . 
There js no further mention of this 
‘ mistress,’ and in the negotiations 
that follow only the actual owner 

of*the girl (I appears. 

L^JL^Lo would have 

been less ambiguous. 


® B. ^^LccJ (sic). 

ay. 0. B. 
L^-^Iao . 


IS' 


B. has 


« V. B. 




Lxa 


0. 




U. 


0. slAA^a-^Li . 

« 8. B. add ^ lwiiii^k—w3 ^ ,1B» 

omit the three following words. 
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Lo cXaj ivAats.! L> (jjjUjJf xSi-o 

jS^O (XXjc 'Lgi.jLcI Ljf ib^L^I jJtXiO JU Jj‘ aJ IaIj cy-ixi 

fj- JP- 

^1^1 4>Xh&LiM/ ^ IwAijSl 

L i ^ iiAmS > * t • I— ^ A>3Cw3 ^'l O iii A iS 

w p. 

JLs ia^:^ tXi' x.jli ‘^IaAj ‘JLw LtS^ R3L*«u*.+a». 

^^ioLo icjiliLS' cXca-li Uii!^yo ^jo ^''LiitjLAoi Jjii ijt^j 

La^Vjo LaJ L+j 

. LlIaj 


1 V. S. B. JU . 

2 C. adds jVA*ol . 

® S. L^j (sic). 

■» C. LgXoLa . 

* C. l-g -^ , Tliere is evidently 
a dittograph hei*e. The second 
|vj'cX*Uu ^;U , at any rate, is to 
be canceled, and it is perhaps best 
to. read L^.j here, and strike out 
the following words as far as 
S^^Li . 


® Here, where |^.j‘tX,aL*« (jLi 
is really needed, it is wanting! 
Read sJCxIaaLi ? C. has juiajiLs . 
’ S. B. JU . 

® B. adds xJ , and omits Jo , 

® S. j^ajL/o . 

*" B. LooLoi . 

’’ a X. 5 L- 4 - 1 -L 5 . B. 

XjLjUjb Ijoli Jo>li . 

S. B. i^AiL+JLo . 

1 ® The narrative in these , last 
lines is so condensed as to he ob- 
scure. 
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Translation of the Story of JEJl-^Ahhds Urn Ml-Alimf and his 
Fort'wiate Yerses. 

Narrated by Abu ’l-'Abbas Mohammed ibn Yeztd, the gram- 
marian, generally known as ol-Miibarrad.* * * § 

T beard the story (he says) from Mohammed ibn_ ‘Amir el- 
Hanaft,f one of the chiefs of the tribe Jkdcr ibn WtVil. At the 
time of my ac<j|uaintance with him he was a very old man, living 
in straiteiied circumstanceB ; but he was one who, whenever he 
found anything left over from his sciinty means, was generous 
with it. He had been formerly prefect of the police of el-Basra, 
and he told mo this story, which I repeat, I have happened to 
hear it from another source, and I do not remember now what 
])articulars were added or omitted in eithei' of the two versions ; 
I am only sure that all the (jssential points of tlui narrative are 
contained in that which I relate. 

The story goes that there were certain young men who had 
joined themselves together into one hand, each of them a member 
of the wealthy class of society, who had withdrawn from his 
own people, and was content with the society of his comrades. 
One of their number recounts as follows : We had hired a house 
looking out upon the most frequented street of Bagdad. We 
were sometimes poor and sometimes rich, according to what one 
or another of us could get out of his people, and we wercj not 
unwilling that the burden of providing for us should fall uj)on 
some one of our number, if he was equal to it, or that one arul 
another of us should be left without a cop])er, in which case his 
comrades would stand by him for any length of time.^ In times 
of prosperity we used to feast, and call in the musicians and 
singing-girls. We occupied the lower part of the house; so, 
when we were in want of diversion, our place of resort was a 
certain balcony, where we could amuse ourselves with looking at 
the passers-by.| At all times, whatever the state of our funds, 
we kept a' supply of nehtdJ^ on hand. 

One day, while we were occupied in the manner just described, 
a young man, a stranger, asked to be admitted to our presence. 
We replied : “ Gome up 1” So there appeared a well-dressed man, 
with a pleasant face, of noble disposition, || one whose appearance 
indicated that he was a man of condition. Approaching us, he 


* Born 307, died 285 A. H. 

f I. e., a member of the family Hanifa, who was the son of Lugaim 
ibn Sa‘b ibn ‘Ali ibn Bekr ibn WAil. He thus belonged to the same 
family as el-‘Abb4s himself. 

± This feature of the Bagdad club has a very modern sound I 

§ The well-known substitute for wine, 

IfThispartof the description is a little premature, evidently. The 
enthusiasm of the narrator may excuse him. 
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said : “ I have been told of your social life together, and your 
admirable good-fellowship, which is such that you have come by 
degrees to have one lieart in common, as it were. And I had a 
strong desire to become one of you ; so do not treat me ceremo- 
niously, as an intruder.” It ha})pened that just then our stock 
of provisions was very low, while nehldh was abundant. Now 
the man had said to his servant ; “As soon as they grant me per- 
mission to become one of them, produce what you have brought !” 
So he (the slave) disappeared for a moment, and then reappeared 
with a bamboo basket tilled with dainties fi-esh from the bake-shop, 
kid’s fltish and young fowls, and thin cakes; also and maJilab, 

and tooth-sticks,* * * § So we a])])liod ourselves tof these, and then to 
our nebulh, and the man relaxed, and we found him the liveliest of 
Allah’s creatures when ho was telling stories, and the best possible 
listener while another was narrating, and most admirable in refrain- 
ing from contention when there was difference of opinion. We 
used often to test him by proposing to him that which Ave were 
sure he would dislike, but lie ahvays showed us that it was just what 
he Avished, and Ave could see this in the lighting-up of his face. 
While he Avas with us, Ave never lacked for bright and witty con- 
versation, and we used to read over his anecdotes together ; and, 
as it happened, that occupied us so completely that we failed to 
find out about the man himself or his lineage. In fact, we got 
possession of nothing more than his Jmnyaf\, for we asked him 
what it Avas, and he said : “ Abu’l-Fadl.” One day, soon after Ave 
had received him as our comrade, he said to us : “ Shall I tell you 
how I came to knoAV about you?” We replied : “We shall be 
very glad to hear.” So he said “I have fallen in love with a 
certain girl here whose mistress has charge of singing-girls,§ and 


* XJhidn is alkali for washing the hands ; onahlab, an aromatic grain 
used for perfuming. It was generally mixed with the alkali. It may 
seem strange that our hero should have seen fit to furnish his newly- 
rr-cd- with toothpicks and toilet-soap, in addition to the 

quite in keeping with Bagdad etiquette that he 

should do so. Such accessories as these were indi^ponanhle to every 
meal in high life, and it \Ams evidently good form lo le |i;;:'(i<oi!!:r about 
them. Ghozhli himself devotes nearly a whole chapter-division (ii. 64 

ff.) to the preparation and use of . 

f Dozy (Suppl.) gives a single example (Kosegarten, Chrestom. 147. 
11) of this use of i-jUoI , which he renders “gohter.” I find it 

also in Ghozhll i. 3^. 14 343. 17. , 
f The nickname, which every Arab had. As we might say that we 
had learned only the first name of a new acquaintance. 

§ It was at this time the regular thing, particularly in Bagdad and 
the neighboring cities, for numbers of especially promising slave-girls 
to be educated r--^-’'Ti"’"^-'"its under competent manage- 
ment. (Of, Kre- . i-. .V ' .--v : ’ les Orients, ii. 108 fl.) Such 

houses as these o: ■ i. ^ part in stories of the 1001 N. 

The girls were carefully trained in music and poetry, and it was almost 
always the case that a few in each establishment were celebrated far 
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I used to sit by the street waiting for her to pass by, that I 
might see her. But at last, when I was worn out from sitting 
beside the street, I saw this bal<3ony of yours ; so I asked about 
it, and was told of your good-fellowship and how you help one 
another. Then the wish to become one of your number grew 
hardly less strong* within me than the passion for the girl” 
So we asked him about her, and ho informed us. Then wo said 
to him : “ We will leave no effort untried until we have enabled 
you to get possession of her !” But he replied : “ O my 

brothers, you see in what a state of passionate love for her I am, 
and yet I have never been able to use unlawful means. T can 
only wait for her, with all possible patiene.e, until Allah shall 
graciously bestow riclies upon me, and then I will buy lie.r.” 

So ho remained with us two months, and we were! in the 
highest state of delight at having him among us as our comrade. 
Then he suddenly disappeared from us, and his absence caused 
us the greatest sori'ow and distress ; moreover, we knew of no 
dwelling-place of his, where we might seek him. So everything 
in our existence became gloomy which had been gay, and we 
found those things liateful that had been beautiful in his society. 
It began to be the case that we experienced no joy or sorrow 
without calling to mind how we had been united with him in 
friendship, and our joy in his presence, and our grief at his 
absence. Our condition was that described in the words of the 
poet : 

Whatever good or ill I ex])erience reminds me of them ; 

And yet how far removed I am from them, in spite of the remembrance 1 

So he was absent from us for about twenty days. Then, one 
day, as we were coming from er-Eusafa,f all of a sudden he 
appeared, attended by a stately cavalcade, and himself in gorgeous 
array. The moment he saw us, ho dismounted from his beast, 
and his servants dismounted also. Then he said : “ O my 
brothers, lifo has been of no use to me since I have been deprived 
of you ! I will not make you wait for my stoi-y until we come 
to the house, but turn aside, and come along with us now to the 
mosque.” So we went with him, and he said : “I will tell you 
■first of all who I am. I am el-‘ Abbas ibn el-Aluiaf ; and this is 


and wide for beauty and for skill in song. Visitors were of course 
welcome, as possible purchasers, and it is easy to understand how these 
houses became the most poiaular §.■'’■■■■■' ■ for rich young men 

of taste. Our hero, being low 4.Ij. JL J >V l.ir ^ reduced to straits. 

makes here the impression of a phrase in common use. 
It is one with which I am not familiar, however. 

w ^ 

Reading . 

f The name of a quarter in the eastern part of Bagdad, especially 
known as the burial-place of the Abbaside Caliphs. Ibn Athir, vii. 136, 
speaks of a aiiLojJf , 
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what happened to me after I left you. I went to my dwelling, 
and lo and behold, a guard from the palace* * * § appeared and took 
me in charge. So I was taken to the royal residence, and upon 
my arrival there was brought into the pi'esence of Yahy4 ihn 
Halid, who cried out to me : “ 0 ‘Abbas ! I have selected you 
from among the makers of elegant verses, because of the aptness 
of your improvising, and your painstaking deliberation, and also 
because the matter to which I have summoned you is something 
in which you will bo interested. You know the whims of the 
Caliphs. I must tell you that tlie girl Maridaf is just now in 
power with His Highness, but the two have quarreled ; so now 
she, in the presumption of a favored mistress, refuses to seek for 
forgiveness ; and he, in the majesty of the Caliphate and his 
royal dignity, also holds hack. I have sought to bring about the 
reconciliation from her direction, but the task has proved too 
much for me. Now he is the more inclined of the two to re- 
kindle! the affection ; so do you compo.se some verses by way of 
making this easy for 1dm,” Then, just as he had finished speak- 
ing, the Caliph summoned him, and he went into his presence. 
I was given ink and paper, but consternation had seized me, and 
taken every rhyme out of my head. Then I had a sudden iuspi- 
I'ation (for inspiration is sent only at intervals),§ and there 
came to me four verses that just suited me — verses of the 
necessary point, of smooth diction, and exactly corresponding 
to what was required of me. So I said to one of the messengers : 
“ Tell the Vezir that I have composed four verses, and, if they 
will suffice, I will send them in.” The messenger came back to 
me with the answer : “ Let us have them ; the smallest one of 
them will suffice !” Now, while the messenger was going and 
coming, I had composed two more verses, with a different 
I'hyrae-letter ;|| so I wrote the four verses on the upper part of 
the sheet, and followed them with the two. 

The first strophe was as follows : 

The two lovers have quarreled ; 

Each feels aggrieved, each nurses anger. 


* , lit. ' wearing the black’ (the Abbaside color), came to be 

the teolinioal designation for those in the employ of the Caliph. 

+ .A .--lavo-girl of foreign parentage, and an especial favorite with 
er-hii'i'.l. Slic was the mother of the Caliph el-Mo‘ta§im, Mas‘Mi vii. 
Id:? iiiid Ibii .Arhir vi. 374 give the names of her parents. 

f The word in the text means to train (horses) well, to bring into 
lively condition. 

§ A punning reference to the Koran, Sur. xxiii. 46. 

I The hnes of an Arabic poem must all rhyme with each other, and 
are So written that the terminal letter (which is the same throughout) 
is repeated in unbroken succession down the pa^e, forming a perpen- 
dicular row as regular as an embroidery (1 ■■..Ih-d “fringe, 

A change in the rhyme-hitter means y a >'■ poem (or 

strophe). 
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She has turned away iii wrath from him, and he from her ; 

Each is weary of whatever might bring healing. 

Return to the loved-ones you have renounced ; 

The enslaved one,* truly, should not stand long aloof. 

When the estrangement between you has lasted long, 

Then indifference creejjs in, and the reconciliation sought is hard to 
reach I 

And I had written below this ; 

To every lover the time is sure to come 

For him to stand ’twixt strife and dissension sore ; 

Until, when ho feels the quarrel too long drawn mxt, 

He returns, in spite of himself, to his love once more !f 

When the Caliph hoard these verses, he said : “ Really, it sounds 
as though I myself were the one aimed at here !” Yahya replied : 
“ Sure enough, you are the one intended ; this was written by 
el- Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf, to fit this very case.” The Caliph said : 
“ I have never seen verses that describe our jn’esent circumstances 
more exactly than these.” Then, as he read the lines, and came to 
the words: “ lie returns, in spite of himself, to his love once more,” 
he caxight the hximor of the situation, and burst out laughing, so 
that I heard him. Then he said : “ Yery well, I will ‘ return in spite 
of myself.’ Here, hoy, fetch the mule !”| So he rose up to go, and 
his joy made him forget to reward me. So Yahya called me, and 
said : “Your verses made a magnificent hit, hut joy caused the 
Amir to forget to reward you.” I replied : “ Very well ; oidy I 
can’t say that these tidings make much of a ‘ hit ’ with me 1” But 


* I. e. enslaved by Love ; an expression often occurring in Ai-abio 
poetry, 

fl bad been struck by a certain resemblance between tbe last line of 
this couplet and that of the graceful verses quoted by Ghozhli in 
another place (i. 280) : 

lit Jjii Lo^JJavo 

I notice now that Mas'hdi (vii. 246) in citing a portion of the latter, 
ascribes it to el-‘Abbds ibn el-Ahnaf. 

X I should have been inclined to read with C. Jjt j (‘ shoes,’ or ‘ san- 
dals,’) if I had not happened to come across a passage in Agh&ai (ix. 
90) telling how the Caliph er-Rafild kept a little black donkey for the 
pm-pose of riding about from one apartment to another in his palace. 

jAaJiJf t2>yM^ jcJ JUii . 
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soon a messenger* came, and spoke with him aside. Then he 
(YahyS.) sprang up, and I, who had remained where I was, now 
sprang up too. “ 'Ahhas,” he said, “ you are hound at last to be- 
come the richest of men. Do you know what private message 
this man has brought me ?” I answered : ‘‘ No.” He said : “ He 
told me that Mfirida came to meet the Caliph, when she heard of 
his approach, and said to him : ‘0 Commander of the Faithful, 
how has this happened V’ He handed her the p)oem, saying: ‘ This 
has brought me to you.’ ‘ Who is its author ?’ she asked ; and 
he replied : ‘ El-‘ Abbas ibn el-Alinaf.’ ‘ And what liave you done 
for him?’ ‘I have done nothing jj'et.’ 'Tlien,’ said she, ‘I vow I 
will not sit down until he is rewarded.’ So the Amtr puts him- 
self at her bidding,! and I put myself at his ; and they are wait- 
ing now witii rival eagerness for your coming. So all this is for 
you.” I answered : “ What am I to get from ‘ all this,’ as you call 
it, except the visit with them ?” He laughed, and said : “ You are 
more humorous now than you were in your verses !” 

So the Caliph ordered a great sum of money to be given me,J 
and Marida and the Yezir followed his example, and I was raised 
to all this state of magnificence which you see. The Vezir said, 
moreover : “ One thing more is needed to make your fortune com- 
plete, and that is that you should not leave this palace until you 
have provided yourself with an estate for part of this money.” 
So an estate was bought for me, for twenty thousand dtnrirs, and 
the rest of the money was paid over to me. And this is the 
adventure which kept me from you. So now come, and I will 
divide the money and the estates with you.” We said to him : 
“We wish you all joy of this property of yours! As for us, 
we are all back again in Allah’s own j)rosperity.”§ He insisted, 
but we would not hear of it. Then he said: “ Come with us now 
to where the girl is, and we will buy her.” So we_ went to 
the dwelling of her mistress, and found her a beautiful girl, with a 
charming face, one whose excellence was unsurpassed in elegance 
of speech and aptness of expression.! She was valued at 150 


* The word is wanting in the text. 

t In there is a punning reference' to the (jwJ.:?- of 

the preceding sentence. For the ordinary use of the expression cf. 
e. g. 1001 N. (Macnaghten) hi. 413. 13. 

f It is characteristic of the manner of this narrative that the most 
interesting scene of the entrance of the fortunate poet into the pres- 
ence of the Caliph and Mdrida and his reception by them is wholly 
passed over. 

§ I. e., we are more than satisfied in having you with us again. 

II I am not sure just what accomplishment is intended by xjoLi* 
Jl . In the story of Ibrdhim el-Mausilt and the Basket, as told 

by Ghoztlli, the hero tells his charming accLuaintances, the slave-girls, 
not to show themselves next day when he brings his companion, nor 
to let their voices be heard from behind the cui’tain except ‘ in such 
songs and recitations (?) as they may select’ U 

VOL. XVI. 10 
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flinurs; but, when her owner saw us, lie demanded of uh 5U0 
dinars for her. Wo expressed our astonisliinent at this, so he 
came down one himdred in the price, then one hundred more. 
But el-‘Abbas said : “ 0 my friends, I am- really ashamed, after 
what you have said,* * * § hut she is a necessity to me, and the one 
thing needful to complete my happiness ; so, if you approve, I 
will do what X intend.” We answered: “Say on.” He said; “I 
have had my eye upon this girl for some time past, and purpose 
now to bestow upon myself this crowning gift. And I am 
unwilling that she should look upon me as haggling over her 
price. If you agree, I will give him 600 dinars for her, as ho 
has demanded.” “But,” we said, “he has already come down 
two hundred in the price.” “Even that fact shall make no dif- 
ference,” he answered. But her master proved to he a generous- 
minded man, for he kept three himdred dinars, and gave her the 
remaining two hundred for her outfit, f 

And el- ‘Abbas remained with us, in close friendship, until 
death separated us. 

Gorrespond&)tces and Cotiwients. 

Professor Noldeke directed my aiitention to the fact of a certain 
resemblance between this story and that of Abu ’1-Hasan of ITora- 
san, narrated in the 1001 Nights.J (Found in the Bdlfik and’ Cal- 
cutta [MacnaghtenJ editions, § but wanting in the Breslau ed. 
Lane’s trans. omits it, as do the English translatioiiH generally. 
Burton, ix. 229 ff,, has it.) Its main features are as follows : A 
certain rich young merchant of Bagdad falls desperately in love 
with one of the favorite slave-girls of the Caliph el-I\Iutawekkil. 
He manages, at the risk of his life, to enter the palace, disguised 
in the Caliph’s own clothes. After once or twice barely escaping 
discovery, he accidentally meets the sister of his charmer, who at 
first takes him for a robber, but finally brings about a meeting 
of the two lovers. Just as they are rushing into each other’s 
arms in the approved fashion, a messenger appears at the cham- 
ber door and announces- the approach of the Caliph. It is a 
moment of desperation, but the girl thrusts her lover into the 
refrigerator, II and shuts the cover after him. So the Caliph 
enters. He is in trouble, for he has had a quarrel with the girl 


*1. e., after you have taken the trouble to beat the man down in his 
price. 

+ 1. e., the galidz, or bridal fumisliings. 

t Concerning the nature of the resemblance intended by him I can 
only conjecture, as I neglected to ask. I did not at that time expect to 
make a special study of this 2nd Night. 

§ Bhl. iv., (959th 1^,) ; Maon. iv., 65*7 ff. 

II , generally a small underground chamber, where provis- 

ions, wine, etc,, could be kept cool. Burton remarks that almost every 
house in Bagdad has one, though it is unknown in Cairo, The word is 
Persian, 
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el-Benj>a,* his favorite of all the ^rim, and wishes our heroine, 
who is the most skilful of the singing-girls, to comfort him with 
her music. She takes a lute, and improvises some verses calcu- 
lated to soften his heart.f The singer surpasses herself. The 
Caliph is OTir.nptnrcd, nr.d the young man, listening from the 
depths of i.iu' iv-iVigorajr.r, is so excited that, as he himself ex- 
presses it, “ had it not heeii for the grace of Allah Almighty, I 
should have shouted for joy, and thereby brought destruction on 
myself and my friends.” After listening to a few more verses 
of the same sort, Plis Majesty trots off to make peace with his 
favorite, first rewarding the singing-girl by releasing her from 
slavery and making her a free woman. So the young man is 
brought forth from his narrow quarters, and measures are at once 
taken to get him out of this dangerous place, the palace. He is 
disguised as a woman, and attempts to pass out unobserved, but 
is discovered, and brought before el-Mutawekkil. He regards 
himself as a dead man, and in sheer desperation tells the exact 
truth. But the Caliph, instead of ordering his head to be cut 
off, pardons him, and marries him to the girl ; and the two live 
together in happiness and luxury to the end of their days. 

Here is the genuine flavor of the “Arabian Nights.” The 
story is told with all the bright coloring and splendor of circum- 
stance with which we are familiar, full of striking situations and 
hair-breadth escapes. It makes a far more dazzling and exciting 
tale than this ^‘Second Night” of ours, which seems bare and 
commonplace in comparison. Moreover, we receive the impres- 
sion of twm entirely distinct stories, standing in most respects 
far apart. But it is quite possible, after all, that the two are 
closely related to each other. 

There is one point, manifestly, at which they cross : namely, 
the fact that in each a Caliph is reconciled to his mistress by the 
influence of an opportune verse of poetry. In both el-GhoztB 
and the 1001 Nights this is the hinge on which the whole story 
turns. The narrative at this point, moreover, exhibits a certain 
verbal correspondence in the two versions.J In the story of 


* So named in all the editions, and further defined as the mother of 
(the Caliph) el-Mo‘tazz. But the name is incorrect, and the result of a 
scribal error for Kabllia. Cf. MasAdt vii. 370, 872 ; Ibn Athir vii. 135. 
The latter adds that el-Mutawekkil gave her this name (‘ ITgly-face ’) 

because of her extreme beauty: UcU-aw 

Ui' ; which latter com- 

parison reminds one of how in our Southern States, in slavery times, 
“ Snowball” was a name frequently given to particularly black darky 
babies. . . 

f The verses are quite different, however, from those in el-Ghozuli. 
f This, together with the point of agreement just mentioned, I sup- 
pose.^to have constituted the rc.si-iiiljiuiuu! ulliKh-rd to by Professor 
Ndldeke. , • 
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Abu ’1-Hasan, the incident is introduced in the following words : 
“Now the Caliph was devoted to a certain girl named el-Benga*" 
(she who was the mother of el-Mo‘tazz), but a quarrel had parted 
the two ; so now she, for the might of her beauty and her 
charms, will not seek to be reconciled with him ; and he, for the 
majesty of the Caliphate and the royal throne, will not seek 
reconciliation with her.”f This coincidence in form of expres- 
sion with el-Grhoztlll may be explained, of course, on general 
grounds ; but it is more natural to suppose either direct depend- 
ence of some sort, or that those words are a characteristic sur- 
vival from an oft-repeated popular anecdote. 

A few months ago, I happened to be looking into Kosegartcn’s 
Chrestomathy,! for another purpose, and noticed this same story 
of Abu’l-Hasan of HorHsan, edited from a MS. of the 1001 
Nights in the library at Gotha. The text given here varies 
little from that of the other editions, exomDt in the case of the 
verses which the singing-girl recites to the Caliph. Among these 
I was surprised to find the identical couplet ascribed by Gho/Ali 
to el-Abbas ibn el-Almaf in this narrative. The first half -verse 
has been lost, and its place supplied from the second verse ; there 
is no other change of importance : 




This, it seemed to me, furnished an additional link in the chain 
of connection between the two stories. 

At about the same time, I came across two more of the verses 
of our Ghoztlli narrative, namely the two that form the basis of 
the first strophe. They are cited by Ibn Hallikun in his article 
on Ibrahim el-Mausili. After speaking In general terms of 
Ibrahim’s fame as a musician, the author continues “ It is 
related that the Caliph Hartin er-Ba§id was passionately fond of 
a fair slave named Marida, but they quarreled, and their mutual 

displeasure continued for some time. This induced Ga‘far the 
Barmekidef to order el-‘ Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf to compose some- 
thing applicable to the circumstance, and the following verses 
were written by him in consequence (here follow the two verses 


* Read “ Kabtha,” according to preceding note, 
f The Arabic text is the same in all the editions. The form of words 
used is generally different from that in Ghozhlt. 
f Ghrestomathia Arahica, Leipzig, 1838. 
g Slane’s Translation, i. 31. 

I The well-kiiown Vezh-, son of the Yahyd of our narrative. 
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beginning ‘ Return to the loved ones you have renounced’ etc., 
given in the same form as in el-Ghozhll). In pursuance to 

Ga‘fai'’s orders, Ibrahim* * * § sung these verses to er-Rasld, who im- 
mediately hastened to Marida, and got reconciled to her. She 
then asked him what brought about this event ; and, being 
informed of what had passed, ordered to Ibrahim and el-‘Abbas 
a present of 10,000 dirhems each ; and er-Rasld, on her request, 
recompensed them with a reward of 40,000 dirhems,” From 
this it would appear that the same story of the poet el-‘Abbls, 
with some slight variations, and with the same verses (at least in 
part), was widely known and credited in literary circles in the 
early centuries of Islam, 

That the stoiy told by Ghozhll is considerably older than that 
in the 1001 Rights is of course certain, if it really comes from 
el-Mubarrad ; and this I see no good reason for doubting.f He 
was a contemporary of ol-Mutawekkil,J and any such stories con- 
cerning this ruler must have arisen after his time. His cautious 
statement concerning the “ two sources ” from which he had 
heard the story may mean much or little ; but at any rate it is 
plain enough that what we have in el-Gliozhll is not a story made 
up out of whole cloth, nor one that has been much “ worked 
over.” What facts lie back of it is another question. The 
verses — certainly the two cited by Ibii Hallikan, and probably 
the others also§ — are genuine compositions of the poet el-‘Abbls, 
and were much quoted. Possibly they gave rise to the whole 
story, though the incident of the reconcilation may have had 
some foundation in fact. That any other than er-Rasid was the 
original of the story seems unlikely. 1| In any case, this is one 
of the oldest tales of this class that we have concerning that 
monarch. 

The relative age of this version would appear to be attested 
also by the episode of the young men’s “ club ” in Bagdad 
(which certainly did not originate from the story of the verses), 
and the very tame incident of the purchase of the slave-girl, 
together with the somewhat loose way in which both are con- 
nected with the adventure in the palace. 

The addition of Ibrahim el-Mausili, as found in Ibn Hallikan, 
is evidently a later improvement. 


* He was perhaps the most celebrated musician of all Arab history. 
His son Isbak was hardly less gifted, and the two are the heroes of 
many anecdotes. 

f Ghozhli generally makes the impression of using his sources care- 
fully. 

f Reigned from 28S to 247 A. H, (847-861 A. D.). 

§ The first two verses of the first strophe are decidedly common- 
place, not to say awkward. If our poet wrote them, they are at least 
no credit to him, 

II The tendency to substitute his name on all possible occasions is well 
known. 
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As for the tale of Abu ’1 Hasan of Horasan, it is an ad- 
mirable specimen of the work of the professional story-teller. 
Its chief incident, that of the verses, was furnished by the older 
anecdote of the poet el-‘Abbas. I am inclined to think that 
in the above-mentioned appearance of the el-Ghozdll coujilet in 
the Gotha MS. of the 1001 Nights, edited by Kosegarten, may 
be seen a survival from the original borrowing, tliougli it may 
be a later transfer. Of course, the substitution of el-Mutawekkil 
for Ilartln er-RaStd followed necessarily, in view of the fact 
that the anecdote of the reconciliation of the latter with Mdrida 
was already well known.* Concerning the growth of the re- 
mainder of the story of Abu’l-Hasan, and \vheth(>r some other 
already existing tale was utilized, one caji only conjecture. 

A story quite similar in many respects is that of the Young 
Mei'chant who Ate the Garlic (llabicht ii. 105, Macn. i. 217, 
Bhlak 1 . 27th N. In all the well-known translations). In this 
case, the young lover is brought into the palace concealed in a 
dry-goods box. The girl hides him in a closet, to avoid the 
Caliph. There is no mention of a royal quarrel, and no verses 
are recited. The Caliph is er-RaSid. This tale appears to have 
belonged to the oldest redaction of the Arabic “ Nights ” of 
which we have any certain knowledge.! Very possibly an older 
variation of it may have furnished the framework for the story of 
Abu ’1-Hasan of Horuaan.| Still, the exciting incident of a young 
man falling in love with one of the famous beauties of the royal 
harira, and daring to effect a meeting with her, almost before the 
very face and eyes of the Caliph, is a theme that would most 
naturally suggest itself to story-tellers of the days of the 
Caliphate. One inay well be cautious in drawing conclusions 
here. 


*Of course there is no significance in the apparent “coincidence’ 
that MArida and Kahilia, both foreign slave-girls, were mothers of suc- 
ceeding lines of Caliphs. During this period of the Abbaside rule, a 
Caliph whose mother was not a fox'eign slave was tlie excei)tion. Not 
so in the days of the Omayjads 1 

■I- Cf. ZotenboTg’s Aladdin, 7. 38 ; Burton x. 98 ff. ; August Mtiller in the 
for July ’87, p. 88 etc. 

X Since the above was in print, a copy of Professor De Goeje’s inter- 
esting and valuable paper “De arabische ” (pub- 
lished in “ De Gids,” 1886) has come into mj I; ;i r...'. addi- 

tional light from another side on the question of the origin of these two 
tales fi’om the “Nights ” (p. and I am glad to find my conjecture 

of a relationship between them thus confirmed. With the" incident of 
the verses, and the story of el-'Abb^s, De Goeje’s essay is not conceimed. 
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Tub cylinder published in the following pages Avas purchased 
in 1878 by Gen. C. P. di Oesnola for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New York City from the British Museum. Although 
it has been in New York for so long a period, and several 
attempts at decipherment were made, it has never, as far as I 
am aware, been published. It is still in a splendid state of pres- 
ervation, and forms one of the principal attractions of the 
Museum’s collection of Babylonian antiquities. The individual 
signs are blurred in some parts (especially II. 0) ; but the outlines 
can still be traced. The cylinder is 5 inches high, and 2f inches 
in diameter at the thickest part. 

The text is divided into two columns. These columns are, 
however, separated only by a slight ridge-like elevation of clay, 
and not, as wo generally find it, by straight lines. The latter, 
on the other hand, are employed to divide the individual text 
lines. A small space marks the beginning of the text. The 
lines of columns I. and II. meet each other in the middle of _ the 
cylinder, and really form one long line. Tlie only exceptions 
‘are: I. 16=11. 10, 17; I. 22 =11. 23, 24; and I. 25 = IL 27, 28. 
Hence column 11. contains three lines more than column I. 

The text treats of a wall that Nebuchadnezzar had built in 
order to strengthen the defenses of Babylon and its cherished 
temple Esagila. This wall he built even further away from 
Babylon than its already strong and famous wall Imgur-Bel. 
Both are to protect the eastern part of the city against an enemy. 
Each forms a defense by itself; the walls are not connected in 
any way. The new wall is strengthened also by the digging of 
a ditch on the outer side. It is built “ like a mountain,” out of 
pitch and glazed bricks, and it forms an addition to the wall that 
Nabopolassar had built, called Gatnushi. Nebiiohadnezzai'’s work, 
however, is superior to that of his father. For the wall built by 
the latter had to be made higher in order to be in harmony with 
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the one built by Ms son. Tbe work is done tborougbly, the 
foundation being placed even below the level of the water. The 
document, perhaps also this cylinder, finds its place on the level 
of the sea, so low as to be out of the reach of inimical hands, 
but still high enough to be safe from the destructive power of 
water. The side of the wall, the one toward the enemy, is par- 
ticularly strengthened against the ravages of the battering ram. 
The wall is then adorned with a large gate, undoubtedly of the 
most beautiful architecture, which sliall renniin an eternal monu- 
ment of the fame of Nebuchadnezzar. But Babylon was a land 
of religion, and the king knows that he can only sucoe(Ml with 
the help of the gods, Ilence the inscription ends with a prayer 
to Marduk, the tutelary deity of Ksagila, which sanctuary Nehu- 
chadnezzar is tlins eager to defend from defiling hands. 

Through the kindness of Prof. Hall of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, who }»Iaccd the cylinder at my disposal, I am 
enabled to publish it here in full. 

First Cohmn. 


' ® ^ 

d^T 




TeANSLITE RATION. j TRANSLATION. 


I. 1. Fa-bi-itm-Jcu-clu-ut'-ri-ii- 
sn-ur 

2. Sar Bfi-bi-kon 

3. za-)ii-in I-mg-ila u 1-zi-da 

4. nidr Fa-hi-um-apal-u- 

pt-iir 

i). Sar Ba~bi4am a-na- 
hu 


Nebuchadnezzar, 

King of Babylon, 

adorn er of Esagiia and Ezida, 
son of Nabopolassar, 

King of Babylon, am 1. 


6 . 


aS-Sum ni a-as-m-ar~ti 
sag-ila 




In order to (7) strengthen (6) 
the defense of Esagiia, 
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Transliteration. 

7. du-im-nu-nim 

8. li-im-nim u Sa-ak-yi-Sum 

9. a-na JBa-bi-lam *’'?**^“ m 

m-na-ki 

10. ga-an ta-]j-a-zi a-na Im- 

gur-B'il 

11 . Mr Id 

dadpiAu 

12. sa ma-na-a-ma nar ma- 

alp-ri Id i-pu-m 

13. in ka-ma-at Ba-bi- 

lam 

14. ddrv, dannu ba-la-ri sit 

V 

8amU 

15. Ba-hi-lam u-sa-as~ 

7pi-ir 

1 6. Tpi-ri-su aTi-ri4-ma 
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Translation. 

(that) an enemy and a destroyer 

against Babylon might not press 

the storm of battle, in addition 
to Imgur-Bel, 

a wall of Babjdoii not touching 
it, 

which no king before had done, 

on the outer line of Babylon 

a strong wall, in the region of 
the east, 

I let surround Babylon. 

Its canal I dug; 
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Teansliteration. 

IV. hc-pu-ul mi4 ak-sit-ud 

18. ap-pa-li-is-ma 

19. ha-ar a-hi-im ik-zu-ur-ru 

20. Oa-at-nu-U in-su 

21. d4ru dannu M ki-ma 

sa-tu-um 

22. Id ut-ta-a§4it 

23. in kupri u agurri 

24. ab-ni-ma 

25. it-ti ka-ar a-hi ik-zu-ur-ru 

26. t-sl-ni-ik-ma 

21, i-U-m in i-ra-Q/t M-gal-H 


Translation, 

the level of the water I reached 
and I saw. 

The wall (that) my father had 
erected 

(namely) Gatnushi, I raised: 
a strong wall, like a mountain 

(which) cannot be moved, 
of pitch and glazed bricks 
I built, 

and with the wall (that my) 
father had erected 
I joined. ' 

Its foundation on the breast of 
the lower world 
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Tkanslitbration. 

II. 1. u-la-av-U-id-ma 

2. ri4-§i-Su sa-da-m4S 

3. u-za-ak-lii-ir 

4. i-ta-at diXri a-na du-un-nu- 

nim 

5. u4a'al-hi{I)-is-ma 

6. in du a-sur-ra-a-ra ti-a-am 

'7. is-di dUri a-gur-ri i-mi- 
id-ma 

8. in i-ra-at ap-si-i 

9. u-sa-ar-M-id ti-nu-in-su 

f 

10. ma-as-sa-ar-ti I-sag-ila 

11, u Ba-hidam it-da-an- 

ni-mi~ma 


Translation. 

I placed; 

its top mountain-liigh 
I raised. 

The side of the wall for strength 

I fitted (clothed). 

On the outside a beautiful (?) 
sea, 

at the foundation of the wall, 
with glazed bricks I built; 
on the level of the sea 
I established its document. 

The defense of Esagila 

and of Babylon I strengthened. 
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Transliteration. 

12. ha-ha-am da-ir-a-am 

13. M sar-U'U~ia as4a-ah-ha- 

an 

14. Marduk ¥d ildni 

15. i-hi ha-nu-u-a 

16. in ma-alyri-ha 

] 7. ip-si-tu-u-a li-it-mi-ru 

18. hida-ah-hi-ir a-na da-ir-a- 

Urn 

19. ha-la-at uin-mi-im ri-i-ku- 

tim 

20 . li-it-tu-ti 

21 . ku-un-nu ku-su-u 

22 . u la-ha-ri pa-U~'o \ 


Translation. 

An eternal gate 
of my majesty I made. 

0 Marduk, lord of the gods, 

f od, my creator, 
efore thee . 
let my works appear; 
let become old to eternity 

(my) life for distant days. 

En joyment of the fullness of life, 
permanence of throne, 
and long duration of reign, 
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23. a-na U-ri-ik-tum m-ur- 

kam 

24. hi-ri-si-fu kul-[Jaf napSat]- 

ia 

26. Marduh at-ta-a-ma 
26. in M-hi-ti-Jca ki-it-ti 
21. Sa Id na-ka-fi 

28. lu-t'i-bu-u lu-za-ak-tu 

29. ka-ak-ku-u-a 

30. ka-ak na-ki-ri li-mi-i-su 


Translation. 

for a present may he present and 

may he help (me) all my life. 

O Mardnk, thou, 

According to thy just commands, 
which do not change, 
may go out, may wound 
my weapons; (and) 
the weapons of (my) enemies 
may they lay low. 


IIOTES. 

I. 16. “Its” canal: that is, the canal that was considered a neces- 
sary adjunct to each wall. 

II. 5. The fourth sign in this line, usually read Zi, is to be read H 
here, and the word is to be taken from labdSu. 

II. 6. a-sur-ra-a-ra I would, for lack of a better explanation, con- 
nect with sarUru ‘beauty, splendor.’ kima sU arlji unammir sa-ru- 
rii-m (VR. 64, col. II. line 33) ‘ Like the rising of the moon I made its 
“beauty” shine.’ 

The sense of lines 6 and 7 of column II. is that Nebuchadnezzar 
lined the sides of the lake he constructed with glazed bricks, thus giv- 
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ing him the right to call the lake ‘‘beautiful,” and also to use the word 
“ build.” 

This Babylonian dialect;, found on nearly all the building inscriptions 
of Nabopolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, and Nabonidus, has many marked 
peculiarities. A few of those that occur in this text are : 

The use of s for s.^ in the suffix of the 3rd pers. sing., I. IG, Id-ri-su 
for M-ri-m; I. 27, i-Si-su tov i-si-Su. This, however, is often met with 
also in Assyrian texts. Then in I. 21 we have sa4u~um for Sa-du-um ; 
II. 2, sa-da-ni-iS for Sa-da-ni-iS. 

Also the use of k for k : I. 9, sa-na-ki for sa-na-ki from sandku ‘ press 
with hostile intent.’ Also in is used for ina : I. 13, 28, 27, TI. G, 20, 2G, 
In I. 8 we have Sa-ak~gi4um for Sa-ak-ki-Smn ; and in II. 8 u-za-ak-ki~ir 
for u-za-ak-H-ir. 

I would "conclude from this, either that the use of incor.rp(5t signs was 
due to the carelessness of tlie Babylonian scribe, or that these signs had 
already obtained the required value in Babylonia. 


AETICLE IV. 


THE JlmmiYA OR TALAVAKlRA 
UPAII8AD BRAHMANA : ‘ 

TEXT, TRANSLATION, AND NOTES. 

By HANNS OERTEL, Ph.D., 

INSTRUCTOR IN YAIiK UNIVERSITY. 


Presoiited to the Society April, 1893. 


Introduction. 

The text of the Braliinaiia, as here piiblislied, is founded on 
manuscript material sent by A. C. Burnell* in 1881 to Professor 
Whitney (see Proc* A.O.S. for May, 1883 ; Joiirn. vol. xi., p. 
cxliv), as follows : 

A. , according to BurnelPs note on the cover, copied “from a 
Malabar MS.”"*!!! 1818 ; at the end he has added : “ Date of 
original, Kullam 1040 = 1864 A.D. Prom a MS. at Palghat”; 

B. , from “ a MS. on talipot leaves, written about 300 years 
ago, and got from Tinnevelly, but which was originally brought 
from near Aleppee;” of this only the various readings are 
given, intej'lined in red ink on A. ; 

0., a transliterated text in Burnell’s own hand, breaking off 
after the beginning of i. 59, apparently because the copying 
was carried no further. 

The text of A. and the variants from B. are in the Grantha 
character, on European paper. They were copied in transliter- 
ation by Professor John Avery, and the copy was compared 
with its originals by Professor Whitney, who also added the 
readings of 0. ; from this copy was prepared the text given 
below. The originals are now in the Library of the India 
Office, London. 

The attempt has been made to obtain new materials, hnt 
without success. Professor G. Oppert, in his List of Smshrit 

^BurnelFs discovery of the existence of the Jaiminlya Brahmana 
was announced by him in the London. '. .v.-/ pt. 29th, 1877, and 

his acquisition of the MSS. in the sam pap :■ r',- 8th, 1879, 
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M8S. in Private Lilra/ries of Southern India (Madras, 1880), 
mentions three Jaimini or Talavakara BrShmanas (i. 416, hfo. 
6045 ; ii. 32,462, Nos. 385, ‘7876) ; and, at my request, he kindly 
promised to examine them, in order to ascertain whether they 
were BurnelFs originals or independent copies ; but as, after 
a year, no information has come, I infer that his endeavor to 
procure it has been in vain, and that nothing would be gained 
by further delay of publication. 

BurnelFs MSS. of the Jaiminlya-Brahmapa proper are alto- 
gether insufficient to found a complete edition upon ; extracts 
from it have been published, by Burnell* and by myself (see 
this Journal, vol. xiv., p. 233 ffi) ; and I may^ perhaps hereafter 
undertake further work in the same direction ; the text is in 
great part very corrupt. The Upanisad-Brahmapa is less un- 
manageable, though the manuscripts go back to a faulty arche- 
type, and present in common considerable corruptions. They 
are also carelessly written as regards punctuation, orthography, 
and samdhi ; and these points I have taken the liberty of reg- 
ulating ; in all cases not purely orthographical I have given at 
the foot of the page the various readings of the manuscripts. 
For convenience of reference, I have numbered the sections 
ihha-nda) in each book {^adhyayd) successively, disregarding the 
useless OAiv/odlta division, and have added a division of the 
sections into paragraphs by inconspicuous but readily discover- 
able figiu’es ; this last has no manuscript authority. 

The translation is literal, and purmy philological. I have 
sometimes been compelled to force a translation of an obscure 
passage ; attention is called to this in the notes, lest it might 
appear that the translation pretended to offer a solution of Bie 
dimculty. 

In the notes at the end will be found chiefly parallel passages 
from the Jaiminiya Brahmapa proper and elsewhere, which may 
help to tlu'ow liglit on certain passages, to support emendations, 
and to show, to some extent, the relation of our text to the 
Idndred literature ; but regarding the last point an exhaustive 
collection has not been aimed at. 

At the close I have added an index of proper names, of 
quotations, of the elprjfieva and rare words, and of some 
gj*animatical points of interest. 

Professor Whitney has placed me under deep obligation by 
his kind assistance throughout this work. 


* Namely, A Legend, etc. (Journal, xiv. 333, note), and The Jdiniinlya 
Text of the Ars,eya Brdhmana of the Sdma-Veda, Mangalore, 1878. 

There should also be mentioned Professor Whitney’s translation of 
the story of Cyavana in the Proceedings for May, 1883 (Journ,, vol, xi.). 
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Jaiminita-Upanisad-Brahmanam. 


I. 1. I. prajcipatir va idam trayena uedencd "‘jayaoH^ yad asye 
^daih jitam tat. ^ 2 . sa diksate '‘ttham ced va anye devd anena 
vedena^ yaksyanta imam vdva te jitim jesyanti ye ^yam mama, 
hanta^ trayasya vedasya rasam ddadd iti. s. sa hhur ity eva 
rgvedasya rasam adatta. se ’’yam prthivy abhavat. tasya yo 
rasah^ pranedat so ‘gnir abhanad rasasya rasah. 4. bJiuva^ ity 
eva yajurvedasya rasam adatta. tad idam antariksam abhavat. 
tasya yo rasah prdnedat sa vCiyur abhavad rasasya rasah. 
6. svar ity eva sdmavedasya rasam adatta. so’’ ^sdu dydur abha- 
vat. tasya yo rasah prdnedat sa ddityo ‘■bhavad rasasya rasah. 
6 , alhtii '^kasydi ’^)a '‘ksarasya rasam oid '’gaknod ddatum om ity 
etasydi ’wa. se '‘yam vdg abhavat. om eva ndmdi ‘sd. tasya u 
prana eva rasah. a. tdny etdny astdu. astdksard gdyatrl. gdya- 
tram sdma brahma u gdyatrl. tad u brahma '‘bliisampadyate. 
astdgdphdh pagavas teno pagavyam. 1. 

prathame ‘nuvdJce prathamali khandaly 

I, 1. 1 . Prajiipati verily conquered this [universe] by means of 
the threefold knowledge (Veda) : that [namely] which was con- 
quered of him. 3 , He considered : “If the other gods shall sac- 
rifice thus by means of this knowledge (Yeda), verily they will 
conquer this conquest which is mine here. Come now, let me 
take the sap of the threefold knowledge (Veda).” 3 . Saying 
bhus., he took the sap of the Rigveda. That became this earth. 
The sap of it which streamed forth became Agui (fire), the sap 
of the sap. 4. Saying bhuvas,'\x& took the sap of the Yajurveda. 
That became this atmosphere. The sap of it which streamed 
forth became Vayu (wind), the sap of the sap. s. Saying svar, 
he took the sap of the S,amaveda. That bec_arae yonder sky. 
The sap of it which sti’eamed forth became Aditya (sun), the 
sap of the sap. e. bTow of one syllable he was not able to take 
the sap : of om, just of that. 7. That became this speech. 
This [speech] is namely om. Of it breath is the sap, s. These 
same are eight. Of eight syllables is the gdyatrl. The s&mcm 
is in the gdyatrl-meti'e and the gdyatrl is the brahman / and thus 
it becomes the brahman. Right-hoofed are the domestic ani- 
mals, and therefore it belongs to the domestic animals. 


1. ^A.ved&na. -A.vGjayad. ^A.padena. *hantd. ® A. B. insert da. 
* repetition and confusion in C. ’ sd. 

VOL. xvt. 13 
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I. 2. 1 . sa yad om iti so ‘ynir vdg iti prthivy om iti vdyur 
vdg ity antariJcsam} om ity ddityo tuig iti dydur om iti prdno 
vdg ity eva vdh, a. &a ya evam vidvdn udgdyaty om ity evd 
^g 'nim dddya prlhivydm pratisthdpayaty om ity eva vdyum 
dddyd h%tarihs6 pratisthdpayaty om ity evd^ '^ditijam dddya 
divi ymitisthapayaty om ity eva prdnam dddya vdc f pratisthd- 
payati. s. tad dhdi Hao ehdiland'^ gdyatram gdyanty ovdSo 
ovdSc ovaSd‘ hum hhd ovd iti. 4, tadu ha tat partm ivd ''ndyu- 
syam iva. tad vdyog cd 'pdm od ^nu vartina geyam. 5. yad vdi 
vdyiih pardfd eva paveta kslyeta [sa\. sa, purastdd vdti sa 
dalcsinatas sa payedt sa nttaratas sa uparistdf sa sarvd digo 
^nusamvdti. e. tad etad dhtir iddmm vd ay am ito ^vdsid^ athe 
Hthdd vdti Hi. sa yad resmdnam janamdno^ nivestamdno vdti 
hsaydd eva hihhyat. i. yad u ha ija” dpahpardclr eva prasrtds 
syanderam hsvyerahs tdh. yad'^ anhdhsi^^ hurvdnd nivestamdnd 
dvartdn srjamdnd yanti hsaydd eva bibhyatlh. tad etad vdyog 
cdi ^vd '‘pdm cd 'nu vartma geyam. 

pvathame ‘nuvdJee dvitlyah JchandaJi. 

I. 2. 1 . Om is Agni (lire), speech is the earth ; om is Vayu 
(wind), speech is the atmosphere ; om is Aclitya (sun), speech is 
the sky : om is breath, speech is just speech, a. He who know- 
ing thus sings the udgltha saying om, he takes Agni (fire) and 
causes him to stand firm on the earth ; saying om, he takes 
Vayu (wind) and causes him to stand firm in the atmosphere ; 
saying om, he takes Aditya (sun) and causes him to stand firm in 
the sky ; saying om, he takes breath and causes it to stand firm 
in speech, ‘s. Now the Qailanas sing the gdyatra {-sdman) thus : 
ovdSe ovdSo ovdSc hum bhd ova. 4. Truly, this is thrown away 
(pardh), as it were ; not productive of long life, as it were. It 
should be sung in accordance with the course of wind and waters. 
5 . Truly, if the wind should blow only straight away {pardh), it 
would be exhausted. It blows from the front (east), from the 
right (south), from the back (west), from the left (north), from 
above, it blows from all quarters together. 6. This they say ; 
“ At this very moment it hath blown in this direction, now it 
bloweth thus"” When it blows begetting a whirlwind, winding 
itself in [it does so] just fearing exhaustion, t. And if the 
waters should flow streaming straight away (pardclr) only, they 
would he exhausted. When they proceed making bends, winding 
themselves in, producing eddies, [they do so] just fearing exhaus- 
tion. 8 . Therefore that \sdman] should be sung according to the 
course of the wind and waters. 


3. ^ C. antanJes-. ^ B, dpd. ^vdei. ^ B. chel-‘; 0. cliil-, ®-ca. A.B. 
parahd; C. pur ad. ’ B.C. -risthat. s C. sit. ® A. yajamano, the ya 
correction: B.C. jamano. ’"C. vam. ” A. dayad, da struck out in 
B. ; C. yad. ahkasi. 
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I. 3. 1 , ova^ ova ova hum hha ova iti karoty eva.^ etahhycim 
sarvam Ciyur eti. a. m yatha vrksam akramanair^ akrama- 
mana iyad evam evai He dve-dve devote samdhdye Hncih lokan 
rohann etV s. eka u eva mrtyw anvety a^anayCii ^va. 4. atha 
hihkaroti. candramd vai hihkaro ^nnam u vdi eandramah. 
annend 'panayum ghnanti. s, tdm-tdm aganaydm annena hatvo 
’m ity etani evd "''‘dityam^ samayd '^timucyate. etad eva divap 
chidrarn. 6. yatha kliam vd '^nasad’ sydd rathasyd vdi ^vatn 
etad divap chidrarn. tadrapmibJm samchannavid drpyate. i. yad 
gdyatrasyo ''^rdhvam hihkdrdt tad amrtam. tad dtmdnaih da- 
dhyad atho yajamdnam. atha, ya<d itarat sdmo '^Hdhvam tasya 
pratihdrdt. e. sa ya,thd ^dbhir dpas sarhstjyerad” yatha "‘grdoxd 
^gnis samsrjyeta yatha kslre kslram dsicydd evam evdi Had aksa- 
ram etdhhir devatdbhis sanisrjyate. S. 

prathame ‘nuvake trtiyaJj, Jchandah. 

I. 4. 1 . tarn vd etarh hihkdram him bhd iti hihkiirvanti. prir 
vdi bhdh. asdu va' ddityo bhd iti. a. etarh ha vd, etam nyahgam 
anu garbhd iti. yad bha iti strlndid prajananam nigacehati 


I. 3. 1 . He utters ova ova ova, hum bhd ovd. By means of 
these two [divinities] lie arrives at complete age. a. As one 
would keep climbing up a tree by steps, even so uniting these 
divinities pairwise he keeps ascending these worlds, s. Death 
alone goes after, viz. hunger. 4. Then he utters him. The 
hihkdra is the moon, and the moon is food. Through food they 
slay hunger, s. Having slain through food this hunger and that, 
saying om, he escapes through the midst of this sun. That is 
the fissure of the sky. e. As is the [axle-] hole of a cart or 
of a chariot, even so is this fissure of the sky. That appears 
all covered by rays. 7. What of the gdyatra [sdman] is beyond 
the hihkdra, that is immortal. There he should place himself as 
well as the saorificer. And the rest of the sdman is beyond its 
pratihdra. s. As waters might be united with waters, as fire 
might be united with fire, as one would pour milk into milk, 
even so this syllable is united with these divinities. 

1. 4. 1 . They utter this same hihkdra as him bhd. Fortune is 
bhds (splendor); yonder sun is bhds. 2 . According to this same 
sign is [the word] garbha (foetus). In that he, saying hha, ap- 


3. ^oua. ®A.B. div: . ^A.B. akram-. ^B. -tyam; C. -tya 

nasa. ’’rasasya. ®A.B. -nm. ^ A.B. tvad ; C. tad {?). '^B.-rdn. 

4. VA. bm. ^gathblia. ^A.B.strin-. 
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tasmat tato hrahmana r.sikalpo jay ate ^tivyadhl* rajanyap purah, 
3 . etam ha vd etam nyangam anu vrsabha iti. yad^ bha iti 
nigacehati tasmat tatah punyo^ ballvardo dvhdnd dhenur ^Jcsd 
dapavdji' jdyante. 4. etam ha vd etam nyangam anu gardabha 
iti. yad bha iti nigacehati tasmat sa pdplydh chreyaMsu carati 
tasmad asya pctplyasap preyo jdyate ‘pvataro vd ^pvatarl vd. 5, 
etam ha vd etam nyangam ami kuhhra iti. yad bha iti nigacehati 
tasmat so ^nCiryas'' sann api rdjnah prdpnoti. e. taih hdi Ham 
eke hihkdram him bha ova iti bahirdhe^ ’’oa hihkurvanti. bahir- 
dhe ’ua’" vdi prlh. pnr vdi sdmno hihkdra iti. n. sa ya enam 
tatra briXydd'‘ bahirdhd nvd ayam priyam adhita pdplydn bha- 
visyatV' 

sa yadd vdi mriyate Hhd '‘gndu prdsto bhavati : 

ksipre bata marisyaty agndv enam prdsisyantl 
Hi tathd hdi ^va sydt. 8 . tasmad u hdi Ham hinkdrarh Mm vo 
ity aMar ivdi '‘vd ‘Hmann arjayet. tathd ha na bahirdhd priyam 
kurute sarvam dyur eti. 4. 

prathame ‘nuvake caturthah khai^dah. 


proaches the secret parts of women, therefore thence is born a 
Brahman like a r.si, a ]nercing kingly hero. 8 . According to this 
same sign is [the word] vrsabha (bull). In that he approaches say- 
ing bha, therefore thence a [sacrifioiallj?^] pure hull, a milking cow, 
an ox possessing tenfold strength (?) are born. 4. According to 
this same sign is [the word] gardabha (ass). In that he approaches 
saying bha, therefore he (the ass) being inferior covers those 
[mares] which are superior j therefore of this inferior one some- 
thing better is born, either a mule or a she-mule. e. According to 
this same sign is [the word) kubhra. In that he approaches saying 
bha, therefore he, even though he be not an Arya, obtains kings 
(?), 6 . This same hihkdra sortie utter him hhd ova — outside as it 
were. Truly outside is fortune j fortune indeed is the syEahle 
him of the sdman. 7, If uppu this ope should spy of Mtn t 
“ Truly he hath now put fortune outside, he will become worse ; 
Truly, when he dies, he is thrown into the fire ; quickly, alas, he 
will die, they will throw hirh into the fire — ” even so it would 
come to pass. 8 . And therefore one should put that hihkdra, viz. 
him VO, inside of one’s self, as it were. Thus, indeed, he does 
not put fortune outside, he attains complete age. 


4. 0. jdyata itivy-. = A. yasat. ® -ya. ^ insert Hi. * A.B. nak- 

thyas ; C. ndrthyas. ® 0. ota. bdhirdheHa tatra hruyad 

baJii/rddhve, om. va. -yatl Hi. 
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5. 1 . sd hdi ’sd hhald devoid ^pasedhantf tisthati. idam vdi 
tv am atra pdpam ahar ne '‘hdi ^^syasi. yo vdi punyahrt sydt so 
ihe ‘pad iti. 2 . sa hruydd apagyo vdi tv am tad yad aJiam 
tad^ aharavam^ ta^ vdi md tvam nd ‘hdrayisyas tvam vdi 
tasya Jcartd ‘si ‘ti. a. sd^ ha veda satyam md “hd ‘ti. satyam hdi 
‘sd devoid, sd^ ha tasya ne “pe yad enam apasedhet satyam^ updi 
‘va hvayate. 4. atha ho ‘vdodi “ksvdho'’ vd vdrsno ^nuvahtd vd 
sdtyaklrtd utdi ‘sd^ hhald devatd ‘paseddhum eva dhriyate^^ 
‘sydi dipah. a. [tad] divo ^ntdh. tad inie dydvdprthivl sampUs- 
yatah. ydvatl vdi vedis tavatVyam prthivl. tadyatrdi ‘tac cdtvd- 
lam khdtarh tat samprati sa diva dkdpah. e. tad bahispavamdne 
stuyamdne manaso ‘dgrhniydt, 7. sa yatho ‘cohrdyam prati- 
yasya“ prapadyetdi ‘vam evdi ‘tayd}^ devataye ‘dam amrtam 
ahhiparyeti yatrd ‘yam idam tapati ‘ti. s. atha ho ‘vdca — 5. 

prathame ‘nuvake paficamah Tchandah- 

6, 1 . —gdbalo vdrsnah ka etam ddityam arhati samaydi ‘turn, 
durad vd esa etat tapati nyah. tena vd etam purvena sdmapathas 
tad eva manasd “hrtyo ‘paristdd etasydi ‘tasminn amrte nida- 

1. 5. 1 . This same base divinity stands driving away ; “ This 
evil thou bast done here ; thou shalt not come here. Verily he 
vpho is doer of good deeds, he may come here.” 2 . Let him say : 
“ Thou sawest what I thus did ; thou wouldst not make me do 
this; thou art doer of it.” a. That [divinity] knows : “He tells 
me truth.” This divinity is truth. It is not competent _to drive 
him away ; he just calls upon truth. 4. Now either Aiksvaka 
Varsna or Anuvaktar Satyakirta said: “And this base diyinity 
begins to drive away from this quarter. 6 . [There] is the end of 
the sky ; there heaven and earth embrace. So great as the sao- 
rificial hearth is, so great is this- earth ; and where that ditch 
(for the northern altar) is dug, precisely there is that space of the 
sky. 6 . Thus, when the bahispavamdna is being sung, he shouldi 
take up [the cup] with the mind. 7. As one would approach an 
elevation, toiling toward [it], even thus by means of this divinity- 
one compasses this immortality, where this one here burns, s* 
Moreover — 

I. 6. 1 . — Gobala Varsna said : “Who is able to go through 
the midst of this sun ? Verily from afar he thus burns down- 
ward. On that account, verily, the saman-path is before him (?) ; 
seizing [him] thus with the mind he should place him above this 

5. ^ insert ‘ti. = B.C. tvad. ® C. arka-. * sd. ‘ O. satyam mdhe. 
^ matam. ’’Jcsdko. ®B.O. s&tyaMrtta, ®B. -d. dhpy-. ^^pratyasya. 

A.B. ‘iatay-. 
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dhyad iti. 2. tad u ho Ham ^dtydyanu samaydi Hdi Had enam 
has tad veda. yady eta dpo vd abJiito yad vdyum^ vd em upa- 
hvayate rag,mln vd esa tad^ etasmdi^ vyujmfi Hi, s. athd* ho^ 
Hdco Huhyo'‘ jmia^ruteyo yatra vd esa etaf tapaty etad evd 
’mrtam. etae ced vdi prdpnoti tato mvtyujid pdpmand vydvar- 
tate. 4. has tad veda ycd parend’' ^^dityam antarikmm idam 
andlayanarn^ avarena. s, athdi Had evd ^mrtam. etad eva mam 
yuyam prdpayisyatha}'^ etad evd Hiam nd Himanya^'" iti. 0. tdny 
etdny astdu. astdksard gdyatrl. gdyatram sdma brahma it gdya- 
trl. tad u brahma Hhisampadyate. astapaphCth pacavas teno 
payayvam, 6 . 

prathame ‘nuvdice ^a^thah Miandafi. 

I. 1 . I. td etd astdu devatdh. etdvad idam sarvam. te\_ ] 

haroti. 2. sa ntti Hu lokesu pdpmane bhrdtrvydyd Hakdpam 
kurydt, manasdi Ham nirhhajet. ». tad etad red Hhyanuoyate. 
catvdri vdk parimitd paddni 

tdni vidur brdhmand ye manlsinah : 
guhd trlni nihitdh ne^ Higayantf 

turiyam vdoo manusyd vadantl 

Hi. 4, tad yd'ni tdni guhd trlni nihitd^ ne^ Hg ay anti [’i?] Hna 

one in this immortality. 2, Further ^atyayani said: “‘Thus 
through the midst of him,’ who knows that ? Truly when he either 
calls upon these waters round about, or when upon the wind, he 
then parts the rays for him.” 3. Further Ulukya Jana9ruteya 
said : Truly, where this one burns thus, there is this imraor- 
talit3^ If one obtains this, he thereupon separates himself from 
death, from evil. 4. Who knows that which is beyond the sun, 
beneath this abodeless atmosphere ? s. And. just this is immor- 
tality. This you will cause me to obtain. This I do not despise.” 

6 . = i. 1 . s. 

I. 7 . 1. These are these eight divinities. So great is the 
universe. They [ ] does. 2. He should not give an op- 

portunity in these worlds to his hateful rival. He should exclude 
him with his mind. 3, That same is referred to in a re : ‘‘ Speech 
is four measured quarters ; Brahmans who arc wise know these ; 
three, deposited in secret, do not stir ; one quarter of speech men 
speak.” 4. How these ‘ three [quarters] deposited in secret which 


6. ^vd'yam, ®A.B. tady ; C. ta, ®0. sydi. ■' O. atho. .®C, om. 
^ Hdea {!) ulukyo A.C. ; ulukyo B. ’’B. yat. ^B.paron-. ^ A.artvilay-. 

~ta ; A. prdpip-. -yata. 

7. ^ B. -tdni. * A. no ; C. ora. * O. gayanti. * C. -tdni. ‘ 0. ora. 
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6va U loTcdh. s. turlyam vaco manusyd vadantl Hi. caturhhdgo 
ha 'Odi turiyam vdcah. sarvayd "‘sya 'odcd sarvdir ehhir lokdis 
sanenci Hya hrtam hhavati ya enam veda. e. sa yathd ^pmCinam 
dJchanam rtvcf lostho' 'oidhvahsata evam^ eva sa nidhvahsatd 
ya evarh vidvcihsam, upavadati. 7. 

prathame hiuvake saptamaf}, hhao^^dah- prathamo '•wmakas samaptaTi. 

I. 8. 1 , prajcipatir vd idam trayena vedend '‘jay ad y ad asye 
’’dam jitam tat. 2 . sa diksate Htham ced vd anye devd anena 
vedena^ yaksyanta imam vdva te jitim jesyanti ye ^yam mama. 
3 . hante ’maw trayam vedam.^ pUaydni ''ti. 4 . sa imam trayam 
vedam apUayat. tasya pilayann ekam evd '‘hsaraih nd "‘gaknof 
pilayitum om iti yad etat. s. esa u ha vdva sarasah. sarasd ha 
vd evamvidas trayl vidyd hhavati. e. sa imam rasam pilayitvd 
^panidhayo "‘''rdhvo '^dravat. i. tarn dravantam^ catvdfo devdndm 
anvapagyann indrag candro rudras samudrah, tasmdd ete 
gresthd devdndm. ete'’ hy'^ enamd onvapagyan. a. sa yo ‘yam 
rasa dslt tad eva tapo ‘bhavat. 9. ta imam, rasam* devd anvdik- 
santa.^ te ‘hJiyap>cigyanf sa’" tapo vd abhud iti, 10 , imam u vdi 


do not sth',’ they are these Avorlds. 5. ‘ One quarter of speech men 
speak.’ A fourth part indeed is this quarter of speech. Of him 
who knows thus it (?) is done by all speech, by all these worlds, by 
the all. 6. As a clod of earth colliding with a stone as target 
breaks to pieces, even so he breaks to pieces who speaks ill of 
one knowing thus. 

I. 8. 1-2 = I. 1. 1 - 2 . 3. Come now, I will px’ess this threefold 
knowledge (Veda).” 4. He pressed this threefold knowledge 
(Veda). Pi’essing, he could not press one syllable of it, viz. om. 
6 . And that, indeed, is full of sap. Full of sap is the threefold 
knowledge of him who knows thus. a. He, having pressed this 
sap, putting it aside, ran upward. 7. Him running four of the 
gods looked after, Indra, Candra, Rudra, Samudra. Therefore 
these are the best of the gods. For they looked after him. 6. 
What this sap was, that became penance (ifo/jas). a. These gods 
looked after this sap. They became aware: “ Verily this [sap] 
hath become penance.” 10 . They, feeling this threefold knowl- 
edge (Veda) all over, found in it that same unpressed syllable, 
viz. om. II. And that, indeed, is full of sap. They mixed it 


7. ® 0. hrtvd. ’ lo$to. ® A.C. om. evam vidhvansate. ®B. adds 

(i.60. 7‘‘-8) sa eso . . . upavadati. 

8. ’A. -ne. ®A. -dd ; B. -da. ^A.B. -Jmo. ^dravam. ^B. hy ete. 
®A. om. '' A., smam. ^ -an ; B. -dich-. ^ tebhyaJypa-. -gyamsta-. 
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trayam vedam marlmrpitvd tasminn etad eva ^hsaram. apiUtam^^ 
amndann om iti yad etat. n. esa u ha vava^^ sarasah. tendi 
''nam prayiivan.^^ yathd madhund Idjdn prayuydd^^ evam. la. te 
^hhyatapyanta. tesmh tapyamdndndm dpydyata vedah. te ‘nena^'‘ 
ca tapcbsd ’’’‘plnena ca vedena tdm u eva jitim ajayaii^^ yam pra- 
jdpatir ajayaV ta ete sarva eva prajdpatimdtrd aydSm^^ ayoBrn^^ 
iti. 13 . tasmdt tapyamdnasya hhuyasl klrtir hhavati bhvbyo 
yapah. sa ya etad evam veddi ^vam evd ^^pMena vedena ya^ate.^'* 
yado ydjayaty evam evd ^"‘pmiena^'^ vedena}^ ydjayati. i-t. tasya 
hdi Hasya ndi ^va hd oand "rtir aati^^ ya evam veda. sa ya evdi 
^nam icpavadatf^ sa drtim rechati.^^ S. 

dvitiye muvake prathamali kha%i(^ah. 

I, 9 . 1. tad dhur yad ova'' ovd^ iti glyate Jsvd Hra rg^ hhavati 
hva same Hi. 2, om iti vdi sdma vdg ity rh. om iti mano vdg 
iti vdk. om iti prd/no vdg ity eva vdk. om iti ^ndro vdg iti sarve 
devdh. tad etad indram eva sarve devd amiyanti. 3, om ity 
etad evd ’ksaram. etena vdi aarhsave parasye Hidram vrnjita.*^ 
etena ha vdi tad hako ddlhhya djakegindm^ indram vavarja.* 

with that, just so as one might mix beans with honey. 12. They 
brooded over [it] (did penance). Of them brooding over [it] 
knowledge (the Veda) was filled up. And by means of this heat 
(penance) and the filled up Veda they conquered that conquest 
which Prajapati [had] conquered. All these are just commen- 
surate with Prajapati, [of whom one may doubt:] “Is it this 
one? Is it this one ?” is. Therefore greater becomes the renown, 
greater the glory of one who does penance. He who knows this 
thus sacrifices for himself by means of the filled-up Veda ; and 
when he sacrifices for anyone else; he thus sacrifices for him by 
means of the filled-up Veda. u. Por hiria who knows thus there 
is no misfortune at all. He who speaks ill of him, he meets with 
misfortune. • 

I. 9 . 1. This they say : “If one sings oud, what becomes 
of the re, what of the sdmamf” s. Om is the adman, speech is 
the rc ; om is the mind, speech is speech ; om is breath, speech is 
just speech ; om is Indra, speech is all the gods. Thus all the 
god.s go after Indra. a. Om is this syllable ; by it at a simultane- 
ous soma-sacrifice one would force Indra away from his rival. 

8. I'O. jpiZita; B. -M. i®0. ua. ^prdy-. ^^ -yaydd. ^^G.tena;B. 
teena; A. tenaina. ^^0.~yat ^lA.B.-yan. ^^ aSyam. om. yajate 

y^do vedena. A.B. eva aplr. ^^A. asi. ^^A. upadati; O. uvct^ 

dati. ^^A. achcati; B.C. ar-. 

9. ^B. eva. ®A. ovdta (=.ovaB f). ^r9- \dvrnj-. ‘'A.B. -cm-; 0. 

-^n-. « vavraja. 
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om ity etendi ’vd^nindyaJ a. trniy etdny astdu. astdhsard gdyat'n. 
gdyatram sdma hrahma u gdyatrl. tad u brahtnO, ^bhisampad- 
yate. astdgaphdh pagavas teno pagavyam. 6 . tasycii Hdni nd- 
mdnl ’’ndrah Tcarmd "‘hsitir^ amrtam 'uyomdnto 'odcah. bahiir^ 
bhuyas sarvam sarvasmdd uUaram jyotih. rtam satyam viJUd- 
vivdcanam aprativdeyamB purvam sarvam sarvci vdh. 
sarvam idam api dhenuh pinvate pardg arvdk. 9. 

dvitlye ‘nuvdhe dvitlyahhha'n.da'fy. 

L 10. 1 . scd prthahsalila.m Icdmadugkdhsiti prdnasamhitam 
cahsuggrotram^ vdhprabhutam, manasd vydptam hrdaydgram* 
hrdhtnanabhaJctan'):' annagubharh varsapavitram gobhagam 
prthivyuparam tapastanu varimapariyatanam^ indragreUham 
sahasrdksaram ayutadhdram dmrtam duhmid" sarvdn inmi 
loJcdn abhiviksaratl HV a. tadetat satyam aksara.m yad om Hi. 
tasminn. dpah pratisthitd apsu* pvtMvl prthwydm ime lokdh. 
8. yatJid suoyd paldgdni samtrnndni syur evam etend ’’ksatene 
lokds samtrnndh,. 4 . tad idam imdn^ atividhya dagadhd 

Truly by means of it Baka Dalbhya forced Indra away from the 
Ajakepins ; just by means of this om he led [him] to himself. 
4 = 1. 1. 8 . 6, These are its names : Indra, action, imperishable- 
ness, the immortal, end of the firmament of speech (?); the mani- 
fold, the numerous, the all, the light higher than the all ; right- 
eousness, truth, distinction, decision which is not to be contra- 
dicted ; the ancient all, all speech. This all also, [like] a cow, 
fattens thitherward, hitherward, 

I. 10. I. She that milks immortality possessing individual 
oceans (?), possessing wish-granting imperishableness, connected 
with breath, possessing sight and hearing, superior by speech, 
permeated by the mind, having the heart as its point, apportioned 
to the Brahmans, pleasant through food, having the rain as means 
of purification (?), cow-protecting, higher than the earth, having 
penance as a body, having Varuna as an enclosure, having Indra 
as leader, possessing a thousand syllables, possessing ten thousand 
streams, flows in all directions unto all these worlds, a. Om is this 
same true syllable. In it the waters are firmly set, in the waters 
the earth, in the earth these worlds, s. As leaves might be stuck 
together with a pin, so these worlds arc stuck together by this 
syllable. 4 . That same having pierced them fl.ows tenfold, hun- 


9. ’’’vanindya, *-i; C. ’/esHi. ^-hir. '^^vijijnd-. 

10. ^ s&. ^-ksugrotr-. ^-dayogr-. ■‘A. hhralctram ; B. bhratram; C. 
bhvtram. ^paryyat-. ^-dh. '^C, om. tYl ^A.B.-psub>. “A.B, am; 0. 
leaves space between idam and dagddJm. 
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hsarati ^atadhd sahasradhd 'yutadhd prayutadha \niyutadha\ 
^rhudadhd nyarhudadlid^ nikharvadhd-^ padniam aksitir Dyo- 
mdntah. 6. yathdv ’gho msyandamdnah^^ parahparovarlydn 
hhavaty evam evcti Had akmram parcih-parovariyo^^ bhavati. 

6. te hdi lokd fcrdhvd eva pritah. ima evam trayodapamdsdh. 

7. sa ya evam vidvdn udgdyati sa evam evdi Hem lokdn ativahati, 
om ity etend ''Jemrend "’mum ddityam muhha ddhatte. em ha vd 
etad aksaram. s. tasya’* sarvam dptam hhavatl sarinm jitam 
na hd Hya kap oana''^ kdmo ^ndpto bhavati ya evam veda. o, 
tad dha p>Tthur vdinyo'^'' divydn vrdtydn papraccha 

sthundrh divastambhanvm sUryam dhuv 

antarihse sdryah prthivlpratutJiah : 
apm bhumlp^^ pipyird^ bhuribhdrdh 

kirn svin mahir adhitisthanty dpa 
iti. 10 . te ha pratyucits - 

sthundm eva divastarnbhamm suryam dhur 

antarikse sdryah prthivipratisthah : 
apsu bhumip’^ pipyire’^ bhuribhdrds 

satyarn mahir adhitisthanty^” dpa 
iti. 11 . om ity etad evd ’ksaram satyarn. tad etad dpo Hlhitis- 
thanti. 10. 

dvitlye ‘nuvdke tftiyah hhar^ddh- dvUlyo ‘nuvdkas samaptah. 

dredfold, thousandfold, ten thousandfold, himdrod thousandfold, 
millionfold, ten millionfold, hundred millionfold, billionfold, ten 
billionfold, hundred billionfold, thousand billionfold, b. Ah a 
flood flowing in different directions [proceeding] farther and far- 
ther becomes broader, even so this syllable [proceeding] farther 
ard farther becomes broader, e. These same worlds are lying 
[piled] upward [one above the other]. They thus are of thirteen 
months. 7. He who knowing thus sings the ttdgltha, he carries 
[the saorifioer] beyond these worlds. % means of this syllable 
om, he places yonder eun in his mouth, v erily it (the sun) is this 
syllable, s. Whoso knows thus, by him all is obtained, all con- 
quered, of him no desire whatspever is unfulfilled. 9. How Prthu 
Vainya asked the dirine mendicants : “They call the sun (surya) 
a sky-supporting post ; in the atmosphere is the sun having the 
earth as a support ; in the waters the much-bearing earths lie; on 
what, pray,' do the great waters rest?” lo. They answered : 
“They do call the sun a sky-supporting post ; in the atmosphere 
is the sun having the earth as a support ; in the waters the much- 
bearing earths lie; on truth the great waters rest.” ii. This 
■syllable om is truth. Thereon, then, the waters rest. 


10. nirtm-. ” A.B. nileharvaoa; C. nihharvaddea. ^*0. -n&n. 

i«C. om. parah-paro. '^tai. «A.B, tasi. '^A. kanva. ”A. wi, 
’’^gigire. ®*A. athit-. 
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I, 11. 1 . 'prajdpatih prajd asrjata. td mam srstd annahdQinir 
abhitas saniantam paryavi^an. 2. td ahramt Tcimkamds sthe Hi. 
minddyakdmd ity abruDan. a. so ^hrav%d eham 'sivV' vedam 
annadyam asrksi sdmdf ^va. tad vah prayacchdnf Hi. tan 
nah prayacchd Hy abruvavi, 4. so ^bravld imdn 'oai pagun 
bhuyistham upajlvumah. ebhyah prathamam praddsycmvi Hi. 
6, tebhyo hmhdram prdymohat. tasinut pa^^avo hifikarihrato^ 
mjijfhdsanidnd wa caranti, a. prastdvam manusy ebhyah. tas- 
mad u te sliivata Hlam me bhavisyaty ado me hhav^yatl 
Hi. 7 . adim nayobhyah. tasmdt tdny ddaddndny updpapdtam 
it) a caranti, a. udgltham devebhyo *mrtam. tasmdt te '■mrtdh. 
9. pratihCiram dranyebhyah pa^ubhyah. tasmiit te pratihrtds* 
tantasyamdnd' iva caranti, 11. 

tftlye ‘nuv&Jce prathamah Tchan^ah. 

I. 12. 1 . upadravam gandharvdpsarohhyaJ/ . tasmdt ta upa- 
dravam grhnanta iva caranti, 2. nidlianam pitrbhyah, lasmdd 
u te nidhanasamsthdh. a. tad yad ebhyus tat sdma prdyacchad 
etam eodi ’bhyas tad adityam prdyacchat. 4. sa yad anuditas 
sa hinhdro '■rdhoditald prastdva dsamgavam ddir^ mddh- 

I. 11. 1 . Prajapati created creatures. ' They being created be- 
leaguered Mm completely on all sides, yearning for food (?). a. 
He said to them : “ What is your desire “We are desirous of 
food-eating,” they said. a. He said: “Truly, one Veda have I 
created for food-eating, viz. the sdman; that I will furnish to 
you.” They said : “ Furnish that to us.” 4. He said : “ We live 
mostly on these domestic animals. To them I will give first.” 
6. He gave them the hinhdra. Therefore domestic animals go 
about continually uttering desirous of knowing [each other], 
as it were, e. The prastdva [he gave] to men. And therefore 
they praise themselves as it were, [saying] : “ This will 

be mine, that will be mine.” 7 . The ddi [he gave] to the birds. 
Therefore they move about taking themselves (3), flying 

up and down, as it were. a. IlIob udyltha [he gave] to the gods, 
being immortal. Therefore they are immortal. 9. The pratihdra 
[he gave] to the beasts of the forest. Therefore they, being 
kept back, move shaking (?) as it were. 

I. 12. 1 . The upadrava [he gave]_to the Gandharvas and Ap- 
sarases. Therefore they move taking hold as it were of the 
upadrava (?). 2 . The nidhana [he gave] to the Fathers. And 
therefore they are resting on the nidhana, 3. In that he gave 
them this sdman, thereby he gave them this sun, 4, When it is 

II. ^‘G.sdm-. ^pvya-. ^-hfio, stiivat&oa. ^pratihaids. 

A.B. tdtT(7)s{\)yamdnd ; C. tdtdsyamdnd. 

13. -dpsarebJi-. ^C. arfhodiP. ^dditydh. 
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yandina udgltho ‘pardhnah pratiharo yad upustamaymh loM- 
tayati sa upadravo '■stamita eva nid/ianani. s. sa esa sarvciir 
lohdis samah. tad yad esa sarvdir lokdis samds tasmdd esa eva 
sdma. sa ha vdi sdmavit sa scima Veda‘S ya evam veda. e. te 
d)ruvan dure vCi idatn asmat. tatre ''dam huru yatro ’'pajlvame 
HV 7 . tad rtim adhyatyanayat. sa vasantam eva hihkdram 
akarod^ grlsjnam prastdvam varsmn udglthmh garadawd pra- 
tihdram hemantam nidhanani. mdsdrdhamdsdv eva saptavulv 
akarot. s. te ^hruvan nedtyo nvdvai Harhi. tatrdi 'va kuru 
yatro '‘paglvdme 'tV s. tat parjanyam abhyatyanayat. sa pu- 
rovdtam eva hihkdram akarot. 1^. 

tftiye ‘mivdke dvitlydli Jchao^^dali. 

1. 13. 1 . jlmutdn prastmawd stanayitnum udgltham vidyu- 
tam pratihdram vpstirrd nidhanam. yad vrstcit pragd^ cdu 
^sadhaya^ ca jay ante te saptamydv^ akarot. s. te '■hruvan 
nediyo nvdvai Harhi. tatrdi ’va kuru yatro ''pajtvdme HV s. 
tad yajharn abhyatyanayat. sa yajuhsy eva hihkdram ' akarod 
reah prastdvam sdmdny udgltham stomam pratihdram ehando 

not yet risen it is tlie hihkdra / when half risen it is tlie pra- 
stdva ; at the time when the cows are driven together it is the 
ddi ; noon is the udgltha ; the afternoon is %\xb pratihdra; when 
it turns red toward sunset it is tlie upadrava ; having gone to set- 
ting it is the nidhana. 6, This (sun) is the same {sajna) with all the 
worlds, therefore it is the sdman. Truly he is 5«man-knowing, 
he knows the sdman, who knows thus. 6. They said : “ Verily, 
this is far away from us j make it there where we may live on 
[it].” 7. Then he transferred it to the seasons. He made the 
spring the hihkdra, the summer prastdva, the rainy season the 
udgltha, the fall the pratihdra, the winter the nidhana. Both 
months and half-months he made as sixth and seventh, a. They 
said; “Verily, it is nearer now; [but] make it there where we 
may live on [it].” s. "l^hen he, transferred it to Parjanya, He 
made the preceding wind the 

I. 13. i. The thunder-clouds the prastdva, the thunder the 
udgltha, the lightning pratihdra, the rain the nidhana; 
what creatures and herbs are born from rain, those he made as 
sixth and seventh, a. They said : “Verily, it is nearer now, [but] 
make it there where we may live on [it].” a. Then he transferred 
it to the sacrifice. He made the yajuses the hihkara, the rds the 
prastdva, the sdmans the udgltha, the stoma the pratihd/ra, the 


13. *C. repeats sa sdma veda. ^-ma iti. ^Tcar-. ’’ prastdvah,. var§d 
udglthafy; B.C. garat pratiharah ; A. om. garadam pratihdram. 

13. ' A. prastdtrdi 'vam. ® -Ur. * A. sapatam-. ^ -ma iti. 
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nidhanam. svdhdhdravasatkdrdv eva saptamav akarot. 4 , te 
^hruvan nedlyo oivdvdi Harhi. tatrcii ’va Icuru yatro '‘p>ajlvdme ’(V 
6. tat pumsam abhyatyanayaV sa mana eva hinhdram aTcarod 
vctcam prastdvam prdnam udgltham cakmh pratihdram g.ro- 
tram nidhanam. retag mi Ha prajcim ca saptamav aharot. e. 
te ^bruvann atra vd enat tad aJcar yatro '‘pajwisydma iti. 7. sa 
vidydd aham eva sdmd ’smi 'niayy eta, devatd iti. IS. 

tftlye ‘nuvdke ti'tiyal.i khatiiipxli. 

I. 14. 1. na ha duredevatas^ syCit. yavad dha vd Citmand 
devdn updste tdvad asmdi devd bhavanti. a. atha ya etad evam 
vedd ^ham eva sdmd Hmi mayy etds sarva^ devatd ity evam^ 
hd '*sminn etds sarvd devatd bhavanti. s. tad etad devagrut 
sdma. sarvd ha vdi devatdg gfnvanty evamvidam punydya sd- 
dhave. td enam punyam eva sddhu hdrayanti. 4, sa ha smd ^'ha 
sucittag gdilano^ yo yapiakdmo mdm eva sa vrnitdm. tata evdi 
Ham yajha upanamsyati, evamvidam hy udgdyantam sarvd 
devatd anusamtrpyanti. td asmdi trptds tathd karisyanti yathdi 
Ham yajha upanamsyati Hi. H. 

tftiye ‘nuvdke caturthah khan.dafy. txtlyo ‘ntivdkas samdptah. 

chandas the nidhana ; the exclamations svdhd and vasat be 
made as sixth and seventh. 4. They said : “ Verily, it is nearer 
now, [but] make it there where we may live on [it].” e. He trans- 
ferred it to man. He made the mind the hihkdra, speech the 
p)rastdva, breath the ndgltha, sight the pratihdra, hearing the 
nidhana ; seed and offspring he made as sixth and seventh, e. 
They said : “ Now thou hast made it here, where we shall live 
on [it]”. 7. He should know : “I am the sdman, in me are these 

divinities.” 

I. 14, 1. He should not be one having the divinities far away. 
Truly to what extent he worships the gods with the self, to that 
extent the gods exist for him. a. And who knows this thus : “ I 
am the sdman, in me are all these divinities,” truly thus in him 
all these divinities exist, 3. That is dev a grnt sdman; for all 
the divinities give ear to one knowing thus for what is pure, for 
what is good. They make him do what is pure, what is good. 
4. Now Sucitta ^ailana used to say : Whoso wisheth to sacri- 
fice, let him choose me ; then the sacrifice will become his. 
For with one who knowing thus singeth the udgltha all the divin- 
ities are pleased together. They being pleased will so act for 
him that the sacrifice shall become his.” 


13. *A, ahhyatyatyan-. 

14. ’ A.B. devata. ®A. om. *B. esma. * A.. devag,rait ; B. deva- 
griit ; 0. evagrut. ® B, -narh. 
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I. 15. 1 . dev a vai svargam loJcam dipsan. tarn na pay and nd 
na tuthantd^ na dhdvanto ndVva Jce7ia cana kannand ’’pnu- 
van. 2 . te devah prajdpatim upddhdvan^ svao'gam vdi lokan% 
dipsisjna. tarn na pay and nd ’’sww 7ia tistJumto na dhdvanto 7idi 
"^vakena cana har7nand'‘'‘pdma.^ tathd no '■^lupddhi yathd svar- 
gam lokam dpoiuyd^ne* "'ti. ». tan abramt sdmnd ^nrc.e7\a svar- 
gam lokam praydte'' Hi. te sdmnd ’’mpceiia svargami lokam prd- 
yan.^ 4, pra vd ime sdmnd Hgur iti. tas^ndt prasdma tasmad u 
prasdmy annam attV e. devd ndi svarga^h lokam dyan.^ ta etdny 
rkpaddni pafirdni dhTinvanta dyan. te'' svargmh lokam ajayan,'" 
«. tdny d divah pj'aklrndny aperan. atJie Hiumi p7'ajdpatir \’kpa- 
ddni parlrdni sathcityd ‘'hhyarcat. yad'" ahhyarcat to" eva rco 
‘bhavan. 16. 


caturtJie ‘nuvdJce prathaniah khandab.- 

I. 16. 1 . sdi ’va rg abhavad iyam eva pnh. ato devd ahhava^i. 
2. athdi ’sdm imam asurdp' priyam avindanta. tad evd ^Hura^n 

I. 16. I. The gods desired to obtain the heavenly world. 
Neither lying nor sitting nor standing nor running nor by any 
[other] action whatsoever did they obtain it. 2 . These gods ran 
unto Prajapati [saying] : “ We have desired to obtain the heav- 
enly world. Neither lying nor sitting nor standing nor running 
nor by any [other] action whatsoever have we obtained it. In- 
struct us so that we may obtain the heavenly world,” a. He 
said to them: “Approach the heavenly world by means of a ro- 
less sdmanl' They approached the heavenly world by means of a 
fc-less sdmani. 4. “ Truly, these have gone forth [jpra) by means 
of the sdmdn.^'' Hence [the word] pmsdma, and hence one eats 
food imperfectly e, verily, the gods went to the 

heavenly world. They kept shaking off their bodies, the re- 
parts. They conquered the heavenly world, e. These [bodies] 
lay strewn up to the sky. Then Prajapati, collecting these bodies, 
the fo-parta, honored (y'r*^) them. Because he honored them, 
they became rds. 

I. 16, 1 . That one became the rc, this one [became] fortune. 
Thence the gods prevailed. 2 . Now the A suras acquired for 


15. ^A. ”ow-. **A. -ntyo. ®A. vpdya-, ^C. praydme. ^A.pra- 

ydte; B.pradhd^ne; G. praydme. lokdrhmajirdyal. ■ After this there 
is confusion and repetition in the MSS. Before 5, all insert : ta etdny 
xkpaddni Qarlrdni dhunvanta dyan (A. rtthayan). te svargam lokam 
ajaya^i (A. -at), athe ’mdni prajdpatir . ... td eva rco ^bhcwan. "A. 
yat. ® MSS. om. te svargavk ajayan ; inserted here from repeti- 
tion above 7. ’o 0. om, yad “ A.B. om. td eva 

’'16. IB. ds-. 
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abhavat. a, te^ devd^ ahrman yd vdi nap prlr abliud am- 
danta‘‘ tdm asurdh. katham nv esdm imam priyam pmiu7' eva’’ 
jay erne ‘‘ti. k. te ‘bruvann rcy eva sdma gdydme Hi. te punah 
pratyddrutya^ rci sdond ^ gay an. tend '‘&mdl loJcdd asurdn anu~ 
danta. a. tad vidi madhyandine ca savane trttyasavane’’ ca na 
TOO ^parddhd' HH. sa yat te rei^ gdyati tend '’srndl lohdd dvi-. 
mntam bhrdtrvyam midate. atJia yad amrte^^ devatdsu prdtas- 
savanani gdyati tena svargarh loham eti. e. prajdpatir vd,i 
sdmne ’’'mdm jitim ajayad yd Hye ’’yarn jitis tdm.'^^ sa svargam 
loham drohat.^'^ 7. te devd/i prajdpatim upetyd ^bruvann as- 
mabJiya^n api 'dam sdma prayacche 'ti. tathe 'ti. tad ebhyas 
sdma prdyacchat. s. tad endn idam sdmu svargarh loham nd 
'hdmayata'^ vodlmm. 9. te devd/i prajdpatim upetyd 'bruvan 
yad vdi nas sdma prddd idarh vdi nas tat svargam loham na 
kdmayate''' vod/mm iti. lo. tad vdi pdpmand samsrjate 'ti. ho 
Hya pdprne 'ti. rg iti. tad rod samasrjan. lu tad idam prajd- 
pater garhayamdnam atisthad idam vdi md tat pdp^nand sam- 
asrdhsur"' iti. so ‘bravld yas tvdi 'tena vydvartaydd vy eva sa 


themselves this fortune of theirs. Thereupon the cause of the 
Asuras prevailed, a. These gods said ; “ Truly, what hath been 
our fortune, that the Asuras have acquired for themselves. Hovs^ 
then may we win bach this fortune of theirs ?” 4, They said : 
“Let us sing the sdman in the rc." They in turn, running up 
toward [the Asuras], sang the sdman in the ro. Thereby they 
pushed the Asuras from this world, e. Thus indeed at the noon- 
dihation and at the evening-libation there is no offense from the 
ro. He who sings these two [libations] in the ro thereby pushes 
his hostile rival away from this world. Moreover, in that he 
sings the [chant of the] morning-libation in immortality, in the 
divinities, thereby he goes to the heavenly world, s. verily by 
means of the sdman Pi’ajapati conquered this conquest, viz. what 
conquest there is of him. He ascended to the heavenly world. 7. 
These gods coming unto Prajapati said : “ Furnish this sdman to 
us also.” [Saying] “Yes,” he furnished this sdman to them. 
8. This same sdman did not wish to carry them to the heavenly 
world, n. These gods coming unto Prajapati said : “ Verily, that- 
sdman which thou hast given to us, that does not wish to carry 
us to the heavenly woidd.” lo. “Mix it wdth evil.” “What is its 
evil?” “There.” They mixed it with there, ii. That same 
\sdman\ stood upbraiding Prajapati; “Verily, they thus have 
mixed me with evil.” He (P.) said : Whoso shall separate thee 


16. *A.B. tad. ®A.B. evd. *vindanta. ®A. ava. ®B. -drucyatya. 
''trit-. ®A. ‘pardtho. ^rci, ^^anrte. ”C. tarn. ar-. A.B. nu 

hdmcMjate; C. na hdmayate. ^‘‘A. Jemndy-; B. sdmay. ^^samsr-. 
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papmanQ vartata iti. is. sa ya etad red prdtassavane vymar- 
tayati vy evaw}^ sa pdpmand vartate. 16.^ 

caturthe ‘nuvake dvitlyah hhandafy. 

I, 17, 1 . tad dhur yad ova ova iti glyate hvd ^tra rg bhavati 
leva sdme Hi. a, preostuvann evd' ’stdbhir ahsardih prastduti. 
astdhsard gdyatri. aJesaram-aksararh tryaksaram. tac oaturvin- 
patis sampadyante. caturvinpatyaksard gdyatri. s. tdm etdm 
prastdvmo} ream dptvd yd prlr yd '‘paoitir yas svargo^ loko yad 
yapo yad annddyarh tdny dgdyanicma dste, 17. 

caturthe 'nuvdke tvtlydli h'haii}4afy. 

I. 18. 1 . prajdpatir devdn asrjata. ian* mrtyah pdpmd ’nwa- 
srjyata. s. te devd prajdpatim xipetyd %ruvan kasmdd^ u no 
Hrsthrd mrtywn cen oxah pdpmdnam anvavasralmjann^ dsithe 
Hi. a. tan abravlc ehanddnsi sambharata. tdni yathdyatanam 
pravipata'' tato mrtyund pdpmand xxydv artsy athd' Hi. 4. vasavo 
gdyatrlrh samabharan. tdm te prdvipan. tan sd ^cchddayat, e. 
rudrds tristubham samabharan. tdm te prdvipan. tdn sd HoJidda- 
yaV B. ddityd jagatlm samabharan. tdm te prdvipan. td,n sd 

from this [evil], he shall separate himself from evil.” la. He who 
at the morning-lihation separates it from the re, he thus separates 
himself from evil. 

I. 17. 1 . This they say : “If there he sung ovd ovd, what be- 
comes of the re, what of the sdman.*’ a. When he sings the 
prastdva, he sings the prastdva with eight syllables. Of eight 
syllables is the gdyatm ; each syllable is a triple syllable. Thus 
they amount to twenty -four. The gdyatri has twenty-four sylla- 
bles. 3. Having obtained this sam’e re by means of the prastdva, 
he sits singing into his possession what fortune [there is], what 
reverence, what heavenly world, what glory, what food-eating. 

I. 18. 1 . Prajapati created the gods. After them death, 'evil 
was created, a. These gods coming unto Prajapati said : “Why, 
pray, hast thou created us, if thou wast going to create death, 
evil, after us ?” 3. He said to them : “Bring together the metres; 

enter these each one at his proper place, then you will be sepa- 
rated from, death, cvi.l. 4 . The Vasus brought the gdyatri to- 
gether. They entered it. It concealed them. 6. The Rudras 
brought the tristubh together. They entered it. It concealed 


16. A. eva. . , , ' 

17. ^ k., prastdv^rdsiavemk ® A, rga. 

IB. i- A.B. td ; G. tafy. ^kasmd. ^O.-s^d. ^-srh^ann. '•-pan. *A.B. 
-vahay- ; C. -vatsy-. ’ A. cch&d-. 
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''ccJiddayat. 7 , devd anu&tuhJiam samabharan. tdm te prd- 

vipan. tan so, ^cchddayat. s. tan asymn rcy asvariiydni’ Mrtyur 
nirajdndd yathd mandu manisutram paripapyed^ evam. 9 . te 
snaram prdmpan. tan snare sato na° nirajdndf. svarasya tu 
ghosmd 'nvait. 10 . ta om ity etud era dtsaram samdrolian. etad 
era ’’ksaram trayl ridyd. yad ado^^ ‘mrtam tapati tat prapadya^^ 
tato mrtyund pdpmiand rydrartanta. n. eram erdi ^ram vidrdn 
om ity etad era ^hsaraih samdruhya yad ado^"^ ‘mrtavh tapati tat 
prapadya tato mrtyimd pdpmand rydrartate Hho yasydi ^ram 
ridrdn udgdyati. IS. 

caturthe ‘nuv&ke caturthalj, Jchandali. caturtho ‘nuvdkas samaptab- 

I. 19. 1 . athcd "'tad ekavinpaih sdtna. X tasya trayy^ eva 
ridyd hinkdraJi'. agnir rdyiir^ asdr aditya esa prastdrah. ima 
eva lokd ddili. tesvl hi '‘dam lokesu sarram dliitarn. praddhd 
yajno'^ daksind esa iidgtthah. dipo '■rdntaradipa dkdpa esa pra- 
tihdrah. dpah prajd osadhaya esa upadravah. candramd nahsa- 
trdni pitara etan nidhanam. 3 . tad etad ekarihpam sdma. sa 
ya evam etad eJearinpam sdma reddi Hena. hd '‘sya sarreno ’dglr 

them. 6. The Adityas brought the jag ail together. They entered 
it. It concealed them. 7 . All the gods brought the anustuhh 
together. They entered it. It. concealed them. s. Death be- 
came aware of them in this tone-(tune-)less re, just as one 
might discover the jewel-string within a jewel. 9 , They entered 
tone. Thera, being in tone, he did not become aware of. But 
he went after them by the noise of tone. 10 , They climbed to- 
gether upon that syllable om. That same syllable is the three- 
fold knowledge (Veda). Resorting unto that immortality which 
burns yonder, they then separated themselves from death, eviL 
u. Even so one knowing thus, climbing upon that syllable otti, 
resorting unto that immortality which burns yonder, then 
separates himself from death, evil, and likewise he for whom 
one knowing thus sings the iidgltha. 

I, 19. I. Now this is the twenty-onefold sdrnan. 2 . Of it the 
threefold knowledge is the hinkdra ; Agni, Vayu, yonder sun, 
those are prastdv a ; these worlds the ddi — for this all is 
placed (Y^£?/id + «) in these worlds; faith, sacrifice, sacrificial 
gifts, those are the udgUha ; the quarters, the intermediate 
quarters, space, those are the pratihdra j the waters, creatures, 
herbs, those are the upadrava j the moon, the asterisms, the 
Fathers, those are the nidhana. a. This is the twenty-onefold 
sdrnan. He who thus knows this twenty-onefold sdrnan, of him 

, 18. ’A.B. -2/dm. ®A.B. -ydid. ®A.C. om. l^O. 0 . h.. -ped-, i®A.B. 

edo;0.o. , 

19. '‘A.trCii. "B.vdvdyur. ^yesii. ^0. -jUd. i: 
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tarn hhmaty etasmad v eva^ sarvasmdd dvrpeyatd ya evam vid- 
vdnsmn upavddati. 19. 

poMcamo ‘nuvdieas samdptah, 

I. 20. 1 . idani eve ’data agre ^ntarikmin} Cislt. tad v evd 'py 
etarhi. s. tad yad etad antariJcmih^ ® ya evd^ "^yam^ pavata etad 
evd ’ntariksam,'^ esa ha vd antariksandma.^ * 8, esa u evdi 
vitatah. tad yathd kdsthena paldpe viskahdhe sydtdm aksenavd 
oakrdv evam^ etene' ’’mdu lokdu viskahdhdu. 4, taeniinn idam 
sarvam antah, tad'^ yad asminn idam sarvam antas tasnidd an- 
taryakmm. antaryakmm^ ha vdi ndmdi Hat, tad antaHkmnk 
iti paroksani deaksate. e. tad yathd mutdh prahaddhdll^ p>ra- 
lamberann evam hdi Hasmin sarve lokdh prakaddhdh pralam- 
hante. 6. tasydi Hasya sdrmias'' tier a dyds^"^ tnny dgltdni sad 
mbhutayap catasrah pratisthd dapa pragds sapta aamsthd dvdu 
stohhdv ekamrapam.^^ 7 . tad yds tisra.dgd ima eva te^'^ loJcdJi. 
8 , atha yard Itrinyl dgltdny agnir vdyur asdv dditya etdny 
dgltdni. na ha vdi kdm cana priyam aparddhnoti ya evarh 
veda. SO. 

sa^the ‘nuvdJce prathamalj, Miar}4dh‘ 

the udgltha is sung by this all ; and from, this same universe he 
is cut oil who speaks ill of one knowing thus. 

I. 20. I. This [all] in the beginning was this atmosphere here ; 
and that is so even now. 2 . As for this atmosphere— he who 
cleanses here is this atmosphere. For he is atmosphere by 
name, s, That same is stretched apart. As two leaves might 
be propped apart by means of a peg, or two wheels by means 
(if an axle, so these [two] worlds are propped apart by means 
of this [atmosphere]. 4. This all is within it. Because this all 
is within {antas) it, therefore [it is called] antaryaksa. Anta- 
ryaksa verily is its name. It is called antariksa iii an occult 
way. 6 . As baskets bound [to one another] would hang down, 
so in it all the worlds bound [to one another] hang down. 
6. Of this same sdman there are three dgds, three dgltas, six 
vibhutis, four pratisthds, ten pragds, seven sa7hsihds, two 
stobhas, one form. 7 . FTow the three dgds, they are these 
worlds. 8. , Further, the [three] dgMas, AgxA (fire), Vayu (wind), 
yonder sun are these dgltas. He misses no fortune whatever 
who knows thus. 


19. ®A.B. -as. ^C.dvxoyote. 

20. ^C. 0. inserts e^a ha vd ajitarlkimm. ^C. evam. ^C. om. 

^-lc§ond-, navam. ’’‘A. etehna. »A. om. tad antas. *0. 

om. ^^B. -band-. ^^B. -nmhs. ^^B. agamafy. ^'‘A.ekaraipam;B.G. 
eJcarupam. ^*A.B. to. 
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L 21. 1 . atha yas sad vibhutaya rtmas te. a. athaydpeata- 
smh pratisthd imd eva td^ catasro di^ah. «. atha ye dapa pray d 
ima eva te da^a prdnaJi. 4. atha yds sapyta^ samsthd yd evdi 
Hds^ saptd^ hordtrdh prdclr vasatJcurvanti^ td eva tdh. e, atha 
ydu dvdu stohhdv ahordtre eva te. e, atha yad^ ekam rupam* 
karmdi ’va tat. karmand hi ^dam sarvam vikriyate. 7. tasydi 
‘tasya sdmno devd djim dyan. sa prajdpatir harasd'^ hinkdram 
udajayad agnis tejasd prastdvani' rupena hrhaspalir udgitham 
svadhayd pitavahf pratihdrmh vlryene ''ndro nidhanam. 8. athe 
Hare devd antaritd ivd ^Han. ta indram ahruvan tava vdi vayam 
srno ^wa na etasmin sdmann dbhaje Hi. 9, tehhyas svaranf prd- 
yacchat. tarn prajdpatir ahravlt kathe Htham akah. sarvam vd 
ehhyas sdma prdddh. etdvad vdva sdina ydndn svaraJi. rg vd 
esa rte svardd hhavatl Hi. lo. so Hmivlt pxmar vd aham esdmH 
etarh rasam dddsya iti. tdn ahravid upa md gdyata. ahhi m.d 
svarate Hi. tathe Hi. n. tarn updgdyan. tarn abhyasvaran. tesdm 
puna rasam ddatta.'"'' 21. 

sas^he ‘nuvdke dvitiyaJi khandaJp 


I, 21. I, Further, the six vibhutis, they are the seasons, a. 
Further, the four pratisthds, they are these four quarters, a. 
Further, the ten pragds, they are these ten breaths. 4. Further, 
the seven samsthds, they are those seven successive (?) days and 
nights that they utter vasat (?). 6 . Further, the two stobhas, 

they are day and night, a. Further, the one form, that is action. 
For by action this all is developed. 7. About this same sdman 
the ^ods ran ai’ace. Prajapati by a grasp conquered the hinkdra., 
Agni by splendor the prastdva, by form Brhaspati the udgltha, 
by the svadhd the Fathers the pratihdra, by heroism Indra the 
nidhana. s. JSTow the other gods were excluded, as it were’. 
They said to Indra: “Verily, thine we are ; let us also have a 
share in this sdman.'*' a. He gave them the tone. Prajfipati said 
to him : “Why hast thou acted thus? Verily, the whole sdman 
thou hast given to them. Truly, as great as the tone is, so great 
is the sdman. Verily, without tone it becomes re. lo. He (I.) 
said : “ I will take back again this sap of them.” He said to 
them : “Join in my song, intone with me !” “Yes.” ii. They 
joined in the song, they intoned with him. Of them he took the 
sap back again. 


21. ^ A. om. sapta etas. ®A.B. -d. ^C. varsa-. ^A.B. vad. 

®A. raipim. ®C. -sam. ’B. tdvava. “A. -rama. ®A. savar-. '“B. 
e§o ; C. eqom. -ttd. 
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I. 22. 1 . sa yathu itiadliudhan^ niadhundUhhir madhv dsincud 
enam eva tat mman puna rasnm tisinoat. a. tasindd u ha no 
’’pagdyet. mdra esa yad udgdtCi. sa yathd "‘sdv anusanf rasam 
iidatta evani ^sa tesjJm rasam adatte. s. hdmam ha tu yajamuna 
upagdyed yajamCmasya hi tad hhavaty atho hrahmaedry dad- 
ryoktah, 4 . tad ii vCi dhur upcti ’wa gdyet. dipo hy npdgdyan* 
dipmtd evum salokatdih jayatl Hi. a. te ya eve* ‘‘■md muhhydh 
prdrid eta evo hlgutdrap co '‘pagdtdrap ca. rme ha traya udgdtdra. 
irna u cntvdra n/tagdtdrah. e. tasindd u oatura evo 'pagdtfrd 
kurvlta. tasrndd u ho ^pagdtm^ pratyahhhnrped dipas stha pro- 
train me ind hihsiste Hi, ?. sa yas sa rasa ds%d ya evd ^yani 
pavata esa eoa sa rasah. s. sa yathd inadhvdlopam adydd iti 
ha Sind ”ha suoittap pdMaiia evain ctasya rasasyd 'Hmdnam 
purayeta. sa evo Hlgdtd ’'Hmdnam ca yajamdnaih. ed Hnrtatvarn 
gamayad Hi. 22. 

^asthe ‘nuvake txtiyali khay^ah, ^a^tho '•mivuJma samaptah. 

I. 23. X. ayain eve ''dam agra dkdpa dslt. sa u evd 'py etarhi. 
3. sa yas sa dkdpo vdg eva sd. tasrndd akfipdd vdg vadati. 

I, 22, 1 . As ono might pour honey into a lionoy-vesaol by 
means of the honey-cellR, oven so he then poured the sap again 
into the sdman. a. And therefore one should not join in the song 
[of the ydgatarl. This udgdtar is Indra. As he then took the 
sap of those, even so he now takes the sap of these, a. But 
the saorificer may join in the song [of the udgdtar’]^ at will — ^for 
that is the sacriticer’s — and also a v edic student directed by the 
teacher. 4. Verily, they also say this : “ One should join in the 
song. For the quarters joined in the song. He thus wins the 
same world with the quarters.” s. These breaths in the mouth, 
they are the udgdtars and upagdtars. For these three are the 
udgdtars and these four are the upagdtars, e. And therefore, 
one should appoint four upagdtars. And therefore he should 
touch the upagdtem respectively [saying] ; “ Ye are the quarters, 
do not injure my hearing.” 7. As to what this sap was, he who 
cleanses here, he is that sap. s. “ As ono might eat a bite of 
honey,” Sucitta ^ailana used to say, “ so one should fill himself 
with this sap. . This same udgdtar causeth himself and the sac- 
rifice!’ to attain immortality.” 

I. 23. 1 . This [universe] in the beginning was this space here, 
and that is so even now. a. What this space is, that is speech. 


22. ‘B.O. -dhuvane. ® insert am ®A.B. -yat. ^0. -pam. ^ evdi. G. 
va, "^’dgd-; A.B. -tfn. * 4pt. 
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a, tarn etark^ vacam prajdpatir abhyapUayat. tasyd abhiplUtdydi 
rasaJf pramdat.^ ta eve '‘me loJed abhavan. 4. ad imdn lokcin 
abhyapllayat. tesam, abhipilitcmurh rasah pritnedat. td evcii Hd 
devatd abhavann agnir vdyur asm ddityd" iti. 6 . sa eld devatd 
abhyapllayat. tdsdm abhipVJtdndm rasah prdnedat. sd trayl 
vidyd ‘bhavat. 6. sa® traylm vidydm abhyapllayat. tasyd abhi- 
pllitdydi rasah prdnedat. td evdi ’’td vydhrtayo ^bhavan bhur 
bhuvas svar iti. 7. sa etd vydhrtlr abhyapllayat. tdsdm abhipllitd- 
ndm rasah prdnedat. tad etad aJcsaram abhavad om iti yad etad. 
8 . sa etad aksaram abhyapllayat, tasyd ^bhipllitasya’ rasah prd- 
nedat. 2S. 

saptame ‘movdhe prafhamali khaydaJi. 

I. 24. 1 . tad aksarad eva. yad aksarad eva tasvtdd aksaram, 
a. yad v evd‘ ‘ksaram nd ‘ksiyata tasmdd aks_ayam. ahsayam ha 
vdindmdi Hat. tad aksaram iti parohsam dcaksate. a, tad dhdi 
Had eka orn iti gdyanti. tat tathd na gdyet. Igvaro hdi "‘nad 
etena rasend ‘ntardhdtoJf. athd^ dve^ ivdi ^vam bhavata om iti. 
0 ity u hdi ’ke gdyanti. tad u ha^ tan na^ gltam. ndi ‘va' tathd 
gdyet. onP ity eva gdyet. tad enad etena rasena samdadhdti. 

Therefore speech speaks from space, s. This same speech Praja- 
pati pressed. Of it being pressed the sap streamed forth. That 
became these worlds. 4. He pressed these worlds. Of them 
being pressed the sap streamed forth. That became these divin- 
ities : Agni, Vayu, yonder sun. 6. He pressed these divinities. 
Of them being pressed the sap streamed forth. That became 
the threefold knowledge, e. He pressed the threefold knowledge. 
Of it being pressed the sap streamed forth. That became these 
sacred utterances : bhus, bhuvas, svar. 7. He pressed these 
sacred utterances. Of them being pressed the sap streamed 
forth. That became that syllable, viz. om. a. He pressed that 
syllable. Of it being pressed the sap streamed forth. 

I. 24. 1 . That flowed. Because it flowed (aksarat), therefore 
it is aksara (syllable), a. And because, being aksara, it was not 
exhausted [^'kp), therefore it is ahsaya. Verily, aksaya is its 
name. It is called aksara in an occult way. s. How some sing 
this as om. Let one not sing it thus. He is liable to hide it by 
this sap. So also there come to be two, as it were, viz. o-m. 
And some sing o. And that is also not sung thus. Let him not 
sing it thus either. Let him sing om. Thus he combines it with 


33. ’ A. etd vd. ® C. rasam. ® C. inserts vs. 6 sa traylm rasam 

(I) prdnedat. * A.B. om. ® A.B. -a. ® C. om. sa traylm ..... prO,- 

in,edat. ’ -a. 

* 24. ’A.B. -vd. ®C. yd-. ®B.C. -the. ‘‘C. ddhdi; A.B. dvdi. ®0. 
om. *A.B. ni-. ''A.B. ne eva. *o. 
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4 . tad etam rasam tarpayati. rasas trpto ‘ksaram tarpayati. 
aJcsaram^ trptam vyiihrtls tarpayati. vydhrtayas trpto, vedfms 
tarpayanti. vedus trptd devatas tarpayanti. devatds trptd lokdns 
tarpayanti. lolcds trptd, aksaram tarpayanti. aksaram trptam 
vdcay’n tarpayatV'' vdk^^ trptd '"‘Jcd^am tarpayati. dkugas trptah 
prOjjds tarpayati. trpyatl prajayd papuhhir ya etad evam vedd 
Hho yasydi h)am vidvdn udgdyati.^'* 2^. 

saptame *nuvdke dvitlyah khandaJ,i. saptamo ‘nuvdJcas samdptaJi. 

I. 25. 1 . ayam eve 'dam'^ ayra dkdga dsit sa tt evd ''py etarhi. 
•j. sa yas sa dkdga dditya eva sa. etasmin [Ay] udite^ sarvam 
idam dkdgnte. s. tasya martydmrtayor vdf tirdni'^ samudra eva. 
tad yat samudrerut pariyrhltawJ‘ tan mrtyar ajdavi atha yat 
param tad amrtani. 4 . sa yo ha sa samudro ya evd yarn ^yavata 
esa eva sa samudrah. etam hi samdravantam* sarvdni hhuidny 
anusamdravanti\ s. tasya^ dydvdprthivi eva rodhasl. atha ya- 
thd nadydripb kahsdni^'^ vd pyrahmdni'^ syiis sardhsi vdi ’vam 
asyd ’yam pdrthivcts^'^ samudrah, e. sa esa para eva sarnndra- 

that sap. 4. He thus causes this sap to rejoice. The sap, rejoiced, 
causes the syllable to rejoice. The syllable, rejoiced, causes the 
sacred utterances to rejoice. The sacred utterances, rejoiced, 
cause the Vedas to rejoice. The Vedas, rejoiced, cause the divin- 
ities to r^oice. The divinities, rejoiced, cause the worlds to 
rejoice. The worlds, rejoiced, cause the syllable to rejoice. 
The syllable, rejoiced, causes speech to rejoice. Speech, rejoiced, 
causes space to rejoice. Space, rejoiced, causes the creatures to 
rejoice. He rejoices in offspring and cattle who knows this thus, 
and also he for whom one knowing thus sings the udgltha. 

I. 25. 1 . This [universe] was in the beginning this space here ; 
and that is so even now. 2 , What this space is, that is the sun. 
For when he has risen this all is visible, s. Verily its limits of 
the mortal and immortal are the ocean. What ia encompassed by 
the ocean, that is obtained by death, and what is beyond, that is 
immortal. 4. As for this ocean — he who cleanses hei’e is this 
ocean. For after him running together {.,^dru-\-sam) all created 
beings run together. 6. Heaven and earth are its two banks. 
As beakers or pails abandoned in a river would be, so is this 
earthly ocean of his. a. This one rises at the shore of the ocean. 


24. * A. om. vdcaih tarpayati. B.C. -yanti. ”A.B. 

vdrJcas. gdyati. 

25. * A.B. dav {1). ^ sudite. ® B. vdirva. ‘^tarani. ®A.B. -gx%h-. 

^B.-dre-, 0. anudr~. ^B*0.-yd. ^-ydm. '^kasdni. prahlriahlni. 

A.B. insert sas ; 0. sa. 
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syo "‘deti. sa udyann eva vdyoh prstlia akramate. so ‘mrtdd evo 
^deti. amrtam anusmhcarati. amrte pratisthitah.^'^ 7. tasydi Hat 
trior d rupcon mrtyor andptam yxiklam hrsnam purusah. s. tad 
yac chuJdam tad vdco rupam. rco ‘gner mriyoh. so, yd su odg^* 
rh'^ sd. atha yo ‘gnir rnrtyus sah. 9. a,tha yat hrsnam tad apdm 
rupam annasya^^ manaso yajusah. tad^’’ yds td dpo ‘nnarh tat. 
atha yan niano yajus tat. lo. atha yah purusas sa jorauas tat 
sdma tad hrahma tad amrtam. sa yah pranas tat sdnia. atha 
yad hrahma tad amrtam. 25. 

a^ame ‘nuvdke prathamaJi Ichay^a'fy. 

I. 26 . 1. atha ’dhydtmarn. idwin eva cahsus trivro chuhlam 
krsnayn purusah. a. tad yac chuklani tad vdco rdpam roo ‘gner 
mrtyoh. sd yd sd vdg r¥ sd.‘‘ atha yo ^gtiir rnrtyus saJi. s. atha 
yat hrsnam tad ap)drh rupam annasya manaso yajusah.^ tad yds 
td dpo ^nnam tat. atha yan mano yajus tat. 4. atha yalt pu- 
rusas sa pranas tat sdma tad hrahma tad amrtam. sa yah pranas 
tat sdma. atha yad hrahma tad amrtam. 5. sdi ’so Hkrdntir 
brahmanah. atha Hah pardkrdntih. e. sd yd sa' ^^krdntir oi- 
dyud eva sd. sa yad eva vidyuto vidyotamdndydi s^yetamh' rupam 
bhavati tad vdco rupam rco ^gner mrtyoh. 7. yad v eva vidyu- 

Rising he ascends on the bade of the wind. He rises from the 
immortal. He goes about after the immortal. He stands firm 
in the immortal. 7 . That threefold form of him which is not 
obtained by death is white, black, pprson. a. What is white, 
that is the form of speech, of the re, of Agni (fire), of death. 
What this speech is, that is there/ and what Agni is, that is 
death. 9. Further, what is black, that is the form of the waters, 
of food, of mind, of the yajus. What these waters are, that is 
food ; and what the mind is, that is the yajus. 10 . Further, what 
this person is, that is breath, that is the sdman, that is the brah- 
man, that is the immortal. What breath is, that is the sdman ; 
and what the brahman is, that is the immortal. 

I. 26. 1 . How with regard to the self. This eye here is three- 
fold : white, black, person. 2-4 = 1. 25. s-io. 5 . This is the up- 
going of the brahman. And from there is the on-going (?). 
6. This ascending is the lightning. The reddish-white form 
which is of the lightning as it lightens, that is the form of 
speech, of the re, of Agni (fire) , of death. 7. And the dark-blue 


A..B. pratiti.sthatah. L.B. vakg ; 0. vdgg. annum 

Osya. C. om. tad yah yah purusas. 

2Q.'C.grt. '-’A.B. add ’fcstt. 8-.so. s(!). ‘^C.-t. 'A. om. ^^caitam. 
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tas samdravantyai mlain' rupam hhavati tad apmh rupam 
Gt/miasya manaso yajmcth.^ s. ya evCii ’sa vidyuti purusas sa 
pranas tat sdma tad hrahma tad arnrtam. sa yah pranas tat 
sdma.'^ atha yad brahma tad amrtani. 26. 

astame ‘n'm&'ke dvitlyalj, khaii^ali. 

I. 21. 1 . sa hdi \so ‘mrtena parivrdho mrtyum adhydste ‘nna/h 
krtvd. 2 . athdi ha eva purusp yo ^yam caJmisV ya dditye^ so 
Hipurumh. yo vidyuti sa paramapurusah. a. ete ha vdva tra- 
yah punisdhd d hd \^ydi He jdyante. 4 . ,sa yo Hyam caksusxj esp 
‘nurilpo ndnia. anvafd hy'’ esa sarvdni rUpcmi, tarn anurupa 
ity updsita. anvadei’' hdi Hiaiid sarvdni rupdni hhaiumti. s. ya 
aditye sa pratirdpali. pratyah hy espi sarvdni rdpayu. tarn pra-- 
tirupa ity updsita. pratyanci^ hdi ’‘naiti sarvdni rdpdrii hhavanti. 

6, yo vidyuti sa sa/rvarupah. sarvdni^ hy etasmin rupdni. tam^^ 
sarvarupa ity updsita. sarvdni hd hmin rdpCini^'^ hhavanti. n. 
ete ha vdva tray ah parusdh. d hd hydi He jdyante ya etad evam 
vedd Hho yasydi huirh vidvdn udgdyati. 27. 

aflame ‘nuvdJce trtlyali khan(^ah. a-spimo ‘mivdkas samaptalp 

form wMoh, is of the lightning as it runs together, that is the 
form of the waters, of food, of mind, of the yajus. s. And that 
person which is in the lightning, that is breath, that is the sdman, 
that is the brahman., that is the immortal. What breath is, that 
is the sdman / and what the brahman is, that is the immortal. 

I. 27. 1 , This same one', fortified by the immortal, having made 
food, sits upon death, a. Now he is this person who is in the eye 
here. He who is in the sun is the sxiperior-person. He who is 
in the lightning is the supreme-person, a. These are the three 
persons ; to him indeed they are born. 4, He wbo is here in the 
eye is conformable (anurupa) by name. For he follows after all 
forma. One should worship him as conformable. Verily all 
forms [will] follow after Mm. b. He wbo is in the sun is of cor- 
responding form (pratirUpa). For he is corresponding to Ml 
forms. One should worship him as of corresponding form. 
Verily all forms [will] correspond to him. e. He who is in the 
lightning is of all forms. For all forms ai’e in him. One should 
worship him as of all forms. Vei-ily all forms [will] be in him. 

7. Verily these are the three persons. They are born to him 
wbo knows this thus, and to him for whom one knowing thus 
sings the udyitha. 

36. ''-K ®-se, ®A.B. ~a. 

37. “^A.B. -yo. ®A. -§o; B. -§d (sec m.); C. -.sa. ^A. -vajcu 

‘A. hv. ®A. -vaUcl; B. -vanm; 0. -vath. ’B.C, hyenam. ^G.pratyaih, 

” 0. inserts rupay.i; 0. om. tarh ..... rupdni. 
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L 28. i. ayam eve 'dam agra akd^a dslt. sa u ev(2 'py etarhi. 

3 . sa yas sa dhdpa indr a eva sah. sa yas sa indr a esa eva sa ya 
esa eva' tapati. sa esa saptarapmir vrsabhas tuvismdn. s. tasya 
vdnniayo rapmih pr an pratisthitah. sd yd sU vdg agnis sah. sa 
dapadha hhavati patadha sahasradhCi 'yutadhd, prayutadhd 
niyutadhd 'rhudadhCd nyarbudadhd nilcharvadhd^ padmam 
ahsitir' vyomdntabi.^ 4. sa esa etasya rapmir vdg bhutvd sar- 
vdsv dsu 2 ^rajdsu jn'atyavasthitah. sa yah hap ca vadaty" etasydi 
'varapniind vadatV s. atha'' manomayo dahsincd pratisthitah. 
tad yat tan manap''' Gandramfis sah. sa dapadhd hhavati. 
6. sa esa etasya rapmir mano bhutvd sarvdsv dsu prajdsu 
pratyavasthitah. sa yah hap ca manuta etasydi 'va rapmind 
manute. i. atha cahsunnayah" pjratyan}^ pratisthitah,'^ tad yat 
tac" cahsur ddityas sah. sa dapadhd hhavati. s. sa esa etasya 
rapmip cahsur bhutvd sarvdsv dsu prajdsu pratyavasthitah. sa 
yah hap ca papyaty etasydi 'va rapmind papyati. 9. atha pro- 
tramaya udah pratisthitah.'^ tad yat tac chrotram dipas tdh. sa 
dapadhd hhavati. 10 , sa esa etasya rapmip protram bhutvd 
sarvdsv dsu prajdsu pratyavasthitah. sa, yah hap ca prnoty 
etasydi 'va rapmind prnoti. 28. 

navame ‘nuvake prathamali h'ha'n.4dij“ 

1. 28. 1 . This [universe] here in the beginning was space, and 
that is so even now. 2 . This space is Indra. What this Indra 
is, that is he who burns here. That same one is seven-rayed, 
virile, powerful, s. Of him the ray consisting of speech stands 
firm in front (east). That speech is Agni (fire). It becomes ten- 
fold, hundredfold, thousandfold, ten, thousandfold, hundred thou- 
sandfold, millionfold, ten millioiifold, hundred millionfold, billion- 
fold, ten hillionfold, a hundred billionfold, a thousand billionfold. 

4. This ray of him becoming speech is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever speaks, he speaks by the ray of him. 
6. Now [the ray] consisting of mind stands firm at the right 
(south). That mind is the moon. That becomes tenfold, e. 
That ray of him becoming mind is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever thinks, he thinks by the ray of 
him. 7. Now [the ray] consisting of sight stands firm in the 
rear (west). That sight is the sun. That becomes tenfold, a. 
That ray of him becoming sight is located respectively in 
all these creatures. Whosoever sees, he sees by< the ray of 
him. 9. Now [the ray] consisting of hearing stands firm upward 
(north). That hearing is the quarters. That becomes tenfold. 
10 . That ray of him becoming hearing is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever hears, he hears by the ray of him. 

28. ^ A. om. ®A,B. at'-. *A.B. ni/charvacam. ■‘A.B. ~ti. ^-fa; B. 
ssom~. ^B. paQyati. "^B.O. papyati. *C. om. ^ dah^and. ’®A.B. man- 
vac. A.B. caksuma-. O. -ya. 0. vasthitah. A.B. ta ; O. om. 

C. pratyavasthitah. 

von. XVI. 
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I. 29. 1 . atha prdnamaya urdhvah pratisthitali.^ sa yas sa 
prdno 'Vdyus sah. sa^ dapadhCi hhavdti. a, sa esa etasya mpmih 
prdno hhutvd sarvdm) dsu prajctsu pratyai^asthitah. sa yah ha^ 
m prdnity etasydi ’ya rapminCi prtmitL s, athd ^sumayas tir~ 
yah pratisthitah. sa ha scd Ipdno ndma. sa dapadhd bhavatV 

4 . sa esa etasya rapmir asur hhutod sarvdsv dsu prqjdsii pra- 
tyavasthitaJk sa yah hap cd ^sumdn etasydi ’ya vapmind ’‘sumdn. 

5. athd '‘miam.ayo ‘rvdh pratisthitah. tad yat^ tad anuam" dpas 
tdh.'’ sa dapadhd hhavati patadhd sahasradha '‘yutadhd praputa- 
dhd iiiyutadhd ’‘rhiidadhd nyarhudadhd nikharimdhu^ padmam, 
alcsitir mjomdntalC 6. sa esa etasya rapmir aiDiam hhxctrd 
saryasy*" dsu prajdstL pratyaeasthitah. sa yah kap ed "‘pndty 
etasydi ’y« rapmind "‘pndti. 7. sa esa saptarapmir msabhas 
tumsmdn. tad^^ etad red '‘bhyanueyate 

yas saptarapmir vrsabhas tuvismdn 

avdsrjat sartave sapta sindhun : 

yo rduhinam^^ asphurad vajrahdhur^* 

dydm drohantam^"^ sa jandsa indra 
iti. a. yas saptarapmir iti. sapta hy eta udityasya rapmayah. 

I. 29- 1 . Now [the ray] consisting of breath stands firm aloft. 
That breath is Vayu (wind). It becomes tenfold, a. That ray 
of him becoming breath is located respectively in all these crea- 
tures. Whosoever breathes, he breathes by the ray of him. s. 
Now [the ray] consisting of the vital spirit stands firm crosswise. 
That same is Lord by name. That becomes tenfold. 4. That 
ray of him becoming the vital spirit is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever possesses the vital spirit, he pos- 
sesses the vital spirit by the ray of him. e. Now [the ray] con- 
sisting of food stands firm hitherward. That food is the waters. 
That becomes tenfold, hundredfold, thousandfold, ten thousand- 
fold, hundred thousandfold, millionfold, ten millionfold, hundred 
millionfold, billionfold, ten billionfold, a hundred billionfold, a 
thousand billionfold. 6. That ray of him becoming food is lo- 
cated respectively in all these creatures. Whosoever eats, he 
eats hy the ray of him. 7. That same one is seven-rayed, 
virile, powerful That same is spoken of in a re; “ Who seven - 
rayed, virile, powerful, let loose to run the seven streams ; who 
with the thunderbolt in his arm smote Rfiuhina ascending 
the sky — he, ye people, is Indra.” s. ‘Who seven-rayed,’ for these 


29. ’ C> -stTi-. ®0. om. *0. space for sa %. ‘‘A. -vanti. "0. after 

yat reads tat trudam ndma, omitting tad annum sa. ® A. ah~ 

dannam. ’'A. tadd; B. sta. ® A.B. niJeharvdeam ; C. nikliarvadhdoa, 
® A, voma-. B. sdmdsv. ” 0. om, ^ad! etad ..... vrsabhas tuvismdn. 
^®A. roh-. '^'^-hu. ”-fa. 
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'orsabha iti. esa hy eva ’’scim prajdnam rsahhah. tuvismdn iti. 
mahlyCti^'^ ^va, '’sydi ’m. o. avdsrjat mrtme sapta siridhUoi iti. 
sapta hy ete sinilhavah. 4dir idam samarh sitam. tad yad etdir 
idarh sari) am sitarh tasmcit sindhavaJi. lo. yo rduhinam asphu- 
rad vajrabdhur iti. esa [AiJ rduhinam asphurad vajrabdlmh. 
n. dydm drohanta'tW'^ sa jandsa indra iti. esa hi ^ndrah. 29. 

navame ‘nuvdke dvitlyaTp Wiayddh- 

I. 30, I, tad yathd girim panthdnas savnudiyur iti ha smd 
''ha gdtydyanir evam eta ddityasya ragmaya etamh adityam 
sarvato ^piyanti^ sa hdi 'varh ridvan om ity cidadd,na etdir 
etasya ragmihhir etam adityam sarvato ‘pyeti. a. tad etat sar- 
vatodvdram anisedhaoid sdm.a. anyatodvdrarh hdf ''nad^ eka^ 
eva' ’'hhramgam^ updsate. atd' '■nyathii vidyuh?'' s. atha ya etad 
evam veda sa evCd Hat aarvatodvdram anisedham stima veda. 
4, so, esa V idyut. 6tan mandalam samantam paripatati tat 

sdma. atha yat param atihhdti sa punyakrtydydi rasah. tarn 
ahhyatimucyate. s, tad etad abhrdtrvyam"' sdma. na ha vd 
indrah ham cana hhrdtrvyam pagyate. sa yathe hdro na ham 

rays of the sun are seven. ‘Vmle,’ for he is the bull of these 
creatures. ‘Powerful,’ that is his exalfcation. 9. ‘Let loose to 
run the seven streams,’ for these streams are seven ; hy them 
this all is bound. Because by them the all is bound (y/si), there- 
fore they are [called] streams {sindhu). lo, ‘Who with the 
thunderbolt in his ai’m smote Rauhina,’ for he with the thunder- 
bolt in his arm did smite Rauhina, n. ‘ Ascending’ the sky, he, 
ye people, is Iiidra,’ for he is Indra. 

I. 30, 1 . “As paths might lead together up a mountain,” Qatya- 
yani used to say, “ even so these rays of the sun go from all sides 
to that sun,” Veiily one knowing thus who starts with om ap- 
proaches this sun from all sides by means of these rays of him. 
2 . That same is the unobstructed {anisedha) sdman having doors 
on all sides. Some, indeed, worship it as having doors on .both 
sides, clond-going. Let them know differently from that. s. And 
he wlio know' it thus, he knows the unobstructed sdman 
'having doors on all sides. 4. That same is this lightning. What 
flies around this whole disk, that is the sdman y and what 
shines aci-oss, beyond, that is the sap of good action. , TJnto that 
he is released, e. That same is the rivalless sdman. For Indra 


29. mahaydi. 0. space for -han- ; B. -hattaih. 

30. ■^B.C. evam. ®B, ‘tiprativiyanti. ^ anu^-. ^‘A.O. om. ^B.nata; 
A.C. ta. ® om, ^ A,B. efdva ; C. eta. ® 0. gam ; leaves space for about 
four syllables, ^efo. ^^'viduh. "A.B, -t^virh,. 
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cana bhratrvyam papyata evam eva na ham cana hhratrvyam 
pa^yate ya etad evam vedd Hho yasyili '‘vam vtidvan udgd- 
yati. SO. 

navame ‘nuvdke trtlyali Tch(i7ida1j^, navctmo ‘nuvdkas samaptah. 


I. 31. I. ayam eve^dam agi'a dhdga dslt. sa u evd^py etaidii. 
sa yas sa akdpa indra ma sah. sa yas sa indras sdmdi 'va tat. 
a. tdsydi Hasya mmna iyain eva prdcl dig'^ ghinhdra vyam 
prastdva iyam ddw iyam udgitho ’’sdu prcdihdi'o ^ntariksam 
upadrava iyam eva nidha^iam. 3. tad etaf eaptavidham sdma. 
sa ya evam etat saptavidham sdma veda yat Jmfb ca prdcydm 
dipt yd* devatd ye manusyd ye papavo yad annddyam tat 
saTvaTTh^ hinkdfend ^^pnoti,^ 4, atha yad daksindyam dipt tat 
sa^'vam pvastavend '^‘‘pyioti, 0. atha yad praticydni dipt tat 
sarvam ddind ’‘"‘pnoti. 6. atha yad udlcydm dipt tat sai'vam 
udgithend ’’’'pnoti. 7 . atha yadf aniusydm dipi tat sarvam 
pvatihdrend ^^pnotl. s. atha yad antarikse^ tat sarvam upa- 
dravend ’^'pnoti. 9 , atha yad asydm dipi yd devatd ye manu- 
syd ye papavo yad annddyam tat sarvam nidhanend ^^pnoti. 

indeed sees no rival whatever. As Indra sees no rival whatever, 
even so he sees no rival whatever who knows this thus and like- 
wise he for whom one knowing thus sings the udgitha. 

I. 31. 1 . This [all] here was in the beginning space. And that 
is so even now. What this space is, that is Indra. What this 
Indra is, that is the sdman. 2 . Of this same sdman this eastern 
quarter is the hihkdra, this (i. e. the southern quarter) the pra- 
stdva, this (i. e. the western quarter) the ddi., this (i.^ e. the north- 
ern quarter) the udgitha, yonder [quarter] the pratihdra, the at- 
mosphere the upadrava, this [quarter] the nidhana. s. That is 
the sevenfold sdman. He who knows'this thus sevenfold sdman, 
whatever there is in the eastern quarter, what divinities,^ what 
men, what domestic animals, what food, all that he obtains by 
means of the hihkdra- 4. And what there is in the southern 
quarter, all tliat he obtains hy means of the prastdya. s. And 
what there is in the western quarter, all that he obtains by means 
of the ddi. e. And what there is in the northern quarter, all 
that he obtains by means of the udgitha. n. And what there is 
in yonder quarter, all that he obtains by means of the pratihdra. 
8 . And what there is in the atmosphere, all that he obtains by 
means of the upadrava. 9. And what there is in this quarter, 
what divinities, what men, wliat domestic animals, what food, all 


31. ^A.B. dir. ®C. -Iks-. *A. et, ^ insert manusyd. ®A.B. -Vd. 
*B.C. insert here vs. 4, with jprai'i/idrena for prasMvma. ’'B. inserts 
avydt. ® A. inserts dak.p'tj.dydhi digi, struck out in red. 
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10 . sarvam hai ’va ’syd '‘'‘ptmn hha'oati sarvam jitam na hd ^sya 
ka^ aana kdmo ‘ndpto hhtmati ya evam veda. ii. sa yad dha 
him ca him cdi ^vam vidvdn esu lohesu hurute svasya hfii 'va tat 
svatah huruU. tad etad rod '‘bhyanucyate. SI. 

dagame ‘nuvdke prathamaTj, Mian^ali. 


I. 82. 1 . yad dydoa indr a te patam ^atand 'bhUmlr uta syuh : 

na tvd najrint sahasram suryfi^ aim na^ jcitam asta rodasl 
iti. 12 . yad dydva indr a te g.atam gatam bhicmlr uta syur iti. yae 
ohatarh dydvas syug gatam bhmnyas tdbhya esa evd ^^kdgo jyd- 
ydn.'^ 3 . na tvd vajrint sahasram suryd anv iti. na hy etam 
sahasram cana suryd anu. 4. yia^ jdtam asta rodasl iti. na hy 
etam jdtam rodanti. ime ha vdva rodasi tdbhydm esa evd ^dcdgo 
jydydyi. etasmin hy evdi He antah, s. sa yas sa dhdga indr a 
eva sah. sa^ yas sa indra esa eva sa ya esa tapati. e. sa eso 
‘bhrdny'^ atimuoyamdna^ eti. tad yathdi ’.so ‘hhrdny* atimuoya- 
mdna ety evam eva sa sarvasmdt pdpmano Himucyamdna eti ya 
evam vedd Hho yasydi '‘vam vidvdn udgdyati. S2. 

dagame ‘nuvdJee dvitlyalj, Jchayddh- dagamo ‘nuvdhas samaptab. 

that he obtains by means of the nidhana. lo. Verily everything 
is obtained of him, everything conquered, no wish whatever is 
unfulfilled of him who knows thus. n. Whatever one knowing 
thus does in these worlds, that is his, he does it by himself. 
That same is referred to by a ro : 

L 32, i, “If, 0 Indra, there were a hundred skies and a hun- 
dred earths for thee, not a thousand suns, O thou possessing the 
thunderbolt, unto thee when born, attained, nor Rodasi.” a. ‘ If, 
0 Indra, there were a hundred skies and a hundred earths for 
thee,’ what hundred skies there might be and hundred earths, 
this space is superior to them. s. ‘ Not a thousand suns, 0 thou 
possessing the thunderbolt, unto thee,’ for not at all [do] a thou- 
sand suns [attain] unto him. 4. ‘ When born attained, nor 
Rodasi,’ for they do not bewail him when born. Verily 

as to these two worlds (rodasi), this space is superior to them 
both. For both are within it. 3. What this space is, that is 
Indra ; what this Indra is, that is he who burns here, e. He keeps 
liberating himself from the clouds. As he keeps liberating him- 
self from the clouds, even so does he keep liberating himself from 
all evil who knows thus, and he for whom one knowing thus 
sings the udgltha. 

32. ' om. -ya/rh. *C. om. *-yan, ®C. om. sa . . . . . sa. ®C. 
space -y. ’ C, -mancvy ; A.B. -yam&nay. 
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S. Oertel, 


I. 33 . 1, trwrt sdma catuspdt. brahma trtlyam} indras trtli/and 
prajdpatis trtvyamh annarn e'>m caturthah padah. a. tad yad vdi 
brahma sa prdno dha ya indras scl rag atha yah prajdpatis 
tan mano ^nnam era caturthah pddah. s. mana era hinkdro 
rdh prastdvah prana ndgltho ^nnarn era caturthah pddah. 
4 , karoty era rded nayati prdnena gamayati manasd. tad etan 
niruddham yan manaJi. tena yatra kdmayate tad dtmdnarh ca 
yajamdnam ca dadhdti. 6 , athd ' dhiddirataml^ candramd e^a 
hinkdro '■gnih prastdra dditya udgltha dpa era caturthaJd p>d- 
dah.^ tad dhi pratyaksam annum. 6 . td rd*' etd deratd amdvds- 
ydm rdtrim sani/yanti. candramd amdrdsydm rdtrim ddityam 
pravipaty ddityo ‘gnim. 7 , tad yat sar'nyanti^ tasmdt sdma. sa 
ha vdi sdmarit sa sdma veda ya cram veda. s. tdsdm vd etdsdfh 
deratdndm ekdi '‘kdi 'va deratd sdma bharati. s, esa era ''"‘dityas 
* trirre catuspdd rapmayo mandalam purusah. rapmaya era hin- 
kdrah. tasmdt te prathamata ero ^dyatas tdyante. mandalam pra- 
stdvah purusa udgitho yd"" etd dpo ’■ntas sa era caturthah pddah. 
10. eram era candramaso rapmayo mandalam purusah. rapmaya, 
era hinkdro mandalam prastdvah purusa udgitho yd, etd dpo 

I. 38 . 1, Threefold is the sdman, fourfooted. The brahman is 
a third, Indra is a third, PrajajDati is a third, food is the fourth 
foot (quarter). 2. What the brahman is, that is breath ; and 
what Indra is, that is speech ; and what Prajapati is, that is 
mind; food is the fourth foot (quarter), s. Mind is the Am/rdm, 
speech is the prastdra, breath is the udgitha, food is the fourth 
foot (quarter). 4. One acts with speech, one leads with breath, 
one causes to go with the mind. That same is shut up, viz. the 
mind. By means of it he thus places himself and the saorilioer 
where he wishes, o. Now regarding the divinities. The moon 
is the hihkdra, Agni is the prastdra, the sun is the udgltha, the 
waters are the fourth foot (quarter). For they are manifestly 
food. 6 . These same divinities come together on the night of the 
new moon. The moon, on the night of the new moon, enters the 
sun, the sun [enters] Agni. 7. Because they come together 
(y/i + snm), hence [the word] sdman. He is sdmaji-knowing, 
he knows the sdman, who knows thus. e. Of these same divini- 
ties each one divinity is a sdman. 9. This sun is threefold, four- 
footed : rays, disk, person. The rays are the hihkdra. There- 
fore they are extended when it first rises. The disk is the jurn- 
stdra. The person is the udgltha. The waters within are the 
fourth foot (quarter), lo. Likewise of the moon [there are] rays, 
disk, person. The rays are the hihkdra. The disk is the 
prastdra. The person is the udgltha. The waters within are 


33. ‘ trit-. * A. -devat-, ® A. -am. ‘‘ C, -d. ‘ A. say-. 
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‘ntad' sa eva caturthdh pddah. n. catvdry anydni catvdry 
anydni. tdny astdu'. astdksard gdyatrl. ydyatram sdnvi hrahma 
w® gdyatrl.'^ tad ii brahma djliuampadyaie. astdpaphdh pu^^avas 
teno pa^avyam. S3. 

eJcddage ‘nuvdJce prathamah Tchanda'h- 

I. 34. 1 . ath<2 ’dhydtmam. idam eva eahms trivrc catuynic 
chuJdam Jcrsnam piirusah. puJdani eva hirdcarah krmam pra- 
stfmaJh purum udgltho yd imd dpo ^ntm m eva catarthah pddah. 
2 . idam ddityasyd ‘^yanam idam candra)nasah. catvdrl ^mdni 
catvdrl ^mdni. tdny astdii, astd/cmrd. gdyatrl. gdyatram sdma 
hrahma u gdyatrl. tad u brah))i.d, '‘biimmipadyate.'^ astdigaphah 
pagavas teno pagavyam. s. sa yo ‘yum pavate sa^ esa evd? 
prajdpaiih. tad v eva sdma. tasyd \i/am devo yo ‘yam oaJcsusi 
2niruscth. sa esa dhutim atimatyo nkrantah. 4 . atha ydv etdu 
candramdp cd ^'dityag ca ydv etdv apsu drgyete^ etdv* etayor 
dev an. s. yad dha vd idcmi dlmr devdndm devd ity ete ha te. ta 
eta dhutim atimatyo Hkrdntdh. e. tad dha prthur vciinyo divyim 
vrdtydn’’ paptraecha 
yebhir’^ vdta isitah pravdti 

ye dadante pahca digas'' samlclh : 
ya ahutid atyamanyantd devd 

apjdm^'^ netdrah katame ta dsann 

the fourth foot (quarter), n. Four are the one, four the others. 

= 1 . 1 . 8 . 

I. 34, 1 . Now with regard to the self. 'I'his eye is threefold, 
fourfooted : white, hlack, person. The white is the hihkdra, 
the black is the prastdva, the person is the udgltha, the waters 
within are the fourth foot (quarter), o. This is the course of 
the sun, this [the course] of the moon. Four are these, four 
these. = I. 1. 8. s. He who cleanses here, that same one is 
Prajapati. That is also the suman. Its god is this person in the 
eye. That same, contemning the offering, [has ] gone up (?), 4. 

And these two, moon and sun, which are seen here in the waters, 
these two are the gods of these two. o. Truly when they say 
“the gods of the gods,” it is these [that .they mean]. These 
same, contemning the offering, [have] gone up (?). a. Now Prthu 
Vainya asked the divine mendicants thus: “The gods by whom 
impelled the wind blows forth, who give the five converging 
quarters, who contemned the offerings, the leaders of the waters 


33. ®A. -am, ^ C. om. *B. ud. *A. -tri; B.C. -tram. 

34. ^A.B. -jpdd- ® A, om. ^-yate. ‘^etdu. **A. tan. ^ebhir. ’’ A.B. 
dagas ; G. daga. ®C. -?r. ^C. 'ityam-. B.C. pardii. 
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H. Oertel^ 


iti. 7 . te ha pratyucuo' 

imam, es/im prthimih vasta eho 

‘ntariksam'^^ pary eko hdbhuva: 
divam eko dadate yo rndharta}"^ 

mpvd a^ah po'atiraksanty anya^^ 
iti. 8 . imam esam prthimrh vasta eka ity ar/nir ha sah. 9 . an- 
tariksam^^ pary eko bahhfwe Hi vdyur ha saJi. lo. divam eko 
dadate yo vidharte^'^ Hy adityo ha sah. ii. viyvd dpCih pratirya,- 
ksanty anya iti. eta, ha vdi deviitd vipvci dgah pratiraksanti 
eandramd naksatrcinl Hi, td etas sdmdi ^va satyo vyUdho amid- 
dydya. SJ/., 

ehddage ‘nuvdke dvitlyali hhandaJ},. eMda^o ^mivdJcas sarndptaJj,. 

I. 35. i. athdi Hat sdma. tad dhus samvatsara eva same Hi. 
2 . tasya vasanta eva hmkdrah. tasmdt papavo vasantd hinka- 
fikratas^ samuddyanti, s. grlsmah prastdvah. anirukto vdi 
prastdvo ‘■nirukta rtundm grlsmah. 4 , varsd udglthah. ud iva 
vdi varsaih gdyati. 6 . gar at pratihdrah. paradi ha khalu vdi 
bhuyisthd osadhayah paeyante. e. hemanto nidhanam. nidha- 
nakrtd iva vdi heman prajd bhavanti. 7 . tdv etCiv antdu sam- 

— which are they ?” 7, They answered : “ One of them dons 

this earth here, one hath encompassed the atmosphere, one, who 
is the disposer, gives the sky, others severally protect all regions.” 
8. ‘ One dons this earth here,’ that is Agni. 9. ‘ One hath en- 
compassed the atmosphere,’ that is Vayn. lo. ‘One, who is the 
disposer, gives the sky,’ that is the sun. ii. ‘Others severally 
protect all regions,’ these divinities indeed severally protect all 
regions, viz. moon and asterisms. These are true, extended 
kindness (?) for food-eating. 

I, 35. I. Kow this is the sdman. This they say : The sdman 
is in the year. 2 . Of it spring is the hihkdra. Therefore ani- 
mals come together in the spring, continually uttering him. a. 
The summer is the prastdva. The prastdva is indistinct; the 
summer is indistinct among the seasons. 4. The rainy season 
{varsdh) is the udgltha. One sings the udgltha through the year 
(war^a), as it were. s. The autumn is the pratihdra. Verily in 
the autumn most herbs ripen, e. The winter is the nidhana. 
In the winter creatures are put to an end {nidhanakrta)^ as it were. 
7. These two ends combine together ; consequently tlie year is 


84. *'C. -lk§-. ^'^-dhattd. '»C. awjf. A-.B. vidhartte ; G. vidhatte. 
^*A.B. ann~; 0. ‘nn- ; all MSS, -yayd. 

35. ' A.B. -karirkutas ; 0. -karikftas^ 
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dhattah. etad anv'‘ ancmtad" samvatsarah* iasydi Hdv antau yad> 
dhemantag- ca vasantap oa. etad anu grdmasyd 'nt€m sametah. 
etad anu nisJmsyd h'vtdu sametah. etad anv ahir hhogdn parya- 
hrtya paye. s. tad yathd ha •edi nisjcas sarnantam gnv(T abhi- 
paryalita^ evam anantavh sfirna. sa ya enam etad anantam sdona 
neda. ’’nantatdnd ena ja.yati. 35. 

dvddage ‘nuvdke prathamafy khandah. 

1. 36. 1 . athm ’tat parjanye sdma. tasya purooCita eva hin- 
kdrah. atha yad ahhnmi sam 2 :)lCii)ayati sa pvastavah. atha yat 
stanayati sa udglthah. atha yad vidyotate sa prati/idrah. atha 
yad varsati tan nidhanam. a. tad etat parjanye sdona. sa ya 
evam etat parjaoiye sdma veda rarsuko'- hd ’smdi poarjanyo bha- 
vati. 3 . athdi ’tat jmrusd sdma. tasya ’yaon eva hinkuro '‘yam 
prastdvo ‘yam udgltho ‘yam pratihara idaoh nidhanam. 4 . tad 
etat puruse sdma. sa ya evaon etat puo’use sdona vedo ’’rdhva eva 
prajaycd papuhhir drohaoioi eti. e. ya u eo%at pratyag veda ye 
pratyanco lokds tail jayati, tasyd ’yaon eva hihkdro ‘yam pra- 
stdvo ‘yam’’ udgltho’’ ‘yaon pratihdo'a idaoh nidhaoiam. ye pra- 
tyaneo lokds tail jayati. e. ya u eoiat^ tinjag veda ye tiryao\od' 

endless.^ Its two ends are winter and spring. In accordance 
with this the two ends of a village join together. In accordance 
with this the two ends of a necklace join together. In accor- 
dance with this a snake lies taking its coils about it. s. Truly, 
as a necklace bent all around the neck, so is the endless sdon.an. 
He who knows this endless sdonaoi thus conquers endlessness. 

I, 36. 1 . Now this is the ts’dmtrn in Parjanya. The wind which 
precedes is its hinkdra ; when it causes the clouds to float 
together, that is the po'astdva ; when it thunders, that is the 
u^dgltha ; when it lightens, that is the poratihdo'a ; when it rains, 
that is the oiidhana. 2 . That is the sdonan in Paiqanya. He 
who thus knows the sdonaoi in Parjanya, truly to him Parjahya 
sends rain. s. Now this is the sdonan in man. Of it this is the 
Mnkdm^ this the pmastava, this the udgltha^ this the pratihara.^ 
this the oiidhaoia, 4. That is the sdonaoi in man. He who thus 
knows the sdman in man, he keeps ascending upward by progeny 
and by cattle, s. And he who knows it in reversed direction 
conquers those worlds which are reversed. Of it this is the hin- 
kdra, this the prastdva, this the udgltha, this the gjratihdra, this 
the nidhcma. The worlds which are reversed, those he conquers. 

6, And he who knows it crosswise conquers those worlds which 

35. ®*C. om. ^A.B. -tat. ^A.B, savat-. ^ grl-. ^ A. -yattaJi. O. 
'nantdm. 

36. ' C. -saifc-. “-^G, ^prajd. “-naoh. ®0. om. A-.'B. eofia : C. maih. 
A.B. -yu'iic-; A.B. insert ma. 
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TI. Oertel^ 


loMs^ tM jayat'L tasya lomai hm hinMras tvaJc prastavo man- 
sam udgltho ‘sthi praMharo niajjd nidhanam. 7. tamja trlriy 
Civir gmjati prastdvam' pratiluiTan'^' nidhanam. t<(smdt purusa- 
sya trlny asthmy d.vir dantdg ca dvaydp ca nahhdh. ye tiryanao 
lohds tan jayati. e. ya u enat samyag veda ye samyanoo lokds 
tan jaya.U. tasya •mana eva hiukdro vdk prastdvah prana iidgl- 
thag. eaJcsuh pratihdrai} ^rotram nidhanam. ye samyanoo lokds 
tail jayati. 9. athdi Had devatdsu sdma. tasya vdytir ora hifikdro 
^gnih prastdva dditya udglthap candramd pratihd.ro dipa eva 
nidhanam. 10. tad etad devatdsu sdma. sa ya evam etad deva- 
tdsu sdma veda devatdndrn eva salokatani jayati. S6. 

dvddage ‘nuvake dvitlyah Tcliay.clah. 

I, Zl. 1 . tasydi Has tisra dgd dgneyy ekdi^ '‘Hidry^ ekd vdipva- 
devy ekd. a, sd yd mandrd sd^ ^^gneyV tayd prdtassavamasyo 
Hlgeyam. dgneyam vdi prdtassavanam dgneyo Hyam lokah. 
svayd '^'^gayd prdtassavanasyo ^dgdyaty rdhnotl Hnam lokam. 
3. atha^ yd ghosiny upabdimatl* sdi '^Hidrl. tayd rndidhyandina,- 
sya' savanasyo ''dgeyam. dindram vai nmdhyandinam savanam 

are crosswise. Of it the hair of the head is the hinkdra, the 
skin the prastdva^ the flesh the udyltha, the bone the ptratihara^ 
the marrow the nidhana. 7. Of it he sings three openly, viz. the 
prastdva, the pratihdra, the nidhana. Therefore three bones of 
man lie open, viz. the teeth and the two kinds of nails. The 
worlds which are crosswise, those he conquers, e. And he who 
knows it converging conquers those worlds which are converg- 
ing. Of it mind is the hinkdra, speech the prastdva, breath the 
udgitha, sight the pratihdra, hearing the nidhana. The worlds 
which are converging, those he conquers. 10 . And this is the 
sdman in the divinities. Of it Vayu is the hinkdra, Agni the 
prastdva, the sun the udgltha, the moon the pratihdra, the 
quarters the nidhana. 11 . That is the sdman in the divinities. 
He who knows thus this sdman in the divinities, he conquers a 
share in the same world with the divinities. 

I. 37. 1 . Of it there are these three dgds: one belonging to 
Agni, one belonging to Indra, one belonging to all the gods, 
a. That which is low, that belongs to Agni. With it the udgltha 
of the morning-libation should be sung. Verily the morning- 
libation belongs to Agni, this world belongs to Agni. He [then] 
sings the udgltha of the morning-libation with his (Agni’s) own 
dgd, he enjoys this world. 3. And that which is loud [and] 
noisy, that belongs to Indra. With it the udgltha of the noon- 


36. ®A. Idk-. ®0. TvmkdrwAi. 

87. ^ 0. aiih-. A.B. ”wdr. ® 0. om. sd ... .'‘d. ^ B. mahnadhl. ® A. 
om. atha lokam. ® G. space for -dbdi-. '' C. -hdina. 
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aindro ^sdu lohah. svayd ^^gayd mudhyandinasya mvanasyo 
^dgdyaty rdhnoty aim.im'' loJcam. 4 , atha ydrrd mnkhayann im 
prathayann iva gdyati sd vdigvadevl. tayd trtlyasavanasyo 
'^dgeyam. vdipvadevam vdi trtlyasavanarh vdipvadevo ‘yam a.m 
tardlolmh. svayd '‘'‘gayd trtlyasavanasyo "^dgdyaty^^ rdhnotVmam. 
antardlokam. 0, atho uced Ichalv dhur ehaydi '’vCi ’’’’gayo ’’dgeyam 
yad evd\^ya madhyam vdoa iti. tadyayd vdi vdcd vydyacolia- 
mdna udgdyati tad evd ^sya. madhyam vdca7i. tayd7^ vd, etayd 
vdcd ,mrvd %)dca upagacclhati. mydsilctdm ehasthdm priyam 
rdhnoti ya evarh vedu. e. atha yd hrauncd sd. hdrhaspatyd. sa 
yo hrahmava.reasaJcdmas sydt sa^^ tayo ^dgdyet. tad hrahma 'udi 
brhaspatih. tad 'odi hniJmumarcxisam o'dhnoti. tathd ha hrahma- 
varcasl hha.va.tl. 7. aiJia ha edikitdneya ehasydi ’va sdmna 
dgdm gdyati gdyatrasydi ^va. tad anavdnam geyam?^ tat^‘ 
sdmna evd pratihdrud ajiavdnarh geyam. tat prdno vdi gdya- 
tram. tad vdi prdnani rdhnoti. tathd ha sarvam dyur eti. S7. 

dvddage ‘nuvdke dvitlyah JchandaJj,. 

libation should be sung. Verily the noon-libation belongs to 
Indra, yonder world belongs to Indra. He [then] sings the udgltha 
of the noon-libation with his (Indra’s) own dgd, he enjoys yonder 
world. 4. And [the dga\ which he sings shaking, as it were 
(tremolo), spreading it, as it were, that belongs to all the gods. 
With it the of the evening-libation should be sung. 

Verily the .inj belongs to all the gods, this inter- 

mediate world belongs to all the gods. He [then] sings the 
udgitha of the evening-libation with their own «gd, he enjoys 
this intermediate world. 0 . Now above (?) they say : “ The 

%bdgitha should be sung with one dgd only, viz. [with that] 
which is the middle (mean) of his voice.” The voice with which 
he sings the udgitha expanding it apart, that is the middle (mean) 
of his voice. By means of this same voice he attains unto all 
voices. He who knows thus enjoys fortune not poured out in 
different directions [but] closely united, o. And that which is 
plover-like belongs to Brhaspati. He who may be desirous of 
prominence in sacred lore should sing the udgitha with it. 
Verily this hrahman is Brhaspati. He thus enjoys prominence 
in sacred lore. He thus becomes prominent in sacred lore. 
7. Now Caikitaneya sings the dgd of one sdman only, viz. of the 
gdyatra\-sdman\. That should be sung without taking breath. 
That [part] of the sdman unto the pratihdra should be sung 
without taking breath. Thus breath is the gdyatra[^8dman\ 
Verily he thus enjoys breath. He thus attains complete life. 


37. ® -ti 'mam. ® yd ; A. inserts ghosinyu. -yanti. ” tdyd. B. 
s ; C. om. insert vdi gdyatram from below. B. inserts sdmnas. 
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I. 38, 1 . atha ha brahmadattaTh} eCdkitdmyam udgdyantam 
hiirava upodur ujjahihi'^ sama ddlbhye Hi. a. sa ho "'podyainano 
nitarum jag Cm. tani ho 'HuJi kim upodyamuno nitarCim agfisir 
Iti. 3 . sa ho ^vCice Hlmh vcii lome^ Hy etad evai Hat pTatyupagrn- 
mah.* tasmCid ii ye na etad updoadisur'’ lomapCinl \)a temm 
g.mapCinCini bhuvitCirah, atha 'day am ud eva gdtCiras* sma iti. 

4 . atha ha rdjCi jdivalir galimasand CirhsdkCvyanwm pdmula- 
parnCibhyCim utthitam. papraccha red ''gated gtilCivatyCiS sCmindS 
iti. 6. ndi 'va rdjann ree 'ti ho 'vCicu ‘na sCtmne 'ti. tad ydyai'n. 
tarhi sarva eva pa.nd.yyCd bhavisyatha ya evarh vidvdhso ^gdyate 
'ti. fl, atha yad dim 'vaksyad red. ca sCimnd aCi "gdined 'ti dhltena 
vdi tad yCitayCimnd 'malCikdndend "gate 'ti hCd 'nCtiis tad avak- 
syat. tad dha tad iivdoa svarena eCd 'va hmkdrena cd "gCime 
'ti. S8. 

dvddage ‘nuvdke irtlyal), khay-dci’li. 

I. 89. 1 . atha ha satyCidhivakap ediirarathis satyayajnam 
pdulusitam uvdea prCicinayoge 'ti mama' ced vCd tvam sdma 
vulva, n sCinmd, "rtvijya'm karisyasi ndi 'va tarhi punar dtksdm 
abhidhyCitdM 'ti. miihurdtkfd hy dm.’' a. sa ho 'vdea yo vdi 

1. 88. 1 . Now the Kurus reproached Brahraadatta Caikitaneya 
when he was singing the udgltha, (saying) : “ Stop the sdman, 

O Dalbhya.” a. He being reproached sang so much the more(?). 
They said to him : “ Why hast thou, being reproached, sung so 
much the more?” s. He said : “Yerily this is the hair-(^oma-) 
[sdman] ; thus we make answer. And therefore the funeral- 
places of those who have thus reproached us will be hairy 
ilomaga), as it were. Now we shajl only sing the udgltha." 

4 . Now king Jaivali asked G-alunasa ArksakViyana, who had stood 
up with a woolen shirt (?) and a leaf : “0 ^ahivatya, wilt thou 
sing with the re [or] with the sdman f" 6. “Not with the re," 
he said, '‘nor with the sdman." “Thus then all of you will 
become renowned, who sang knowing thus.” e, Now if he had > 
said : “Let us sing both with the rc and with the sdman," truly 
he would have told them : “ Sing with a sucked-out, used-up 
branch of the ama^d-plant.” Therefore he spoke thus ; “Let us 
sing both with tone and with the hinkdra." 

I. 39. 1 . Now Satyadhivaka Caitrarathi said to Satyayajna 
Paulusita: “ 0 Pracinayoga, if thou, knowing the sdman, shalt 
perform the priestly office for me with the sdman, then thou 
wilt not think of a second consecration.” For he was one who 
repeatedly consecrated. 2 . He said: “He who knowing the for- 

38. 1 top. Utjjihi. ^some. *-upag-. ^ A.B. -sul. «-tora. ^A.B. 
galunasam; C. gulinasam. s-to. ^pandryya. '^'cadgame. 

39. 'mac. *a. 
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samnap priijam vidvclti. sCimnd "rtvijyam haroti prlnidn eva bha- 
■iiati. rnano tuma sdninap prlr iti. a, yo vdi sumna/i pratisthdm 
vidvan sdmna ’‘'‘rtmjyam haroti 2 ^raty eva tisthati. vag vuva 
mmnah pratisthe Hi, i. yo vdi siirnnas suvariiai'n vidvdn sdmnd 
’‘‘‘rtvifyam haroty adhy asya yrhd suvarnam gamyate. prdno 
vuva scimnas suvarnam iti. s. yo vdi sdmno ‘paeitim vidvdn 
sumnu '"‘rtvidyani haroty apaoitiman eva bhavati. cahsur vdva 
sdmno ‘pacitir iti. 6. yo vdi sdmnap prutim vidvdn sdmnd 
'‘^rtvijyam haroti prutimdn eva bhavati. protram vdva sdmnap 
prutir iti, S9. 

dvddage ‘nuvdke caturtliah hhandalp dvddago ‘nuvdhas samdptaJp 

I. 40. 1 . eatvdri vdh parimitd paddni 

tdni vidur brdhmand ye mmilsinah : 
guild} trlni nihita* nd ^hgayanti 

turiyam vdco manusyd vadantl 

Hi. 2 . vdg eva sdma. vcicd hi sdma gdyati. vug evo ^hthaon.* 
vdcd hy uhtham* pamsati. vdg eva yajuh. vdcd^ hi yajur anuvar- 
tate. 8. tad yat him od ’’rvdclnam brahmanas tad vdg eva 
sarvam. atha yad anyatra brahmo ^padipyate. ndV' ^va hi tend 
'‘Htvijyam haroti. joarohsendi '‘va tu'' hrtam bhavati. 4 . tasyd 

tune of the sdman performs the priestly office with the sdman, 
he becomes fortunate. Verily mind is the fortune of the sdmaji. 
8, He who knowing the firm stand of the sdman performs the 
priestl}?- office with the sdman., he stands firm. Verily speech is 
the, firm stand of the sdman. 4. He who knowing the gold of 
the sdman performs the priestly office with the sdman, in his 
house gold is found. Verily breath is the gold of the ««m cm. 
6. He who knowing the reverence of the sdman performs the 
priestly office with the iceman, he becomes revered. Verily sight 
is the reverence of the sdman. e. He who knowing the renown 
of the sdman performs the priestly office with the sdman, he 
becomes renowned. Verily hearing is the renown of the sdman. 

I. 40. 1 . = I. 7. 8. 2 . Speech is the sdman; for with speech one 

sings the sdman. Speech is the uhtha; for with speech one 
chants the uhtha. Speech is the yajus; for with speech he 
follows out (recites) the yajus. .3. Whatsoever is this side of the 
brahman, all that is speech; and what is elsewhere is taught [to 
bej brahman. For not at all does one perform with it me 
priestly office, but it is performed in an occult manner. 4. Of 


39. ^c. -ho. 

40. ^ 'E.Qj. -hdni. ^C.-Mtdnl. *C, om. *-M~. ^ A.B. vdeUTh. 
■'A. om. 
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etmyai oaco nianah padap eaJcsuJ/ padap protram, pudo nag eva 
eaturthah pddah.'‘ s. tad yadnid manasd dhydyati tad nded va- 
dati. yac cahsusd papyati tad vdcd vadati. yac chrotrena prnoti^'^ 
tad vdcd vadati. e, tad yad etat sarvarh vdcam end ddiisamayati^'^ 
ta&rndd vdg eva sdvia. m ha vdi sdniavit s((' sdma veda ya evath 
veda. 7. tasyd efasydi vdeah prdmV^ end, 'suh. esit h% '‘dam 
sa,rvam asute‘‘' ‘ti, dO. 

trayodage ‘nuvdJce prathumah khaij4ali. 

T. 41. 1 . te//a hdi^tend \mnd dev d jwanU‘ pitaro Jw anti ma- 
nusyd jlcanti papavo jlvunti gandharvdpsa.raso jlvanti sarvam 
idam jlvati. a. tad dhnr yad'‘ asune^ ‘dam sarvartP jivati 
sdmno ^sur iti. prana iti hruydt. prdno ha vdva sdnmo ‘suh. 
s. sa em prdno vdei pratisthito vdg u prdne pratpsthita. tdv 
etdv evam anyo^ ‘nyasmin p>ratuthitdu. %>ratituthati' ya eva.m 
veda. 4. tad etad red "‘hhyanfioyate 
^ditir dydnr aditir antarihsam^ 

aditir^ mdtd sa pitd sa putrah : 
vipve devil aditih xmfiea‘'‘ jand 

aditir jdtam aditir janitvam 

this same speech mind is a quarter, sight is a quarter, hearing is 
a quarter, speech itself is the fourth quarter. *. What he thinks 
with the mind, that he speaks with speech. What he sees with 
sight, that he speaks with speech. What he hears with hearing, 
that he speaks with speech. 0 . In that this all thus unites 
{^i+sam) into speech, therefore speech is the sdman. Verily 
he is samcfcw-knowing, he knows the sdman.^ who knows thus. 
7 . The breaths of this same speech are the vital air [asu). For 
in them this all was born (y'sia). 

I. 41. 1 . By this same vital air the gods live, the Fathers live, 
men live, beasts live, G-andharvas and Apsarases live, this all 
lives. 3. This they say: “If this all lives by the vital air, what 
is the vital air of the sdman Let him say: “ Breath.” Verily 
breath is the vital air of the sdman, 3. This breath stands firm 
in speech, and speech stands firm in breath. Thus these two 
stand firm in each other. He stands firm who knows thus. 
4. This same is spoken of in a rc : “ Aditi is the heaven, Aditi is 
the atmosphere, Aditi is the mother, she is the father, she is the 
son ; Aditi is all the gods, the five races ; Aditi is what is born, 


40. ®0. inserts caturthaJi. *A. svdd. '^^grunoti. ^^’Msam-. ^^-na. 
asHte ; after this all MSS. insert : esu hi ’dark sarvam sHte Hi (A. om. 

Hi). 

41. ‘A.B. -nti Hi. ^B.yadd. ’^B.yene. ^ 0. inserts ®-^e. 

® A.B. manyas-. C. praU^iMtalp ® C. ^riks-. « A. om. aditir mdta 
aditir antarik^am in 6. B. -oah. 
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iti. 6. aditir dydur aditir antmiksam^ iti. vai dymiT 
^ntariksam. n. aditir nidtd sa pita sa puira iti. esd vdi^'^ mdtdi 
"'sapitdi '’m piitrah. i. vipne devd aditih panoa jand iti. ye devd 
as'urehhyak purne panca jaiiO. man ya evd ‘‘sdv dditye purusp 
yap candramasi yo vidyuti yo ^psu yo ^yam alcmmi}''' antar esa 
eva te. tad esdi ’vja. s. aditir jCitatn aditir''’^ janitrani iti. esd hy 
era jaPan esd Janitvari.. Jfd. 

trayodage 'nuvdke dvUlyali hhaiypth' trayodngo '■nnvdlcas samdptah. 

I. 42. 1 . drunir ha vdsistham cdikituneyam hrahmaearyam 
upeydya. tarn ho ^vdcd ^^JdndsP sdnmya gdufama yad idam 
rayath^ edikUd^ieyds sdnidi ^vo ^pdsmahe.^ hdrti tvavi devatdm 
tfpdssa‘' iti. sdvidi '’va hhagarantcC' iti ho ^ndea. a. tarh^ ha 
papraccha yad agndu tad vetthdS iti. jyotir vd etat tasya sdmno 
yad rayam sdmo ’pdsrnaha iti.'' a. yat prthirydm tad vetthdS 
iti. pratisthd vd esd tasya sdmno yad vayar'n sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. 
4. yad apsu tad vetthdS iti. pdntir vd esfi tasya’' sdmno yad 
va.yarh sdono ^pdsmaha iti. 6. yad'' antarihse tad vetthdS iti. 

Acliti is, what is to be born.” s. ‘ Aditi is the heaven, Aditi is the 
atmosphere;’ verily she is the heaven, she is the atmosphere. 
6. ‘Acliti is the mother, she is the father, she is the son;’ verily 
she is the mother, she is the father, she is the son, ?. ‘Aditi is 
all the gods, the five races the gods who were before the 
Asuras — five races — yonder }>erson whicli is in the sun, in the 
moon, in lightning, in the water, within the eye here, that is 
they, that is she. a. ‘Aditi is what is born, Aditi is what is to 
be born;’ verily she is what is born, she is what is to be born. 

I. 42. I. Aruni went to Vasi8tba_Criikitaneya to serve bis 
studentship. He (V.) said to him (A.) : “Thou knowest, my 
dear G-autama, that we Ouikitaneyas worship this sdman. 
What divinity dost thou wojship ?” “ The sdman, reverend 

sirs,” he (A.) said. 3. He (A.) asked him (W.): “Dost thou 
know that which is in the fire ?” “ That is the brightness of that 
sdmcm which we worship.” s. “Dost thou know that which is in 
the earth ?” “That is the firm standing of that scwnan, which 
we worship.” 4. “Dost thou know that which is in the waters ?” 
“That is the tranquillity of that sdman which we worship.” 
«. “Dost thou know that which is in the atmosphere ?” “That 


41. ”0. -§ 0 . A. vair. -^am. “A.B. itir ; 0. iti. 

42. ' ('vdcd) dja. ® 0. yam. " -mdJia ; after this insert iti. ^ G. leaves 

space for -sa. ‘ -vata. ** ta. ’ B. inserts here, in margin, 6. ® etasya. 
* C. om. yad iti. (end of 5). 
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atma vet esa tasya samno yad vayam sdmo ’pasmaha iti, 
6. yad vdydu tad vetthdS iti. prlr vd esd tasya samno yad vayarh 
sdmo ''pdsma'ha iti. t. yad diksu tad netthdS iti. vydptir vd esd 
tasya sdmno^'^ yad vayam sdmo ’pdsmajia^^ iti. s. yad divi 
tad vetthdS iti. vibhutiv vd esd^^ tasya samno yad vayam sdmo 
^pdsm.aha^'^ iti. ■ 

caturdage ^nuvake prathamaJi 7chand,ab- 

I. 43. 1 . yad ciditye tad vetthdS iti. tejo vd etat tasya'- sdmno 
yad vayam sdmo "'pdsmaha iti. n. yac candramasi tad vetthdS 
iti. hhd vd esd' tasya sdmno yad vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. 
8. yan naksatresu tad vetthdS iti. prajnd!' vd esd tasya' sdmno yad 
vayam sdmo 'pdsmaKa iti. 4. yad anne tad vetthdS iti. veto vd 
etaf tasya' sdmno yad vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. &. yat payusu 
tad vetthdS iti. ya^o vd etaf tasya sdmno yad vayam sdmo 'pa- 
smaha iti. e. yad rci tad vetthdS'' iti. stomo" vd esa tasya' sdmno 
yad vayam sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. i. yad yajusi tad vetthdS iti. 
karma vd etat tasya' sdmno yad vayani sdmo 'pdsmaha iti. 
8. atha kim updsscd iti. aksaram iti. katamat tad aksaram iti. yat 
ksaran nd 'kslyate Hi. katamat taf ksaran^ nd 'kslyate 'ti. indra 

is the self of that sdman which we worship.” e. “ Dost thou know 
that which is in the wind?” “That is the. fortune of that sdman 
which we worship.” 7. “ Dost thou know that which is in the 
quarters ?” “ That is the pervasion of that sdman wliich we 

worship.” 8, “ Dost thou know that which is in the sky ?” “ That 
is the display of that sdman which we worship.” 

I 48. 1 , “ Dost thou know that .which is in the sun ?” “ That 
is the splendor of that sdman which we worship.” a. “ Dost 
thou know that which is in the moon ?” “ That is the light of 

that sdman which we worship.” a. “Dost thou know that 
which is in the asterisms ?” “ That is the undei’standing of that 
sdman which we worship.” 4. “Dost thou know that which is 
in food ?” “ That is the seed of that sdman which we worship.” 
6. “ Dost thou know that which is in ' the domestic animals ?” 
“ That is the glory of that sdman which we worship.” e, “ Dost 
thou know that which is in the re ?" “ That is the praise of that 

sdman which we worship,” 7. “ Dost thou know that which is 
in the7/q;MS.^” “That is the action of that sdman which we 
worship.” 8 . “Now what dost thou worship?” “The syllable.” 

“ Which is that syllable ?” “ [That] which flowing {^ksar) was 

42. ’®A.B. om. sdmno .... ’pa. om. §a . . . . -smaha. 

43. 'A.B. om. rest of quotation. ®C. projd. ®A.B. om. tat ot etat. 
*C. om. ‘w. *A.B. ste-. ’'C. leaves space for -ssa. *-cf. ah^arah. 
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iti. 9 . katcMuas sa indra iti. yo ^hsan^'' ramata^^ Ui. katamas sa^'‘ 
^ksan ramata iti. iyam devate Hi ho ’’■odoa. lo, yo 'yani ca- 
ksHsi^^ purusa esa indra esa prajapatih. [sa] samahprthivya sama 
dkdpena samo divti samas sarvena hhuteMu. esa paro diva dlp- 
yate."^ em eoe Hlarii sarvam ity upasitavyah.^'^ n. sa ya etad eva^h 
vcda jyotisrndn pratisthdvdh chantimCin utoncivCih chrwidn vyci~ 
ptimdn mhhtitinimis te.jasm^'' h 7 id\)dn prajhdvdn retasvl yapasvi 
stonuwfat}'' kavmmmn aksaravan indriyavdn sdmanvl hhavati. 
12. tad etad red ’’bhyaniXcyate. JfS. 

catnrdagame ‘mivdke dvitiyalj. khandaJj.. 

I. 44, 1 . rilpavi-rapam. pratirilpo bah/mva. 

tad asya rdpam pratioaksmjdya : 
indro nidydbhih piirurupu} lyate^ 

yuktd hy asya harayap paid dape 
Hi. a. rupam-rdppani pratiriipo habhuve Hi. rupam-rupam hy esa 
pratirupio bahhfwa. a. tad asya rupam praticaksandye Hi. pra- 
ticaksandyed hd Hydi Had rupam. 4. indro hidydbhih pururupa^ 
vyatd iti, mdydhhir hy esa etat pururUpa^ lyate.^ &. yuktd hy 

not exhausted (^^^5^).” ‘‘Which is that which flowing was not 
exhausted?” “Indra.” 9. “Who is this Indra?” “He who 
rests in tlie eye.” “ Who is he who rests in the eye?” “This 
divinity,” he said, lo. That person which is in the eye, that is 
Indra, that is Prajfipati. [He is] the same with the earth, the 
same with space, the same with the sky, the same with all exist- 
ence. He shines beyond the sky. He it is who must be wor- 
shiped as ‘this all.’ n. He who knows this thus becomes bright, 
having a firm stand, tranquil, self-possessed, fortunate, pervading, 
displayed, possessing splendor, possessing light, possessing under- 
standing, possessing seed, glorious, possessing praise, active, pos- 
sessing the syllable, possessing Indra’s power, possessing the ad- 
man. 12. And this is also spoken of in a re: 

I. 44. I. “He became corresponding in form to every form; 
such is his form to look upon ; Indi’a through magic moves about 
in many forms, for his ten hundred bay steeds are yoked.” 
a. ‘ He became corresponding in form to every form,’ for he 
became corresponding in form to every form, 3 . ‘ Such is his 
form to look upon,’ verily to look upon his form is such. 
4. ‘Indra through magic moves about in many forms,’ for 
through magic he thus moves about in many forms, s, ‘For 


43, A.B, ” A.B. mdmmato. so. om. ”A.B. 

^^C.divy-. -sltavya7h. ”-to. A.B. stommi. ^*ud. 

44. ' A.B. purura ipa ; G. pururupaih, ‘^C. ramyate. '^-nd. ‘^G.-pam. 
® C. -pam. C. ramtyate. 
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asya haraya^ pata dape ^ti, sahasram hdi Ha adityasya rapma- 
yah. te ‘sya yuktds tdir idam saw am harati. tad yad etdir 
idam sarvam harati tasmdd dharayah. 

6. rupam-rupam^ maghavd hohhavlti 

nidyCih Imyodnah pari tanvam siulm : 
trir yad divah pari nmhurtam^ dgdt 

sv<2ir mantrdir anrtupd rtdve 

Hi. 1 . rupam-rupam maghavd hohhamtl HV rupa'iii-rupamH hy 
esa maghard hohhavlti. a, may ah JcrnvdnaJ/^ pari tanvcmi 
svdm iti. 'aidyCihhir'^'^ esa^^ etat svmh tanum gopdyati. 9. trir 
yad divah pari muhurtam, dgdd itV'^ trir ha vd esa etasya mu- 
hurtasye '‘mdm prthivlm saniantah paryeti ^mdh prajds sarfLca- 
hsdnah. lo. svdir mantrdir anrtupd}'' rtdve Hi. anrtupd hy esa 
etadrtdvd.'^ Jtd. 

caturda^e ‘nuvaJce tffiyali hhandaJi. 

1. 45. I. tad dha p>rt,hur vdinyo divydn mdtydn papracche 
Hidram} uMham ream udgitham dhur 

hrahma sdma prdnam vydnam : 
onano' vd caksur apdnam dhup 

protram protriyd hahudhd vadantl 
Hi. 2 . te pratyucur 

his ten hundred hay steeds are yoked,’ verily these are the 
thousand rays of the sun j they are yoked for him, with them 
he takes this all. In that he takes {<ythr) with them this all, 
therefore they are called bay {hari). e, “Into every form the 
bounteous one often changes, exercising magic around his own 
body, when thrice in a moment he hath come from the sky, through 
his own incantations drinking out of season, the holy one.” 
7. ‘ Into every form the bounteous one often changes,’ for into 
every form this bounteous one does often change, a. ‘ Exercis- 
ing magic around his own body,’ for through magic he thus 
protects his own body. a. ‘ When he thrice in a moment hath 
come from the sky,’ for thrice in this moment he goes com- 
pletely around this earth surveying these people, lo. ‘ Through 
his own incantations drinking out of season, the holy one,’ for 
he is thus drinking out of season, the holy one. 

I. 46. 1 . Now Pythu Vainya inquired this of the divine men- 
dicants : “ They call Indra uktha, re , udgltha.^ brahman, sdman, 
breath, vydna, or they call [him] mind, eye, apdna, ear; the learned 
speak [of him] in many ways.” a. They answered: “These hymn- 

44. ’C. om. harayag U ‘sya. SA.B. insert ma. ^murh~. 

C. om. iti. ” repeats rupam-rupam -mil ’ti (!). A. Tcrevd, 

A. -&7m. *^A. ga. om. ^^C.rtd. 

45. ’ C. -idam. “ 0. no. 
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Tsaya ete mantmJcrtah purdjdh 

punar djdyante veddndm guptydi Team : 

te ved vidvdnso vdinya tad vadanti 

samdnani purusam baJmdhd nivistam 
iii. 8. imam ha vd tad devatdm irayydm^ vidydydm imdm* 
samdndm^ ahhy^ elm dpayanti ndi '‘he. yo ha vdvdi Had evam 
veda sa evdi' Hdm devatdm saniprati veda. 4 , sa esa indr a 
udglthah. sa yadd’H Ha indr a iidgltha dgacchati ndi ’■uo '‘dgd- 
tug GO ’’pagdVrnd'tinl ca vijhdyale.^'^ ita evo '^H'dhvas^^ svar^^ udeti. 
sa upari murdhno Iddyati. 6. sa vidydd dgamad indro ne ’’ha 
hag eana pdpm,d nyahgah parigehsyatal^ iti. tasmin ha na hag 
oana pdpmd nyahgah parigisyate. s. tad etad ahhvdtrvtyam 
sd,ma, na ha vd indr ah ham cana hhrdtrvyam pagyate. sa yathe 
"‘ndro na ham cana hhrdtrvyam pagyata evam eva na ham cana 
hhrdtrvyam pagyate ya etad evam vedd Hho yasydi ^vam vid- 
vdn udgdyati. Jf.6. 

caturdage ‘nuvdhe caturthah khan^Iji,. caturdago ‘nuvdJcas samdptah. 

I, 46. 1 . p)^(^jhpatir vd veda agra dsit. so ‘hdmayata bahus 
sydrn pra^dyeya hhumdnam gaccheyam, iti. s. sa sodagadha 
"tmcinam vyahuruta hhadram ca samdptig cd ’’’’hhutig cal sam- 

composing sages of old are born bither again for the keeping 
of the Vedas ; verily they knowing [it], 0 Vainya, say this, that 
one and the same person is entered into many places.” s. So 
some cause the attainment in the threefold knowledge of this 
divinity, this same one, others do not. 4. Verily he who knows 
this thus, he thoroughly knows this divinity, s. That same Indra 
is the udgltha. When this same Indra comes as udgltha, he is 
not distinguished both of the udgdtar and the npagdtars. He 
rises upward from here to heaven ; he twinkles above the head. 
8. He should know : “Indra hath come ; no evil whatever, [not 
a] trace, will be left here;” truly in him no evil whatever, [not 
a" ti’ace, is left. 7 . That is the rivalless sdiman. Verily Indra 
sees no rival whatever. As Indra sees no rival whatever, so he 
also sees no rival whatever who knows this thus, and also he for 
whom one knowing thus sings the udgltha. 

I. 46. I. Prajapati in the beginning was the Veda. He de- 
sired ; “ May I be many, may I beget progeny, may I attain 
manifold ness.” 2 , He divided himself into sixteen parts : bliss 


4,5. * A. traryyd ; B.trryyd. ^ A.B. Imdih. ^-nd. ^ C. ny. A.B. ha 
vdi. ^ya vai. ^ A.B, -ifn-. '“insert ^^rdhva. svara. ^^pari§e-. 

46. 1 C. ce. 
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hhutigi ca ihutam ca sarvam ca rupam oCi ’’parimitam ca 
^rtg, Qa ya^ob^ ca ndma cd ^gram ca sajdtdp ca payap ca 
mahlyu^ ca rasap ca. s. tad yad bhadram hrdayam asya tat. 
tatas samvatsaram asrjata. tad asya samcatsaro ‘?iupatisthate.’‘ 
4. saiiMptih harmd ’’sya tat. karmand, hi sam.dpnoti. tata rtun 
asrjjatn, tad asya rtavo Hiupatisthante. 6. dbhutir anncmi asy(t^ 
tat.^ [U(.c'\ caturdhd^ bhavati. tato mdsdn ardhamdsdn ahord- 
trdny umso ^srjata. tad asya mdsd ardbanulsd (Oiordtrdny usaso 
^nupatisthanie. e. sambhiitV reto^ ^sya tad. retaso hi sambha- 
vati. Jf.6. 

pa flcada(;e Unmake pruthamah Jchaudalj. 


I, 47. 1 . tatap canulraiaasarn asrjata. tad asya caadraind aau- 
putisthate, tasmdt sa^ retasah pratkdpah. a, bhntand pramf 
‘sya sah. tato vdywa asrjata. tad asya vdyur and j>atisthate. 
3, sa!i'i)a))i. a))du.o ^sya sah. tatah papun asrjaUi. tad asya pa par 
'■nripatisthantc. 4. rupam cydno '■sya sah. tatah prajd asrjata. 
tad asya prajd andpatisthante. tasmnd dsu /trrjdsu rnpdny 
adhigamyante.* n. aparimitam. mano 'sya tat. tato" dipo 'srjata. 

and attainment and energy and growth and existence and the 
all and form and the infinite and fortune and gloiy and name 
and the summit and the fellows and milk and exaltation and 
sap. 3. What bliss is, that is his heart. Thence he created the 
year. That of him the year attends upon. 4 . Attainment, that is 
his action. For by action one attains. Thence he created the sea- 
sons. That of him the seasons attend upon. 5. Energy, that is 
his food ; that becomes four-fold. Thence he created months, 
half-months, nights and days, dawns. That of liim months, half- 
months, nights and days, dawns attend upon, e. Growth, that 
is his, seed. For from seed one grows. 

I. 47. 1 . Thence he created the moon. That of him the moon 
attends upon. Therefore one corresponds to the seed. a. Exist- 
ence, that is his breath. Thence he created the wind. That of 
him the wind attends upon. s. The all, that is liis apdna. 
Thence he created the domestic animals. That of him the 
domestic animals attend upon. 4, Form, that is his rydna. 
Thence he created offspring. That of him offspring attends 
upon. Therefore among this offspring forms are found, s. The 
infinite, that is his mind. Thence he created the quarters. That 


46, '^-ydn. ®A.B. -ante. ‘‘A.B. insert ta. “ A.B, tad; C. om. » A.B. 
ahcardha ; 0. ardha. ’’ -ti. A.B. -tci ; C. -ta. 

47, ^-ta. ^-na. *A.B. rupagavo. *-yate. =C. om. tato tas- 

mdt. 
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tad asya dipo ^nupatisthante. tasmdt td aparimitdh. aparimi- 
tam iva hi manali. 6. prw' 'Qdg asya sd. tatas samudram asrjata. 
tad asya mmudro ‘nupatisthate. i. ya^as tapo ‘sya tat. tato 
U/nim asrjata. tad!^ asyad ''gnir andpatisB^ate. tasmdt sa mathi- 
tdd^ iva samtaptdd iva jdyate. a. 7idma oaksur aspa tat. 47. 

pancadage •nuvdJce dvitlyalp khaij.daJp 

I. 48. 1 . taia adityam asrjata. tad asyd ^’’dityo ^nvpatisthate. 
li. agram murdhoj ^sya sah. tato divam asrjata. tad asya dydur 
anupatisthate. s, sajdtd angdny' asya tdni.^ angdir^ hi saha 
jdyate,. tato vanaspatln asrjata. tad asya vanaspatayo ^nupatis- 
thante,. 4 . payo’' lomdny asya tdni. tata osadhlr asrjata. tad 
asydii \sadhayo hidpaththante. e. ma,hlyd^ mdhsdny asya tdni. 
rndhsdir hi saJud rnaJw/ate. tato vaydhsy asrjata. tad asya va- 
ydhsy andpatisthanU. tasmd.t tdni prapatisnuni. prajpatisnunl 
’ua mahdmdhsdni.'' e. raso onajjd^ ^sya sah. tatali prthimm asr- 
jata. tad asya prthivy anupatisthate.^ i. sa hdi ^vam sodagadhd 


of him tliG quarters attend upon. Therefore they are infinite; 
for infinite, as it were, is mind. 6. Fortune, that is his speech. 
Thence he created the ocean. Tliat of him the ocean attends 
upon, 7. Glory, that is his heat (penance). Thence he created 
fire. That of him the fire attends upon. Therefore it is born 
from the churned, as it were, from the thoroughly heated, as it 
were, s, Name, that is his eye. 

I. 48. I. Thence he created the sun. That of him the sun 
attends upon, a. The summit, that is his head. Thence he 
created the sky. That of him the sky attends upon. 3 . The 
fellows, those are his limbs. For with his limbs one is born. 
Thence he created the forest-trees. That of him the forest-trees 
attend upon. 4 . Milk, that is the hair of his body. Thence he 
created the herbs. That of him the herbs attend upon. s. Ex- 
altation, that is his flesh. For with the flesh one is exalted (?). 
Thence he created the birds. That of him the birds attend 
upon. Therefore they fly forth. Forth-flying (elastic?) as it 
were are the large [pieces of] flesh (?). e. The sap, that is his 
maxTOW. Thence he created the earth. That of him the earth 
attends upon, 7. He thus having diyided himself into sixteen 
parts came togethei-. Because he came together (y'^-l-saw^), 


47. ® d. om. ’ C. tasyd. ® A.B. mathitdmid ; C. mathititad. 

48, ' A, amg&ny; B, amgathhany; C. aihgamhy. ® A. td. ® A. gdir. 

* A. om. payo .... anupatiffhante in 6. ® B. mahMya; C. maMyd. 

®B. to. '' mahlm-. ®A.B. majjyd, *A.B. -xxto. 
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'"‘tmanam mJcrtya sardham samdit, tad yat sdrdham mm.ditat'^ 
tat sdmnas sd^natvam. 8. sa evdi ’.?« hiranniayah jmrusa ud- 
atisthat ’pfa^dnam, janitd.}^ Jk8. 

pancadage ‘nmmJce trUyaU Miandah. 

L 49, 1 . devdsia-d aspardhanta. te deouh pruydpatbn, upddhd- 
vail jaydrnd ’’surdn iti, 2 . bo d)rav~in nu vd.i nidm yuyam vittha} 
nd ^surdh. yad vdi nidvi yuywui vklydUd tato vdi ynyani eva 
sydta pard Kncrd hhaveyur iti. 3 . tad vdi hruh~d ky ahruva.n. so 
^brav'd purumh ^jrajdpatis same ’ti '/no ''pdddhvaai. tato vdi yu- 
yam eva. hhavisj/atJia pard ''surd hlmvmja.nti ’ti. 4. ta/n puric- 
sah prqjdpfdis same '‘ty updsata, tato vdi dend ahhavan pard 
‘‘surah, sa yo hdihufrh vidvdn purusah prujdpatis same Hy updste 
hhavaty dtmmid pard ‘sya dvisaoi hhrdtrvyo hhavati. 49. 
paUcadage ‘nuvdJce caiurthah hhandali. pancadago ‘nuvdJcas samdptali. 

1. 50. 1 , devd vdi vijigydnd' ahruvan dvitvyam karavdmahdi. 
md ’dvitiyd hhume Hi. te ‘bruvan sdmM ‘‘va? dvitvyam haravd- 
mahdi. sdmdi ‘va no dvitiyani astv iti. 2 . ta ime dydvdprthivl 
ahruvan sametam sdma prajjanayatam iti. z. so^ ‘sdv asyd abl- 
hhatsata.'" so” d)ravld bahu vd etasydni Mm ca him ca hurvanty 

that is tlie reason wliy tbe sdman is called so. 8. That same 
one arose, a golden person, a generator of offspring. 

I. 49, t. The gods and the Asuras contended. These gods 
ran unto 'Praiupati [for help, saying]: “Let us overcome the 
Asuras.” 2 . lie said; “Verily you do not know me, neither do 
the Asuras. Verily if you shoiild know, then you would prevail, 
the Asuras would perish.” s. “Tell that,” they said. He said: 
“Worship me [saying]: ‘Purusa, Prajapati, Saman.’ Verily 
3 '^ou will then prevail, the Asuras will perish.” 4. They wor- 
shiped him [saying] : “ Purusa, Prajapati, Saman.” Thereupon 
the gods verily prevailed, the Asuras perished. He who know- 
ing thus worships [saying]: “Purusa, Prajapati, Saman,” pre- 
vails himself, his hostile rival perishes, 

I, 50, 1 . The gods, having completely conquered, said: “Let 
us make a second; let us not be without a second.” They said: 
“ Let us make the sdman the second ; let the sdman be our 
second.” 2 , They said to this sky and earth: “Hnite, bring 
forth the sdman.'''' Yonder [sky] strongly abhorred this [earth.]; 

48. ’OC. samdit ; A.B, after this repeat: tad yat sardha/h samditat (!). 
” jayitd. 

49. ' B. saii/ia. ^-ydta. »A.B. -M. 

60. ’ A. vijijndnd. ** A.B. vd. ® sa. ^ abihat-. 
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adhisthwanty^ adhicaranty adhydsate. pumta nv enctm aputd 
vd, iti. 4. te gdthdm ahrwoan tvayd pundme Hi. Mm tMaa sydd 
iti. patusanid' syd iti. tathe Hi. te gdthayd '‘punan. tasmdd uta 
gdthayd patam sunoti. 5. te humhydm ahriivan ivayd pnindme 
Hi. Mm tatas sydd iti. patasanis syd iti. tathe Hi. te MimbyayCd 
"‘imnan. tas-}iii,dd uta humhya.ya' patam. sunotV e. td' ndrdpah- 
sim ahnman teayd pundwe 'ti. him tatas sydd iti. patasanis'^ 
syd iti. tathe ^ti. te ndrdpamyd. ''pmtan. tasmdd uta 7idrdpahsyd 
patctth sunoti. 7. te rdibhlm^^ ahriivan tvayd 'pundrne Hi. Mm 
tatas^^ sydd iti. patasanis^'' syd iti. tathe Hi. te rdihhyd ''punan, 
tasmdd uta rdihhyd pata.m simoti. 8. se ''ymn putd. athd ‘‘mum 
abravld hahu vdi him ca him ca pumdhp carati. tvam^^ amipu- 
nlsve Hi. 50. 

^opipe ‘nuvake prathamalj- Ichandiah. 

I. 51. 1 . sa dilabend^ ^punlta. putdni ha ?;« asya sdmdni putd 
fcah putd7ii yajuhsi putam anuhtam putum sarvam^ bhavati ya 

He said: “Verily they do much on her of this kind and of that, 
they spit on her, they go about on hei’, they sit on her. Cleanse 
her now ; verily she is unclean.” 8. They said to the gdthd : 
“With thee we will cleanse [her].” “ What would be the conse- 
quence ?” “ Thou wouldst be gainer of a hundred.” “ Very well.” 
They cleansed [her] with the gdthd. And therefore one obtains 
a hundred with the gdthd. 4. They said to the humhyd : “ With 
thee we will cleanse [her].” “ What would be the consequence 
of it?” “ Thou wouldst be gainer of a hundred.” “Very well.” 
They cleansed [her] with the hurnbyd. And therefore one ob- 
tains a hundred with the humhyd. s. The}^^ said to the Jidrd- 
pahs%: “With thee we will cleanse [her].” “What would be 
the consequence of it.” “ Thou wouldst be gainer of a hundred.” 
“Very well.” They cleansed Hier] with the oidrdpahsl. And 
therefore one obtains a hundi’ed with the oidrdpami. 6. They 
said to the rdihhl: “With thee we will cleanse [her].” “What 
would be the consequence of it?” “Thou wouldst be gainer of 
a hundred.” “Very well.” They cleansed [her] with the rciihhi. 
And therefore one obtains a hundred with the rdihhl. 7. This 
[earth] here [was] cleansed. Then she said to yonder [sky]: 
“Verily much does a man practice of this sort and of that; cleanse 
thyself also.”^ 

X. 51. 1 . He cleansed himself with noise (?). Verily the 
sdmans are cleansed, the re’s are cleansed, the yajuses are 


60. ^-sfliiv-. *-ni; G. '■nl, and so all MSS. in 5, 6, and 7. ’ C. -bhy~. 
® A. B. repeat 6. *C.tena. C. gatani. “-Wim. ^'^G.ta. ■ 

51. ^-lav-; B. dilavdindih. ^ -vdrti. 
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evam veda. 2. te sametya sama prajanayatdm.'^ tad yat sametya 
sdma prdjanayatdm tat sdninm'^ sdmatvam. a. tad idain sdma 
srstam ada utkramya leldyad atisthat. taaya. sarve devtJ mania- 
tvina dsan mama mamd Hi. 4. te ^hruvan vl "‘dam'^ hhajdmahd 
iti. tasya 'uihhdge na sama'pddayan. tan prajd]>atir abravld 
apeta. mama vd etat. ahum eva vo vibhalcsymrd'' Hi. 5. so '•gnim 
ahramt team vcii me jyesthah ^mtrdndm asi. tvatn ])rathamo 
vrmsve Hi. 6 . so '^hramn mandrarh sumno erne Hmadyaad iti. 
sa ya etad gdydd^ anndda}^ era so Ksan mdm u sa deedndm 
rcchdd ya evam vidednsam etad gdyantam upavaddd iti. 
t. athe'^ Hidram’’^ ahramt tvam anumpyisve Hi. 8 . so d)rav%d 
%igra,rtd^ sdmno wne priyarn^^ iti. ya etad gdydc'’' clirimdn 
eua so ^san rndm u sa devdndm rcehdd ya evam vidvansatn eta.d 
gdyantam upavaddd iti. 9. atha somam ahramt team anuvi'nl- 
see Hi. 10. so Hmavid^^ valga sdmno erne priyam iti. sa ya etad 
gdydt priya eva sa 'klrteh priyap caksusah priyas sarvesdrn 
asan mdm u sa devdndm rcchdd ya evam vidvdhsam etad gdyan- 
tam upavaddd iti. 11. atha hrhaspatim ahravlt tvam^'‘ anuvpvh- 
sye’” Hi. is. so Hmavlt krduncam sdmno vrne hrahmavarcasam iti. 

cleansed, tlie anukta is cleansed, the all is cleansed of him who 
knows thus. 2. These two having united generated the sdman. 
Because they having united (y^i+saw) generated the sdman, 
therefore the sdman is called so. 3. This same sdman, having 
been created, coming up there stood twinkling. All the gods 
were desirous of possessing it [saying] : “ [It is] mine, [it is] 
mine.” 4. They said: “Let us share it out among ourselves.” 
They did not agree in its division. Prajapati said to them: “ Go 
away ! Verily, this is mine, I will share it out among you.” 
e. He said to Agni : “Verilji', thou art the eldest of my sons; 
choose thou first,” e. He (A.) said: “I choose the soft (piano) 
of the sdman, i. e, the food-eating. Whosoever shall sing this, 
may he be a food-eater; and may he encounter me of the gods who 
speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who siiigetb this.” 7. Then 
he (P.) said to Indra: “Choose thou after [him],” b. He (I.) said: 
“I choose the strong of the sdman, i. e, fortune. Whosoever shall 
sing this, may he be fortunate ; and may he encounter me of the 
gods who speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singetl) this. 
9. Then he said to Soma: “ Choose thou aftei’ [him].” 10. He (S.) 

said: “ I choose the pleasant of the sdman^ i. e. the dear. Who- 
soever shall sing this, may he be dear to fame, dear to sight, 
dear to all, and may he encounter me of the gods who speaketh ill 
of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this. u. Then he (P.) said ’ 

51. ^A.B.pr&j-. ^ -at. ^ A. me. ® 0. leaves space for m ’dam ; A.B. 
vlddni. ’B.C. bhavisy-. ^ 3.C. griyam. gdyatrdc. ’°B.G. c^m- 

mdn. ^^B.C.atha. “B.C. somam. ^^B.O.valgu. B.C, jpm^am. ^®A. 
om. saya . . . . so '■bravldind. '®B.C. gdyatrac. '"A, om. A. nwvf-. 
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sa ya etad gmjdd hralimmarca&y eva so ‘san mam u sa devandm 
rccJidd ya evarh vidvdnsam etad gdyantam iipavaddd iti. 51. 
socage ‘mivahe dvitlyafy Jchaoidali. 

I. 52. I. atha vipvdn devda ahravld yuyam atiuvrmdhvam iti. 
n. te ‘brman vdipuadevam sdmno ‘orrilmahe prayananam iti. 6*« 
ya etad gdydt prajdvdn eim so ‘sad^ asmdn ‘id deiiandm. ‘pochdd 
ya evam mdvddisam etad gdyantam. upamiddd iti. s. athapapun 
abravld yuyani anwornldlveam iti. i. te diruvan vdyur vd asmd- 
1mm %pe, sa eva no varisyata^ iti. te vdynp ca papavap od ’’bru- 
van. niruhtaird sdmno vrnvniahe papavyam iti. sa ya etad gdydt 
papumdu eva so ‘sad asmdn u ca sa vdynrhl ca devdndm^ rochdd 
ya evam vidvdnsam etad gdyantam upavaddd iti. 6. atha pra- 
jdpatir abravld aham annvarisya itV e. so ‘bravld aniruhtam 
sdmno vrne svuryyam^ iti, sa ya etad gdydt sv ary aloha eva so 
‘san'^ mam ii sa devdndnd rcchdd ya evam vidvdhsam etad gdyan- 
tam upavaddd iti. i. atha varunam abravlt tvam anuvrnisve 
Hi. 8. so ‘bravld yad vo na hap ca,nd ^vrta tad aham pariha- 

to Brhaspati : “ Choose thou after [Mm].” He (B.) said : “ I 
choose the plover-like of the saman, i. e. excellence in sacred 
lore. Whosoever shall sing this, may he be excellent in sacred 
lore ; and may he encounter me of the gods who speaketh ill of 
one who kuoweth thus,, who singeth this.” 

I. 52. 1 . Then he said to all the gods : “ Choose ye after 
[him].” 2 , They said: “We choose that of the sdman which 
Belongs to all the gods, i. e. generation. Whosoever shall sing 
this, may he be rich in generation, and may he encounter us of the 
gods who speaketh ill of one who kuoweth thus, who singeth this.” 

3. Then he said to the domestic animals : “ Choose ye after 
[them].” They said ; “ Vayu is our lord;, he will choose for ns.” 

4 . They, Vayu and the domestic animals, said: “ We choose the 
distinct [part] of the sdynan, i. e. that which belongs to the domes- 
tic animals. Whosoever shall sing this, may he he rich in do- 
mestic animals ; and may he encounter us and Vayu of the gods 
who speaketh ill of one who kuoweth thus, who singeth this.” 
. 6 . Then Prajilpati said : “I will choose after [them].” e. He said : 
“ I choose the indistinct [part] of the sdman, i. e. that which be- 
longs to heaven. Whosoever shall sing this, may be he in posses- 
sion of , the heavenly world, and may he encounter me of the gods 
who speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this. 
7. Then he saidto Varuna: “ Choose thou after [me].” s. He said: 


52, ’ B, inserts ma. ’’insert from below ca sa WT/wii. ®C. varistha, 
^ anir-. -yug. « A. B. omit the rest, to '’A.B. ®A.B. srar- 

gam. samut. 
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risya}^ UL him iti. a^oadh'ocmtam^' sarnno vrne '■pag.myam iti. 
sa ya etad gciyad apapur'^^ eva so ‘san mam u sa devdndm 
rco/idd^^ ya etad gdydd iti. 9. tdai vd etdmj astd.ii gltdgitdni 
sdumah. imdny u ha vdi sapta gitdni. athe^^ '‘yam eva vdruny 
dgd ‘‘gltd. 10. sa yam ha cdi '‘vam vidvdn etdsdm saptd- 

ndm dgdndm gdyati gltam evd ’sya bhaaaty etdn n hdmdtd'^ 
rddhnopr ya etdsa kdmdh. athe 'mam eva 'Ddrumm dgdm na 
gdyet. B2. 

^odage ‘^luvafce tftlyali khandah. sodago ‘nuvdkas samaptali. 

1. 68. 1 . dvayam. 'odve 'dam agra. uslt sac edi 'vd 'sac ca, 
a. tayor yat sat tat sdma tan numas sa prdnali. atha yad asat 
sa rJd sd vdk so ‘pdnah. .-j, tad yari manap ca 'prdnap ca, tat 
samdnam. atha yd vdh cd 'pdnap ca tat samdnam. idam dyata- 
nam manap ca prdnap ce 'dam dyatanam^ vdk cd 'pdnap ca. 
tasmdt pumdn daksinato yosdm upapete^ 4. se 'yam rg asmin 
sdman^ mithunam dicchata. tdm aprcchat kd tvam asl 'ti. sd 
'ham asml 'ty ahravit. atha vd aham amo ^smi 'ti. s. tad yat sd 

“ What no one of you hath chosen, with that I will gird myself (?).” 
“ What is it ?” “ I choose the ill-sounding [part] of the sdman^ 

i. e. that which does not belong to the dcimestic animals. Who- 
soever shall sing this, may he be without domestic animals, and 
may he encounter me of the gods who singeth this.” 9 . These 
same then are eight [dgds'\ of the sdman, sung and unsung ; and 
verily these seven are sung, but this dgd belonging to Varuna 
is not sung. lo. Whichever of these seven dgds any one know- 
ing thus sings, of him [the sdman?\ is sung, and he accomplishes 
those wishes which are in these [dgds]. And this dgd belonging 
to Yaruna one should not sing. 

I. 63. i. Verily, this [all] was twofold in the beginning : the 
existent and the non-existent. 2 . Of these two the existent, that 
is the sdman, the mind, breath ; and the non-existent, that is the 
re, speech, exhalation. That which is mind and breath, that is 
the same; and that which is speech and exhalation, that is the 
same. This resting-place is mind and breath; this resting-place 
is speech and exhalation. Therefore a man lies by a woman at 
the right side. 4. This re desired intercourse with this sdman. 
He (the sdman) asked her (the rc) : “ Who art thou ?” She 
answered: “I am she {sd)." “Verily, then, I am he {ama)." 
s. What was she {sd) and he {ama), that became the sdmem; that 


53. A.B. -hr§y-', A.B. -pata. “A.B. apaddhamdtam ; C. apadhrnd- 
tarn,. C. pag-. A. prim. m. rddhdd. B. -tJia ; O. hatha. “ A. -g, 
A.B. hdmd. C. nlrudhn-; A.B. nirrdhnoti. 

53. ' B. myak ; after this A.B, insert asmy adadya bhavite 'ti ; C. asty 
(space) bhavite 'ti Ca misplaced gloss?). ° -nd. ®C. upavagete. 
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cd m tat scirnd ^hhavat tat sdmoias sdmatvam. e. tdu vdi 
samhhavdve Hi. ne Hy air amt svasd vdi mama tv am asy anyatra 
mitlmnam icchasve Hi. 7. sd ^hravin na vfii tarn vinddmi yena 
mmllmveyam.^ tvai/di ^va samhhavdnl Hi. sd vdi ^^unisve ^ty 
abravlt. apvtd vCi asi HV s. sd ’’purida yad idam vipra' vadanti 
tena. sd Hravit hvd '‘dam hliavisyatl Hi. pratyuhe Hy" abravlt. 
dhlr vd esd. prqjdndm jliianam vd etad bhavisyailHi. tatheHi, 
tat pratyduhat. tasmdd esd dhlr eva prajdndm jtvanam eva. 
0 . pimlsve Hy abravlt. sd ^p)unlta gcithayd sd ’punlta kumbyaya^" 
sd "‘pmuta ndrdpamyd sd "‘punlta imrdnetihdsena sd ^punlta yad 
idainH addya nd^" ^^gdyanti tena, 10 . sd Hravit 7cve ’dam bhavis- 
yatl ’ti. pratyuhe ’ty abravlt. dhlr vd esd. prajdndm jlvanam 
vd etad hhavisyatl ’ti. lathe ’ti. tat pratyduhat. tasmdd esd dhlr 
V eva prajdndmi jlvanam v eva. n. punlsvdi ’ve ’ty abravlt. 63. 
saptada^e ‘nuvdJee prathamah khandah. 

I, 54. 1 . sd madhund ’punlta.’ tasmdd uta brahmacdrl madhu 
nd ’^nlydd vedasya paldva" iti. Jcdmam ha tv dcdryadattam 
apnlydt. 2 , atha rh sdmd ’hr avid bahu vdi 7cim ca kirn ca 

is the reason why the sdman is called so. e. “ Let us two here 
have intercourse.” “No,” he said, “verily thou art my sister; 
desire intercourse elsewhere.” 7. She said: “Verily, 1 find no 
one with whom I might have intercourse ; let me have inter- 
course with thee.” “ Then cleanse thyself,” he said ; “ verily 
thou art unclean,” a. She cleansed herself with that which the 
inspired bards say. She said : “ What is to become of this ?” 
“ Cast it back,” he said ; “ verily this is device ; it will become the 
living of people.” “Yes.” She cast it back. Therefore is this 
device the living of people. 9. “Cleanse thyself,” he said. She 
cleansed herself with the gdthd, she cleansed herself with the 
Jcumbyd, she cleansed herself with the ndrdgahs% she cleansed 
herself with the purdna and itihdsa, she cleansed herself with 
that which they do not sing here when starting (?). 10 . She said: 
“ What is to become of it ?” “Oast it back,” he said ; “ verily 
this is device. It will become the living of people.” “Yes.” 
She oast it back. Therefore this is both device and the living 
of people. 11 . “ Cleanse thyself,” he said. 

I. 54. 1 . She cleansed herself with honey. And therefore a 
Vedio student should not eat honey [saying]: “ [It is] the husk 
of the Veda.” But he may eat at pleasure what his teacher gives 
him. 2 . Now the rc said to the sdman: “ Verily much does a 

53. ’^sambhavet. yam. “insert -ua. ’A.B. pra; G.ripra. ®A.B. tve. 
®A.B. tyat. ^^O.-mbh-; B.C. insert ua. ’*0. imam. “A.B. madd- 
yand; C. dddyand. 

64. ^repeat whole clause. ® C. leaves space for first two syllables, 
third syllable sa; for Jcdmam all MSS. read -wd. 
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pumanp oarati. tv am anupumsve Hi. sa bharandakemend^ '‘pu- 
nlta. putdni ha vd asya sdmdni putd rcah putdni yapmd putam. 
anuhtam p>utam sarvam hhavati ya evam veda. s. tdbhydm 
sado mithundya paryaprayan.‘^ tasmdd upavasathlydm^ rdtrioh 
sa.dasf na paylta.’’ atra hy etdv rksdme npavamtfm/dm^ rdtrirh 
sadasi sanibhavatah. sa yathd preyasa ttpadrastaPvaih hi papvad^ 
Ipvaro ’■mdabdliah pardhhavitoh. 4. atho dlmr udgd.t/ar mukhe 
samhhavatali. udgd.t'ar eva mulcham ltd' ^'‘ksete Hi. s. tad u vd 
dJt.nh iMuattn. evo ’’dgdtur mukham, Ikseta. upavasathrydtti evdi 
Ham rdtrim sadasi na paylta. atra hy evd.i Hdv rksdnie npav((sa- 
thlyd'hih^ rdtrim sadasi samblutvata iti. 0, tdm samhhamsyan7h 
dhd'''' Hno Hiam asmi sd tvarh sd tvam usy amo ‘hatn. sd mdm 
ammratd'^ hhutvd prajdh pra/janaydvolidi. ehi sanihhavdvahd"" 
iti. 1 . tdm sombhavann atyarioyata.'" so ‘bravat, na 7)di tod 
‘‘nubhavdnii. vlrdd hhutvd prajanaydse Hi. tathe Hi. 8. tdu 
virdcl bhutdd, prd.janayatdm, hihkdrap cd ’’Hidvap''' ea prastdvap 
oa prathamd go ^dgithap ca madhyamd, oa pratihdrap 00 Htamd 
ea nidhanam ca vasatkdrap cdi 'vam'" virdd bhutvd prdjatm- 

man practice of one sort and another; cleanse thyself also.” He 
cleansed himself with ... ...= I, 61 . 1 , s. They enclosed the 
sadas for their intercourse. Therefore in the night of the fast- 
day one should not lie in the sadas; for there, in the sadas, these 
two, rc and sdma.n, have intercourse in the night of the fast-day. 
For, as one who spies upon a superior, even so he, apprehended, 
is altogether likely to perish. 4, Now they say: “In the mouth 
of the udgdtar they have intercourse ; one should not look at 
the mouth of the udgdtar.'’'' 5. But they also say this: “tie may 
look at pleasure at the mouth of the udgdtar. Only in this 
night of the fast-day he should not lie in the sadas; for there, 
in the sadas, these two, rc and sdman, have intercourse in the 
night of the fast-day.” e. When he was about to have inter- 
course with her, he said: “I am he, thou art she; thou art 
she, I am he; becoming obedient to me (my wife), let us gener- 
ate offspring. Come! let us have intei’cour’se.” 7. When he had 
intercourse with her, he exceeded. He said : “Verily, I am not 
adapted to thee. Having become the vircij let us two generate.” 
“Yes.” 8. They, having become the virdj, generated. [As] 
hihkdra and dhdva and prastdva and first \dgd and udgltha 
and middle [dgdP'] and pratihdra and last \dgd f] and nidhana 


54. ®A. harundahepj.end ; B. hharanda- (second a corr. fromw); C, 
bharundakokpiend. “A. -van. ®A. -dhlydm ; B. -glydm. “-i. A. 
ylta; B.G.yeta. ®A.B. -dh-. “A. gcad. ^'’A.B. nunulava^; C. anu- 
nuluv-. ”C.?i(X. ^**A.B. -tM-. ^®B.C. insert rawa. ’'•A. -pr-. ^^sam- 
bhavata. dtyarieyate. C. M-. 
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yatdm,'^^ te amum ajanayatam yo ^sdu tapati, te vyadrcLva^ 
BJi.. 

saptadage 'niivdke dvitlyah MiandaJj. 

I. 65. I. 77tacl adhy ahhdSn onad adhy ahhuSd iti. tasmCid dhiw 
vmtdlmputrcd itL a. tns'nidd iita sto'iyo madhu 7 id puti'd- 

nfrm idam imdinh oarmia iti vadmitih. a. tad a.yaih trco Hvada- 
prayata. lyam^ evAi ydyatry antariksaw:' tristuh asiiu jagatl. 
tiuydi ^tat tvcah. 3. m itpm'hfM sdind ^ dhyuhitmi tapati, so 
'•dhriwa hoi, '’\dd (dddyad Uhl sa no Hapat. 4 . sa devdn 

ahravnd nn rnd, gay ate, ''ti. hhh tntas sydd iti. priyam vah p 7 'a- 
yaccheyain, nalm iha drnh,eteJ‘ ’ti. &. tatlie '^ti. tarn, today d,y an. 
t(Mn etad attol Ulrnha'n.’’ tehhyap priyam. p^'dyaechat. sdi ^sd 
devdiid/'n prlh. e. tata etad fo'dhvas tapati. sa nd houlfi, atapat.^ 

7. sa r.un ahramd ami ind gay ate ’’ti. him tatas sydd iti. priyam 
rah prayaecheyam. tnarn iha drhhete^ Hi. s. tathe Hi. tmn 
anragdyan. taon etad atrd "'drhhan. tehhyap priyam prdyacohat. 
sdi \m rsmdm prih. 9. tata etad ari'idh tapati. sa. na tiryaii^ 

and rasatka.ra — thus having become the virdj they brought 
forth. They generated him who burns yonder. They ran apart — 

I. 55. 1 . — [saying]: ‘'‘Hath he originated from me iinad adhy 
ahhut) ? Hatli he originated from me ?” Therefore they say 
“honey-son” {madhupntra). And therefore women do not eat 
honey, saying: “We perform this vow of sons.” a. Then this 
triplet rose np in consequence: this [earth] the gCoyatrl ; the 
atmosphere the tristuhh ; yonder [shy ] the jagatl. That is its 
triplet. 3, He (yonder sun) burns on high, a sdman set above. 
He was unstable, as it were ; he twinkled, as it were. He did 
not burn upward. 4. He said to the gods: “Sing me the tidgl- 
?/ia.” “ What would be the result ?” “ I would bestow fortune 
upon you. Make me firm here.” s. “ Very well.” They sang 
him the udgltha. They thus made him firm there. He bestowed 
fortune upon them. That is that fortune of the gods. e. Hence 
he thus burns upwards. He did not burn hitherward. 7. He 
said to the sages (rsi) : “ Sing after me.” “ What would be the 
result of it?” “I would bestow fortune upon you. Make me 
firm here.” s. “ Very well.” They sang after him. They thus 
made him firm there. He bestowed fortune upon them. That •» 
is that fortune of the sages. 9, Hence he thus burns hitherward. 


54. “ca. eOT?n. ’^prcy-. A. vyadrptdm ; B. bhyadrvatam-; C. vya- 
drpatdm (?). 

55. *A.B. -a, -B.C. idam. ®0. ^ A.B. ddli~; 0. dh-. ^durhheie. 

^udagdt. '‘B.O. -hat. ^tap-. ^B.G. tiyyamd. 
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atapat. lo. sa gandhanulpsaraso ‘braind d mu gdyate Hi. Mm 
sydd iti. priyam vah prayaccheyam. mum iha drnhetd' Hi. 
11, tathe Hi. tarn dgdyan. tarn etad atrd ^drnlicm. telhyap priyam 
prdyaecJiat. sdi Hd gandJiarvapsardsum prlh. 12, tata etat 
tirymV' tapati, la. tdni nd etdni tnni sfunna udgltam miugltmn 
dgltam. tad yathe hlm'w. vaymn dgd.yo^' HJgdydma etad udglta^n.'"^ 
atha yad yathdgttam tad anugUam. athu yat Mm ce Hi sdm.nas 
tad dgltam. etdul hy eua tnni sdmnah. f)d. 

saptaduQe ‘nnvdlce tptlyah Ichandalp saptada(^.o 'nnvdkas samdptah. 


I, 66 . 1. dpm vd idam. agre mahat mlllam dstt. sa urmir 
vrmwi aslcandat.^ tato Mramnaydu hdcsydid samabhavatdm 
te eva^ Thsdrm." 2. se '‘yam rg idai'n, sdmd Hdiyapladata.^ tdm 
apreehat hd tiuim asl Hi. sd Hiam asnu Hy aJbramt. atha vd aham, 
amo ‘sml Hi. tad yat sd cd Hnap ca tat sdnitias sdmatvam. s. tdu 
vdi sambhaudve Hi. ne Hy abramt svasd vdi mama tvam asi. 
anyatra mithunam icehasve Hi. 4. sd pardplavatod mithimam 
iechamand. sd samds sahasrajh saptatih 2'>aryapkivata. 6 . tad 
esa plohak 


He did not burn crosswise. 10. He said to the G-andliarvas and 
Apsarasos: “Sing unto me.” “ What would be the result of it ?” 
“I would bestow fortune upon you. Make me firm here.” 
11. “Very well.” They sang unto him. They thus made him 
firm there. He bestowed fortune upon them. That is that for- 
tune of the G-andharvas and Apsarases. 12. Hence he thus burns 
crosswise, is. Veri]3?- tliese are the three of the sdman [viz.] ; 
what is sung as udgltha, what is sung after [anugltci), what is 
sung unto {dglta). As we here having sung unto sing the udgltha, 
that is what is sung as udgitha; and vdiat is sung like the dglta, 
that is that which is sung after ; and any tiling of the sdman 
[that is sung], that is sung unto. For there are just these three 
[pai'ts] of the sdman. 


I. 56 . 1. This all was at first the waters, a great flood. One 
wave mounted [the other] wave. Thence two golden wombs 
came into being, these two [viz.]: re and sdman. q. This same 
rc floated unto that same sdman. = 1 . 63 , 5. 3. = I. 53 . 0. 
4. She floated away desiring intercourse. She floated around a 
thousand seventies of years, s, Regarding this there is this 


56. ’“A.B. te. ”A.B. tiryaiida. ^‘^A.B, dgayo; C.dgeyo. 

66. ^-da. ^kuffydu. ^yepa. ^rkkasd-. ^A.hyapl-. A.B. papard-. 
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stfi smdi ^vd, \qre s'amoarati’ ^cclianff salile qmtim: 
samds sahasram sajjtatts tato ^jayata pag^yata 
iti. 6. amu vd ddityah x)aQyatahd em eva aptyaUi. etena 
hi pa^yati. i. sd nyaplavata. sd^^ '‘hravin na ndi Uim 

vinddmi yena sunihhuveyain. Uniydi samhlKwdnl, Hi. 8. sd 
vdi dvitlydni icchasve Hy ahramn na vui nidi HiO Hlyaihsyasl Hi. 
sd dvitlydm'^ vittvd^^ nyaplavata. 9. \tftlydnt~\ iecJiasodi 
Hy ahramn no vdtud^ md^^ dnd'' udyanisyatha iti. sd tftlydm'^ 
vittvd nyaplmata. so atrii ndi mo ''dyamsyathd^ Hi. 

10 . sa yad elcayd H/re saniavadatid" tasnidd ekarce sdina. athu 
yad doe apdsedliat tasmdd doayor na kuroanti. atha yat iisr- 
samapddayad'^ tasmdd u tree sdjna. n, td ahraolt purn- 
dhoam na piitd odi sthe Hi. fAi. 

astcida^e ‘nuvdice prathamah Miaydah. 

I. 67. 1 . sd gdyatfi gdthayd ^pimita ndrdpahsydi tristuh rdi- 
hliyd jagatl. hhlmam hatd 'nialarn apdoadhisaie ^ti. tasnidd 
Ihlmald dliiyo od etdh. dliiyo od imd malani apdi^adhisutd Hi. 

gloka: “In the beginning the woman used to go seeking [her] lord 
in the flood, one tliousand seventies of years ; thence the beau- 
teous one was born.” 6. Yonder sun is the beauteous one {pag- 
yata) \ he was born then, for by him one sees {pa<;yati). 7. She, 
not having found [anyone], floated in. She said: “ Verily 1 find no 
one with whom I might have intercourse. Let me have inter- 
course with thee.” 8. “Then seek a second one,” he said; “verily 
not alone wilt thou sustain me.” She, having found a second 
one, floated in. 9 . “ Seek a third one,” he said ; “ verily ye two 
will not sustain me.” She, having found a third one, floated in. 
He said: “Verily now you will sustain me.” lo. Because be 
talked first with one, therefore the sdman is in one re. And 
because he refused two, therefore they do not do (sing) it in 
two [re’s], And because he agreed with three, therefore the 
is in a triplet, n. He said to them: “ Cleanse yourselves, 
verily jmu are not clean.” 

I. 57. 1 . That gdyatfi cleansed itself with the gdthd, the tris- 
tubh with the ndrdpahsi, the jagafl with the rdihhl. “Lo, they 
have struck , away fearful (Jdilrna) defilement There- 

fore these devices are terrible {f Nmnala). “Verily, these de- 
vices have struck away defilement.” And therefore [they are] 
terrible [? hhimala). And therefore one should not eat [any- 


56. '' C. samtl. * -ti. ^pagyaJi. tarn. pitva, A. om. sd 

nyaplavata. -ydm. A.B. vdi. ^®0. vd. C. leaves space ; A.B. 
dhve. ^"‘C.ahr-. B.C. -syasl. ’®C. ^“A.B. tisra-. ^^samp-. 
51. ' A.B. -syot. ~A.ba. -the. 
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tasmM u hhlmalah. tasrnad n gayatani!^ na 'gmyaV malena hy 
etejwanti. atha r¥ samu dmand halm vai Mm ea Mm ea 
pumanp oaratL tmm anvpumsve Hi, sa vrdhvaganena 'pumta. 
3 . putdni ha vd asya sdmCnd pMCd rcah puidni yajuiisi patand 
amiUam? pntarh sar}ui7n hhaaati ya enam veda. 4 . tdhhydrh 
digo mitfmndya paTydiihmi. turn sa,'m,hhavlsymiu^^' ahvayatd^^ 
mo ham asmi sd tvam fid^^ tvam ctsy amo ^ham itl. 6. tdm, 
etad uhhayato vdod'^ Hyaricyata}-^ Jdn 'kdrena pnrastdt Mhena 
madhyato nidhmmio yirhtdt. ati tisro hrdhmandymm sadrgl 
ricyate ya eva/h tieda. e. tayor yan mmhhamtor rml/umg gf/so''^ 
^dravat [^p>rdtids\ te. te jmdad evo ^'rdhud <Kh'av<i/iP' i. tio ^sdii 
ddityas sa esa ena ud agidr eoa g% r.andiwnd eva thami. sdmdng 
eva ud rca eva gJ ya/pdmj eva tham ity adhidevatam. s. am 
‘‘dhydt^nam'’’ lyi'dya e7)aud vdg eva gl 'mama, eva thmi. sa esp 
dVddevatum cd Hlhydtnmm eo HlgithaM^ o. sa gu ev am etad 
adhidevatam cd HlMjdM%am oo ’dgit/uwi veddi Hami, hd hya 
sarveno ^dgltand'^ hhavatf^ etasmdd u eva sarvasmdd dvrpayate 
ya evam vidvdhsam upavadatL 51 . 

astadage ‘nuvahe dvitiyali Jchau(laJj. 


tiling] of those singing; for they live on defilement (mala). 
2 . Then the rc said to the sdma?i: “ Verily, much does^a man 
pratice of this sort and of that. Cleanse thyself also.” Ho 
cleansed himself with the upper series {?). s. = I 51 i 4 They 
enclosed the quarters for their intercourse. When he was' about 
to have intercourse with her, he called out : “ I am he, thou art 
she, thou art she, 1 ani hc\”_ §. With siieeoh he thus exceeded 
her on both sides, with the hmhdra in front, with the stohha in the 
middle, with the nidhana in the rear. Three vsimilar women of 
the J3rahman caste exceeds he who knows thus. e. The vital blast 
which when they had intercourse ran upward, that is the breaths 
Ihese breaths ran upward. 7. Yonder sun, that same is ud, Affni 
IS gt, the moon is tham. The scimans are ud, the o'ds are oi the 
yepuses are tham. So with regard to the divinities, s. Now 
with regard to the self. Breath is ud, speech is gt, mind is tham. 
lhat IS this udgitha with regard both to the divinities and to 
the self, 9 . He who thus bnows the udgltha with regard both 
to thedivimtmsand to the self, verily his udgltha is sung by 

knowf thus^^ one who 


67. •'-id. -’A. ’gni-. ®A.B. ?’Ma. ’’-tdnl 

; B.C. ahvayanta. 
tyarucyate. ’®A.B. c*-. ’®A.B,' dm- 
>®0. -gUh-. '^»A. bJiavatyedi; B. hhavanti. ' 


‘’A. -td. "A. nick-. 
’■■'A.B. sdma. ’■‘<0. ~e&: 
” A. ’ddhd~. C. gWi-. 
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I. 58. 1 , tad yad idam dhuh ha udagdslr iti ha etam ddityam 
agdslr^ iti ha vd etat prcchantV 2. etath hu vfi etam trayyci^ 
vidyayd gdyanti. yathd mncigdthino'^ gdpayeyur evam. s. sa 
esa hradaf/ hdmdndm purno yan manah. tasydi kulyd^ 
yad'' vdJc.^ 4. tad yathd!' vd apo'" hraddt hulyayo 'pardm upa~ 
nayanty" evam evdi ''tan manaso ‘•dhi vdeo "‘dgdtd yajamdnam!'' 
yasya Immdn prayaechati. s. sa ya udgdtdram dahsincihhir'^ 
drddhayati'*' tarn sd hulyo" ''padhdvatL ya u enarh nd "radhayati 
sa u tdm apihanti. 6. atha vd atah''‘ prnUi^"^ cdi 'va pratigra- 
hap ca. tad dhurnam''' iti vdi 'pTadiyate. tad vdcd yajamdndya 
pradeyam manasd "tmane!^ tathd ha saw am na prayaochati. 

7. tad yad idam sanibhavato veto ‘•sicyata'" tad apayat!'" yathd 
Mr any am avihrtam!' leldyad evam. e. tasya sarve devd mama- 
tvina dsan mama oname Hi. te ‘bruvan v% ''dam karavdmahd iti. 
te ‘■bruvafk chreyo!" vd idam asmat. cttmabhir evdi 'nad viharavd- 
mahd iti. 9. tad dtmabhir eva vyakurvata. tesdm vdyur eva 
hinkdra ctsd ^gnih prastdva indra ddis somahrhaspatf^ udgltho 
’■pvindu pratihdro vipve devd upadravah.prajdpatir eva nidha- 

1. 58. 1 . When they say here : “As who hast thou sung the 
udgitha ?" they ask this : “ As who hast thou sung this sun ?” 
2 , Verily they sing it with the threefold knowledge, just as 
lute-players might play. h. Mind is this pool full of desires. 
Speech is the stream of it. 4. As they lead the water from a 
lake nearer by means of a stream, just so the udgdtar [leads] 
that from the mind by means of speech unto the sacrificer whose 
wishes he fulfils, s. Whoso by sacrificial gifts conciliates the 
udgdtar., unto him this stream runs; and whoso does not con- 
ciliate him, he drives this [stream] away. e. Now henceforth 
[about] giving and receiving. [A gift] is given [with the 
words] : “ This is smoke.” Thus it should be given to the sacri- 
ficer with speech, with the mind to one’s seif. Thus one does 
not bestow all. 7. That seed which was shed when they had 
intercourse, that lay there, just like undefiled sparkling gold. 

8 . Of it all the gods were desirous to be possessors [saying] : “ It 
is mine, it is mine.” They said: “Let us divide it among our- 
selves.” They said: “Verily, it is superior to us. Let us divide 
it by our selves.” 9. They divided it by their selves. Of them 
Vayu was the hinkdra, Agni the prastdva, Indra Xha ddi, Soma 
and Brhaspati the udgitha, the two A 9 vins the pratihcira, all the 


58. ^A.B. -si. ^ A.B. pracchahny. ®A.B. nxyyd. ^0. -gdyino; all 
gdyay-. ® C. h^d-. ® A.B. kill-. ’ C. yat. ® vat. ® -tra. ado. A. 
-yahny ; 'B. -yante ; 0. -yanty. ^^-nd. daksvni,dbM. ^^rddh-. ^®B,C. 
adhah. pratig. A.B. dhu-. ^dt-. G. sidhy-. G, dag-, 

A. apitrtam. yd. A.B. somdbr-i. 
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nam. lo. eUi vdi sarvd devatci eta, hiran'i/am.'^^ asya sarvdbhir 
devatahhis stutani hhavati ya euavi veda. etabhya u eva sasarvd- 
bhyo devatdbhya, dvvQeyate ya evam vid'odnmm 'upavadati. 68. 

a^tadage ‘nuvake ti'tlyali khaijdah. 

I. 59, 1 , atha ha brahmadattap mikitdneyah lainmd Jaydmtl 
ddiipratdrinadrd hCikmsenim. sa hCi ^smfii madhuparham yaydca. 
* 2 . atha hd ^sya vfii prayadycd puroJdto '^nte nimsdda fdunakah. 
tarn hd ^ndaiantrya* madlmparJcam papdu. s, ta7h ho ’‘odea 
Mm vidiidn no ddlbhyd 'ndmantrya madhuparham pibasl Hi. 
sdman airy and prapadye Hi ho ’’vdea. 4. taih ha tairdd ’y« 
papraceha yad vdyda, tad vetthdS iti. hin.hdro vd asya sa iti. 
6. yad ayndu tad vett/uW iti. prastdvo vd asya sa iti. e. yad 
indre tad vetthdS iti. ddir vd asya sa iti. 7. yat soinabrhaspa- 
tyos’ tad vetthdS iti. udgltho vd asya sa iti. e, yad ag,vinos tad 
vetthdS iti. pratihdro vd asya sa iti. 9, yad vipvesji devesu^ tad 
vetthdS'^ iti. 'upadravo vd asya sa iti, lo. yat prajdpatdu tad 
vetthdS iti. nidhanam vd asya tad iti ho ^vdea. drseyam vd asya tad 

gods the uptadrava, l^rajapati the nidhana. 10. Verily the)Se 
are all the divinities; these are gold. Praised, hy all divini- 
ties it is of him. who knows thus ; and from all divinities he is 
cut off who speaks ill of one who knows thus, 

I. 59, 1 . Now Brahmadatta Criikitaneya went to the Kuru 
Abhipratfirin Kaksaseni. He (A.) offered him a honey-potion 
[madhuparka). a. Now his purohita ^aunaka, stepping forth, 
sat down near b 5 ^ He (B.) drank the honey-potion without 
addressing him (9.)- (9-) said to him (B.) : ‘‘ As know- 

ing what, 0 JDrdbhya, dost thou drink the honey-potion without 
addressing [me] ?” “ Having recourse to that which belongs to 

the strength of the sdman (?),” he (B.) said. 4, tie (9.) asked 
him (B.) just there: “ Dost thou know that which is in Vayu ?” 
“Verily, the hinkdra of it.” e. “Dost thou know that which 
is in Agni?” “Verily, the prrastdva of it.” e. “Dost thou 
know that which is in Indra?” “Verily, the adi of it.” 7. “Dost 
thou know that which is in Soma and Brhaspati ?” “Verily, the 
udgltha of it.” s, “ Dost thou know that which is in the two 
A 9 vins?” “Verily, the pratihdra of it.” 9. Dost thou know 
that which is in all . the gods ?” “Verily, the upadrava oi it,” 
10 . “Dost thou know that which is in Prajapati?” “Verily, the 


58. ’^^hirany. 
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handhuta vCi asya}'' se Hi. ii. sa ho ’’vCica namas te ‘stii, hhagavo 
vidvdn apd madhuparham iti. la. atha he Harah papraccha 
Jcimdevatyarh}^ sdonmdiryam'^^ prap>adye ’’ti. yaddevaiyasu stn- 
vata iti ho ’‘oaea taddevatyam iti. is. tad etat scid/iv eva pra- 
tyiihtam.'^ vydptir va asyid \se Hi ho ^vdca hruhy eve Hi. me 
'‘dam te namo Hcarme Hi ho "‘vdca. mdi ’ya no ‘tiprd/cfir iti. 
! 4 . sa ho H)dcd 'praksyam vdva tva devatdm apmahsyani vdva 
tvd, denatdydi devatdh. vctf/deuatyam sdma vdco aiano devatd 
manasah pa.pavaJb pagunditi osadhaya osadhindm dpah, tad etad 
adhhyo‘^ jditnih sdm.d, ’’psv, pratisthitani iti. 59. 

astddage ‘nuvake catiirtliali JehandaJi. 


I. 60. I. devdsurd, aspardJtanta. te devCi ma.naso^ ^dagayan.' 
tad esdni asurd abhidrutya^ pdptmand samasrja.n.^ iasmdd hahu 
kirn ea Mm ca manasd dhydyati. puny am cdi Hmia dhydyati 
pdpam ca. a. te vdoo '‘dagdyan. tdm tathdi ’y«'' Imrvan^ ta- 
smdd hahu kbh ca Mm ca micd vadaHi. satyanb' odd Hiayd 

nidhana of it,” lie said; “that of it belongs to the sages (rsi); 
that is its connection.” ii. He (Q.) said : “Homage be to thee, 
reverend sir; with knowledge hast thou drunk the honey-potion.” 

12 . Then the other one (A.) asked : “ What divinities has that 

which belongs to the strength of the sdman (?) to which thou 
hast recourse ?” “ What divinities the [verses] have with which 

the praise (stotra) is sung,” he (B.) said, “those it has as divinities.” 

13. “ That was well answered ; that is its accomplishment (?),” 
he said; “just talk.” “Don’t ! We have done thee this honor,” 
he said ; “ do not ask ns too much.” i4. lie said : “ I should 
have asked thee about the divinity, I should have asked 
thee about the divinities of the divinity. The sdman has speech 
as its divinity ; mind is the divinity of speech, the domestic 
animals [are the divinity] of mind, the herbs [are the divinity] 
of the domestic animals, the waters [are the divinity] of the 
herbs. That same is the sdman born from the waters, standing 
firm in the waters.” 

I. 60. I. The gods and the Asuras contended. The gods sang 
the udgitha with the mind. The Asuras, running against this 
[mind] of them, mixed it with evil. Therefore with the mind 
one thinks many a thing of one kind and another ; both [what is] 
good one thinks with it and [whan is] evil. 2 . They sang the 
udgitha with speech. That [speech] they treated in Just the 
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vadaty amtam ca. a. te caJcsuso '‘dag ay an. tat tathai ’’va "‘kur- 
van. tasmad hahu Mm ca Mm ca cahsma pa§;yati. dar^anlyam 
cai Mena papyaty adarpanlyam ca. ^. te protreno Magayan. 
tat tathai Md ‘‘kurvan. tasmad hahu Mm ca khh^ ca^ protrena 
prnoti. pravanlyam cdi Mena prnoty apravanlyam ca. 8. te 
''pdneno '‘dagdywri, tarn tathai Md ’kurvan. tasmad hahu Mm ca 
Mm Gd '‘pfmena jigJirati. surahhi cdi '‘nena jighrati dwrgandhi 
ca. 0 . te prdrieno '‘dagdyan.^ athd '‘surd ddravans tathd karts- 
ydma iti manyamdndh. i. sa yathd '‘pmdnam rird lostho‘'‘ vi- 
dhcahsetdi '‘ram era "‘surd vyadhrahswnta.^' sa eso '■pmd '‘liha- 
narh^'-^ yat prd.nah. s. sa yathd ‘’pmdnam dkharmnd'^ rtrd lostho'" 
ridhrahsata cram era, sa vidhimhsate ya cram ridrdnsam. upa- 
vadati. (JO. 

a^tddape Murdhe paficamah Jchandah. a^tadago "nurdkas samdptah. 

II. 1. 1 . devdndm vdi sad udgdtdra dsan rsak ca manap ca cak- 
mp ca protram cd '‘gmnap ca prdnap ca. % te ‘dhriyanta teno 
‘‘dgdtrd dlksdmahdi yend ‘pahatya mrtyum apahatya pdpmdnam 

same way. Therefore with speech one speaks many a thing of 
this kind and of that ; both [what is] true one speaks with it and 
[what is] untrue, a. They sang the udgltha with sight. That 
[sight] they treated in just the same manner. Therefore with 
sight one sees many a thing of this kind and of that ; both 
[what is] seemly one sees with it and [what is] unseemly. 
4. They sang the udgltha with hearing. That [hearing] they 
treated in just the same manner. Therefore with hearing one 
hears manjr a thing of this kind and of that ; both [what is] 
worth hearing one hears with it and [what is] not worth hear- 
ing. 6. They sang the udgltha with exhalation. That [exhala- 
tion] they treated in just the same manner. Therefore with 
exhalation pne smells many a thing of this kind and of that; 
both what is fragrant one smells with it and what is of bad odor. 

6. They sang the udgltha with breath. Then the Asuras ran up, 
thinking : “We will treat it in the same manner.” 7 . As a clod 
of earth colliding with a stone would break to pieces, even so the 
Asuras broke to pieces. Breath is this stone as a target, s. As 
aplod of earth, colliding with a stone as a target, breaks to 
pieces, even so he breaks to pieces who speaks ill of one who 
knows thus. 

II. 1. j. Of the gods there were six .• viz., speech and 

mind and sight and hearing and exhalation and breath. 2 . They 
resolved : “ Let us consecrate ourselves with that udgdtar by 


60. 8A. om. ^B. -gdt. ’O-s^o. A. sate ; B. -santa. 
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svargam loharn iydme Hi. s, te ^hnivan Dtico 'dgatra dlhsdmahd 
iti. te vdco '‘dgatrd ’’dlksmita, sa yad eva viieci vadati tad dtonana 
dgdyad atha ya itare hdmds tan devehhyah. a. tand pdpmd 
^nvasrjyata. sa^ yad eva vdod pCipam vadati sa eva sa papmd. 
s. te djruvan na vdino ’■yam mrtyurrd na pdpmdnam atyavdhslt. 
manaso dgatrd dihsdmahti iti. e. te manaso ^dgdtrd ^dlksanta. 
sa yad eoa mayiasd dhydyati tad dimana dgdyad atha ya itare 
kdinds tan devehhyah. 7. tat pdpm.d Hwasrjyata. sa yad eva ma- 
nasapapam dhydyati sa eva sa papmd. s. te ’hruvcmh no nvdva^ 
■no ’yarn vtHyund na pdpmdnam atyavdksit.’’ caksuso ^dgdtrd 
dtkmmahd iti. a. te eaksusp ^dgatrd "'diksanta. sa yad eva eah- 
msd papyati tad dtniana'' dgdyad atha ya itare kdmds tdn deve- 
hhyah. JO. tat 'pdpmd "‘nvasryyata. sa yad eva caksusd pdpani 
papyati [sa eva sa pd 2 )ma\. ii. te ’hruvan no nvdva no ’yam 
mrtyurh na pdpmdnam atycmdksjt. protreno ’’dgatrd dlksdmahd 
iti. la. te protreno Hlgdtrd ’’dlhsanta. sa yad eva protrena prnoti 
tad dtmana dgdyad atha ya itare kdmds tdn devehhyah. i8. tat 

whom, having smitten aw'ay death, having smitten away evil, 
we may go to the heavenly world.” 3. They said : “Let us con- 
secrate ourselves with speech as udgdtar.'” They consecrated 
themselves with speech as udgdtar. What one speaks with 
speech, that it sang to itself; and what the other desires are, those 
[it sang] to the gods. a. Evil was created after it. What evil 
thing one speaks with speech, that is that evil. s. They said ; 
“Verily, this one hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond 
evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with the mind as udgdtar.’’’’ 
6. They consecrated themselves with the mind as udgdtar. What 
one thinks with the mind, that it sang to itself; and what the 
other desires are, those [it sang] to the gods. 7. Evil was created 
after it. What evil thing one thinks with the mind, that is that 
evil. 8. They said : “ Verily, this one hath not carried us be- 
yond death, nor beyond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with 
sight as udgdtard’’ 9. They consecrated themselves with sight as 
udgdtar. What one sees with sight, that it sang to itself ; and 
what the other desires are, those [it sang] to the gods. lo. Evil 
was created after it. What evil thing one sees with sight [that 
is that evil], n. They said: “Verily, this one hath not carried 
us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves 
with hearing as udgdtar^’’ 12 . They consecrated themselves with 
hearing as udgdtar. What one hears with hearing, that it sang 
to itself ; and what the other desires are, those [it sang] to the 
gods. 13. Evil was created after it. What evil thing one hears 
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2 )apma hivasrjyata. sa yad e\)a protrena pcqoam prnoti sa eva sa 
papma. m. te ‘hruvan no owiiva no ‘•yam mrtyum na papmdnmi 
atyavakfht. apaneno ’’dgdtrd dlicsdmahd iti. ib. te ‘pdneno ^dgatrd 
^dlksanta. sa yad evd ’pdnend "‘pdniti tad dtmana dgdyad atha 
ya itare Jcdonds tan devehhyah. le. tarn pdpimd hivasrjyata. sa 
yad evd ’’p^dnena p)dpam gandham apdniti sa eva sa p>dpmd. 
17. te ^h'uvan no nodva 7io ^yam mrtyum na p>dpmdnam atyavd- 
kslt. pit'dneno ’‘dgiitrd dlhsdmahd iti. is. te prdneno '^dgdtrd 
"^dlksymta. sa yad eva prdnena prdniti tad dtmana dgdyad atha 
ya itare kdmds tun, devebhyah. is. tarn pd^onid 7id ’^ivasrjyata. 
na hy etena. p>rdn&na pd,p>a7h vadati na papoDJi dhydyati na 
pdpam, papyati na pdpjmk prnoti na pdpa^h gandham apd^iitV 
20 . tend ^pahatya 7nrtyum apahatya pdpmdnaih svargam lokam 
dyan. apahatya hdi ^va 7m-tyurn ap)ahatya pdpmdnam svargam 
lokam eti ya evaoh veda. 61. 

p7-athame ‘^invoke prathamaJj. Jchai^dah, 

II. 2 . 1 . sd yd sd vdg dslt so ‘gnir ahhavat. 2, atha yat tan 
niana dslt sa candramd ahhavat. s, atha yat tac caksur dslt sa 
ddityo ‘bhavat. 4. dtha yat tac ehrotra^n dslt td imd dipo d)ha- 

with hearing, that is that evil. 14. They said : “ Vorilj-'j this one 
hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let ns con- 
secrate ourselves with exhalation as udgdtarl'' is. They conse- 
cx’ated themselves with exhalation as udgdtar. What one exhales 
with exhalation, that it sang to itself; and what the other desires 
are, those [it sang] to the gods. is. Evil was created after it. 
What evil odor one exhales with exhalation, that is that evil. 
17. They said: “Verily, this one hath not carried us beyond 
death, nor beyond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with breath 
as ndgatarl'' is. They consecrated themselves with breath as 
udgdtar. What one breathes with breath, that it sang to itself; 
and what the other desires are, those [it sang] to the gods. 
19, No evil was created after that. For with this breath one 
speaks no evil thing, thinks no evil thing, sees no evil thing, 
hears no evil thing, exhales no evil odor. 20 . By it having smit- 
ten away death, having smitten away evil, they went to the 
heavenly world. Having smitten away death, having smitten 
away evil, he who knows thus goes to the heavenly world. 

11. 2, 1 . What this speech was, that became Agni. a. And 
what this mind was, that became the moon. si. And what this 
sight was, that became the sun. 4. And what this hearing was, that 
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van. tCi u eva vipve dmdli. a, aiha yas so ‘pdna dsit sa hrhaspa- 
tir ahhavat. yad asydi vaoo hrJtatyCii patis tasmCtd brhaspatih. 
6. atha yas sa prana dslt sa prajdpatir ahhavat. sa esa piitrl 
prqjdvdn udffitho yah^ prCtnali. tasya svara eva prajdh, prajd- 
van hhavati ya evam veda. ?. tarn hdVtam eke pratyaksam eva 
gdyanti prdnciS prdndS prdndS hum hhd ovct iti. s. tad u ho 
^vdea pdtydyanis tata etam arhati pratyaksm'n gdturn, yad vdva 
vded karoti tad etad evd 'sya krtam hhavati '‘ti. 9 , atha Vi(, aUd 

rksdnmor eva prajdtih. sa yad dhihkaroty ahhy eva tena kran- 
datV atha yat prastduty dP ^va tena plavate. atha yad ddini 
adatte reta eva tena sihcati. atha yad udgdyati reta eva tena 
siktam sanibhdvayati.'' atha yat pratiharati reta eva tena savi- 
bhntarn pravardhayati. atha yad upadravati reta eva tena pra- 
vrddhafn vikaroti. atha yan nidhanain upditi reta eva tena 
vikrtam prajanayati. sdi ^sa rksdmnoh^ prajdtih. lo. sa ya 
evam etdm rksdmnoh prajdtim veda pra hdi ^nam rksdmanl 
janayatah. 62. 

prathame ‘nuvdhe dvitiyali hhandaTj.. prathamo ‘nuvdkas samCiptali. 

became these quarters ; and these are all the gods, s. And what 
this exhalation was, that became Brhaspati. Because he is the 
husband (lord, pati) of this great {h/hatl) speech, therefore he is 
[called] Brhaspati. e. And what this breath was, that became 
Prajapati. That same, viz. breath, is rich in sons, rich in off- 
spring, the udgltha. Of it tone is the offspring. Rich in off- 
spring becomes he who knows thus. 7. Some sing that [breath] 
openly : “ Breath, breath, breath, Awm, 5/i«, ond.” a. And 
tyfiyani said regarding this : “ Therefore it is possible to sing it 
directly. Verily, what he pei’forms with speech, that same is 
performed of him.” 9. Now [about] the generation of the re 
and the sdman. In that he utters the hihkdra, thereby he 
cries to [her]. In that he utters the ywastdva, thereby he 
mounts. In that he utters the ddi, thereby he emits seed. In 
that he utters the udgltha^ thereby he causes the emitted seed 
to come to life. In that he utters the pratihdra, thereby he 
causes the seed, come to life, to grow forth. In that he utters 
the upadrava, he develops the seed, having grown forth. In that 
he enters upon the nidhana, thereby he causes the seed, being un- 
folded, to be born forth. That is the generation of the re and 
of the sdman. lo. He who thus knows this generation of the re 
and of the sdman., him the re and the sdman propagate. 


2. ^A. yat. ®A. atam; B. atha. ®B. hurvati. * e. ^ -hhdv-; A. 
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II. 3 . I. esa eve ’’dam agra cisld ya^ esa tapati. sa esa sarvesdm? 
hhutdndm tejo hara indriyaih vlrymn addyo ^^rdhva udakriimat. 
2. so ’^kdmayatdi '’ham. evCi ^hmravi svddu rnivdiv’ devdndm va- 
ndme^ HV a. sa tcqm Hapyata. sa tapas taptvdi ’’ham evd^ 
’’hsaram abhavad. 4. tarn devd^ ca rsayag. 00 ^pasamdipsan. 
athdi \'so ‘surdn bhutahano ^srjatdi Hasya pcipmano hianvdga- 
mdya. s. tam vdco ’’pasamdipsan. te vdcam sarndrohan. tesdm 
vdeam paryddatta. tasmd.t paryddattd vdk. satyam ca ky 
enaj/d vadaty anrtarn ca. e. tarn manaso'’ pasamdipsan.. terna- 
nas sanidrohan. tesdm onanah paryddatta. tasmdt paryddattam 
nianas. punyam oa hy enena dhydyati pdpam ca. t. tam 
caksuso ’’pasamdipsan, te caksus samdrohan. tesimi, caksuJt par- 
yddatta. tasmdt parydttam^ caksuh. dar^a^ityani ca hy enena 
pag,yaty adar^anlyam ca. f. tam protreiio ’’pasamdipsan. te 
protram samdrohan. tesdm protram paryddatta. tasmdt parydt- 
tam° protram, pravanlyam cdi ’’nena prnoty apravaniyam ca. 
9. tam apdneno ’’pasamdipsan. te ^pimarh samdrohan. tesdm 
apdnam paryddatta. tasmdt ptdrydtto '■pdnah. surabhi ca hy 

II. 3 . 1. This [universe] in the beginning was he who burns 
here. This same, taking the splendor, the grasp, the vitality, the 
virility of all beings, went upward. 2. He desired : “MaJ^ we 
win the one sweet soft syllable of the gods.” a. He performed 
penance. He having performed penance became the one syllable. 
4. That gods and sages desired together to obtain. Then he 
created creature-slaying Asuras, in order to prevent evil from 
going after, 6 . That they desired together to obtain by speech. 
They ascended speech together. He took possession of their 
speech. Therefore speech is taken possession of ; for [what is] 
true one speaks with it and [what is] untrue, e. That they 
desired together to obtain by mind. They ascended mind to- 
gether. He took possession of their mind. Therefore mind is 
taken possession of ; for [what is] good one thinks with it and 
[what is] evil. 7. That they desired together' to obtain by sight. 
They ascended sight together. He took possession of their 
sight. Therefore sight is taken possession of ; for [what is] 
seemly one sees with it and [what is] unseemly, s. That they 
desired together to obtain by hearing. They ascended hearing 
together. He took possession of their hearing. Therefore hear- 
ing is taken possession of. For [what is] worth hearing one 
heai’s with it and [what is] not worth hearing. 9. That they 
desired together to obtain by exhalation. They ascended exhala- 
tion together. He took possession of their exhalation. There- 
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enena ^jighrati durgaoidhi ca. lo, tarn prdneno ^pasmnd'qysan. 
twn pfdneno ’pasamdpnuvcm. ii. athd ’sura, hhutahana adra- 
van mohayisydma iti maoiyamd/ndh. 12 . sa yalhd ’^nidnam, 
rtvd lostho'" indhvonsetdi ’vam evd ’surd vyadhransauia. sa eso 
‘pmd ’’khano yat prdnah. 13. 8<i, yathd ’pitiwiaui. dhhanam rtrxJ 
lostho^^ vidlwansa,tq mam eva sa vidhvansate ya (wam vidvdnsam 
upaua.dati. 63. 

dvitlye ^nuvaJca praihamdh khancjlalp 


IL 4. 1 . sa esa.vapi dlptdgra 'a,d(jl.tho gift pram did osa hi ’dam 
sarvam vape hurute. 2 . rapi hharati rapd svdn kurute ya evam 
seda. asya hy asdv agre dlpyateS ammpa? vd sah.* 3 . tUTri, hdi 
’tarn udgltham pd.tydyanir doaste, rapi diptdgra iti. diptdgrd ha 
vd asya klrtir hhavati ya evum veda. 4, dhh'utir iti kdrlrdda- 
yah. prdnam vd aim prajdh papara ahhauanti. sa ya e-uam 
etam dhhutid' ity updsta di ’ra prdnena prayayd papuhhir hha- 
vati. 6. samhhutir^ iti sdtyayajnayah. p)rdna,m vd anu prajdh 
papavas samhhavanti. sa ya evam etam samhhutir ity updste 
sam e\vai\ prdnena prajayd papuhhir hhavati. e. prahhtdir iti 
pdilandh.” prdnam vd anu prajdh papavah prahhavanti. sa 

fore exhalation is taken possession o£ ; for fragrance one smells 
with it and bad odor. lo. That they desired together to obtain 
by breath. That they obtained together by breath, it. Then 
the creature-slaying Asuras ran unto [themj, thinking: “We 
will confound [them].” 12 . = I. 60, a,, is. = I. 60. 9 . 

II. 4. I. That same, viz. breath, is the coiitroling flame-pointed 
udgitha. For it gets this all into control. 2 . Fie becomes con- 
troling, he gets his people into control who knows thus ; for 
does yonder one flame at this one’s point or this one at yonder 
one’s ? 3 . That same udgitha ^^tyayani calls ‘ the controling 

one, the flame-pointed one.’ Verily flame-pointed becomes his 
fame who knows thus. 4 . The Kariradis [call it] ‘ existence ’ 
{dhlidti). Verily, along with breath offspring and domestic 
animals exist. Whoso thus worships it as existence, with breath, 
with offspring, with domestic animals he exists, s. The Siityaya- 
’‘jfiis [call it] ‘ origination’ {samhhuti). Verily, along with breath 
offspring and domestic animals originate. Whoso thus worships 
it as origination, with breath, with offspring, with domestic 
animals he originates, e. The Qailanas [call it] ‘prevalence’ {pra- 
hhuti). Verily, along with breath offspring and domestic aui- 


3. ^Ho^to. 

4. ^ insert e^an ta M ’dam sarvaih vape Jcurute. ^ -go. ® ’mus-. •* atah, 
® -bhur. ® gauli-. 
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ya eomn etam prahhvMr ity upaste prCd ^va pranmc^ prajaya 
pag.uhMv hhavati. 7. hhutir^ iti hhiiUahinah^'^ pranam va anu 
prajdh papavo bhavanti. sa ya evam etam hlmtir ity upaste hha- 
naty eva prdnena po'ajayd papuhhili. s. aparodhd^ hiaparuddha 
iti pdrmap pdilanah. esa hy anyani aparunaddJii^^ ndi Ham 
any ah. esa vd Hya dnisantum^'^ bhrdtroyam aparunaddhi 

ya evam eeda. 6Jf.. 

dvitlye ‘nuvdke dvitlyah khandali. 


11, 5. 1 . ehamra} itif druneyaJi.^ eko hy evCd \sa vlro yat jn'dnah. 
d hd \$ydi ’ko mro mryavdn jdyate ya evarh 'ueda. x ekaputra 
iti cdikitdneyidp eko" hy endi \sa pzdro yat prdnah. 8, sa u eva 
dviputra iti. dvdu hi prdndpdndu, 4 . sa u eva triputrad iti. 
trayo hi prdno ^pdno vydnah. e. sa u eva catus/putra iti.- eat- 
vdro hi prdno ^pdno vydnas samdnah. e. sa u eva paneaputra 
iti, pahca hi prdno’" ’■pdno vydnas samdno ^vdnah. n. sa u eva 
satputra iti. sad dhV prdno "pdno vydnas samdno "vdna uddnah. 
B. sa u eva saptaputra iti. sapta hi ^me plrsanydh prdndh. s. sa 

mals prevail. Wlioso thus worships it as prevalence, with breath, 
with offspring, with domestic animals he prevails. ^. The Bhfil- 
labins {call it] ‘coming into being’ (bhuti). Verily, along with 
breath offspring and domestic animals come into being. Whoso 
thus worships it as coming into being, with breath, with offspring, 
with domestic animals he comes into being, s, Parsna ^S-ilana 
'calls it] ‘the iinexcluded exclusion,’ For it excludes another, 
hut] another [does] not [exclude] it. Verily, it excludes the hate- 
ful rival of him who knows thus. 

II. 5. i. Aruneya [calls it] ‘ sole hero.’ For that, viz. breath, 
is sole hero. Of him a sole hero, rich in heroism, is born who 
knows thus. 2 . ^aikitaney a [calls it] ‘having one son.’ For that, 
viz. breath, is the only son. 8. It is also having two sons. For 
breath and exhalation are two. 4. It is also having three sons. 
For breath, exhalation, and vydna are three. 5 , It is also having 
four sons. For breath, exhalation, vydna., [s-nd] samdna are 
four. 6. It is also having five sons. For breath, exhalation, 
vydna^ samdna, [and] avdna are five, 7. It is also having six 
sons. For breath, exhalation, vydna, samdnd, avdna, [and] 
uddna are six. s. It is also having seven sons. For these 
breaths in the head are seven. 9. It is also having nine sons. 


4, ’’ B. inserts pajayd. ® A. hhur. ® avaroddhd. A. -nadvi. “ A, 
se. 

' 6. ^-ru. ^ty. ^ -yaya ; tor eko sHl MSS. ekd. ^A. -e. ‘A, dvw-. 
® B. -na. ’ dbhi. 
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u eva o%avaputra iti. sapta hi p/rsanyah^ prana drew avd,ncdu. 

10. sa %i eva dapaputra iti. sapta plrsanycdi prdnd dvdv avdncdu 
Qidhhyam dapamah. ii. sa, u eva haJmputra^ iti. etasya hi ^yand" 
sarvdh prajCiJi. 12, etam ha sma vdi tad udgltham vidvdhsah 
purve hrdhmaruiJi hdmdgaymah'^ dhnh kati te piitrdn dgdsyama 
iti. 66 . 

dviilye ‘mevake trtlyafy Jehandah. 

II. 6 . 1. sa yadi hrfiyad ekand ma dgdye Hi prana ndgltha iti 
vidvdn ekam manasd dhyciyet. eko hi p>rdnah. eko ha Hyd ’^Vi- 
yate. 2. sa yadi hruydd dvau ma dgdye Hi prana udgltha ity 
eva vidvdn dvdu manasd dhydyet. dvaid hi prdndpdndn^ dvdid 
hdi "‘vd Hyd ’’’^jdyete.'' s. sa yadi hruydt trln maJ' dgdye Hi prana 
udgltha ity eva vidvdhs trln manasd dhydyet. trayo hi prdno 
^pdno vydnah. trayo hdi '‘vd Hyd ^^jdyante. 4, sa° yadi hruyde 
caturo ma dgdye Hi prana udgltha ity eva vidvdhp caturo ma- 
nasd dhydyet. catvdro hi prdno ^pdno vydnas^ samdnah. catvdro 
hdi ''vd Hyd ^''jdyante. b. sa yadi hruydt joahea ma dgdye Hi 
prana udgltha ity eva vidvdn panea manasd dhydyet. panca hi 

For there are seven breaths in the head [and] two downward ones. 
10. It is also having ten sons. For there are seven breaths in the 
head, two downward ones, [and] the tenth in the navel. 11. It is 
also having many sons. For this [earth] is all its offspring. 

12. Verily, knowing thus this udgltha.^ the Brahmans of old when 
they sang a wish [to any one] used to say : “ How many sons 
shall we sing unto thee ?” 

II. 6 . i.,If he should say : “Sing one unto me,” knowing that 
breath is the udgltha^ he should think one with his mind. For 
breath is one. Truly, one is horn unto him. 2. If he should 
say : “ Sing two unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgltha, 
he should think two with his mind. For breath and exhalation 
are two. Truly, two are horn unto him. 3. If he should say ; 
“Sing three unto me,” knowing that breath is the %cdgltha,\i^ 
should think three with his mind. For breath, exhalation, [and] 
vydna are three. Truly, - three are born unto him. 4. If he 
should say : “ Sing four unto me,” knowing that breath is the 
udgltha, he should think four with his mind. For breath, exhala- 
tion, vydna, [and] samdna arc four. Truly, four are born unto him. 
5. If he should say : “ Sing five unto me,” knowing that breath 
is the udgltha, he should think five with his mind. For breath, 


5, ^ A.-dm. ^ B. vasuputra. A. yam ; B. dayam. -gdina. 

6. *A. aik-. ®B. trayo. '’B. inserts ^B. inserts sa hdi'vd 

Hyd ''jayante. ^mana. “A. om.sayadt vydnas. 
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prano ‘■pano vyanas samano ‘vanah. pafica hai ’wa ’sya ^\jayante. 
6. sa yadi hruydt san ma dgaye Hi prana udgltha ity ena vidvdoi 
san manasd dhydyet. sad dhV prano ^pdno mjdnas samdno ^vdna 
uddnah. sad dhdi^ ’’vd Hyd ^]jdyante. t. sa yadi hruydt sapta 
ma dgdye Hi prana udgitha ity eva mdvcm sapta manasd dhyd- 
yet. sapta hi plrsanydh prdndh. sapta hdi ’’nd Hyd ‘‘"‘jdyante. 
8. sa yadi hruydn nava ma dgdye Hi prdna udgltha ity eva 
nid'odn nava manasd dhydyet, sapta plrsanydh prdnd dvav 
avdhcim. nava hdi '’vd ’’syd ’’’’jdyante. 9. sa yadi hrdydd dapa 
ma dgdye Hi prdna udgltha ity eva vidvdn dapd manasd dhyd- 
yet. sapta plrsanydh prdnd dvdv avdficdn ndhhydm dapamah. 
dapa hdi Hul ’syd ’’jdyaute. lo. sa yadi hruydt sahasram ma 
dgdye Hi prdna udgltha ity eva vidvdn sahasram manasd dhyd- 
yet. sahasram hdi Ha ddityarapmayah. ^sya pmtrdh. saha- 
sram hdi ’nd ’’syd ’’jdyante. n. evarh hdi” ’vdi Ham udgltham 
para dtndrah kakslvdhs trasadasyur iti purve mahdrdjdp’^ pro- 
triyds sahasraputram tpaniseduh. te ha sarva eva sahasraputrd 
dsuh, 12 . sa ya’” evdi ’vam veda sahasram hdi ’vd ’sya putrd 
hhavanti. 66. 

dvitlye ’nuvdJce caturtliah hhandalp dvitlyo hiuvakas samaptah. 

exhalation, vydna, samdna.^ [and] avdna are five. Truly five are 
born unto him. e. If he should say ; “ Sing six unto me,” know- 
ing that breath is the udgltha, he should think six with his mind. 
For breath, exhalation, vydna, samdna, avdna, uddna are six. 
Truly, six are born unto him. 7. If he should say : “ Sing seven 
unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgltha, he should think seven 
with his mind. For these breaths in the head are seven. Truly, 
seven are born unto him. s. If he should say : “ Sing nine unto 
me,” knowing that breath is the udgltha, he should think nine with 
his mind. There are seven breaths in the head [and] two down- 
ward ones. Truly, nine are born unto him. o. If he should say : 
“ Sing ten unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgliha, he should 
think ten with his mind. There are seven breaths in the head, 
two downward ones, [and] the tenth in the navel. Truly, ten are 
born unto him. lo. If he should say : “ Sing a thousand for me,” 
knowing that breath is the udgltha, he should think a thousand 
with his mind. Truly, a thousand are the rays of the sun. They are 
its sons. Truly, a thousand are born unto him. ii. Fara Atniira, 
Kaksivaut, Trasadasyu, great kings of old, scholars in sacred lore, 
thus studied this same udgltha of a thousand sons. All of them 
had a thousand sons. He who knows thus, of him there come to 
be a thousand sons. ' 


6. '< bhi. * dhe. ® B. dvd, B. ta. ” ha, j&g. yad. 
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II. 1 . 1. garyato^ vai manmah pracyam athalymt ayajata^ 
tasmin ha bhutany udglthe ^pitvam*‘ esireJ' 2. tarn devd hrhas- 
patino 'dgaird dlhmmalid iti purastdd dgaGchami ayam ta 
udgdyatv iti. bambend^ ’‘"‘jadmsena pitaro daJcsinatd' Hjam ta 
udgdyatv ity upanasd hdwyend^ ^mrdld pagodd^" ayam ta udgd~ 
yatv ity aydsyend^^ ’'"‘hgirasena manusyd uttarato ^yam. ta udgd~ 
yatv iti. s. sa ’^ksdm oakre liantdi ^ndn prcchdni kiyato^^ 
vd ehaipe hiyata ekah kiyata eka Hi. 4, sa ho ^ndoa hrhaspatmd^ 
yan me tvam udgdyeh him tatas sydd itV\ b. sd‘ ho ‘'vdea 
deveso eoa p'ls sydd devesp Ipd svargwn u tvdm lokam gamaye- 
yam iti. a. atha, ho ^vdoa bambam djadinisam yan me tvam 
udgdyeh kirn tatas sydd iti. 7. Jio ^vdca pitrsv eva pm sydt 
pitrsv iffd svargam. u tvdm lokam gamayeyam iti. s. atha ho 
’'udco ’'panasam kdvyam yan^^ md"' tvam udgdyeh kim tatas sydd 
iti. 9. sa ho '‘vdcd ’suresv eva pris sydd usuresv %pd^^ svargam u 
tvdrh lokam gamayeyam iti. lo. atha ho "‘vded "‘ydsyam dngira- 

II. ' 7 . 1. Manava made a sacrifice on the eastern site. 

With him created beings sought a share in the udgltha. 2. Unto 
him the gods came from the east (front) [saying] : “ Let us con- 
secrate ourselves with Brhaspati as udgdtar. Let this one sing 
the udgltha for thee.” With Bamha Ajadvisa the Father’s [came] 
from the south (right) [saying]: “Let this one sing the udgltha 
for thee.” With ITganas Kavya the Asuras [came] from the 
west (rear) [saying]: “Let this one sing the udgltha for thee.” 
With Ayasya Angirasa men [came] from the north (left) [say- 
ing] : “ Let this one sing the udgltha for thee,” s. He considered: 
“ Come nov 7, 1 will ask them how great the power of the one is, 
how great the power of the other is, how great the power of the 
other (third) is,” 4 . He said to Brhaspati : “ If thou shouldst 
sing the udgltha for me, what would be the result of it ?” 5. He 
said: “Among the gods there would be fortune, among the gods 
dominion, and I should oauje thee to go to the heavenly world.” 
6 . Then he said to Bamba Ajadvisa : “If thou shouldst sing the 
udgltha for me, what would be the result of it ?” 7. He said : 
“ Among the Fathers there would he fortune, among the Fathers 
dominion, and I should cause thee to go to the heavenly world,” 
8 , Then he said to Ugianas Kavya: “If thou shouldst sing the 
udgltha for me, what would be the result of it ?” 9, He said : 
“ Among the Asuras there would be fortune, among the Asuras 
dominion, and I should cause thee to go to the heavenly world.” 
10. Then he said to Ayasya Angirasa: “If thou shouldst sing 


7. ^ Qdyya-. ® sthdlydm. ^ ajdyata. ^ B. pisaam. ® dipire. ' hwhh-. 
dalcsanato. kdonsyena. ^-rdih. gcdtafy. "A. aydihJiyasyena ; 
B. aya'k hi syend. kiyo. -tify. B. inserts griyam. A. om.^ sa 
ho'vdca tatas sydd iti in 6. ^'^ya. -®7m. 
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11. OeHel., 


sam yan me tvam^'^ udgayeh him tatas sydd iti. ii. sa ho ‘‘vdca 
devtin eva devalohe dadhydnd’^ niaoiusydn mannsyalohe pifpd^ 
pitrloke nudeyd ^smdl lohdd cmi.rdn^'^ svargam tt'idih lohadi 
gamayeyam iti, 67. 

tftlye ‘mivdhe pratliamali hkauiluh. 

II. 8. 1. sa ho ^vdca t»am me hhagava udgdya ya etmya mrva- 
sya yapd^ [‘si] '‘ti, '3. tasya hd ^ydsya evo ^jjagdu. tumidd udgdtd 
vrta uttarato nmeganam lipseta. etad dha nd '‘^ruddhavo nivega- 
ncmi yad idtaratah. 8. uttarata dgato h/deya dhgiramy par- 
ydta&ya^ mdna'oasyo ^jjagdu. sa prdimia devOn det'uloke '■da- 
dhdd a.pdnena maomsydn manusyalohe myd.ne.na pitnd pUr- 
lohe hihhdrena vqjrend ^smdl lohdd asurdn. anudata. a. tan 
ho Hdea duram gacchate Hi. sa ddro ha ndma lokuh, tarn ha 
jagmuh. taete'surd asamhhdxiyam^ pardhliutdli, 6. ehandohhir 
eva vdcd Qarydtarri nidnavam svargam loham gamaydin cahdra. 

6. ie ho ^^cur asurd eta tarn veddma yo no 'yam ittham, adhatte Hi, 
tatd" dgacehan.'^ tarn etyd ‘‘jyagyan. 7 . te 'hru'oann ayahi vd 
dsya iti. yad abruvann ay am vd dsya iti tasmdd ayamdsyah. 

the udgltha forme, what would he the result of it?” ii. He 
said : “ I should place the gods in the world of the gods, men in 
the world of men, the Fathers in the world of the Fathers ; I 
should push the Asuras away from this world; and I should cause 
thee to go to the heavenly world.” 

II. 8. 1 . He (9-) said: “Sing thou, reverend sir, the udgltha 
for me, who art the glory of this all,” a. Of him Ayasya sang 
the udgltha. Therefore an udgdtar, when chosen, should desire 
to take his resting-place in the north (left). For that resting- 
place which is in the north is not obstructed, s. Having come 
from the north, Ayasya Ahgirasa sang the udgltha of 
Manava. By breath he placed the gods in the world of the gods, 
by exhalation men in the world of men, by the vydna the Fathers 
in the world of the Fathers, by the hihkdra [as] thunderbolt he 
pushed the Asuras away from this world. 4 . He said to them : 
“Go ye afar.” That is a world named ‘afar.’ They went to it. 
These same Asuras were iiTetrievably defeated, e. By the 
metres, by speech, he caused Mfinava to go to the 

heavenly world, e. These Asuras said : “ Come, let us know 
him who placed us thus.” Thereupon they came. Having come, 
they saw him. n. They said : “ Verily he {ay am) is in the mouth 
(dsy«).” Because they said : “Verily he is in the mouth,” there- 


7, A. nvark. -'^'-dhydt. -Pi-n. insert u. 

8, 1 -§asa. “ -tfn. * asaiMiyeyam- gdyyd-. ® A. ta. “ -ehas. 
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(lyamdsyo' ha ihM nCimdi \mh. turn ayusya iti paroJcsani aoa- 
hsate, 8. sa prdno vet ayCtsyah. prcino ha vd endn sa menude. 
9. sa ya evam vidvdn udydyati prdnmdi ’’va devdn devalohe 
dadhdty apdnma^ manusydd^ manusyalohe vydnena pitfn^ pitr- 
lohe hihhar&nM' \)a vajrend ’sinftl lohdd dvisantam hhrdtrvyarh 
nudate. 68. 

tftiye ‘nuvake dvitiyah hhayddli. 

n. 9. u tarn ha hruydd duram gacohe Hi. sa yaui eva lolmm 
asnrd, agasoJums tarn hdi ’wc/l gaechati. i 2 . Ghanddhhir eva vued 
yapanmmm svargmi loharh gamayati, 3 . td etd vydhrtayald 
pre Hy e Hi vdg bhur bhuvas svar ity \_ud iW], a, tad yat 
pre Hi taf prduas tad ayath lokas tad imam lokam asmih loka 
dhhajati. o. e Hy aptinas tad asdu lokas tad amurh lokam amus- 
mih loka dhhajati. a, vdg iti tad brahma tad idam antariksam. 
7. bhdr bhuvas svar iti sd tragi vidyd. s. ud iti so Hdv adityah. 
tad yad tid ity ud iva plesayatV a. tad yad ekam evd Hhisam- 
padyate tasmdd ekavlrah. eko ha tu san viro vlryavdn bhavati. 
d hit '^sydi Hco^ vlro vlryavdn^ jdyate ya evam veda. jo. tad u ho 
^vdoa, gdtpjdyanir bakuputra esa udgithed ity evo '’pdsitavyam. 

fore he is [called] Ayamusya. Ayamasya, verily, is his name. 
Him they call Ayusya in an occult way. s. This breath is Aya- 
sya. Yerily as breath he pushed them away. o. Tie \yho know- 
ing thus sings the udgltha places with breath the gods in the 
world of the gods, with exhalation naen in the world of men, with 
the vydna the Fathers in the world of the Fathers, with the hm- 
kdra [as] thunderbolt he pushes his hateful rival away from this 
world. 

n. 9. 1 . He should say to him : “ Go afar.” What world the 
Asuras went unto, unto that same one he goes. a. With the 
metres, with speech, he causes the sacrifice!’ to go to the heavenly 
world. 3. These are the sacred utterances : pra, d, vac, bhus 
bhuvas svar, \ud\. a. What pra is, that is breath, that is this 
world, that gives a share of this world in this woi'ld. s. 4, that is 
exhalation, that is yonder world, that gives a share of yonder 
world in yonder world, a. Vde, that is the brahman, that is this 
atmosphere, 7. Bhus bhuvas svar, that is the threefold knowl- 
edge. 8. Ud, that is yonder sun. Inasmuch as it is %id, it causes 
to cling up (?y'pfe-(-w<f),ah it were. 9. Inasmuch as it forms a unit, 
therefore it is sole hero. But being one it becomes a hero possess- 
ing heroism. To him a sole hero possessing heroism is born who 
knows thus. lo. And ^atyayani said this : “ One should worship 


8. ’’ -aso. ^A. pan-. ^ ehiirth-. 

9. ’ B, -d. ’^syd-. ^sat. ^A. gyes-. ®A. -c. *-y&vdn. ''-dpty). 
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II, OeHel^ 


hcliavo hy eta adltyasyaf' rapma.yas td ^sya imtrah. tasinad 
hahuputra esyt udgltha ity evo '‘pdsitavyam iti. 69. 

trtlye ‘nuvake tfttyali Ichaiidah. trtlyo ‘mmdhas samdptah. 

IL 10. 1 . devdsurds samayatante Hy dhuh. na ha 'ddi tad deod- 
surds sani-yeiire. prnjdpatip ca ha vdi tan mrtyagi ca samyetdte. 
2. tasya ha praydpater devdJi pfiydll putrd anta dsuh. te Hlhri- 
yanta teno Hlgdtrd dlhsdmahdi yend ^paha.tya mrtymn apahatya 
pdpmdnam svargani lohani iydme Hi. s, ie Hmwan vdco ’dgdtrd 
dlhsdmahd iti. 4 . U 'i)deo Hlgdtrd ‘‘dlhmnta. tebhyd idarh rag 
dgdyad yad idam vdcd vadati yad idarh rdod hhnhjate. t. tdm 
pdpmd ^nrasrjyata. m yad era ram pdparh radati m era sa 
pdpmd. 6. te Hmiran na vdi no ‘yam mrtyum na pdpmdnam 
atyavdlcnV manaso '‘dgdtrd dUssdmahd iti. 7, te onanaso Hlgd- 
trd "‘dlhmnta. tehhya idam mana dgdyad yad idam manaed 
dhydyati yad idam manaed hhudyate. s. tat g^dpmd Hivasrjyata. 
sa yad era matiasd pdpam dhydyati sa era sa g>dpm,d. 9. te 
‘hruvan no nvdra no ‘yam mrtyum na pdpmdnam atyavdhfd. 

[saying] : ‘ Possessing many sons is this udgltha? For many are 
these rays of the sun. They are its sons. Therefore one should 
worship [saying] : ^ Possessing many sons is this udgltha? ” 

II. 10, 1 , They say the gods and the Asuras strove together. 
Truly, the gods and the Asuras did not then strive together. 
Both Prajapati and Death then strove together. 2 . Now the 
gods were near to this Prajapati, [being his] dear sons. They 
resolved : “ Let us consecrate ourselves with that udgdtar by 
whom, having smitten away death, having smitten away evil, we 
may go to the hearenly world.” 8. They said : “Let us conse- 
crate ourselves with speech as udgdtar?"^ 4. They consecrated 
themselves with speech as udgdtar. Speech sang to them that 
which one speaks here with speech, which one enjoys here with 
speech, s. Evil was created after it. Just what evil thing one 
speaks with speech, that is that evil. e. They said : “Verily this 
one hath not carried us beyond death nor beyond evil, ’‘ilfet us 
consecrate ourselves with mind as udgdtar?'^ 7. They consecrated 
themselves with mind as udgdtar. Mind sang to them thac which 
one thinks here with the mind, which one enjoys here with the 
mind, s. Evil was created after it. Just what evil thing one 
thinks with the mind, that is that evil. 9. They said : “Verily, 
this one, too, hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. 


9. ® ddityamsya. ® ta. 

10. ’ B. -yaya^. ® A. inserts no ’dgdtrd diJcsdmahd iti, which is can- 
celled in red, between te and bhya. ® avaty-. 
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caksuso '‘dgatra dlJcsdmaha iti. lo. te caksuso ’^dgdtrd \Uhsanta. 
tebhya idam caJcsur dgdyad yad idam cahsusa papyati yad 
idam oaksusd hhunjate. ji. tat p>dpmd ’‘nvasrjyata. sa yad eva 
cakmsd papaai papyati m eva sa -pdpvnd. ja. te ‘hruvan no 
nvdva no ‘yam mrtyum na pdpmdnam atyavdkslt. protreno 
^dgdtrci dlksdmahd iti. is. te protreno ^dgdtrd ^dlksanta. tebhya 
idam protram dgdyad yad idam protrena prnoti yad idam pro- 
trena hhunjate. u. tat pdpnnd ^nvasrjyata. sa yad eva protrena 
pdparh prnoti sa eva sa pdpmd. is. te ‘hruvan no nvdva no ‘yam 
mrtyum‘ na pdpyndnani atyavdksiV ytrdneno '‘dgdtrd dlhsdm,dhd 
iti. 16. te prdneno '‘dgdtrd ^diksanta. tebhya, idam prdna dgd- 
yad yad idam prdnena prdniti yad idam prdnena bhuftjate 
. 17 . tayn jydjtmd ‘‘nvasrjyata. sa yad eva prdnena prd- 

•niti sa eva sa pdpmd. is. te ‘bruvan no nvdva nol^' ‘yam, nirtyum, 
na pdpmdnam atyavdkslt. anena mukhyena prdnmo ‘‘dgdtrd 
dlksdmahd iti. is. te ‘nena mukhye'tia prdneno ‘‘dgdtrd ‘‘dik- 
santa. ao. so ‘bravm nirtyur esa esdm sa udgdtd yena mrtyum' 
atyesyantl ‘‘ti. ai. na hy etena prdnena p dp aih vadati na pdpam 
dhydyati yia pdpam papyati na pdpam prnoti na pdpam 

Let us consecrate ourselves with sight as udgdtar. ” 10. They 

consecrated themselves with sight as udgdtar. Sight sang to 
them that which one sees here with sight, which one enjoys here 
with sight. II. Evil was created after it. Just what evil thing 
one sees with sight, that is that evil. la. They said : “ Verily, 
this one, too, hath not carried us beyond death nor beyond evil. 
Let ns consecrate ourselves with hearing as udgdtar.‘“ is. They 
consecrated themselves with hearing as udgdtar. Hearing sang 
to them that which one liears here with hearing, Avhieli one enjoys 
here with hearing, u. Evil was created after "it. Just what evil 
thing one hears with hearing, that is that evil. ifi. They said : 
‘^Verily, this one, too, hath not carried us beyond death nor be- 
yond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with breatli as udgd- 
tar^'‘ 16. They consecrated themselves with breath as udgdtar. 
Breath sang to them that which one breathes here with 
breath, which one enjoys here with breath, n. Evil was cre- 
ated after it. Just what evil thing one breathes with breath, 
that is that evil. is. They said: “Verily, this one, too, hath 
not carried us beyond death nor beyond evil. Let us con- 
secrate ourselves with this breath of the mouth as udgdtar.^^ 
19 . They consecrated themselves with this breath of the mouth 
as udgdtar. ao. Death said : “ This, is that udgdtar by whom 
they will go beyond death.” ai. For with this breath one speaks 
no evil thing, thinks no evil thing, sees no evil thing, hears no 

10 . ^-tyu. ®B. inserts sa. •’ne. ’‘-yam, 
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gandhcmi apdniti. aa. tend '‘pahatya nirtyimi apahatya 'pdpmd- 
oiarh svaryam loham dyanJ' apahatya hdi ’ya inrtyum apahatya 
pdpmdnam svargani lolmni eti ya eva.m veda. 70. 

caturthe ‘nuvdke prathamah kliandah. 

II. 11. 1 . sa yathd Jmtnd pramrdyd Hl,ydd7 enam. eod,i Ham, 
nirtywm atydyan,. a. aa, vdcam- prathanidm a.tyaaahat. tarn pa- 
rena, mftyimd nyadadhdl. so ‘gnir ahhaoat. s. atha mano Hya- 
vahat.^ tat parena 'm.riyimd nyadadhM. sa candramd, alhavat. 
4 . atha oaksur atyavaha.t. tat parena ntrtyamf nyad,adhdt. sa 
ddityo ^hhaoat. 6. atha g,rotram a,tyavahat. tat parena mrtyimi^ 
nyadadhdd. td ima dipo ^hha.van. td u era vipm derdh. 0 . atha 
prdnam, atyaraJiat. turn parena rnrtyw'rd nyadadhdt. sa vdyur 
ahhamat. n. athd^ '^Hman.e h&oalam evd '‘nnddyam dgdyata. 

8. sa esa evd 'ydsyah. dsyd dluyate.'^ tasnidd aydsyah. yad v 
evd’’ [’yam] dsye^ ramate tasmdd v evd ’ydsyah.’’ 9. sa esa evd 
^Yigirasah. ato lii ’’■many ahgdni rasam, labhante. tasmdd dngira- 
sah.’'° yad v evdi Ham ahgdndm rasas tasmdd v evd ’’’’hgirasah, 
10 . tarn devd ahricvan ’kevalam vd dtmane ^nnddyam dgdslh. 
ana na etasminn annddya dhhaja.’-’' etad asyd Hidmayatvam’^ 

evil thing, exhales no evil odor. aa. By him having smitten 
away death, having smitten away evil, they went to the heavenly 
world. Having smitten away death, having smitten away evil, 
he goes to the heavenly world who knows thns, 

II. 11. 1 . As one would pass beyond [another], having smitten 
him, having crushed him, even so they passed beyond that death, 
a. Speech he carried beyond it first. He deposited it beyond 
death. It became fire. 3. Then he carried mind beyond it. He 
deposited it beyond death. It became the moon, -i. Then he 
carried sight beyond it. He deposited it beyond death. It be- 
came the sun. s. Then he carried hearing beyond it. He de- 
posited it beyond death. It became these quarters; they are also 
all the gods. e. Tlien he carried breath beyond it. He deposited 
it beyond death. It became wind. 1 . Then he sang food-eating 
for himself, only, s. That same is Ayasya. He [ay am) is placed 
in the mouth '[dsya)\ therefore he is [called] Ayilsya. And as 
he rests in the naouth, therefore also he is [called] Ayasya. 

9 , That same is Angirasa. For from him these limbs [aoiga) 
take their sap [rasa) ; therefore he is [called] Angirasa. And 
because he is the sa 2 D of these limbs, therefore also he is Angirasa. 
ao. The gods said to him : “ Only for thyself hast thou sung food- 
eating. Let us also have a share in this food-eating. That is his 

10. ^gamayan. 

11. ' B. inserts sa; for atydyan all -yat. ^ yju. ® -n. * dathd. ® ase. 

^dhyati. B. ega. ^ sye. ^’Thydsyafy. dip ^^ dmayatvam. 
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astl^^ '‘ti. n, tam vai prams,ate sa vd alcd^fm^^ hurusve Hi. 
sa imdn pfdndn, dhdpdn^^ ahuTuta.^'^ 12 . tmh vdg eva Wmt'Gd 
^gnih praviffan^^ ynano hhufDd cmidramdp cuJcsur hJvutvd ^’‘dityag 
■protram hhutvd dipah prdno bh'fitvd vdyuJi. is. em rai ddim 
parisad dCdvi sahhd ddivl sarhsat. u, gacchati ha vd etamh’' 
ddimm parisadam dahnoh sahham ddimm}’' swhsadam ya 
mam reda. 71. 

cat-iirthe ‘nuvdke dvitlyali MiandaJj. 


IL 12. 1 . yatro ha add koa cd'il Hu.doHctd nhprpanti naked 
Hxi tatra hap cana pdpma, nyangah pariplsyate. a. sa vidydn 
ne Hia hap cana papma nyangah purlpekspjatd sarvani evdi^ Hd* 
devatdh papmdnam nidhakpjantl Hi. tathd hdi hhavati. 
3 . ya u ha vd evarhindam^' rcchati' yathdi Hd devatd rtvd nlydd 
evam nyetV etasii hy evdi "'nmh de-vatdsu prapannam etdsu 
vasantam upanadati. 4, tasya hdi ^tasya, ndi h)a hd cana "‘"’rtir^ 
asti ya evam veda. ya evdi "^nani tipavadati sa drtim dreahatV 
6. sa ya enam^*^ rcchdd eva td devatd upasrtya bruydd ayam md 
sa imam drtim^^ nyetv iti. tdm hdi ^vd ^Htim nyeti. 
6, ydvaddvdsdl^ u hd \sye ‘‘me prdnd asmvh loha etdvaddvdsd^^ u 

immunity from illness (?).” 1 1 . “Verily enter that.” “ Then make 
spaces.” He made these hi’eaths spaces [for them], la. Fire, hav- 
ing become speech, entered that; [so did] the moon, having be- 
come mind; the sun, having become light; the quarters, having 
become hearing; the wind, having become breath. 13. Verily, this 
is the divine assembly, the divine congregation, the divine confer- 
ence. u. He goes to that divine assembly, divine congregation, 
divine conference, who knows thus, 

II. 12. 1 . Verily, wheresoever these divinities touch, thei’e no 
evil whatever, [not a] trace, is left. 2 . He should know: “Ho evil 
whatever, [not a] trace, will be left here; these divinities wdll burn 
down all evil.” 'Truly it happens thus. a. And whoso encounters 
one knowing thus, as one having encountered these divinities 
would perish, even so he perishes. For he speaks ill of him who 
has resorted to these divinities, who dwells in them. 4. Verily, 
of one who knows thup there is no misfortune whatever ; he who 
speaks ill of one knowing thus, he meets with misfortune. 6. If 
one should harm him, he should say, approaching these divinities: 
“ This one hath harmed me. Let him go down unto this misfor- 
tune.” He goes down unto that misfortune, e. And as many 


11 . ^*asi. ^^dkagdt. ^^apasanam. ^^Tcu'ruta. ” om, the -w'l. ^^prdvl-. 

12. ^ce. ^Jesate. ^evam, *etd. ^ -vid ox -vida. ^duechati. ’’ neii. 

^-ti/r. ^dchehati. “em. “rdf. ^^-ddvagd. 
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hd "^sydi Hu clevatu amvsmin loke hhavanti. 7 . tasmad u Jitii 
Hmm vidvan ndi ’«« H/rhatuyCd^* hibhlydn net Hokatdydi. eta me 
de’»atd asmin loke c/rhdn karisyaoiti. eta amuamin^^ loke hhavanti. 
tasmad n lokam praddsyantV'' Hi. s. tasmad ‘u hdi '‘vam vidvan 
ndi ‘‘vd, ^grhatdydi hihhlydn nd Hokatdydi. etd me devatd asmin 
loke yrheldiyo grhdu karisyanti svehliya^"' dyatanehhya. iti hdi ^va 
vidydd [etd] devatd}'^ anmsmih loke lokam pradd.sya.ntl Hi. 9 . tas- 
mud 'll hdi ^v<.mi vidvan ndi 'vd 'grhatdydi hihhiydn nd Hokatd- 
ydvi. etd ma etad tihhaym'n samnamsyant'i 'ti hdi 'va vidydt. 
tathd hdi 'va hhavati. 72. 

caturthe ‘nuvdke tf tlyah Jchanclah. caturtho ‘mw&Jcas sgmCiptali. 

II. 13. 1 . devd vdi hrahmano vatsena' vdeani aAuhran. agnir 
ha vdi hrahmano vatsah. 2. sd yd sd vdg hrahmdi 'va tat. atha 
yo ^gnir mrtyus sah. 3. tdm etdm vdcarh yathd dhenum vatseno' 
'pasrjya praUdvm dahltdi 'vam eva devd vdemh sarvdn kdmdn 
aduhrmC 4. duhe"" ha vdi vdcarh sarvdn kdmdn ya evam veda. 
sa hdi 'so ‘ndnrto vdcam devwi udvndhe^ vada vada vade 'ti. 
3. tad yad iha^ puriisasya pdpam krtam hhavati tad dviskaroti. 

abodes as these breaths of him have in this world, so many 
abodes these divinities of him come to have in yonder world. 
7. Therefore one knowing thus should not be in fear of house- 
lessness, nor of worldlessness [thinking] : ‘‘These divinities will 
make houses for me in this world. They come to be in yonder 
world; and therefore they will give me the world.” s. And there- 
fore one knowing thus should not be in fear of houselessness, nor 
of worldlessness. “These divinities will make in this world 
houses for me from [their] houses, from abodes of their own,” 
he should know; “these divinities will give a world in yonder 
world.” 9. And therefore one knowing thus should not be in 
fear of houselessness, nor of worldlessness. Let him know : 
“ They will bring about both for me.” Verily so it comes to pass. 

ir. 13. 1 . Verily, the gods milked speech by means of the calf 
of the hrahman. Verily, fire is the calf of the hrahman. 
2 . This speech, that is the hrahman; and fire, that is death. From 
this same speech — as one would milk a given cow by means of a 
calf, admitting [it to her] — even so the gods milked from speech 
all desires. 4. Verily, he milks from speech all desires who knows 
thus. He, not being untruthful, kindles (?) divine speech [say- 
ing]: “Speak, speak, speak.” e. What evil is done here by man. 


13. ^^grah-. asmil. ^^pravadd-. inserts dyatanehhya. 

eva td. 

13. 'A. pastena; B. pataena, ^vah^-. ®*-ra. ‘^jdhe. ^A. udigdhe. 
'^amiha. 
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yad iJhdi ^nad api rahasl ’va kurvan manyatd Hha^ hdi ^nad 
dvir eva haroti. tasmad vdva pa.pam na kurydV IS. 

paftcame ‘nuvdJce prathamah JchandciJi. 

II. 14. 1 . esa u ha vdna devcmCiih nedistham upacaryo yad 
agnih. 2 . tarn sddhu ''paGaret. ya enam amiih lohe sudJm ‘‘paea- 
rati^ tarn eso ‘nmpnih lake sddhu ''paeaniti. atha. ya enayn asmih 
lohe nd ’‘"^driyate tarn eso ‘miipnlh lohe nd ^’driyate. tasmdd vd 
agniih sddhu '^paearet. a. tarh ndi hia hastdbhyd.rh sp)r^en na pddd- 
hhydrh na dandena.^ 4 . hastdhhydm sprpati yad asyci hitiham 
a'Danenihte. atha yad ahhiprasdrayati tat pdddbhydm. 6. sa 
enam dsprsta Ipvaro dxurdhdydm dhdtoh. tasmdd vd. agnirh sddhu 
'‘pacarati. sudhdydm hd.i ’’’odi ^nam dadhdti. 74. 

paficame ‘nuvake dvitiyali Jehandali. 

II. 15. ], em u ha vdva devdndm mahd^anatamo yad agnih. 

2 . tan na, vratyum^ adadd)) 0 ^ ^gmydt. yo vdi mahdpane '■napnaty 
apndtl ^^pvdro hdi hiam ahhisanktoh,^ putim^ iva^ hd ‘’pmydV 

3. atho ha prohte ^pane hruydt samintsvd ''gnim iti. sa yathd 

that it makes manifest. Although he thinks that he does it 
secretly, as it were, still it makes it manifest. Verily, therefore 
he should not do evil. 

II. 14. 1 . Verily, he of the gods is to he next served, viz. 
Agni, 2 . Him one should serve well. Whoso serves him well 
in this world, him he (A.) serves well in yonder world. And 
who does not care for him in this world, him he (A.) does not 
care for in yonder world. Verily, therefore one sliould serve 
Agni well, a. Him one should not touch with the hands, nor with 
the feet, nor with a stick. 4, He touches him with the hands, 
when he washes himself in his neighborhood ; and when he 
stretches himself out towards [him], then [he touches him] with 
the feet. e. He, being touched, is liable to place him in discom- 
fort. Therefore one serves Agni well. Truly, he places such 
a one in comfort. 


II. 16. 1 . And verily he of the gods is the most voracious 
one, viz. Agni. 2 , Therefore he should not eat what belongs to 
a vow without having given [him]. Verily, if one eats while 
the voracious one does not eat, he is likely to fasten on him. 
Truly he would eat what is putrid, as it were. a. So then, when 
the meal is announced, he should say : “ Kindle the fire,” As, 


13. ’ -ta. ® ath~. ® B. adds ega u Tia va of the next chap. 

14. ^ carati. ® A. tandenam ; B. tafidhdinam. 

15. 'jpm-. ^ daddslno. ^ ahMs{a)nettdJi. ^-ir. ^ivamiva. ^'gnl-. 
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prokte ^^ane preyansaon parivestavai hruyat tadrk tat.'' 4, etad 
u ha vdva sdma yad viik. yo vdi caJcsus sdma protram same Hy 
upaste na^ ha tena haroti. s. atha ycl ddityas sdma candramds 
same Hy updste na^ liM ’va tena haroti. e. atha yo vdh sdme Hy 
updste sa evd "'nusthyd, 'sdma, veda. rued hi sdnmd ’'"'rtmjyam 
hriyaie. 7. sa yo 'odea.s sraro jdyate so ^ynir rag v era rdk. 
tad atrdi'' Icadhd sdma hharati. 8. sa ya eram etad ekadhd 
sdma hharad redd.i ''ram hdi "‘tad ekadhd sdma. hha.vatl 'ty 
ekadhe ^ra presthas srdndm hharati. 9 . tasi7idd u hdi "‘ramri- 
dam era sdnmd ^''rtrijyam kdrayeta. sa. ha, rdra. sdina, reda ya 
eram veda. 75. 

parXoame ‘nmulJeo tftlyah hhaiidali- paftcamo ‘mmikas samdptalj,. 

III. 1. 1 . eii'd ha rdra. hrtsnd devatd "'rdhaderata erd hiydh. 
ayam era yo "yam pavate. 2 . esa era sarresdm derdndm gra- 
hdh. 3. sa hdi ’.so "stam ndma. astam iti he ''ha papedtd" grahd^i 
deaksate. 4. sa yad ddityo "sta)n agdd iti grahdn agdd iti hdi 
'tat. tena so "sarrah. sa eta^n erd 'pyeti. 5. astam eandra.md 
eti. tena so "sa^-raJi. sa eta, 77 % erd 'pyeti. e. astam naksatrd7%i 

when the meal is announced, one would direct that one’s superior 
he served [first |, even so is that. 4. And that is also the sd77%a7i, 
viz. speech. Verily, he who worships [saying]: ‘‘Sight is the 
sdman; hearing is the samcm,” he does not thereby perform it. 
6. And he who worships [saying] : “ I’he sun is the sdman p the 
moon is the sdman,''' he does not thereby perform it. 6. Now he 
who worships [saying] : “ Speech is the sdman," he at once knows 
the sdma7i. For with speech as the sdman the priestly office 
is performed. 7. The tone which is born from speech, that is 
Agni, and speech is just speech. That becomes here one, the 
sdman. s. He who thus knows that which becomes one, the 
sdman [saying] : “ V erily that becomes one, the sdman," he 
becomes one, as it were, the best of his [people]. 9. And there- 
fore one should cause one knowing thus to perform the priestly 
office with the sdma7i. Verily he knows the sd7nan who knows 
thus. 

III. 1. i. One entire deity there is ; the others are half-deities. 
[It is] this one namely who cleanses here (the wind). 2 . He [rep- 
resents] the seizers of all the gods. s. He, indeed, is ‘ setting ’ 
by name. ‘ Setting ’ they call here the seizers in the west. 4. In 
that the sun has gone to setting, it has. gone to the seizers. 
Therefore it is not whole. It goes unto that [god]. 5. The 
moon sets. Therefore it is not whole. It goes unto that [god]. 
6. The asterisms set. Therefore they are not whole. They go 


16. ■’’B. tarn, '^nd, ^yad. ^^etr-. 
1. ’ B. pa'hcd. 
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yanti. tena tdny asarvdni, tdny etam eiid ’’piyanti. 7 , mw aynir 
gaochati, Una so ‘saj'vah. sa etam evd ^pyeti. b. ety ahali. etl 
rdtrihu tena te asarve. te etam evd 9. muhyanti dipo na 

vdi t(J^ rdtvim pnxajndyante. tena td asarodh. td etmn evd '‘piyanti. 

10. varsati oa parjanya ue ca cjrhndtL tena so '‘sarvah.^ sa, etam 
evd "’pyetl. n. hsyyanta dpa evam. osadhaya'^ evam vanaspata- 
ynh. tena tdny asarvdni. tcmy etam eod "‘piyanti. 12. tad yad 
etat sarvam odyum evd ^pyeti tasmdd vdyur eva sdma. 13. sa, ha 
vdi sdmavit sa {krtstiani] sdma veda ya evam veda. u. athd, 
dhydtmarn. na vdi svapan vdcd vadati. se ^yani’ eva ]>rdnarn 
apyeti. is, na. rnanasd dhyctyati. tad idnm eva pram mi apyetV 
16 , na caksusd papyati. tad idam eva prdnam apyeti. 17 . na 
protrena prnoti tad idam eva prdnam ajyyeti. is, tad yad etat 
sarvam prdnam evd "‘hhisameti tasmdt prana eva sdma. 19. sa 
ha vdi sdmavit sa krtsnam sdma veda ya evam veda. 20. tad 
yad idam a.hur na hatd "‘dya vdtl Hi [sa] hdi Hat puruse Hitar 
niramatd sa purnas^'^ svedamdna dste, 21. tad dha pdunaha,iirB 
ca hdpeyam ahhipratdrinam ca Ikaksasenini] hrdhmanah parive- 
visyamdnd}'^ updvavrdjaB 76. 

prathame ‘nuvdJce prathamah hhari^ali. 

unto that [god], 7 , The fire goes out. Therefore it is not whole. 
It goes unto that [god], s. Day goes ; night goes. Therefore 
they are not whole. They go unto that [god]. 9. The quarters 
are confounded ; they are not known by night. Therefore they 
are not whole. They go unto that [god]. 10, Parjanya rains and 
holds up. Therefore he is not whole. He goes unto that [god]. 

11. The waters are exhausted, even so the herbs, even so the forest- 
trees, Therefore they are not whole. They go unto that [god]. 

12. So, as this all goes unto wind, therefore is wind the sdman. 
18. He is sdman-knoyf'mg, he knows the [entire] sdman., who knows 
thus. M. Now with regal’d to the self. One who sleeps speaks not 
with the voice. That same [voice] goes unto breath, is. He 
thinks not with the mind. That same [mind] goes unto breath. 

16. Pie sees not with sight. That same [sight] goes unto breath. 

17. He hears not with hearing. That same [hearing] goes unto 

breath, is. So, as this all goes together unto breath, therefore is 
breath the sdman. 19. He is ^awaw-knowing, he knows the entire 
sdman, who knows thus. 20. Now when they say: ! it doth 

not blow to-day,” it is then resting within man ; he sits full, 
sweating. 21. Now unto ^aunaka Kapeya and Ahhipratarin [Kak- 
saseni], while they were being waited upon, a Brfdiman came. 


1. ®A. -rah. ^-tdh. 'tarh, ® B. inserts sa sdma veda. ®B. es- ; A. 
o.sd-. ’'"‘mam. *-yat'i. ‘■‘-mite. ^“-na. “A.-kdg. ‘“-visyd-. ^^-prdjd. 
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III. 2. 1. tau ha bihhikse.'^ tarn ha na ^'‘dadrat^ Jco vd ko ve 
Hi mamjamcindu. 2 , tdu ho ^pajagdu 
niahdtmanap caturo dev a elcah 

has scf jccgdra hhuvanasya gopdh : 
tarn kdpeya'^ na nijananty eke 

^hhipratdrin bahudha nivhtam" 

iti. 3 , m ho ’’vdca H>hipratdrl '‘mai'd vdvdl prap)adya pratibrdiu 
Hi. tva.yd" vd" ayam pratyucyai" itV^ 4. turn ha pratymdcd^^ 
'‘Hrnd devdndrn uta martydnmlrd" 

hiranyadanto rapaso^*' nu}" snmih : 
mahdntam asya 'tnahirnd^umi?" dhur 

(uiadyarndno yad^'' adantmn}^ attt" 

Hi. 6 . uiahdtnumap caturo [d.evai\ eka iti. vdff' aynih. sa 
mahdtmd devah. sa yutra svajdtf" tad vdcanb prdno girati. 
G, manap oandramds sa, mahdtmd devah. sa yaira svapiti tan 
manah?" prdno girati. 7 . caksiir'^^ ddityqs sa mahdtmd devah. 
sa yatra svapiti tao caksuh prdno girati. s. protram dipas td"" 
■mahdtnidno devah. sa yatra svapiti tac chrotram prdno girati. 

9 . tad yan rnahdtmanap caturo deva eka ity etad dha tat. 

10. kas"" sa"’’ jagdy'e"" Hi. praf/dpatir vdi kah. sa hdi Hqj jagdra. 

III. 2 . 1. He begged [food] of them. They paid no attention 
to him, thinking: “ Who ov who is he ?” a. He sang unto them : 
“One [god] — who is iie? — swallowed up four magnanimous ones, 
being a keeper of creation ; him, O Kapeya, some do not know; 
him, O Ahhipratarin, settled down in many places.” 3. Said 
Abhipratarin : “ Stepping forward, answer this man ; by thee 
must this man be answered.” 4. Him he answered : “ The self 
of the gods and of mortals, with golden teeth, defective (?), not a 
son. Great they call his greatness, in that he, not being eaten, eats 
him who eats.” s. ‘One [god] four magnanimous ones:’ speech 
verily is fire ; that is a magnanimous god. When one sleeps, 
then breath swallows up speech, g. Mind [is] the moon ; that is a 
magnanimous god. When one sleeps, then breath swallows up 
mind. 7. Sight [is] the sun ; that is a magnanimous god. When 
one sleeps, then breath swallows up sight, e. Hearing [is] the 
quarters ; those are magnanimous gods. When one sleeps, then 
breath swallows up hearing. 9. So, when [it is said] : ‘ One god 
four magnanimous ones,’ this is what that means. 10. ‘Who {ka) 
is he who swallowed up:’ JTa'is Prajapati, He swallowed this 


2. ^ A. dvibh-. ^ drdte. ^ so. * B. kalapeya. ® A. nivindam. ® A. 
m(a)ma/B. ma. A. vayyd ; B. yayyd. ^B. ayd. ^B.vdva. '°-yucce. 
^^Hi. ^^-ydca. ^^maty-. ^^B.paraso. ^^nu. ^^mabhi-. ^''B.yadi. 

A. datam; B. dafvtam. A. anti. ®®A. pd<}; B. vd. ®^B, yd. ®“A. 
svatipiti. A. -n.a,- after this inserts ^^-ar. ‘^^insevt mahdtmd. 

^^A.ka. ”so, ^^jagdr-. 
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11, hhu-Danasya gopu iti. sauvdva hhmianasya gopali, 12. tarn 
hapeya^^ na vigdnanty eka iti. na hy etaon eke vijananii. m. ahhi- 
pratdrin hahuiVul. nimstum iti. hahiidhCi hy evdi nivisto 
yat pranali. u, dtmd deedndm, uta^^ martydnfmi. iti. dtmd hy 
em de'odnfmi uta inartydndm. is, hiranyadanto raj^aso^^ na}'‘ 
suhur iti. na hy esa sunuli. eunurdpo^^ hy esa san siimili. 
10, 'nialmntanh mya mahimdnam dhnr iti. rnaJidntam Ay” etasya 
mahimdnmn c?,A?/A.“' i7, anadyanidno yad adantand^' <ittl Hi. 

anadyanidno hy e.s'o Hluntmn atti. 77 . 

prathame ‘nuvdke dvitiijah Jchandali. 

HI. 1. tasydi ’.yr. pr 7 r dtnid sanvudrudho^ yad amv ddityah. 
taamdd gdyatrasya stotre nd,'‘}i d, organ oiec chriyd avachidya^ iti. 
2. m em evo ''kthani. yat puo'astdd avdoiitf tad etad oikthasya 
giro yad daksinatas^ m daki^mah 2>akso yad uttaratas sa^ uttarah 
'pakso yat joagedt \tat\ puechaon. s, ayaon eva prana ukthasyd. 
^Hmd>. sa ya evam etaon^ uktha.nyd '‘Hmdoiam dtoyian pratisthitani 
veda sa hd Hnusmih loke sdhgas^'^ satanus [saroasl samhhavati. 4. 
gagnad dha vd anmpnih loke yad idam pmrnsasyd ’’‘‘oiddu gignani 

up. 11. ‘A keeper of creation:’ he, indeed, is a keeper of crea- 
tion. 12. ‘Him, 0 Kapeya, some do not know:’ for some do not 
know him, is, ‘Him, 0 Abhipratarin, settled down in many 
places:’ for this breath has settled down in many places. 14. ‘The 
self of the gods and of mortals:’ for he is the self of the gods 
and of mortals, lo. ‘ With golden teeth, defective, not a son:’ for 
he is not a son ; for he, having the form of a son, is not a son. 
16. ‘Great they call his greatness:’ for they call his greatness 
great, n. ‘In that he, not being eaten, eats him who eats:’ for 
he, not being eaten, eats him who eats. 

III. ,‘ 1 . 1. Of it he is the fortune, the self completely risen (?), 
viz. yonder sun. Therefore one should not take breath in (during) 
the stoto'a of the gdyatra '[-sdman'\ [saying]: “May I not be cut 
off from fortune.” 2. That same is the uhtha. When one takes 
breath eastward, that is the head of the uktha; when southward, 
that is the right side (wing); when northward, that is the left 
side (wing) ; when westward, that is the tail. 3. This breath is 
the self of the uktha. Who thus knows this self of the uktha 
firmly established in the self, truly he comes into being in 
yonder world with limbs^ with a body, [whole]. 4. Verily, that 
is certainly in yonder world, viz. a man’s two testicles, the penis, 


2. -edha. ^^- 0 . A. -se. ^^nas. “A. s. ator ; and inserts 
iti mahanta Tiy etasya mahim ahuTi. antam. sunur-. 

8. B.samadr-. ^vachc-. ^vditi. ^A.-ioiah. ^sad. ^tad. sdohgatas, 
VOL. xvr. 22 
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harnau ndsihe yat Mm cd "‘nastMTcmi no, samhhaDati. s. atha 
ya evani etam'' ^bhthasyd^ ’’Hondnam dtrnan prcdisthitcim veda sa 
hdi 'vd ‘‘musmin lohe sdnyas satanus sarvas samdhavati. o. tad 
etad vdigvdmitram, ulctham. tad annum vdi m^oam. prdno 
mitrum. i. tad dha ‘vipi^dmitrap pramena tayasd, vratacaryen.d 
'‘ndrasya pHyam dhdmo ’’pajjaydma. s. tasmd u hdi Hat provdca 
yad^'" idam manusydn dgatam. 9. tad dha sa. upanisasdda 
jyotir etad ul&thand^ iti. 10. Jyotir iti dve aksare prana iti dve 
amiam, iti dve. tad etad anna eva pr<ituthitam. 11. atha hdi 
Hiarh Jamadaynir upanisasddd '’H/ur^'^ etad uktham iti. is. dyar 
iti dve aksare prdna iti dve annum iti dve. tad etad anna eva 
pratisthitam. is, atha hdi ‘’na/hi^^ vasisfhct upanisjtsdda ydvur 
etad nkthani iti. tad etud'‘^ annani. eva. an.nahi hi yduh. h. tad 
dhur yad asya prdnasya puras/ip (p irJram atha. kend Hiye^*' prd- 
ndp pariravanto hhavantl Hi. 15. sa bruydid y<id vdcd vadati 
tad vdcap partrarh yan rnanasd dhydyati tan manasap parlram 
yao eaksusd papyati tae cakmisap parirarh yae chrotrena prnoii 
tac chrotrusya parlram. eveun u hd, '‘nye p>rdndp porlravanto 
hhavantl Hi. 78 . 

prathavie mv.vdJce trtlyah Jchandah. 

the two ears, the two nostrils : whatever does not come into 
being boneless. 6 . Now whoso thus knows this self of the 
uktha firmly established in the self, truly he comes into being in 
yonder world with limbs, with a body, whole. 6 . That same is 
the w/cifAa belonging to Vi9vamitra. verily, food is all {vipva)., 
breath is a friend {mitra). 7. Now Vi9vamitra through exertion, 
through penance, through the performance of vows, went unto 
the dear abode of Indra. s. And he proclaimed to him that 
which has come to men here. 0. Now he went for instruction 
[to him] [saying]: “Light is this uktha.'’’ lo, ‘ Light ’ has two 
syllables, ‘ breath ’ has two, ‘ food ’ has two. That same is firmly 
established in food. 11. Then Jamadagni went for instruction 
to him [saying]: “Life is this uktha."” 12, ‘Life’ has two sylla- 
bles, ‘breath’ two, ‘food’ two. That same is firmly established 
in food, IS. Then Yasistha went for instruction to him [say- 
ing]; “The cow is this uktha” That same is just food. For 
the cow is food, u. This they say : “ If man be the body of this 
breath, how then do the other breaths (senses) come to have 
bodies?” is. Let him say : “What he speaks with speech, that 
is the body of speech. What he thinks with the mind, that is 
the body of the mind. What he sees with sight, that is the 
body of sight. What he hears with hearing, that is the body of 
hearing. Thus the other breaths (senses) also come to have 
bodies.” 

3. ''A. -tad. ^A.ahth-. ^pr-. '^'■'tnd. A. {-sdda) gdur ; 18. 

dyugdur. '^-d. uted. '^B. ''nyeria. 
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III. 4. 1 . tad etud uhtham mptavidhain,. yasyate stotriyo^ 
‘^n.urdpo dliayya, pragdtJias saMinh nimt paridhanvyd.^ a. iytmd 
eoa stotriyo y/nir amirupo iHiynr dhdyycd ’’ntariksam pfayatko^ 
dyims sukta.ni adityo nwit. tannuid halmrcd iidite niolclam adlu- 
yante. adityo hi iiivit. dlycdi p^^-f^ddharnye Hy adhideoatam.. 
3 . athd ’’ dhy.dtuimth. dtaidi ’’oa stotriyuh 'prajjd ’’nurvpah prdno 
dhdyyCd nianaJi prayCitJua/ ^iras saktam eaksur nwic chrotraia 
2Kiridhdrmj{d , 4. tad dhtii ^tud eke tvhtahhd p>aridudhaty anu- 

ttyubhai dee. tristuhhd tv eva, paridadhydt. s. tad dhai dad eka 
etd vydhytlr abhieydhrtya p(ihs<iiiti^ vuihdu onahyed maaidhutta 
devo dee yd saaiadhaMa brahma brahmanyd^'' saniadhatta. tad 
ya.t siunadhattct samadhatte Hi. 6 . tasmad iddnmd'- pnmimsya 
pnrirdni pratisamhitmiL ^^uricso hy etad nkthani. 7. mahdn 
mahyd samadhatte Hi. ugnir vdi viahdn iya:m eva mahi. s. deeo 
dev yd samadhatte Hi. vdyur vdi devo ^ntariksyim devV^ 9. brah- 
ma brdhinanyd samadhatte ‘‘ti. adityo vdi brahma dydur^^ brdh- 
oiianl. 10 . tdsdm vd etdsdrh devatdntmi dvayor^^-dvayor deva- 

• HI. 4. 1 . That same uktha is sevenfold. Chanted is the sto- 
triya (strophe), the anurupa (antistrophe), the dhdyyd (kindling 
verse), the jwagdtha (tristich), the sukta (hymn), the nivid (noti- 
fication), [and] the paridhdnlyd (closing verse), a. This [earth] 
is the stotriya; Agni the anurupta; Vfiyii the dhdyyd; the at- 
mosphere the pmigdtha; the sky the snkta; the sun the nivid— 
therefore the Rig-veda scholars study t\xe oiivid when [the sun] 
has risen ; for the sun is the nivid — the quarters the paridhd- 
niyd. Thus with regard to the divinities, s. Now with regard 
to the self. The self itself is the stotriya; offspring the anu- 
rupa; breath the dhdyyd; mind the pragdtha; the head the 
sukta; sight the ra’uic?,* hada'mgtho. paridhdJilyd. 4. Now some 
recite its paridhdnlyd with a tristidh, others with an anustuhJi. 
But let him recite the paridhunlyd with a tristubh. e>. That 
same some chant having uttered these sacred utterances ; “ He, 
the great one, united with her, the great one; the god united 
with the goddess ; the brahman united with the brddimanl. In 
that he united, he united.” o. Therefore the bodies of men are 
now united respectively. For man is this uktha. 7. ‘He, the 
great one, united with her, the great one.’ Verily Agni is he, the 
great one, this [earth] is she, the great one. s, ‘The god united 
with the goddess.’ Verily Vayu is the god, the atmosphere is 
the goddess. 9. ‘The brahman united with the brdhmam? 
Verily the sun is the brahman., the sky is the hrdhmanl. lo. Of 
these divinities each two divinities make up nine syllables respec- 

4. _ ^insert ^gnir. ®om. “A. ddhdsyd; B. ddhdryyd. 

^prag-. ® dhdryyd. ’ B. -dhdtni-. ® insert tad uMham, a gloss. ® -yd. 
-malvyd. ^^A.iddnl, -m ^*-yo. 
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tayor nana-nma ’^ksartmi sampadyante. etad imd^ lohus'^ tri- 
navci hhavanti. u, tad hrahma vdi to'ivrt. tad brahma, ’‘bhimjCi- 
hrtya pahsaoiti. esa u era stomas ^tiucarah. la. yad imam 
cihur ekastoma ity ayam era yo ^yam pavate. eso ^dhidevatam. 
prdno ^dhydtniam. tasyu parl/ram annoaruh,^'^ is. tad yathd ha 
rid mandu manisutram samprotam syud — 79. 

pratharne ‘nuvdke caturthah khandaJj. 


m. 5. 1. evant, hCd Hasmi/t saruam Idafh samprotam <jan~ 
dharvclpsarasah papavo manusyCih. a. tad d/ia munjas^ sdma- 
pravasalf prayayuu. tasmCdd ha prajanir vCd^yah preydya.^ 
3. tasya hd ’’ntarik.sdt patltim naranitapinda urasi 'idpapdta. 
tarn hd ^^ddyd hiudadhdu, 4 . tato° hdi ’’va stomartd dadarpd 
"‘ntarikse ritatam bahu pobhamd7iam. tasyo ha yuktvnd dadarpa. 
6. bahlspararndnam asadya fitrejd niyi prdmja iti karydt tltra" 
fjrhit)xd° apdnya iti vded. didrksetdi ’»« dcsihhyam puprusetdi 
karndbhydm. sva.yam idam manoyuktam. 6. tad yatra vd 
imr atyagro bharati na rdi sa tato hinasti'^ tad^"^ u rd etath no 

tively. Tims these worlds come to be thrice nine. ii. Verily that 
brahman is threefold. Having uttered the sacred utterances they 
chant unto this brahman. And this is also the stoma, this the 
anucara (sequel), la. When they call him ‘possessing one si5o??ja,’ 
that is he who cleanses here. That [he isj with regard to the 
divinities ; breath [he is] with regard to the self. The anucara 
is its body. is. As the thread of a jewel would be twined in 
with the jewel, — 

III. 5. 1 . — Even so this all is twined in with it, viz. Gandhar- 
vas, Apsarases, domestic animals, [anT] men. 2 . Now Munja 
Sama 9 ravasa went forth, Qvajani, a v ai 9 ya, went before him. 
3. Falling from the atmosphere, a lump of fresh butter fell down 
on his breast. He, taking it, put it in addition [in the fire (?)]. 
s. Thei*eupon he saw the stoma spread out in the atmosphere, 
greatly shining ; ho also saw its application (?). 5. Having set 

himself about the bahispavamdna, he should say Utra viyi prd~ 
nya; fUra grMtra apdnya, with speech. He should wish to 
see with the eyes, he should wish to hear with the ears. This is 
of itself yoked to mind. Now when an arrow is too pointed, 
verily it then does not hurt. Verily thus ho would not attain it. 


4. B. -du. B. -hdxa .jd. sd. -rahtam. 

6. ' A gloss, the second quotation in 5, is inserted at the beginning 
before evam (B. eud). ® mdunj-. ^ sdhag-. ^ A. sec. m. ; B, tamasmdi. 
^ proydy a. ® teto. ’A. -a. ‘'A. -i. ® tlttra, the first letter may be an L 
^^gyhittra. A. asti ; B. hanasti. ^^yad. 
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^papnuyat. pa ity eva’^pdnifat. tadyathd himhena vtryani dnayed 
evam evcii ’’nam etayd devatayd ^'‘nayati. sa yuhtah haroti. esa^^ 
evil '‘pi yuJctah‘^ 80. 

prathame ^nuvdhe paneamah hhnndah. prathamo ‘nuvakaa samdptali. 

III. 6, ]. yo ‘sdu sCimnah veda pra hd “smdi dlyate, 

2 . dadd^ iti ha vc6 ay am agnir dlpyate tathe '‘ti vdyuJi pavate 
hante 'ti oandrama om ity adityaJj. s. esd ha vdi sdmnah prat- 
tih.^ etdrh ha vfil sCunnah prattivi^ sudahsintth hplimir viddm 
oakdra. i. tarn hdi 'tdrh hotar ad "“jye ydyo.n, viditrdaarunasya 
vd tdhth daddd" tathdd huntdiP him hhd, ond iti. 2 ^'aa ha vd 
asmdi dlyate. s. [so] ‘py^ anydn />(thnu‘ iipar yuiwH''^ ya evam 
etdrh sdmnah pratthh veda. e, ya u ha. vd ahnndhur'' handlm- 
mat sdma veda yatra hd '‘201 vnaih na -vidur yatra rosanti yatra 
pari 'va ealaate tad dhd prdUlhyani adhipatyam annddyam 
purodhdm'^ paryetL 7. agnir ha vd, ahandhur''^ handhumat 
sdma. hasmCid vd hy enam ddrvoh hasmdd vd 2 oarydvrtya man- 
thanti sa prdisthydyd'^^ ''‘dhip^atydyd 'nnculydya purodhdycti‘* 
gay ate. s. sa yatra ha vd ap>y evamvidarh na vidur yatra ro- 

Let hira, breathe out [saying] simply 2 m, As one would attract 
a deer by means of a mirror, even thus he attracts it (?) by means 
of this divinity. He (?) performs yoked, and he is yoked also. 

III. 6. 1 . That one yonder who knows the delivery of the 
sdman, verily unto him it is delivered, a, [Uttering] dadd, this 
fire here shines; [uttering] tathd, the wind cleanses (blows); 
hanta the moon [utters], om the sun. s. Verily this is the deliv- 
ery of the sdrnan. Verily this delivery of the sdman Sudaksiiia 
Ksfiimi knew, 4. One should sing that same in the djya-clmni 
of either the hotar or the mditrdvarima-ipriest : dadd, tathd, 
hantd, him hhd ovd. Verily it is delivered unto him. 5. He is 
much superior to even many others who thus knows this delivery 
of the sdman. e. And whoso being without relatives knows the 
sdman rich in relatives, even where they do not know him, where 
they are angry at him, where they overlook him, as it were,’ he 
thus compasses excellence, supremacy, food-eating, [and] the office 
of a,purohita. 7. Verily Agni, being without relatives, is the sd- 
man rich in relatives. For in whatever way they churn him, from 
the wood, or by turning, he is born for excellence, for supremacy, 
for food-eating, [and] for the office of apurohita. s. Verily even 


5. ’2-,so. 

6. ^pratim. “A. taddn ; B. daddn. ®A. praktih; B. pravfktih. 
^tdum. ®B. inserts hantdS. ’A. om. ^ apy. ^-huny. “A* -itpa. 
^^-dhu. ’^^-dliCi. gresth-. ^‘^A. -dye. 
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santi yatra, parV'" ’/)« cakante tad dhd "'pi ^rrnMhyant}^ adhipat- 
yani annddywn purodlidm paryeti. 81. 

dvitlija ‘mwCike prathamah Jcliarplali, 

III, 7. I. smyaia n tatra yatvCd hi<im viduh, a, sudcdcpno ha 
udi Jisfiimih prdclnapfdir'' jCibdlCiu te ha sahrahrnacdrimi dsuh. 
3. te he^ ’’me halm japy<(sya cd hiyasya ed hiuclre^ prddlnag.dUy'^ 
ca jdhdldu ca. s. atha ha sma sudaMninaJ/ ksdl/nlr yad eva 
yc^ilasyd ’ fijo yat simiditaiii tad dha snidl xpcchati. s. ta u 
h,a vd apoditd vydkro<jamdndp'' ceray^ j^ddro duranumna iti ha 
snicd sudakmmm ks/dmba dkro^antf pmclnapdlip''^' cti jdhdldu 
ca. 6, sa ha, smd ’’Aa. mdahunah hsdimir yatra hhnyhthdh harti- 
puncdlds saaidyatd hhaoitdras tan na esa smhvddo nd'nupadrde, 
pudrd iua saimadmjdmahuh'^ iti, 7, td u ha vdi jdhdldu did/ik- 
sdtd^ pukrap ca yoprup^^ ca. tayor ha pracinapdlir vrta^'' 
udgdtd. 8 , 8a tad dha sudaksino ‘nuhuhudhe jdhdldu hd dllksi- 
sdtdm}^ iti. sa ha sahigrahitdram^*^ uvdcd '‘’’nayascd^'’ Ve jdhdldu 
hd ’diksudtdm^’' tad gamisydva iti. 82. 

dvitlye ‘nuvdke dvitiyah MmndaJi. 

where they do not know one knowing thus, where they are angry 
at him, where they so to speak overlook him, he thus compasses 
excellence, supremacy, food-eating, [and] the office of a.purohita. 

III. 7. 1 . And [that happens] of itself where they know him. 

3, Sudaksina Ksaimi, Prrioina 9 rili, the two Jabfilas — t^ey were 
fellow-students. 3. These, viz. Pracina^fili and the two Jfibalas, 
recited much of what is to be muttered and of other [prayers]. 

4. Then Sudaksina Ksfiimi used to ask [them] concerning that 
which is easy of the sacrifice, concerning that which is well 
known, s. And they, being distracted, kept crying out: “^udra, 
ignoramus !” Thus they, viz. Prriclna 9 ali and the two Jabalas, 
used to cry out against Sudaksina Ksaimi. 6. Then Sudaksina 
Ksaimi used to say: “Where most of the Kurupahcfilas shall be 
assembled together, there shall be this disputation of ours; we 
will not dispute without witnesses, like ^hdras,” 7 . Now the 
two Jabfilas, ^akra and Go 9 ru, consecrated themselves. Of them 
Pracina 9 ali [was] chosen udgdtar. s. Then Sudaksina became 
aware : “ The two Jabalas have consecrated themselves.” He 
said to his driver: “ Sirrah, conduct [me thither]. The two Jaba- 
las have consecrated themselves. Thither we will go.” 


6 . 

7. ^-QdJjlir, ^B. Mi. ^’ruc-. *-galdg. ^py-; A. -d. ’’A. 

corug. ♦“-a. ^akog- ^^dad%-. ^'^~riig, ’•'’jar-. saifisam-. 

^^-llg. ^^didiks-. ^'^,-ydsvd. 
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III. 8. 1 . tasya ha jhdtikd aprumuJchd wd "'''sur anyatardm 
vd ayani updgdd} iti. s. atha ha sma iidi yaJi purd hrahmavd- 
dyam vadaty anyatardm updydd iti ha smdi '‘oiam manyaoiU. 
atho ha smdi ’’nam mrtam ivdi ’v .!0 ’’pdsate. s. tarn ha savigra- 
hlto ’vdod Him yad hhayavas te tdhhydm na hupalam kathd 
Htham dtthe Hi. 4 . ora iti ho ’’vdca gantavyam ma dodryas^ 
suyamdn" amanyate Hi. &. sa ha ratham dsthdya pradhdvaydm 
oahdra. tarn ha. sma jrrafd'sante, 6. karh jdnite Hi, sudaksina 
iti. na'vdi ndnarh sa idam ahhyamydd iti. sa, goo Hi. 7 . sa ha 
sopdndd evd '‘n.tarvedy avasthdyo hu'tad Hlga nv ittham grhapatdS 
iti. tarn ha nd Hiudatisthdsat.^ sa ho Hided Hiutthcitd^ med edhi. 
krsndpino ‘si \^tii\. tad inm knrupanadld aoidiir^ anvtthdtdi ’ua 
ta iti ho ^Huh. s. tarn ha kanlydn hhrdto" Hnlod^" Hinttistha}'^ 
hhagaoa udgdtdrani iti. twin, hd HinUasthdu. 9. sa ho ’y«ca trir 
vdi grhapate purusp jdyate. pUur Gott, Hjre ‘did jdyate ‘tha ond- 
tur atha yapidt. io. trii'^ yya*'* mriyatal^ iti. sa yad dha vd 
enarn etaf pitd yonydm veto hlmtain slneati — 83. 

dvUlye ‘nuvdJce trtlyaTi hliandah. 


III. 8. 1 . Now his relatives were tear-facecl, as it were [saying]: 
“ This one hath gone unto one or the other.” 2 . Now whenever 
one formerly engaged in a theological disputation, they used to 
think of him : “ lie hath gone unto one or the other;” and they 
used to wait on him as on one dead. 3 . The driver said to him: 
“ Since, sir, thou art not on good terms with these tvm, why dost 
thou speak thus?” 4. “ Yes,” he said, “I must go; the teacher 
thought [them] easily governed.” a. He, mounting the chariot, 
drove off. They catch sight of him. 6. “Do you know who 
this is ?” “ Sudaksina.” “ May he not come down hither now.” 

“ [It is] just he,” 7 . He, descending from the steps within the 
sacred enclosure, said ; “Yerily now is it thus, 0 householder?” 
He did not wish to attend upon him. He said : “ Be thou attending 
upon me ; thou art [dressed] in the skin of a black antelope.” 
These Kuimpancalas knew this. “He is thy attendant,” they 
said. 8, His younger brother said to him ; “ Sir, attend upon the 
udgdtard^ He attended upon him. 9 . He said: “ Verily thrice, 
0 householder, man is born. From his father he is born first, 
then from his mother, then from the sacrifice, lo. And thrice he 
likewise dieth. When his father emittetli him as seed thus into 
the womb, — 


8. ’ B. -m. 2 B. t-, ® dc&r-. ^ suy-. -.spids-. ’ -uddhd.-. m. ^ in- 
sert-iti. ^A.grdto. ’"A. w. aniatv^tha. A. triv. '^A. a;'B. 

A. om. B. triyata. 
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m. 9 . 1. — tat prathamam, mriyate. 2. andJumi^ iva vfd 
ta,m.o yomli. loMtastoJco vCd vdi sa lad idliavati/ apCim vd 
stohah. hhh, hi sa^ tad dhhavati. 3. m y<(s tdoh devatdm veda 
ydm ca sai^ ta.to ‘^misamhhavati yd cal' ’nmit. tarn, inrtyum ativa- 
hati sa udf/d,td mrtyuni ativahatl 4. athu/. ya enam etad 
diJcsayanti'’ tad duitiyam mriyate. rapanti kegaymapruni. ni- 
krntanti naMidn. pratyawjanty'^ any did. pratyaeaty''’ angidlh. 
apavrto'' ‘pauestita'’ dste. na jiihoti. via yajaie. na yosita/Jd ea- 
rn, ti. aaidmmih vdca/ii wrdati. mrtasya vdvdi \syd tadd rupain 
hhavati. s. sa yas tdm deiuitmh veda ydui c«’“ s<i. lata ‘misani- 
hha.va,ti yd edi "‘nam tarn mrtyiim atiDaJmti sa 'adydtd nirtyuni 
ativahatl Hi. e. atha ya enam etad asmd.l loJcdt pretam citydin 
ddadhati tad trtlyarn mriyate. 7. sa tdln devaldui veda 
yd'in ea sa tato ^nnsamhhavati yd edi Hiai'n tain mrtyuni ativa- 
hati'^ sa udgdtd mrtyuni ativahatl Hi. s. , etdvad dhdi Hetvd, 
rathani dsthdya pradhdvaydm cakdra. 9. ta,m ha jdhdlain pra- 
tyetam kaimjdn hhrdto ^vdea bhavaiV'^ ehndrako vdcani 

avddl Hi. hastind gddham dislr iti. jo. hdi ^vdi Humi tae 
chaQahsa yah kathain avoead hhagava iti. yas traydndin invtyd- 
ndm sdinnd HAvdham veda sa udgdtd mrtyuin ativahatl Hi. 84. 
dvitlye ‘nuvake caturthali Tchaydah. 

III. 9 . 1. “ — Then lie dies for the first time. 2. Blind darkness, 
as it were, is the womb. He thus becomes either a drop of blood 
or a drop of water. What, pray, does he thus become ? s. He 
who knows that divinity after which he thence comes into being 
and which carries him beyond this death — he as udgdtar carries 
beyond death. 4. And when they thus consecrate him, then 
he dies for the second time. They cut [his] hair and [hi^ beard. 
They trim [his] nails. They anoint his several limbs. Bfe bends 
his fingers. He sits uncovered, stripped off (?). tie does not 
offer oblations, he does not sacrifice, he does not approach a 
woman, he speaks non-human speech. Vei'ily he then has the 
form of one dead. 6 . = 3. e. And when they lay him, having 
departed from this world, upon the funeral-pyre, then he dies for 
the third time. 7. = s.” s. Having said this much, mounting the 
chariot, he drove off. 9. To this Jabala, having come back, [his] 
younger brother said : “ Sir, what words hath the ^udra spoken ‘? 
Thou hast sought a shallow with an elephant.” He (the older Ja- 
bala) set that forth to him who [had said]: ‘‘How hath he spoken, 
sir ?” : “ He who knows the carrying-over of the three deaths 
by means of the sdman^ he as udgdtar carries beyond death.” 


9, ^ until-, ^vo. ®B. s. ^ee. ^ A. dt-. ^-ajaty. ’am-, ^ydup. ^ sa. 
’“B. inserts M. ^^yaiitas. ’“insert vahatl Hi, can- 

celled in B, ^^yaj-. ’^-mc. 
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III. 10. 1. tarn vava bhagavas te pitd- '‘dgatavam amanyaU 
Hi ho ^vitca. tad u ha pracmapCdd vidur^ ya esdm ayam vrta 
udgdtd ’’sa." tasmin ha net ^nuviduh. 3o te ho ''‘gut anudhdvata 
hdncloiyani' iti. tarn hd 'nusasruhd te hahdndmyam udgdtdram 
oakrire brahmdna:iiff prdelnaydlim. 3 . tarn hd ‘‘bhyaveksyo’’ '‘odedi 
'vam em hrdhmano moghdya vdddya nd 'gldyctt. sand 'nu sdmno 
^mncchatf 'ti. ati hdi 'vdi 'nam tae cakre. 4. sa yad dha wa’ 
enam‘'‘ etat pita yonydm veto hhtttam sineaty ddityo hdi 'nam 
tad yonydm reto hhuta-m}‘ sineati. sa hd 'sya tatra mrtyor 
6 . atho yad evdi 'nam etat pita, yonydm reto hhutanh sinoati'^' tad 
dha odea sa tato ^nitsamhhavati prdnarh ca. yadd hy eva retas 
siktarn prana daUpaty atha tat samhhatmti.‘‘‘ e. atho yad evdi 
'nam etad diksayanty agnir hdi 'inli 'nam tad yonyttm reto bhu- 
tam siheati. sa hdi 'vd 'sya tatra mrtyor i, atho yam evdi 

'tdm vdisarjamydm dhiitim adhvaryur juhoti tdm eva sa tato 
'■nusambhavati chanddhsi'^ edi 'va. s. atha ya enam etad asmdl 
lokdf pretam eityam ddadhati candramd hdi 'vdi '‘nam tad 
yonydm reto hhutam siheati. sa u hdi 'vd 'sya tatra mrtyor ipe. 
9. atho yad evdi 'nam etad asmuk’’ lokdf’ pretam city dm ada- 

III. 10. 1. He said : “ Sir, verily, thy father thought him an 
udgdtar; and the Pracma9rilas know it, who of them was the 
chosen udgdtar here.” To him they did not assent (?). a. They 
said: “Run after Kfmdviya.” They ran after him. They made 
Kandviya tlie udgCitar, [and] Prachia9uli the brahman-pviesl. 
8. hie looking down at him said : “ Thus this Brahman was not 
averse to idle talk. He doth not strive after the subtle of the 
sdman." He did this beyond him (?). 4. When the father 

thus emits him as seed into the womb, then the sun thus emits 
him as seed in the womb. He there lords over this death. 

8. And when the father thus emits him as seed into the womb, 
verily he thence comes into existence after that [seed] and after 
breath. _ For when breath enters the emitted seed, then it comes 
into being, e. And when they thus consecrate him, it is Agni 
who thus emits him as seed into the womb. He there lords 
over this death. 7. Now what vdisarjana-o&Qrmg the adhvaryu 
offers, after that he thence comes into existence and after the 
metres, s. And when they thus lay him, having departed from 
this world, on the funeral pyre, it is the moon who thus emits 
him as seed into the womb. He there lords over this death. 

9. Now when they put him, having departed from this world, 


10. ^A. -e. ^visur. ^^ah. kdntyavayam. ^-sraJ},. ^B.brahma- 
i}am. -peksyd. ® A. nvie-. ® B, ranam. B. om. A. rat-. B. -o. 

insert atho Hdea. insert atho yd enam etad diksayanty .... tatra 
mftyor ige. ^rinsert atho yad evdi 'nam etad dlksayanti. ^®A, dsi. 
-an. B. -vantl Hi. 
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dhaty atho ya evdi Hd maokmnvyd dpas td eva sa tato ‘nusam- 
bhavati^^ prdnam v eua. prdno hy dpah. lo. tarn ha'od evamvid 
udgdtd yajamdnam om ity etend ^ksarend "‘'‘dityam rnrtyum 
atmahati nag ity agnim hum iti vdyum bhd iti candramasam. 

11. tdn^^ vd etdn mrtyim sdmno 'dgutd ^Hmdnam ca yajamdnam 
cd Hivahaty om ity etend ^ksarena prdnend ^niwid "'''dityena. 

12. tasydi ha gloha 

'utdi \umi Jyestha^^ uta nd himistha 

utdi putra uta nd pitdi \)‘din : 
eko ha deno manasi 2^'namspih 

]>urvo ha jajne sa u garhhe ‘ntar 
iti. 13 . tad yad eso ^hhyukta^^ imam eva purusaui yo hjauL 
dehanno^'^ hdar om ity etendi '’ksarena pranetidi ^vd ^nvimdi 
^vd "‘‘^dityena [ j 85 . 

dvitlye ^nuvake paneamah Tcha%t.(^ah. dvitlyo ‘nuvdicas samdptafj . 


III. 11 . 1. trir ha^ vdi puruso niriyate trir jdyate:^ 2. sahdi 
had eva prathamam mriyate yad retas siktarh sambh'dtam^ bha- 
vati. sa p)rdnam end "‘bhisambhanati. dpdm ahhiydyate. s. athdi 
had dnitlyam mriyate yad dlksate. sa chanddhsy end^ hhisam- 

on the funeral jiyre, now what the waters for sprinkling are, 
after those he thence comes into existence and after breath also. 
For breath is the waters. 10. Him sacrificing an udgdtar who 
knows thus carries beyond the sun, [i. e. beyond] death, by 
means of this syllable, viz. om; [saying] vdc [he carries him] 
beyond Agni; [saying] /mm, beyond Vayu; [saying] M«, beyond 
the moon, n. Verily beyond these same deaths an udgdtar 
carries himself and the sacrifice!', by means of this Syllable, 
viz. om, by means of breath, by means of yonder sun. 12. 
About this there is this ploka : “Is he the oldest of them or 
the youngest ? Is he their son, or their father ? Truly one 
god is entered in the mind ; he was born of old and he is within 
the womb.” is. In that he is spoken of, this same man who is 
concealed within, by just that syllable om, by breath, by yonder 
sun [ ]. 

III. 11 . 1. Verily, thrice man dies, thrice he is born. 2. Then 
he dies for the first time, when the seed, emitted, comes into 
being. He is converted into breath ; he is born into space. 
3, Then he dies for xhe second time, when he consecrates himself. 
He is converted into the metres ; he is born unto the sacrificial 


10 . A. td. ^^jdistha. B. hyu-. -® aahann. 

11 . ^ A. he. ^ insert sa hdi had &va prathamam mriyate. trir jdyate, 
^ sabh-. A. ova. 
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bhavati. ddksinam ahhijayate. 4. athai Hat trtlyaon mriyate 
yan^ mriyate. sa praddhum evd ’bhisamhhaiiati. loham ahhijd- 
yate. s. tad etat trydvrd^ gdyatram gdyatV tasya 2 i'i'athamayd 
’’’’vrte "‘mam^ era loham jayati yad u cd Hmin loJce. tad etena mi 
^nam prdnena mmardhayatf yam ahhisambhavaty etmh cd 
Hmd dpdm}^ prayacchati ydm ahhijayate. 6, atha dvitlyayd 
‘‘’orte ’dam end ’ntariksam jayati yad u cd ’ntariJcse. tad etdip 
cdi'’ ’nani chandobhis samardhayati" ydny ahhisambhavati etdm 
cd Hmdi dahsindm prayacchati ydm ahhijayate. n. atha trtl- 
yayd ”vrtd ’mum era loham jayati yad u cd ’musmih lohe. tad 
etayd cdi ’nam praddhayd samardhayati'’ yaydi ’rdi ’nam etac 
chraddhaya ’yndd"^ abhyadadhati sam ayam ito bharhyatl ’ti. 
etam cd ’smdi loJcam’^ prayacchati yam ahhijayate. 86. 

trtlye ‘mivdke prafhamah Jehandah- 

III. 12. 1 . etad rdi tisrhhir drrdhhir irndhp ca lohdfi’ jay aty 
etdip cdi ’nam bhutdis samardhayatf ydny ahhisambhavati. 
2. atha rd ato hinkdrasydi ’ra. tarn ha^ svaor/e loke santam^ 
mrtyur anvety^ apanayd. z.- prir^ rd esd prajdpatis sdmno yad 
dhinkdraJi. tarn id’ udgdtd priyd jjrqjdpatind hinkdrena mr- 

gift. 4. Then he dies for the third time, when he dies. He is 
converted into faith ; he is horn into [his] world, t. Therefore he 
sings the gdyatra [-chant] in three turns (dvrt). By its first turn 
he conquers this world, and what there is in this world. Thus he 
causes him to thrive with that breath into which he is converted, 
and he gives him that space unto which he is born. e. And by its 
second turn he conquers this atmosphere, and what there is in the 
atmosphere. Thus he causes him to thrive with those metres 
into which he is converted, and he gives him that, sacrificial gift 
unto which he is born. 7 . And with the third turn he conquers 
yonder world, and what there is in yonder world. Thus he 
causes him to thrive with that faith with which faith they lay 
him into the fire [saying]: “This one, from here, will come to 
life and he gives him that world unto which he is born. 

III. 12. 1 . Yerily, thus with three turns he conquers these 
worlds, and he causes him to thrive with those things into 
which he is converted. 2 . Now from here concerning the 
hinhdra. After him, being in the heavenly world, death goes, 
hunger. 3. The hihkdra is the fortune, Prajapati of the sd- 
man. That death the udgatar drives away by means of for- 


11. ^-m. ^triy-. ''B. -anti. ^ -mfdh-. insext nyabhisam- 

cancelled in red. ” ca. ^^’gnav. 

12. ^ vok-. ^-mrdh. ^A. om. sitam. ^B. aneti. *''grl. ’’ cd. 
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tyum apasedhati, 4, hum me Hy aha md Hra nid gd yatrdi Had 
yajammia iti hdi Hat. s. sa yathd preyam siddhah paplydn 
prativijata^ evam^'^ hdi '‘smmi mrtyvh pdpmd, prativijate.^ 
6 . yan me Hy dha oandramd vdi md mmah. es/i ha, vd,i md 
mdsah. tasmdn me Hy dha. bhd^^ iti hdi Hat jiaroJcsene Ha. yas- 
pidd V eva me Hy dha yad v eva^^ me Hy dhdi Hdni trini. tasmdn 
me Hi bruyttt. 87. 

trtlye ‘nuvdke dvitlyah hhanrlaJj. 

III. 13. 1 , Imm bhd iti brahmaiKircafsakamasya. bhdft ^va hi 
hrahmavareasam. a. hum bo^ iti papukdmasya. bo iti ha pa pat o 
vdpyante. a. hum bag iti pnkdmanja^ bag iti ha priyam pa.nd- 
yanti. 4. hum bhd otd ity etad eto ’’pagltam. 6. uiahad itd 
HhipaHtartayan gdyed iti ha smd ^lia, ndko mahdgrdvio mahd- 
nivepo bhavatl Hi. sa yathd sthdnuni avpayittd' Harena7 ve 
Harena vd pariydydt tddrli tat. 6. tad u ho Hdca pdtydyanih 
kasmdi Tcdmdya sthdnum arpayet. atho ’’jmgitam evdi- Hat. ndi 
Hdi Had^ adriyete' Hi. n. \iti] nu hinkdrdndm.^ atha td ato 
nidhanam eta. otd iti dte aksare. anto tdi sdmiio nidhanam, 

tune, of Prajapati, of the hihkdra. 4. He says hum md: that 
is, “ Do not now go thither, where the sacrificer now is.” As, 
driven by a better one, a worse one trembles before him, even 
80 death, evil, trembles before him. e. As for his saying md, 
md is the moon, the month. Verily, this month is md. Therefore 
he says md; that is bhd, in an occult way, as it were. As to 
why he says md — ^in that he says md, there are these three [mean- 
ings]. Therefore he should say md. 

III. 13. 1 . Hum bhd are [the utterances] of him who desires 
lustre in sacred lore. For lustre in sacred lore shines {yibhd), 
as it were. a. Hum ho are [the utterances] of him who desires 
cattle. For cattle low bo. s. Hum bag are [the utterances] of 
him who desires fortune. For saying hag they extol fortune. 

4. Hum bhd otd, that is sung in response. “Let him sing turn- 
ing about unto something great, as it were,” ISTaka used to say; 
“he becomes the owner of a great village, the owner of a great 
resting place.” That is as if, having caused to run against a post, 
with another or another one should go about [it]. 6, [But] 9^- 

tyayani said regarding this : “ For what purpose should he cause 
to run against a post? Now that is sung in i:esponse. Let him 
pay no attention to that.” 7. So much about the hihkdras. Hence- 
forth regarding the nidhana. Otd is two syllables. Verily the ni- 


12. ® insert ^ -viea-. '^eevam. ^^bhdga. ^‘^diva. 

18, Hvo. ^ gHk-; A. -m. ^ -vd ; A. ayitvd. ^B. -ree. ^paryyd-. ®A. 
Hand, ahdr-. ^hifthak-. 
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antas svarr/o lohanam anto hradhnmya vistapam. s. tarn etad 
udgdta yajamCmmn om. ity etend Icsarend ^Qite soarge Idke da- 
dhdti. 9 . ya u ha vd apaJcso vrJcsdgruyh gacchaty ava vdi sa 
tatah padyate. atha yad vdi paksl vrhsdgre yad andhdrdydm 
yat hsuradhdrdydm dste na vdi sa tato ^vapadyate. pahsiibhydm 
hi samyataJ' dste. lo, tarn etad xidgdtd yajamctnarn om ity etend 
lisarena svarapaksam krtvd hde svarge loke dadhdti. sa yathd 
palest/ ahihhyad dsJtdi ’vam eva simrye loke ‘hihhyad (dste Hhd^'' 
'‘'’carati. ii. te ha vd ete aksare devalokag, edi '^oa manusyaloka(^ 
oa. ddityag ea ha vd ete aksare candramdp ca. 12. dditya eva 
devalokap oandranid manusyalokah. om ity ddityo^^ vdg iti can- 
dr amdh. 18. tarn etad udgdtd yajamdnam om ity etend ’’ksarend 
’^^dityo.m devalokam gamayati. 88 . 

trtlye ‘nuvaike tTtlyali Miaiidah. 

III. 14 . 1. tarn hd ^’gatam prcchati kas tv am asl Hi. sa yo ha 
ndmnd vd gotrena vd prabrute tarn hd ’Via yas te ’■yam mayy'- 
dtmd ’bhud esa te sa iti. 2, tasmin hd ’’Hmaoi pratipat. tavrd 
rtavas sampaddryapad grhltam aptakarsanti. tasya hd '‘hordtre 

dhana is the end of the sdman, heaven is the end of the worlds, 
the summit is the end of the ruddy one. s. Thus the udgdtar 
places the sacrificer hy means of this syllable om in the end in 
the heavenly world, 9. Yerily he who without wings goes up 
to the top of a tree, he falls down from it. But if one having 
wings sits on the top of a tree, or on the edge of a sword, or on 
the edge of a razor, verily he does not fall down from it. For 
he sits supported hy his wings. 10. Thus the udgdtar, making 
him, the sacrificer, by means of that syllable om possess sound as 
wings, puts him in the end in the heavenly world. As one with 
wings would sit without fear, even so he sits without fear in the 
heavenly world, [and] likewise moves about, ii. These same two 
s^d tables are the woidd of the gods and the world of man. The 
sun these two syllables are, and the moon. 12, The sun is the 
world of the gods, [and] the moon is the world of man. The sun 
is om, the moon is vac. 13. Thus the ndgdttir causes him, the 
sacrificer, to go to the heavenly world by means of this syllable 
om. 

III. 14 . 1. Him, having come, he asks: “Who art thou?” When 
he announces himself, either by his [personal] name or by his family 
[name], he says to him: “This self of thee that hath been in me, 
that same is thine.” 2. In this self is the beginning {f pratipat). 
Him seized the seasons drag away; of him day and night 

13. ^ M'thsayata. -o. ^’-e. 14. ' B. -dhy. -ta. 
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loTcam apnutah. s. tasmd u liai Hend prahruvUa'' ho ’■ham asmi 
suvas tvam. sa tvam soargyam^ svar again iti. 4 . ho ha vcd 
prajdpatir atha hdi ’'vamvid eva suvargah.'' sa hi suvar gacchati. 
6. tarn hd ’‘"‘ha yas tvam asi so ‘ham asmi yo ‘ham asmi sa tvam 
asy ehl Hi. e, sa etam eva suhrtarasam pravigati. yad u ha vd 
asmih lohe manusyd yagante' yat sddlm^ hurvanti tad esdm ur- 
dhva,m annddyam utsidati, .tad amuih CMndi'amasam manusya- 
loham pravipati. 7. tasye^ '‘dam mdmtsanikdganam^’' andam 
udare^'^ ‘ntas samhhavati. tnsyo ’’'‘rdhvam}’^ annddyam utsidati 
sta7idv^^ ahhi. sa yad dgdyate ‘thd Htndi mdf.d stanam annddyam 
jp'ayaechati. s. ajdto ha vdi tdvat puvuso ydvan na yajate.^^ 
sa yqfnendi 'va jdyate. sa yathd "‘ndam prathamanirhhinnam 
evam eva. 9. tadd tarn ha vd evamvid udgdtd yqjarndnam om 
ity etend Hcsarend ’’’‘dityaih devalokafin ganiayati. vdg ity asmd 
uttarend Hcsarena candramasand^ annddyam, ahsitim prayac- 
chatV^ 10 , atha yasydi Had avidvdn udgdyati na^’’ hdi '‘vdi 
Hiam devaloham gamayati no enam annddyena samardhayatid^ 
u, sa yathd ‘ndam vidigdliaThh^ gayltd ‘nnddyam alahhamdoiam 
evam eva vidigdhap gete ‘nnddyam alahhcmdnaJC" is. tasmdd 


obtain the world, s. To him he should answer thus: “Who (ha) 
am I, heaven [art] thou. As such I have gone to thee, the heav- 
enly heaven.” 4. Verily Prajiipati is who {ha), and he who knows 
thus is heaven-going ; for he goes to heaven. 6, He says to 
Mm; “Who thou art, that one am Ij who I am, that one art 
thou; come !” 6. He enters this sap of good deeds. And what 
men in this world sacrifice, what good [deeds] they do, that of 
them rises upward [as] food-eating; it enters yonder moon, the 
wond of men, 7. 'Inis human-like egg of him comes into being 
within the belly. Of it the food-eating rises upward toward the 
two breasts. When he is born, then the mother offers her breast 
to him for food-eating, s. Verily unborn is the man in so far as 
he does not sacrifice. It is through the sacrifice that he is born ; 
just as p egg first^ burst, s. Then the udgdtar knowing thus 
causes him, the sacrificer, through this syllable, viz. om, to enter 
the sun, the world of the gods. By means of the next syllable, 
viz. Tiac, he gives him the moon, food-eating, imperishableness. 
10 . But whose udgltha one not knowing thus sings, verily he 
does not cause him to enter the world of the gods, nor to 
thrive through food-eating, ii. As an egg would lie besmeared 
(?), not receiving any food, so he lies besmeared (?), not receiving 


14, ® tdina, ^ 
yante. ^ A. s&- 
adere, ddhv-. 
‘^-mrdh-. *9 -a. 


•brav-; A. ~vlt. ^A. -gam. susvar-; B. -m. ’B, ^a- 

9 A. -at. ^^-§an niTc-; after it insert idam. ‘”B. 
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u hai ’‘vammdam evo '‘dgdpayeta. evamvid ihdi ’-yo ‘^dgatar iti 
hutaJi praliprnuydt.'^' 89. 

trtlye ‘nuvahe paneamah hhcmdah. trtlyo 9mva,kas sanulptali . 


III. 15. I. vdg iti hd ^ndro oiyvc2mitr€iyo ’’ktham^ nvuca. tad 
etad vipvdmitrd npdsate vdcam m)a. 2 . numur ha vasisthdya 
hrahmatvam uvdca. tasmdd dhur iHtsi.rtham eva, hraime Hi. 
3. tad u vd dhur eramvid eva hrahmd.. ha. u eva7hvidam vdsis- 
tham arhatl Hi. 4. prajupatih prafiganuata. sa tapo Hapyata. 
sa dihsata hanta mi praththd^h janayd€ tato yah prajds srak~ 
spd" td^ etad era pratisthasyanti nd ’’gwaththap carantlh prada- 
ghisyanta iti. 5. sa vKumh lokarn ujariayad antariksalokam 
amum’' lokam iti. tan inidhs irm loktin ganay itvd Hdiyaprdmyat. 
6. tan samatapatd tehhyas sarhtaptehhyas trlni pukrd%iy xiddyann 
agnih prthwyd vtiyur antarikqCtd ddityo dir ah. 7. etdni 
pukrdni punar dbhy era HapaC tehhyas samtaptehhyas trlny 
era pukrdny uddyann rgwda evd, Hjner 7jajurvedo vdyos scima- 
veda dditydt. s. sa etdni pukrdni punar ahhy evd Hapat. tehhyas 


any food. 12 . Therefore he should cause only one knowing thus 
to sing the udgitha. Only one knowing thus here being ad- 
dressed with “ O udgdtar ” should answer. 

III. 15. 1 . Tndra said the uktha for Vigvamitra [with] rde. 
That same the descendants of Vi 9 vamitra worship, just speech. 
2 . Manu declared to Vasistha hrahman-\xood. Therefore they 
say: “The belongs to Vasistha.” 3. This they also say; 

“ One knowing thus is the ^mAman-priest; and who is equal to’a 
Vasistha knowing thus ?” 4 . Prajapati was desii‘ous to have 

progeny. He performed penance. ' He considered : “Come now, 
I will generate a firm footing. What offspring I shall generate 
thereafter, that will thus stand firm; it will not, moving about 
without firm foundation, fall (?).” He generated this world, [also] 
the world of atmosphere [and] yonder world. Having generated 
these three worlds, he toiled upon [them], e. He heated them 
together. From them being heated together three bright [bodies] 
went up: Agni from the earth, Vayu from the atmosphere, the 
sun from the sky. 7. He again heated these bright [bodies]. 
From them being heated together three bright [bodies] went up: 
the Rigveda from Agni, the Yajurveda from V ayu, the Samaveda 
from the sun. s. He again heated these bright [bodies]. From 
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samtaptebhyas trlny eim piikrdny uddyan hhur ity eva ryueddd 
hhuva iti yajuweddt svar iti sdmaveddt tcuV''^ eua. 9 . tad dha 
vdi trayydi mdydydi pukram. etdvad idam sarvam. sa yo vdi 
traylrh vidydm viduso lohas so ‘sya- loko hhavati ya eAmm iieda. 
9o! 

caturthe ‘imvdhe prathamaJj. kliandali. 

in. 16 . 1. ay am vdva yajno yo ’■yam pavate. tasya 'odk oa 
•manap ca oartanydu. vdcd ca hy esa atan manasd ca vartate. 
a. tasya hotd ’’dhvaryur udydte Hy anyatardm ‘Udod vartanim 
samskurvanti. tasrndt te vded kunumti. hrahmdi 'va manasd 
^nyatardm} tasrndt sa tnsmm date, s, sa yad dim so ‘pi stuya- 
rndne vd pasyamdne vd vdoadyarndoia dsitd Hiyatardm evd ’syd 
^pi tarhi sa 'odod vartanim samskurydt. a. sa yathd purusa 
ekapdd yan hhresamd eti ratho vdi ''kacakro vartamdna^ evam 
sva tarhi yajilo hhresann eti. s. etad dha tad^ vidiidn brdhmana 
mdca brahnidnarn prdtaranuvdka updkrtd vdvadyamdnam 
dsinam^ ardlLam\ vd ime tarhi yaj)iasyd '‘nlaragur^ iti. ardham 
hi te tarhi ya,jnasyd ‘'ntariyuh.^ e, tasmad brahma prdtaranu- 
vdka ipdkrte vdcamyama dsitd ^‘‘paridhdnlyciyd d vasatkdrdd 


them being heated together three bright [bodies] went np : bhus 
from the Rigveda, bhuvas from the Yajurveda, svar from the 
Samaveda, Just so. 9. That is the brightness of the threefold 
knowledge. So great is this all. Verily what the world is of 
him who knows the threefold knowledge, that becomes the world 
of him who knows thus. 

III. 16. 1 . This sacrifice verily is he that cleanses here. Speech 
and mind are the two tracks of it. For thus it rolls along by 
speech and mind, a. Of it ‘ hotar^’’ ‘ adhvaryu,^ ‘ udgatarr"' arrange 
the one [track] by speech, Therefore they officiate with speec^h. 
The 5m7man-priest [arranges] the other by the mind. There- 
fore he sits in silence, s. If he should sit talking aloud, while 
the stotra or the pastra are being uttered, then he would arrange 
with voice the one track of it. 4. As a one-legged man, going, 
keeps on tumbling, or a one-wheeled chariot, rolling, even so the 
sacrifice then keeps on tumbling, s. A Brahman knowing this 
said this to a brahman-gTi&Bt who, when the prdtaranuvdka was 
begun, sat talking aloud : “ These here then have excluded half 
of the sacrifice.” For half of the sacrifice they then did exclude. 
6. Therefore the Brahman-priest should sit in silence, when the 
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itaresam stuta^astrdnam evd^'^ ^hamsthciydi pavamdndndm. 
7 . sa yatlid purusa uhhaydpdcV-^ yani^'' hhresam na}^ nyeti mtho vo 
’‘bhaydeakro mrtamdna evam etarhi yajno bhresam na nyeti. 91. 

caturthe ‘nuvake dvitlyah Tchwji.daJi. 

nr. 17, 1 . sa yadi yajna rkto Mresann iydd^ bra/mane pm- 
brute Hy dhuli. atha yadi yajustd" brahmane prabrUte ‘*ty dhuli. 
atha yadi sdmato brahmane prahrute Hy dhuh. atha!' yady an- 
upasmrtdt hnta idam a§an% Hi brahmane prabrute Hy 6ya““ 

X sa brahma prdn'‘ udetya sruvend '‘^gnldhra djyam juhuydd 
bhur bhuvas svar ity etdbhir vydhrtibhih. 3 . etd vdi mjdhrtayas 
sarrajyrdyapeittayah. tad yathd lavanena suvarnam sarhda- 
dhydt suvarnena rajatarh rajatena trapn^ trapund lohdyasam 
lohdyasena kdrsndyasam'' Imrsndyasena ddru ddru ea earma ca 
glesmandi^ ^vam evdi ’'ram vidvahs tat sarvam bhisajyati. 4 . tad 
dhur yad ahdusln one grahdn me ‘grahld ity adhvaryave dahsind 
nayanty apahsW^ one rasa^ akar'"° iti hotra udagdsln ma 

prdtaraoinvdka is begun, till the final verse, till the utterance of 
oyasat of tbe other stotra and gastra^ even till the completion of 
the libations. 7, As a two-legged man, going, does not take to 
tumbling, or a two-wheeled chariot, rolling, even so the sacrifice 
then does not take to tumbling. 

III. 17. 1 . If that sacrifice should go tumbling from the side 
of the fc, they say: “Tell it to the imAwan-priest”; and if 
from the yajus, they say: “Tell it to the 5m/maw-priest ” ; and if 
from the adonan, they say: “ Tell it to the i!»m/man-priest and 
if from [a cause] not understood — [when they ask] : “ Whence 
hath this arisen they say: “Tell it to the Sm/ma7^-priest.” 
2 . That brahman-priest going up toward the east should offer the 
sacrificial butter with a ladle in the agoudhra, with these excla- 
mations: bhus, bhnvas, svar. s. For these exclamations ex- 
piate everything. As one would mend gold wdth salt, silver 
with gold, tin with silver, copper with tin, iron with copper, 
wood with iron, wood and leather with glue, even so one know- 
ing thus cures everything. 4 . This they say: “If with the 
words: ‘He hath offered for me, he hath dipped the dippings fot 
me,’ they lead the sacrificial gifts to the adhvaryu; if with the 
words: ‘He hath sung the gastra for me, he hath uttered the 
vawt ior me,’ to the hotar; if with the words: ‘He hath sung 
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ity udgatre ^tha him cahruse brahmane tmmm uslndya saDid- 
vatlr eve Hardir^'^ rtvighhir dahsityd naydntl "'ti. 6. m hrmjdd 

ardhabhdg^^ gha^^ vdi'^'" sa"' yajnasyd '^rdham hy esa yajnasya 
vahatl Hi. urdlid ha sma vdi purd hraJwume daksind na/yanU 
Hi. ardhd itarehhga rtmgbhyah. &. tasydi Ha ploko 
mayl Hlant. manye bhuvanddi earvavi 

nuiyi lokd mayi digap eatasrah : 

■)ii((;yV Hlam manye nimimd yad ejatl 

mayy dpa osadhayap ea sarvd 

iti, 7. mayi '‘dam manye bhuvanddi sarvam ity eva/ubvidahh ha 
vdve '‘dam sarvam hhuvanam anvdyattam. a. 7nayi lokd iruvyi 
dipap eatasra. ity eva/mvidi ha vdva lokd, eva-rhvidl dlpap oata- 
srah. 9. rnayl '‘dam manye nirnisad yad ejati tnayy dpa osadhU’- 
yap ca sarvd ity evamvUW^ ha vdve ‘dam sarvam hhuvanam 
pratispiitam. lo. tasmdd u lidi ‘vamvldam eva brah/iidnarh 
kurvita. sa ha vdval^ brahma ya evarh veda. 0'^. 

caturtlie ‘niivdke irttyaJi Ichanclalp 

III. 18. 1 . atha vd atas stomabhdgdndm evd, ‘•tmmantrdh. 
2 . tad dhdi Had eke stomabhdgdir'^ evd ‘^imnantrayante. tat 
tathd 7ad kurydtl^ a. devena savitrd prasutah 2 >rastotar deve- 

tlie udgltha for me,’ to the udgdiar — now then to the brahman 
having done what, while he sat in silence, do they lead just as 
large sacrificial gifts as to the other priests?” 6 . Let him say: 
“ He, indeed, shareth in half of the sacrifice, for he carrieth half 
of the sacrifice.” Indeed they formerly used to lead half of the 
sacrificial gifts to the SraAman -priest, half to the other priests. 
6, Of this there is the following pdoka : “ In me, I think, is this 
whole creation etc., in me the worlds, in me the four quarters ; 
in me, I think, is that twinkling thing which stirs, in me the 
waters and all the herbs.” 7. “= In me, I think, is the whole crea- 
tion etc. for on one knowing thus this whole creation is depen- 
dent. 8. ‘In me the worlds, in me the four quarters for in one 
knowing thus are the worlds, in one knowing thus the four 
quarters, s. ‘ In me that twinkling thing which stirs, in me the 
waters and all the herbs for in one knowing thus 'this whole 
creation has its support. lo. And therefore one should make one 
knowing thus a SraAywcm-priest. He indeed is a SraAmaw-priest 
who knows thus. 

III. 18. 1 . Now from here [about] the after-verses of the afo- 
mdbhdgas. 2 . Now some recite the after-verses just with the 
stomabhdgas. One should not do that. a. And some recite the 
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hhyo vacam isye Hy u hdi ^Jce ‘nummitrayante m,viUi vdi devd- 
ndm prasavitd scmitra'^ prasutd idam anumantraydmaha iti 
vadantali. tad %i fathd na^ Icurydt. 4. hhur Niuvas svar ity u 
hdi ''he '■nuniantrayanta esd vdi trayf' vidyd trayydV ’•ye* "'dam 
mdyayd^ ‘‘numantraydmaha, iti ’oadantadi. tad u tathd no &ea 
Jcurydt. s. om ity evd '‘mimantrayeta. e. athdi ^sa 'oasisthasydi 
dmstoma'bhdgdnuma.ntrali. tena, hdi Hena vasisthaJi praydtihdmo 
hiumantraydfmmkre devena samtrd pramtahprastotad’' devebhyo 
vdeam isya bimr hJmvas svar om iti. tato vdi sa haJmh'^ pra- 
gayd 'pagubhih prdjdyata.'''^ 7, sa eva tena 'oasisthasydi Bcastorna- 
bhdgdymmantrend'^ ^nuniatitrayetd^ bahnr eva prajayd^'’ pagii- 
bhih pragdyate. iya.'hd^ eoa sthitir om ity eod ''mimantrayeta. 
93 .' 

caturthe ‘nuvdJce caturthaiy^ khaydaJi. 

III. 19 . i. athdi ’sa oded imgra-m udgrhndti. yad' dha somah 
paoata iti vo ‘‘pdoartadhoam iti vd ‘ododi ’’va tad vdco vajraoh 
mgrhyate vdeas satyend Hhmtcyate. tasmdd om ity evd ’numan- 
trayeta. 2. devd vd anaytd trayyd \vidyaya\ sarasayo ’"'rdhvds 

after- verses [with this]: “Impelled by god Savitar, 0 prastotar^ 
send [thy] speech to the gods,” saying: “ Savitar, verily, is the 
impeller of the gods ; we recite this after-verse impelled by 
Savitar,” One should not do that either. 4. And some recite 
the after-verse [with] bhus, bhuvas, svar, saying: “Verily, 
this is the threefold knowledge ; we now recite this after-verse 
with the threefold knowledge.” One should not do that either. 
6. One should recite the after-verse [saying] only om. 6, Now 
this is Vasistha’s only siomaMd/jra-after-verse. With this same 
Vasisth a, desirous of offspring, recited the after-verses: “Im- 
pelled by god Savitar, 0 prastotar, send [thy] speech to the 
gods ; bhus, bhuvas, svar, omB’ Thereby he was greatly propa- 
gated through progeny [and] cattle. 7. Let him recite the after- 
verse with this one stomabhdga-^dt&v-y&r&e of Vasisth a ; he is 
greatly propagated through progeny [and] cattle. But this is 
the rule : let him recite the after-verse with om only. 

III. 19 . I. Now with speech he takes up a thunderbolt. In 
that he says either “ Soma cleanses itself ” or “ Turn ye hither,” 
thereby with speech that thunderbolt of speech is taken apart (?), 
by the truth of speech he is released. Therefore he should 
recite the after-verse [saying] om only. 2. Verily the gods 
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svargam loham udahraman. te manusyandm anvagamad hibh- 
yatas^ traymn vedam apUayan. s. tasya pllayanta eJtam evd 
^ksaram nd ^paJcmtvan pllayitum om iti yad etat. 4. esa u ha 
vdva sarasah. sarasd ha vd evammdas trayl vidyd bhavati. 
fi. sa ydm ha vdi trayyd* vidyayd sarasayd jitim jayati ydm 
rddhim rdhnoti jayati tdrh jitim rdhnoti tdm rddhim ya enam 
veda. (J. etad dha vd aksaram trayydi vidydydi pratisthd.^ om 
iti vdi hotd j^vatistihita om ity adhvaryur om ity udgdid. 1. etad 
dha I'ld ahmram veddndrh trivistapam. etasmin vd aksara" rtvijo 
yafamdnarii ddhdya evarge lake samuduhanti. tastndd om ity 
evd ’numantrayeta. 94. 

caturthe ‘nuvdice pancamah hhandali. catiirtho ‘nuvdJcas samfiptah. 


Ill, 20. 1 . guild ^si devo ^sy^ apavd ^sy" upa tarn vdyaeva^ yo 
‘smdn dvesti yam ca vayam dvismah. 2. mahind^ ’si bahuld 'si 
brhaty asi rohiny asy apannd 'si, 3. sambhur devo ‘si sam 
aham hhuydsam, dhhutir'^ asy dhhuydsam. hhutir asi bhuydsam. 
4. yds te prajd upadistd nd 'ham tava tdh paryemi. upa te td 

with this threefold [knowledge] rich in sap ascended upwards to 
the heavenly world. They, being afraid* lest men should come 
after [them], pressed the threefold knowledge eda). 3. Press- 
ing it, they could not press one syllable of it; that was om. 
4, V erily this is full of sap; full of sap becomes the threefold 
knowledge of one who knows thus. 8 , Verily what victory one 
wins, what thrift one thrives with the threefold knowledge full 
of sap, he wins that victory, he thrives that thrift, who knows 
thus. 6 , Verily this same syllable is the firm stand of the three- 
fold knowledge, [Saying] om the hotar stands firm, [saying] om 
the adhvaryu,. [saying] om the udgdtar. 7. tVerily this same 
syllable is the triple heaven (?) of the Vedas, The priests hav- 
ing placed the sacrificer in this syllable carry him up together 
into the heavenly world. Therefore he should recite the after- 
verse [saying] om only. 

III. 20 . 1. “Thou art in secret, thou art a god, thou art on- 
blowing ; blow on him who hates us and whom we hate, a. Thou 
art great, thou art abundant, thou art extended (SfAaifi), thou 
art ruddy, thou art not fallen. 3. Thou art a god .coming 
into existence ; may I come into existence. Thou art exist- 
ence ; may I exist. Thou art becoming ; may I become. 
4, What offspring of thee is declared, that [offspring] of thee 
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dipami. s. ndma me panram me pratistha me. tan me tnayi 
tan me mo ’’pahrtha, itl ^mCtm prthimm. avooat. e. tarn iyam 
dgatam prthim pratinandaty ay am te hhagaoo lokah. &aha^ nm 
ay am loha iti. 7. yad vma me tvayl Hy aha tad rdra mepunar 
deht "'ti. 8. 1dm nu te mayV "^ti. namad' me parlram me pratistdm 
me. tan me_ trayi tan me pxmar delii Hi. tad as'ma^^ iyam. prthivil 
punar daddti. 9. tdm, aha pra md vahe Hi. him. ahhl Hi. ac/nim 
iti. tarn agnim abhiprarahati.^ 10 . so ^gnirn dhd Hhijid asxB 
ahhiyayydsam?^ lohapid asl lokarn jayydsa.m. attir asy aom.am. 
adydsam. annddo hhavati yas tvCd 'earn veda. n. samh/mr devo 
‘si sam aham hhuydsam. abhutir asy ablmydsam. hhiitir asi 
hhuydsam. 12 , yds teprajd upadistd nd 'ham tava tdh paryerni. 
upa te td dipdmi. is. tapo me tejo me ‘nnam me van one. tan me 
tvayi. taoi one mo 'pahopthd}"^ Uy agtiion a.voeat. u. taxh tathdi 
'vd "gatam agnih pratinandaty ayaoh te hhagavo lohas saha 
ndv ayarh loka iti. is. yad vdva me tvayi 'ty aha tad vdva me 
puoiar dehl 'ti. le. kioh nu te mayi, 'ti. tapo me tejo one ‘oinaon 
me van me. tan ooie tvayi, tan me punar dehl 'ti. [tad^ asmd'^ 
agnir punar daddti. n. tarn aha pra ond vahe 'ti. 95. 

paftcame ‘nuvake prathaniali Miaoj.dalp 

I do not comprehend (?). That [offspring] of thee I declare. 
6. My name, my body, my foundation : that of me is in thee. 
Do not take that of me unto thee,” thus he said to this eartli. 

6 . Him having come this earth joyfully receives [saying]: “Thine, 

0 reverend sir, is this world. This world is ours^in common.” 

7 . “Verily what of me is in thee,” he says, “give that back to 

me.” 8. “ Wliat now of thee is there in me ?” “ My name, my 

body, my foundation. That of me is in thee; give that back to 
me.” That this earth gives back to him. 9. He says to her: 
“ Carry me forth,” “To what?” “To Agni.” She carries him 
forth to Agni. lo. He says to Agni: “Victorious art thou, may 

1 be victorious ; world-conquering art thou, may I conquer the 

world; eating art thou, may I eat food; food-eating becomes he 
who knoweth thee thus. 11 , =8. 12 . = 4, 13 . “ My penauce, my 

splendor, my food, my speech, that of me is in thee. That of me 
do not take unto thee,” he says to Agni. u. Him having come 
thus Agni joyfully receives [saying]: “Thine, O reverend sir, is 
this world. This world is ours in common,” 15. = 7. is, “What 
now of thee is there in me?” “My penance, my splendor, my 
food, my speech. That of me is in thee; give that back to me.” 
That Agni gives hack to him. n. He says to him: “Carry me 
forth.” 
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III. 21. 1 . Mm abhl ’ti. vayum iti. tarn 'oayum abhipravahati. 
2 . sa vayum aha yat purastad 'vasl ^ndro raja bhuto vaai. yad 
daJcsinato vasl ^’’pano bhuto vdsi. ya,t papcdd vast varuno rdjd 
bhuto vdsi. yad ttUarato vast somo rdjd bhuto vdsi. yad upari- 
stad avardsi prajdpatir bhuto ^navdsV 3, rrdtyd^ ‘sy eJcavrdtyo 
‘7iavasrstd'' devdndm bilam apyadhdh." 4. tara prajds tavdu 
'^sadhayas taod ^'^po mcalitam anunicalantl. a. mmbhur dero” ‘si 
sam aham bhuydsam. dbhutir asy dbhuydsam. bhdtir asi hhu- 
ydsani. e. yds te prajd upadistd nd '‘ham tana tdh paryemi. 
npa te td dipdmi. 7. prdndpdnd^i' me pi'utam, me. tan me trayi. 
tan me mo ‘pahrthd iti vdyitm avooat. e. tarn taihdi ’/.’f? ‘"‘gatani 
vdyuh pratinandaty ayarh te bhayavo lohah. saha ndv ayarh 
loka iti, 9. yad rdna me tvayV ’’ty aha tad vava me punar deJu 
'‘ti. 10 . kirn rm te mayl '‘ti. prdndpdndu me prutain me. tan me 

tvayi. tan me punar dehi ‘‘ti, tad asrndi vdyuh punar daddti. 
11 . tarn dha pra md vahe '‘ti. Mm abhl ‘‘ti. antariksalokam iti. 
tarn antariksalolaan abhipravahati. 12 . tarn tathdi '‘vd ^\jatam 
antariksalokah pratinai'idaty ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha ndv 
ayam loka iti. is, yad vdva me tvayl '‘ty dha tad vdva me 

III. 21. 1 . “To what?” “To Vayu.” He carries him forth 
to Vayu, 3, He says to Vayu: “In that thou blowest from the 
front, thou Tblowest as king Indra. In that thou blowest from 
the right, thou blowest as the Lord. In that thou blowest from 
behind, thou blowest as king Varuna. In that thou blowest 
from the left, thou blowest as king Soma. In that thou blowest 
down from above, thou blowest down as Prajapati. s. Thou art 
the Vratya, the only Vratya, not released of the gods (?). Thou 
hast closed the opening. 4. The progeny, the herbs, the waters 
follow after thy departing. 6 . = 20. 3. 6 . = 20. 4. 7. My breath 

and exhalation, my learning, that of me is in thee. That of me do 
not take unto thyself,” he said to Vayu. s. Him having come 
thus Vayu joyfully receives [saying]: “ Thine is this world, rever- 
end sir. This world is ours in common.” 9 , = 20. 7 . 10 , “ What 

now of thee is there in me?” “My breath and exhalation, my 
learning. That of me is in thee. Give that back to me.” That 
Vayu gives back to him. 11 , He says to him: “ Carry me forth.” 
“ To what ?” “ To the world of the atmosphere.” He carries 
him to the world ojf the atmosphere. 12 . Him having come thus 
the world of the atmosphere joyfully receives [saying]: “ Thine 
is this world, reverend sir. This world belongs to both of us in 
common.” is. = 20. 7. 14. “ What now of thee is there in me ?” 
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punar dehl Hi. u. Mm nu U may% Hi. ayam ma aJcdyah. sa one 
tvAyi. tan me punar dehl Hi. tarn asmci dkdyam antariksalohah 
punar daddti. is, tarn dha pra md vahe HI. 96. 

pancame ‘nuvdJce dvitlyah hhandaJi. 

III. 22. 1 , kifji ahM, Hi. dipa iti. taird dipo ’■bhiprarahati. 
3 . tarn ta,thCd ^rd ^^gatam dipah pratinandantjf ayam te hhagaro 
lokah. saha no ‘yam loka. iti. 3, yad vfma me yimndsv ity ciha 
tad vara me pionar datte Hi. 4. Mm nu, te ‘smdsv iti. protram 
iti. tad asmdi protram dipah punar dadati. s. tci dha pra md 
V abate Hi. kim ahhl Hi. aJiordtrayor lokam iti. tarn ahordtrayor 
lokam, abhipravahanti. e. tarn tathdi ^"^gatam ahordtre pra- 
tinandato ‘yam te bhagavo lokah. saha no ‘yam loka iti. 7. yad 
vdva me yuvayor ity dha tad vdva me punar dattam iti. s. kim 
nu ta dvayor iti. aksitir iti. tdm asmd aksitim ahordtre punar 
dattah. 9, te dha pra md vahatam iti. 97. 

paneame ‘mtvdke tptiyaJj, hhandah. 

III. 23. 1. kim abln Hi. ardhamdsdn iti. tarn ardhamdsdn 
ahhipravahatah. 3 . tam^ tathdi ''vd ’'‘‘gatam ardhamdsdh prati- 
nandanty'^ ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha no ‘yam loka iti. 

“ This space of mine. That of me is in thee. Give that hack to 
me.” That space the world of the atmosphere gives back to 
him, 16 . He says to it: “ Carry me forth.” 

III. 22. 1. ‘‘To what?” “To the quarters.” It carries him 
forth to the quarters. 2 . Him liaving come thus the quarters 
Joyfully receive [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. 
This world is ours in common.” 3, = 20.7.'*' 4. “What now of 
thee is there in us ?” “ Hearing.” That hearing the quarters give 
back to him. a. He says to them : “ Carry me forth.” “ To 
what ?” “ To the world of day and night.” They carry him to 
the world of day and night, e. Him having come thus'day and 
night Joyfully receive [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend 
sir. This world is ours in common.” 7 , = 22. s, s. “ What now 
of thee is there in us two ?” “Imperishableness,” That imper- 
ishableness day and night give back to him. 9. He says to them: 
“Carry me forth.” 

III. 23. 1 , “ To what ?” “To the half -months,” They carry 
liim forth to the half-months. 2 , Him having come thus thie 
half -months joyfully receive [saying] : “ Thine is this world, 

32. '* -d. ^ -dati. 33. ^A. om. ^-dati. 

* Reading “ you ” for “ thee.” 
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8. yad vcioa me yusmilsv ity dim tad vdva me punar datte Hi. 
4 . Jcim mi te Hmmv iti. Ununi hsudfdni parvdni. tdni me yus- 
mdsu. tdni me pra.tisamdhatte Hi. tdny asyd '’o'dhamdsdh pvnah 
pratimmdadhatV s. tan dim pra md vahate Hi. him ahhl Hi. 
indsdn iti. tarn rndsdn ahhipravahanti. 6. tarn tathdi 'vd 
tam, mdsdh pratinandanty'^ ayam te hhayavo lolmh. saha no 
‘yam loha iti. n. yad vdva )ae yawidvv ity alia tad vdva me 
pmiojr datte H,i. s. ki-ni mi te ‘srndsv iti. imdni sthuldni parvdni. 
id,ni me ymmdm. tdni me prutisamdhaUe Hi. tdny asya mdsdh 
punah pratisahuladludi. s. tdn diha pra md' vahate'ti, 98. 

'pane, ante. ‘7iuvdke caturtliah hhanddli. 

III. 24. 1. kim ahhl Hi. 'Vtd'n iti. tarn rttin abhipraiuilumti. 
■ 2 . tani tathdi'" ’’vd "'Hjatam rtavah pratvnandanty ayam te hha- 
yavo lohah. saha no ‘ym'ti loha, iti. s. yad vdva me yusmdsv 
ity dim tad vdva 7ne pnauir datte Hi. 4 . him mi te ‘smdsv iti. 
imdni ^ydydhsi pa.rvdni. tdni me yupndsu tdni me pratisam- 
dhatte Hi. tdny asija 7'ta,vah punah pratisamdadlmti. b. tan 
aha, pjva md vahate Hi. him ahhl Hi. samvatsa7-am iti. tarn sam- 
vatsaram ahhipravahanti. 6. tarn tathdi ’vd ’’yatam sarhvatsa- 

revcrencl air. This world ia ours in common.” 3 . = 22. 3 . 
4 . “ What now of thoe is there in us ?” “ These petty joints. 
These of me are in you. These of me put together in their 
respective places.” These [joints] of his the half-months put 
respectively together, s. He says’ to them: “Carry me forth.” 
“To what?” “To the months.” They carry him forth to the 
months, e. Plirn having come thus the months joyfully receive 
[saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. This world is ours 
in common.” 7. r= 22. s. s. “ What now of thee is there in us ?” 
“ These gross joints. These of me are in you. These of me put 
together respectively.” These [joints] of his the months put 
respectively together, a. He says to them.: “ Carry me forth.” 

III. 24. j. “To what?” “To the seasons.” They carry him 
forth to the seasons. 2 . Him having come thus the seasons 
joyfully receive [saying] : “ Thine is this world, reverend sir. 
This world is ours in common.” s. = 22. 3 . 4. “ What now of 

thee is there in us?” “These chief joints. These of me are in 
you. These of me put respectively together.” These [joints] of 
his the seasons respectively put together. a.Hesaya'tothem: 
“Carry me forth.” “To what?” “To the year.” They carry 
him forth to the year. 6. Him having come thus the year 


33. ® A. -dhdti. corrected in red. 
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Tail pratinandaty ayam U hhagavo lolmli. saha ndv ayaoh loka 
itl. 7. yad vfwa me tvayf Hy aha tad vdva me pmnar dehl Hi. 
8, IciTh nu te mayi Hi. ayam ma dtmii. sa me tvayi tan me punar 
dehl Hi. tarn asmd dtmdnam samvatsarali punaT daddti. 9. tarn 
aha pra md nalid Hi. 99. 

pancame ‘nuvdke pancamah khan^dl}.. 

III. 25. 1 . him ahhl Hi. divydn yandharndn iti. tand dimjan 
gandharvan abhipravahati. 2 . tarn tathOi ’’vd. ^’’gatarh divyd 
gandharvdh pratinandanty ayam te hhagavo lolmh. saha no 
^yam loha iti, s. yad vdva me yusmdsv ity aha tad vdva me 
punar datte Hi. 4. him nu te ‘smdsv iti. gandho^ me modo me 
pramodo me. tan me yusmdsu. tan me punar datte Hi. tad asmdi 
dieyd gandharvdh ^^anar dadati. 6, tan dha pna md vahate Hi. 
him abhl ^ti. apsarasa iti. tarn apsaraso ^hhipravahanti. e. tarn 
iathdi ^vd ^'‘gatam apsarasah pratinandanty ayam te bhagavo 
lohah. saha no ^yam loha iti. 7. yad^ van a. me yusmdsv ity dha 
tad vdva me punar datte Hi. a. him nu te ‘smdsv iti. haso me 
hrlld me mithunam me. tan me yusmdsu. tan me punar datte Hi. 
tad asmd apsarasah punar dadati. 9. td dha pra md vahate 
Hi. 100. 

pancame ‘nuvdke §a.^f]ia7,i khaoidaJi. 

joyfully receives [saying] : “ Thine is this world, reverend sir. 
This world is ours in common.” 7. = 20, 7. s. “What now of 
thee is there in me ?” “ This self of mine. That of me is in thee. 
Give that back to me.” That self the year gives back to him. 

9. He says to it: “ Carry me forth.” 

HI. 26. I, “ To what ?” “ To the heavenly Gandharvas.” It 
carries him to the heavenly Gandharvas, 2 , Him having come 
thus the heavenly Gandharvas joyfully receive [saying] : “ Thine 
is this world, reverend sir. This world is ours in common.” 

3. = 22. 8, 4. “What now of thee is there in iis?” “My fra- 

grance, my joy, my delight. That of me is in you. Give that 
back to me.” That the heavenly Gandharvas give back to him. 

5. He says to them: “ Carry me forth.” “To what?” “ To the 
Apsarases.” They carry him forth to the Apsarascs. 6, Him 
having come thus the Apsai-ases joyfully receive [saying] : 
“Thine is this world, reverend sir. This world is ours in com- 
mon.” 7. =: 22. 3, 8, “ What now of thee is there in us ?” 

“ My laughter, my play, my sexual pleasure. That of me is in 
you. Give that hack to me,” That the Apsarases give back to 
him, 9. He says to them: “ Carry me forth.” 

34. ® B. tvadhl. " vahate. 35. * A. ta. ® B. gahdharvo. ^ B. yuyad. 
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III. 28. 1 . him ahhl Hi, Mvam iti. tam divam, abhipravahanti 

2 . tam tccthdi ^vci ^^gatam dyduK pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo 
lohaJi. saha ncm ayam loha iti. s. yad vdva me tvayl Hy aha 
tad vdva me pimar dehl Hi. 4. Mm mt te mayl Hi. trptir iti. 
sakrt tfpte ’va hy esd. tam asmdi trptim dyduh punar daddti. 

3 . tam aha pra md vahe Hi, Mm ahhl Hi. devdn iti. lam devdn 
ahhipra,vahati. a. tarh tathdi '‘vd ^gatarh devdh pratinandanty 
ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha no ‘yam loka iti. i. yad vdva me 
yusmdsv ity dha tad vdva me punar datte Hi. s. him nu te 
‘smdsv iti. amrtarn iti. tad asrnd. amrtam devdh punar dadatV 
9. td7i aha pra md vahate H.l. 101. 

pancame ‘nuvdJce saptamah khandah. 

III. 27. I. khn abhl Hi. dditya,m iti. tam ddityam abhiprava- 
hanti. 2 . sa ddityam dha vibhuh purastdt sampaf papoctt. 
samyah^ tvam asi. samlco manusydn arosgl' rusatas ta rsih, 
p>dpmdnam hanti. apahatapdpmd bhavati yas tvdi* ’’vaml' veda. 
3 . sambhur'^ devo ‘si sam aham bhuydsam. dbhutir asy dbhuyd- 
sam. bhutir’’ asi bhuydsam. 4 . yds te prajd upadistd nd ’’ham 
tava tdh paryemi. upa te td difidmi. s. qjo me balam me caksur 
me. tan me tvayi tan me mo '‘pahrthd ity ddityam avoeat. 

III. 26. I. “ To what ?” “ To the sky.” They carry him 
forth to the sky. 2 . Him having come thus tlie sky joyfully 
receives [saying] : “ Thine is this world, reverend sir. This 
world is ours in common.” 3. = 20. 7. 4. “ What now of thee 
is there in me?” “ Satisfaction.” For that is satisfied once for 
all, as it were. That satisfaction the sky gives back to him. 

8. He says to it : “ Carry me forth.” “ To what.” “ To the 
gods.” It carries him forth to the gods. a. Him having come 
thus the gods joyfully receive [saying] : “ Thine is this world, 
reverend sir. This world is ours in common.” 7 . = 22. 3 . 

8 . “What now of thee is therein us?” “Immortality,” That 
immortality the gods give back to him. 9. He says to them : 

“ Carry me forth.” 

III. 27. 1 . “To what?” “To the sun.” They carry him forth 
to the sun,” 2 , He says to the sun: “Extensive art thou in the 
east, success (?) in the west. Thou art collective. Thou hast 
been angry with collective men ; of thee that art angry the sage 
[rsi) slays the evil. He hath his evil smitten away who knoweth 
thee thus.” 3. =20. .3. 4. = 20. 4. b . “My power, my strength, my 
sight: that of me is in thee. Do not take that of me unto thee,” 


26. ^ dydu. - -daii. 

27. ^ A. -vat. * samyarhdah. ® A. arotisi, the ti cancelled in red. ■* tv. 
^ evam. ®B. -bhUtir. ’' h'hrtir. 
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6, tarn tathdi ^vd "''^gatam^ ddityah pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo 
lohah. saha ncm ayam loJca iti. 7. yad vma me tvayl Hy dha 
tad vcwa me punar dehl Hi. s. Mm nu te mayl ojo mi 
halam me caksur me. tan me tvayi."^ tan me punar dehl Hi. tad 
asmd ddityah pnnar daddti. 9. tarn dha pra met vahe '^ti. Mm 
ahhl Hi. candramasam^'^ iti. tarn oandramasam abhipravahati. 
10 , m candramasam dha satyasya payithd o%a tiyd^^ jahdti.^^ amr- 
tasya'^'^ panthd na tvd jahdti. ii. naro~navo hhavasi jdyamdno 
hharo ndma hrdhmana upcisse. tasmcit te satyd ubhaye derama- 
nusyd annddyam hharemti. annddo bhavati yas tvdi^ "‘vam^ 
reda. 12 . sambhur devo ‘si sam aham hhuydsam. dbhdtir asy 
dhhuydsam. hhutir asi hhuydsam. is. yds te prajd upadistd nd 
Hiam tava tdh paryemi. up'a te td dipdmi. u. mano me reto me 
prajd me punassamhhutir^^ me'" tan me tvayi tan me mo ^pa- 
hrthd iti candramasam acocat. is. tarn tathdi ^vd ‘‘‘^gatam can- 
dramdh pratinandaty ayam te hhagavo lohah. saha ndv ayam 
loha iti. 16 . yad vdva me tvayl Hy dha tad vdva me punar dehl 
Hi. 17. him nu te mayl Hi. mano^’’ me reto me prajd me punas- 
samhhutir me.^” tan me tvayi. tan me punar dehl Hi. tad asmdi 
eandramdh punar daddti. is. tarn dha pra md vahe Hi. 102. 
pancame ‘nuvake ‘s^amali hhandah- 

thus he said to the sun. 6. Him having come thus the sun joy- 
fully receives [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. This 
world is ours in common.” 7. = 20. 7. s. “ What now of thee 
is there in me ?” “ My power, my strength, my sight : that of me 
is in thee. Give that hack to me.” That the sun gives hack to 
him. 9. I-Ie says to it : “ Carry me forth.” “ To what ?” “ To 
the moon.” It carries him to the moon. 10 . He says to the 
moon : “ The path of truth forsaketh thee not ; the path of im- 
mortality forsaketh thee not. 11 . Anew and anew thou becomest, 
being born. Burden by name, a Brahman, thou dost worship. 
Therefore the true, both gods and men, bring food for thee. 
Food-eating becometh he who knoweth thee thus,” 12. = 20. 3, 
18. = 20 . 4. 14, “ My mind, my seed, my offspring, my second 

birth: that of me is in thee. Do not take that of me unto thee,” 
thus he said to . the moon. is. Him having come thus the 
moon joyfully receives [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend 
sir. This world is ours in common.” le. = 20. 7, n. “What 
now of thee is there in me ?” “My mind, my seed, my offspring, 
my second birth: that of me is in thee. Give that back to me.” 
That the moon gives back to him. is. He says to it : “ Carry 
me forth.” 


27. ^^’gatd. ®A. om. A. tvlyl ; B. tvlylti. ^^hcan-. A, vd. ’®B. 

-asa. ’^A. om. amrtasya pandha (so reads B !) dem ‘si sam 

aham. ^^me.ma. ” B. mt. 
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III. 28. 1 . kim abhl Hi. hrahmano^ lokam iti. tarn adityam 
ctJbhipra'aahati. 2. sa adityam aha pra ma imhe Hi. him abhl 
Hi. brahmand^ lokam iti. tarn candramasam abhiprm)ahatV sa 
evam ete debate anusamearati.* 3. <3,90 ‘nto Hah parah pjranfiho 
no, Hti.’^ ydn hdhp od Hah prdco lokdn abhyavadisma’ td sarva 
dptd bha-danti te jitds te.p) asya sarvem kdmacdro bhanmti ya 
evam veda. <i. sa, yadi kdmayeta punar ihd '‘’’jdyeye H,i yasmin 
hide d>hidhydyed yadi brdhmanakule yadi rdjakule tasminn 
ajdycde. sa etam, eva lokam punah prajdnann abhydrohann eti. 
6 . tad u ho 'vdea pdtydyanir bahuvydhito vd ayam baJmpo lokah. 
etasya vdi kdmdya md bruvatd^ [v«] prdmyantk^ vd ka ctat prd~ 
sya punar ihe ‘‘"’ydd atrdi ^va sydd iti. 103. 

pancame ‘nuvdJce navamali Wiay-dali. paUcamo 'nuvakas savidptalj,, 

III 29. 1 . uecdippravd^ ha kdupayeyald kduravyo rdyd ''Ha. 
tasya ha kegf ddvbhyah pahodlo rdjd, svasrlya'^ dsa. tdvl' hd 
’’nyonyasya priydv dsatuh. 2. sa, ho Hodippravcth^ kdupayeyd^ 
Hindi lokdt prey dy a. tasmin ha prete kepf ddrbhyo Hanye mr ga- 
in. 28. 1 . “To what?” “To the world of brahman.'’^ It 
carries him forth to the sun. 2. He says to the sun : “ Carry me 
forth.” “To what?” “To the world of brahman.'''' It carries 
tim forth to the moon. He thus wanders to and fro between 
these divinities. 3. This is the end. There is no carrying forth 
beyond this [limit]. And all the worlds beyond this [limit] 
of which we have spoken, they are all obtained, they are con- 
quered, in all of them there is unrestricted rhovement for him 
who knows thus. 4. If he should wish: “May I be born here 
again,” on whatever family he might fix his thoughts, be it a 
Brflhmnn-f.Tmilr. bo it a royal family, into that he is born. He 
>)ii a^con-iing to this world again fore-knowing, s. And 
^atyayani said : “ Ofttimes, indeed, this world here is very ill. 
Now for the sake of it they talk to each other or toil [saying]; 

‘ Who having thrown that away would come here again ? he 
would be only there.’ ” 

III. 29. 1 . Uccai 99 ravas Kaupayeya was a king of the Kurus. 
Now Ke 9 in Darbhya, king of the Pancalas, was his sister’s son. 
And they were dear to each other. 2. This Uccai 99 ravas Kiiu- 
payeya departed from this world. When he had departed, Ke 9 in 


38. ^B. prathamo. ^B. brdh-. A . 21 cancelled in red. '‘insert 
here e.so ti/am dbhipravahati. pra md vahe Hi. Mm abhl Hi. brahmano 

lokam iti derate anusarhearati. ® B. Hmi. '' altered, red, to 

-distha. “ te.su. ® insert 'yd. bruvate. “ B. inserts cd. 
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yarn cacdra priyam mninlsamdnaJi. s. sa ha tathdi "‘va palya- 
yamdno mrgdn prasaranrd antarendi ’vo ’’ccdigpravasam’ hdu- 
payeyam adhyagama. 4. tarn ho hidca. dtpyami smSj jdntiml 
Hi. na drpyasl Hi ho '‘vdca jdndn. s(f evd Hmi yam md many am 
iti. 5. atha yad bhagava dhur iti ho H}dca> ya civir bhavaty 
anye ‘sya lokam upayantl Hy atha Jcatham apaho ma dvir bhavi- 
twn iti. 6, oni iti ho ^vdca yadd, vdi tasya lohasya goptdo-ani 
airide Ha,s^ ta dmr abhuvam apriyam ca’'® 'sya mn&sydmy amt 
Gdi 'nam pdsisydml 'ti. i. tathd bhagava iti ho''‘ 'vdca. tarn vdi 
nu tvd parisvqjd iti. tarn ha sma parisvajamdno yathd dhu- 
mam vd 'pi 'ydd vdyum vd'"' "kdpam vd 'gnyaraim vd ’po vdi 
'vam ha smdi 'nam vyeti, na ha snidi 'nam parisvangdyo 'pala,- 
bJiate. lOJf. 

m§the ‘nuvdlce pratliamali Jtha^dah. 

III. 30. I, sa ho 'vdoa' yad vdi te purd ruptam dslt tat te 
rupam. ncd tu tvd parisvangdyo''" 'palabJud iti. a. om iti ho 
'vdoa brdhmano vdi me sdma vidvdn sdmno 'dac/dyat. sa me 
‘■panrena sdmnd parlrdmf adhunot. tad yasya vdi Inla sdma 

Darbliya went hunting in the woods, wishing to remove his sad- 
ness. 3. While he was thus i*oaming about, chasing deer, he 
perceived just between [himself and the game] Uccai 99 ravas 
Kaupayeya. 4, He said to him : ‘‘ Am I really crazy, [or] do I 
know?” “Thou art not crazy,” he (IT.) said, “thou knowest. I 
am he whom thou thinkest me to be.” 8 . “How since they say, 
reverend sir,” he (K.) said, “‘if one becoraeth manifest, others 
go to his world,’ how then hast thou been able to become man- 
ifest unto me?” e. “Yes,” he (TJ.) said; “when I have found 
the keeper of that world, thereupon I have become manifest unto 
thee [thinking] : ‘I will remove his sadness and I will teach him.’ ” 
7. “Even so, reverend sir,” he (K.) said; “verily now let me 
embrace thee.” When he [tried to] embrace him, as if one were 
to approach smoke, or wind, or space, or the gleam of fire, or 
water, even thus he escaped him. He [could] not take hold of him 
for an embrace. 

III. 30. 1 . He (K.) said : “Verily, what appearance thou hadst 
formerly, that appearance thou hast [even now] ; yet I [can] not 
take hold of thee for an embrace.” 2 . “Yes,” he (U.) said; “a 
Brahman who knew the sdman sang the udgltha for me with the 
sdman. By means of the bodiless sdman he shook off my bodies. 


39. ^prassar-. ''A. Hca^r-; B. Hcaipr-. ^ya. ^ata. “B. va. “Tie. 
vd. 
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mdvan $amno "‘dgayati de^atdnmn eva salohatdm gamayatl 
Hi. 8 . patangah prdjcipatya iti ho '‘'odca prajdpateh priyah 
putra dsa.^ sa tasmd etat sdmd ^bravit. tena sa rsJinCmi udagdyat. 
tct, et(T rsayo dhutaparird iti. 4. eteno eva sdmoie Hi ho ^vdca 
praldpatir devdndm iidagdyat. ta eta upari devd dhutapavird 
iti. d. tasmioi hdi hiam anupapdsa. tarn hd ’’nnpisyo Hjdca yas 
smdi ’odi^ Hat sdnia vidydt sa smdi ’«a ta udgdyat'o iti. 6. sa, 
hd '‘nupista'’ ajagCmia. sa ha sma JcurupaficCddndmT' hrdhniandn 
itpaprcchamdnap carati. 105. 

saspie Hmvdke dvitiyali khan^ah. 

III. 31. 1 . vyudhacehandasd vdi dvddapdhena yaksyamdno’' 
Hmi. sa yo^ was® tat sdma veda*‘ yad aham ‘neda sa eva ma iidgd- 
syati. mirndhsadhvam iti. s. tasmdi ha mlmdnsamdndndm, ekap 
cana [n«] sampraty abhidadhdti. 3. sa, ha tathdi ^va palyaya- 
mdnap pmapdne'^ vd^ vand vdl ’‘"‘vrtlpaydnam upddhdvaydm 
cahdra. tarn ha cdyamdnalT prajahdu. 4 . tarn ho "^vdca ho ‘si 
Hi. brdhmano ‘smi prdtrdo hhdlla iti. 6, sa him vetthe Hi. same 
Hi. 6. om iti ho "‘vdea. vyudhacehandasd vdi dvddapdhena 

Verily, whose udgltha one who knoweth the sdman singeth with 
the sdman., him he causeth to go to the same world with the 
divinities.” s. “ Patanga Prfijapatya,” he said, “ was a dear son of 
Prajfipati. To him he told this sdman. With it he sang the 
udgltha of (for) the sages {rsi). [Thus] these same sages have 
shaken off their bodies. 4. And with this sdman , he said, 
“ Prajapati sang the udgltha of (for) the gods, [Thus] these same 
gods above have shaken off their bodies.” 5. in this he (tJ.) in- 
structed him (K.). Having instructed him, he said : “ Whoever 
shall know this sdman, let only him sing the tidgltha for thee.” 
6. He, being instructed, returned. He went about asking ques- 
tions of the Brahmans of the Kurus and Pahcfilas. 

III. 31. 1 . [He said:] “I am going to sacrifice with a twelve- 
day sacrifice having its metres transposed. Who of you knoweth 
that which i know, he alone shall sing the udgltha for 

me. Ponder !” a. Of them pondering not one answered him 
precisely, s. He wandering about in the same way, drove up unto 
one lying covered in a cemetery or a grove. Fearing him he (P.) 
started away. 4 . He (K.) said to him : “ Who art thou ?” “ I am 
'a Brahman, Pratrda Bhalla.” 5 . “As such what dost thou know ?” 
“The sdmanT e, “Very well,” he (K.) said; “lam going to 


30. ® a. ’ dam. ® ve. ^ ~s0. B. -pdfie-, 

31. ^yadi. ^ivam. ^vettha. ^ gmaprund 
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yaksyamano^° ‘smi. sa yadi tvam tat sama vettha yad aham 
veda^'^ tvam eva ma udgasyasiB mlmdnsasve ^ti. 7. tasmdi ha 
mwncihsamdnas tad eva^^ sampraty ahhidadhdu. s, tam ho ^vdcd 
^yam ma udgdsyatl 9. tasmdi ha ’kurupahcdldndm}^ hrdh- 

mand asuyanta^'^ dhur esu ha i)d ay am hulyesu^’‘ satsu ^dgdsyutV'^ 
hasmd ay am alam}^ iti. 10. alam nvdi^^ mahyam iti ha smd 
'‘'‘ha. sdi ’wa dam masyd dam matdydi Hasya hd dam^^ 
^jjagdiL ta,smdd dlamydildjodgdte ^ty dlchyapayanti. 106 . 

sa^Pie ‘nuvdke tYtlyaJ} hhandal^, 

III. 32 . 1. tad dha sdtyaldrtd dhur yam vayarh devatdm upds- 
maha ekam eva vayam tasydi devatdydi rupam gavy ddigdma 
ekam vdhana ekarh hastiny ekam purusa ekam sarvesu bhutesu, 
tasyd eve '‘dam devatdydi sarvam rupam iti. 2. tad etad ekam 
eva rupam prana eva. ydvad dhy eva prdnena prdniti tavad 
rupam hhavati tad‘ rupam bhavati. 3. tad atha yadd prana 
utkrdmati ddrv eve^ '‘va bhuto^ diarthyahl parig,isyate na kim 
cana rupam. 4, tasyd ^utardtmd tapah. tasmdt tapyamdnasyo 
dnatarah prdno bhavati. s. tapaso hitardtmd ‘‘gn'ih. sa niruk- 

sacrifice with a twelve-day sacrifice having its metres transposed. 
If thou knowest that sdman which I know, thou shall sing the 
iidgltha, for me. Ponder.” 7. He, pondering, answered him that 
precisely, s. He (K.) said to him : “This one here shall sing the 
udgitha for me.” 9. Complaining of him the Brahmans of the 
Kurus and Pancrdas said: “While those here are of the family, 
shall he sing the udgitha ? To whom is he acceptable ?” 
10. “ Verily, he is acceptable {alam) to me,” he (K.) said. 
he sr: li!' ;:*--:-, ptably {alam). Therefore they call him 

the ' 't ig-if i,- 

III. 32 . 1. This the Satyakirtas say: “As to the divinity 
which we worship, of that divinity we point out one form to be 
in the cow, one in a draught-animal, one in the elephant, one in 
man, one in all creatures. This is the complete form of this 
divinity.” 2, That same one form is breath. For as long as one 
breathes with breath so long there is form; that is form. 3. And 
when breath departs he is left useless, having become just like a 
log, [and] no form whatever [is left]. 4. His inner self is heat 
(penance). Therefore the breath of one who is heated (who 
practices penance) becomes hotter, e. The inner self of heat 


31. msexts yad aTiaiit vettha. A. corrected from -ii. 

B. inserts ito. ’•‘om. lYi. ^®B. -jpawc-. ^^asu-. ^’’hulesu. ’®’grds-. 
B. arriam. ““ A. nydi, after this a ma is cancelled in A. insert ma. 
evdu. 
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tah. tasmat sa dahatV e. atha ^ dhide'oata'm.^ iyam evfd ^sd 
devcitCo yo ^yam pmate^ tasminn etasminn dpo ‘ntah. tad annam. 
so ‘ruksa updsitavyah. yad asminn dpo ^ntas tend Ydksah. 

7. tasyd ^ntardtmd tap>as. tasmdd esq dtapaty mnatarah pavate. 

8. tapaso ‘ntardtmd mdyut. sa niruktali. tasmat so ^rt dahati.^ 

9. tdni vd etdni oat's dri sdma prdno van manas svarah. sa esa 
prano vdod karoti manonetrah. tasya svara eva prajdh. prajd- 
vdn hhavati ya evam veda. 107, 

sa$tJie ‘nuvdke eaturthah Jchandah. 

in. 33, 1 . sa yo vdyuh prd'na eva sah. yo '■gniT vdg eva sd. 
yap oandramd mana eva tad. yal ddityas svara eva sah. tasmdd 
etam ddityam dhus svara etl "'ti. a. sa yo ha vd amur devatd 
updste yd amur adhidevata'th durupd^ vd etd duranusamprdpyai^ 
iva. has tad veda ya.dy etd anu vd samprdpnu,ydn na vd. a. atha 
ya end adhydtmam updste sa hd ^ntidevo hhavati. nirflryanti ’ya 
vd* ita etd. [t\asya vd etdp parlrasya saha prd'neiia nirpryanti. 
ha u eva tad veda yady etd anu vd samprdpnuydn na vd.^ 
4 . atha ya end uhhaylr^ ekadhd hhavantlr veda sa evd hiusthyd 

(penance) is fire. That is distinct. Therefore it burns, e. Now 
with rea^ard to the divinities. He is this divinity who cleanses 
here. Within him are the waters. These are food. He is to be 
worshiped as soft. Because the waters are in him, therefore [he 
is] soft. 7. His inner self is heat. Therefore it blows hotter 
when [the sun] shines. 8, The inner self of heat is lightning. 
That is distinct. Therefore it also burns. 0 . Verily these four 
[are] the sdman : breath, speech, mind, [and] tone. That same 
Breath, having mind as its guide, acts through speech. Of it 
tone is thd offspring. Rich in offspring becomes he who knows 
thus, 

HI. 33. 1 . Vayu is breath, Agni is speech, the moon is mind, 
the sun is tone. Therefore they say of this sun : “ He goeth as 
tone.” 2 . If any one worships yonder divinities, namely those 
[that are defined] with regard to the divinities — verily, they are 
of evil form, hard to be completely attained, as it were. Who 
knows whether he will completely attain unto them or not ? 
3. Now if any one worships them [as defined] with regard to the 
self, he becomes one who is near the gods. They waste away, 
as it were, from here. Verily these [divinities] waste away along 
with the breath of his body. And who knows whether he will 
completely attain unto them or not ? 4. Now he who knows both 


33. ®A. dati. ®B. -daiv-. ’-p-. ®B. repeats tdni vdsitavyo (!) yad 

asminn dpo ‘ntas tasmat so ‘pi dahati, 

38. ’ B. yadd. ® -rUvd. ® -dpd. ^ A. ea, ® vd. ® uhhedhir. 
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sama veda sa dtmdnam veda sa brahma veda. 5. tad u/mh 
prdde^amatrdd va ita eta ekam hhavanti. ato hy ayam pranas' 
sva.rya^ upar^f upari vartata iti. 6. atha hdi 'ha dhup catur- 
■anguldd"' vd ita etd eham bhavantl Hi, ato hy end 'yam p>vdnas' 
svarya^ upary^ upaH nartata iti. 7. sa esa brahmana" dvartah. 
sa ya evam etam brahmana" dvartam redd 'bhy enam prajdh 
pa§iana dnaHante earn am dyur eti. a. sa yo hdi 'vam vidnan 
prdnena prdnyd 'pdnend 'pdnya manasdi 'td ubhaylr denatd 
dtmany etya muhha ddhatte tasya sarvam dptam bhanaU sarvam 
jitarn. na hd 'sya hay can.a kdmo ^ndpto bhavati ya era.m veda. 
108 . 

saspie '•nuvdJce paHeamali Jehandah. 

III. 34. I. tad etan mithunam yad ndk ca prdnay ea. mithu^ 
nam rksdme. dcaturam vdnal mitlvunam prajananam. 2 . tad 
yatrd. 'da, dha somaJi panala iti no 'pdnartadhnam iti od tat 
sahdi 'na ndcd manasd p>rdnena snarena hinhurnanti. tad hinha- 
renal mitlmnani hriyate. s, sahdi 'na ndcd manasd prdnena 
sv arena nidhanam upjayanti. tan nidhan&na mithunam hriyate. 
4. tat .mptanidham sdmnah. saptahrtncd udgdtd "tmdnam ca 

these kinds [of divinities] as unified, lie immediately knows the 
sdman.^ he knows the self, he knows the brahman, s. This they 
say: “From the size of a span from here these [divinities] 
become one. For from here this breath turneth sounding 
upward and upward.” e. And some say : “ From [the size of] 
four fingers from here these [divinities] become one. For from 
here this breath turneth sounding upward and upward.” 7 . That 
is the turn of the brahman. He who thus knows this turn of the 
brahman, unto him offspring [and] domestic animals turn; he 
goes to complete age. a. He who, knowing thus, breathing with 
breath, exhaling with exhalation, coming into the self, puts these 
divinities of both kinds with the mind in the mouth, by him 
everytliing is obtained, everything conquered. No wish soever 
of him is unattained who knows thus. 

III. 34. 1 , Those are this couple, viz. speech and breath; a 
couple are rc and sdman. Verily to the fourth [generation] a 
pair is generative. 2 . Now where one says here either “Soma 
cleanses itself,” or “Turn ye hither,” they thus utter the 
hihkdra along with speech, with mind, with breath, with tone. 
With the hihkdra a couple is thus brought about, a. They also 
perform the nidhana along with speech, with mind, with breath, 
with tone. With the nidhana a couple is thus brought about. 

4. That is the sevenfold of the sdman. Seven times the udgdta/r 

93. '‘-a. *svayy. ®-W(l). ^^brahmay,. 

34. ’papa. ^~kdra. *-d, 
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yajamanam cd ^ariTcit prajanayati. s. yddfpasyo ha vM veto 
hhavati tddfQam sayyibhavati yadi vdi puTusasya puTusa eva 
yadi gor gdur eva yady apvasyd ’py« 6va yadi mvgasya nirga 
eva. ycisydi r&to hhavati tad 6va sambhavati. o, tad yathd 
ha vdi suvarnam hiranyam agnCiu pTUsyamdnam^ kalydnataram 
kdlydnaiaram hhavaty mam eva kalydnatarena kalydnatarend 
^’’tniand samhhavati ya evuTh veda-. 7. tad etad red' '‘hhyanueyate. 
109. 

§a0ie ‘"tmvake ^a^iaJj khaydaii. 

’ III. 35. 1 . patahgam aktam' asurasya mdiynyd 

hrdd pagyanti manasd mpnpeitah: 
mmudre antah kavayo vi oakmte 

marlclndm padam icchanti vedhasa 
iti. 3 . patahgam aktam iti. prdno vdi patangah. patann iva 
hy esv ahgesv ati ratham udlksate.'^ patahg a ity deaksate. ». asu- 
rasya mdyaye ^ti. mano^ vd asuram. tad^ dhy asusu ramate. 
tasydi ’?« mdyayd Ictah. 4. hrdd pagyanti manasd vipageita 
iti. hrddi'' ^va'' hy ete pagyanti yan manasd vipageitah. e. sarn- 
udre antah kavayo vi eaksata iti. puruso vdi samudra evamvida 
u kavayah, to' imdm pitruse ‘ntar vdeam vicaksate. e. marlel- 

causes himself and the sacrificer to he horn from the body. 
6. And verily of what kind [of being] the seed is, that kind [of 
being] arises: if it be of a man, a man; if of a cow, a cow; if of 
a horse, a horse; if of a deer, a deer. ' Of what [being] the seed 
is, just that being is born. 6. Now as gold of ^ood color being 
cast into the fire becomes more and more beautiful, even so he 
comes into being with a more and more beautiful self who 
knows thu«. 7. That same is referred to in a re. 

III. 35. 1 . “The winged one, adorned with the magic of an 
Asura, with the heart the inspired [bards] see, with the mind. 
Within the sea the sages look about; the faithful seek the track 
of the rays.” a. ‘The winged one, adorned breath is the 
winged one. For flying [pa^an)., as it were, in these limbs 
(«%a), he looks up beyond the chariot (?). [Therefore] he is 
called winged one (patahga). s. ‘ With the magic of an Asura’: 
mind is asura[-]ike]. For it rests {^yram) in the vital airs {asu). 
He is acLorned with its magic. 4. ‘With the heart, with the 
mind the inspired [bards] see’: for verily the inspired ones see 
with the heart as with the mind. 6. ‘ Within the sea the sages 
look about’ : verily man is the sea, and those who know thus are 
the sages. They look about for this speech within man. e. ‘The 
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ndm padam icchanti vedhasa iti. mcmcya iva vd etd devatd yad 
agnir vdyur ddityag candramdh. i. na ha vd etdsdm devatmidm 
padam asti. padeno ha vcif punarmrtyur anveti. s. tad etad 
ananvitam scirna punarmriyund. ati pwiarmrtyuTh tarati ya 
evam veda. 110. 

jas^/ie 'nuvahe saptamah khandaJi. 

in. 36. ]. patango vdcam manasd, hibharti 

tmh gandharvo ^vadad garhhe^ antah : 
tarn dyotumdiidm^ snaryam manudim , 

rtasya pade kavayo ni pdntl 

Hi. a. patango vdoam manasd hibharti Hi. prdno vdi patangah. 
sa imam vdcam manasd hibharti. 3 , tdm gandharvo '•vadad* 
garhhe antar iti. prdno vdi gandharvah purusa u garbhah, sa 
imam puruse Hitar'^ vdcam vadati. \. tdm dyotamdndm sva- 
ryam^ manlsdm iti. svaryd hy esd vianlsd yad vdk. s, rtasya 
pade kavayo ni pdntl Hi. mano vd rtam evamvida u kavayah. 
om ity etad evd ’’ksaram rtam.^ tena yad ream mlmdhsante yad 
yajur yat sdma tad endm nipdnti. 111. 

^a^pie ‘nuvdke ‘^tarnali Tchar.^afy- 

faithful seek the track of the rays’: rays, as it -were, are these 
divinities, viz. Agni, Vayii, sun, [and] moon. 7. Verily, of those 
divinities there is no track. [For] % means of a track second 
death goes after, a. That same is the sdman which is not gone 
after by second death. He crosses over second death who knows 
thus, 

III. 36, 1 . “The winged one beareth speech with the mind; that 
[speech] the Gandharva spoke within the womb; this brj.lliant 
sounding wisdom the poets guard in the place of [sacred] order.” 

2 , ‘The winged one beareth speech with the mind’: verily, 
breath is the winged one; he bears this speech with the mind. 

3. ‘That [speech] the Gandharva spoke within the womb’: verily 
bi’eath is the Gandharva, and man is’ the womb. He speaks this 
speech within man. 4 . ‘This brilliant, sounding wisdom’: for 
sounding is this wisdom, viz. speech. 6, ‘ The poets guard in 
the place of [sacred] order’: verily, mind is the [sacred] order, 
and those who know thus are the poets; om, that syllable is the 
[sacred] order. In that they reflect with it on the rc, on the 
yajus, on the sdman, thereby they guard this [wisdom]. 


35. 8 A. ve. 

36. ^ -o. ® -d. 8 vadati. ^ ant-. ® -a. ® The MSS. have om ity . . . . 
ftam after yat sdma. 
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HI. 37. 1 . apapyam gopam anipadymiianam 

a ca para ca pjathibhip carantam : 

SCI sadhricis^ sa visuolr vasana 
d varwartti b/ncvcmesv antar 

iti. 2 . apapyam gopam anipadyamdnam iti. prdno odi gopdh. 
sa hi "‘dam saroam anipadyamdno gopdyatL 8 . d oa para oa 
pathihhip carantam iti. tad ye ca ha vd ime prdnd anu ca rap- 
may a etdir ha vd esa etad d ca para ca pathihhip carati. 4 . sa, 
sadhrlcis sa visucir vasdna iti. sadhriclp ca hy csa etad, vimcdp 
£,a prajd vastei^ e. d varlvartti hhuvanesv antar iti. esa hy evdi 
\m hlmvancsv antar dvarwartti. e. sa esa indra udgithah. sa 
yaddi ’sa indra udgitha dgacchati ndi ’vo ’dgdtiip go ’pagdtrnmh^ 
ca vijhdyate. ita evo ’’rdhvas'" svar udetL sa upari murdhno 
hldyati. n. sa vidydd dgamad^ indro ne ’ha hap cana pdpind 
nycmgah paripehsyata^ iti. tasmin ha na hap cana papmd nyah- 
gah paripisyate. 8. tad etad’ ahhrdtrvycm^ sdma. na ha vd 
indrah ham cana hhrdtrvyam papyate. sa, yathe ’ndro na haih 
cana hhrdtrvyam papyata evam eva \na'] ham cana hhrdtrvyam 
papyate ya etad evam vedd ’tho yccsydi ’vam vidvdn udgdyati. 
im. 

^a§ihe ‘nuvdke navamah hhav),^1j,' §(^tho ‘nuvdkas samdptali. 

III. 88. I. pragdpatim brahma ’srjata. tarn apapyam amu- 
hham} asrjata. 2 . tarn aprapapyam^ amuhham payitnam hrahmd 
’’vipctt. purusyam^ tat. prdno vdi brahma, pjrdno vCivdi ’nam tad 
dvipat. 3. saudatisthat prajdndmjanayitd. tarn raJcsdhsy^^ anva- 

IIl. 37. 1 . “1 saw the keeper who doth not fall down moving to 
and fro bj the paths. Clad in the converging and diverging 
ones, he oft turneth hither within created beings.” a. H saw tlie 
keeper who doth not fall down verily breath. is the keeper. For 
he keeps this all without falling down. 3. ‘Moving to and fro 
by the paths’: now what these breaths here and yonder rays are, 
by them as paths he thus moves to and fro. 4. ‘ Clad in the con- 
verging and diverging ones for he is thus clad in converging 
and diverging offspring. 6. ‘ He oft turneth hither within created 
beings’: for he often does turn hither within these created 
beings, e-s = I. 45. 4-6. 

III. 38. I. The brahman created Prajapati, It created him 
not seeing, without mouth. 2 . Him lying not looking, without 
mouth, the brahman entered. That [became ?] human. Verily 
the brahman is breath. Breath, indeed, entered him thus. 3. He 
arose, a generator of progeny. Him the Raksases fastened on. 

37. 1 -He-; at the beginning of this pada all MSS. insert atim. ® B. . 

saste. ^-dhva. ^agad. ^parise-. "‘eta. ^bhr-. 

38. ' mukh-. ^ aprav-. ^ -sown. * A. -dsy. 
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sacanta.^ 4. tarn etad eva sdma gdyann atrdyata. yad gdyann'^ 
atrdyata tad gdyatrasya gdyatratvam. 5, trdyata enam sarim- 
smdt p(~qwi.(i)LO mucyate ya evam veda. e. tarn upd ^smdi gay aid 
nara ity red p'a'oanlyeno’ ^pdgdyan.^ 7. yad 'upd '‘snidl gdyatd 
nara itJ ten a gdyairam, ahhavat, tasmdd esdi ’ pratipat kdryd. 
8. pai'Kinidndye hiddvd ahhi devam iyd-hum-bhd-Jcsdtd iti sodapd 
'^'kmi'dny alhyagdyanta,^^ sodapakalam^'^ vdi brahma, kaldpa evdi 
^narh tad brahma ’^mpat. o. tad etac caturrmpatyaksaram gdya- 
tram. astdksarah prastdvahJ^ sodapCiksaram gltam tao caturvih- 
patis sampadyante. eaturvinpatyardhamdsas^* m'rhvatsarah. sam- 
vatsarm sdma. 10 . td'^ reap parlrrena mrtyur anvditat. tad yao 
Gharwrwat tmi mrtyor dptarn. atha yad apariram tad amrtam. 
tasyd ^parirena sdmnd parlo'dny adhunot. 113. 

saptame ‘nuvahe prafliamab. Wiandoli. 

III. 39. 1 . oudSc ovdSo ordSc hum bhd oud iti wdapd ’’ksardny 
ubhyagdyata. sodapakalo^ vdi purusah. kaldpa era ’sya tac 
charlrdny adhunot. 2 . sa eso ’‘pahatapdpmd dhutaparirah. tad 
ekkriydvrtiyuddsamgdyaty 0 ity uddsa. d iti dvrdydt. rag iti 

4. Him one singing this same soman I’escued. Because he singing 
(gdyan) rescued {atrdyata), that is the reason why the gdyatra 
[-sdman] is called so. s. One rescues him, from all evil he is 
delivered, who knows thus. e. They sang unto him with the ro 
which belongs to the preliminary invocation : “ Sing, ye men, 
unto this one.” Inasmuch as [it runs]: “^Sing {^gcij, ye men, 
unto this one,” hence it became the gdyatra {-sdman). There- 
fore this is to be made the introductory verse, s. “Unto Indn, 
who is being purified, who desires to sacrifice to the god,” thus they 
sang sixteen syllables unto [him]. Verily sixteenfold is the hrah.- 
man. Part by part the brahman thus entered him. 9 . That 
same is the gdyatra \_-sdman'\ with twenty-four syllables. The 
prastdra has eight syllables. The song {glta) has sixteen sylla- 
bles. Thus twenty-four are obtained. Twenty-four half -months 
has the year ; the year is the sdman. 10 . Because of the body 
death went after these re’s. What is possessed of a body, that 
is obtained by death ; and what is bodiless, that is immortal. 
By means of the bodiless sdman he shook off this one’s bodies. 

III. 39. I. He sang unto [him] sixteen syllables : ovdc, oruc, 
or do, hum, bhd, ord. Sixteenfold is man. Part by part he thus 
shook off his bodies. 2 . That same one had evil smitten away, 
his body shaken off speech {rad) is the brahman ; that 


38. ® anusac-. ® gdyatrahn. ’ pravasly-. ® 'pdgd-, B, -Idm,. prdst-. 
tarn. A. -yata. -sds, 
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tad brahma, tad id antariksam so ‘yc(/rh vdyuh pavate. hum iti 
Gandramah. hhd ity adityah. s. etasya ha vd idani aksarasya 
krator^ hhdtl "‘ty dcaksate. 4. etasya ha vd idam aksarasya 
krator^ ahhram ity deaksate. b, etasya ha vd idam aksarasya^ 
kratolf kubhram ity dcaksate. b. etasya ha vd idam aksarasya 

krato^ pubhram ity dcaksate. ^. etasya ha vd idam aksarasya 

krator^ vrsablud ity dcaksate. 8. etasya ha vd idam aksarasya 

krator^ darbhad ity dcaksate. 9. etasya ha vd idam aksarasya 

krator^ yo bhdt'd ^ty dcaksate. jo. etasya ha, vd idam aksarasya, 
kratos^ sambhavatl ^ty dcaksate. ii. tad yat kirh ca hhdS iti ca 
hhdS’^ iti ca tad etan mithunam gdyatram. pra mithunena jdyate 
ya evam veda. llJj.. 

aaptame ‘nuvaJce dvitlyalj, Ichayyialy 

III. 40. 1. tad etad amrtam gdyatram. etena vdi prajdpatir 
amrtatvam agacchad etena devd etena rsayah. a, tad etad brah- 
ma prajdpataye dmavit prajdpatif/ paramesthme prdgdpatydya 
paramesthi prdjdpatyo devdya sa,vitre devas savitd ’gnaye ‘gnir 
indrdye ’ndrah kdpyapdya kdpyapa rpyaprhgdya kdpyapdya 
rpyaprhgah kdpyapo devatarase pyavasayandycd kdpyapdya 
devatardp pydvasdyanah kdpyapap prusdya vdhneydya kdpya- 
pdya pruso^ vahneyaJd kdpyapa indrotdyak ddivdpdya pduna- 

atmosphere is Vayu who cleanses here ; hum is the moon ; bhd 
is the sun. s. In virtue of this syllable they say of him : “ He 
shineth.” 4. In virtue of this syllable they say of him abJcra 
(cloud), b. In virtue of this syllable they say of him kubhra. 

6. In virtue of this syllable they say of him pubhra (white). 

7. In virtue of this syllable they say of him vrsabha (bull). 

8. In virtue of this syllable they say of him darbha, 9. In virtue 
of this syllable they say of him “he who shineth.” lo. In virtue 
of this syllable they say of him “he cometh into existence.” 
11. Whatsoever is bhd and bhd, that is the couple, the gdyatra 
[-sdman\. By copulation he is propagated who knows thus. 

III. 40. 1. That is the immoi’tal gdyatra \-sdmari\. By means 
of it Prajapati went unto immortality, by means of it the gods, 
by means of it the sages {rsi). 2. That same the brahman told 
to Prajapati; Prajapati to Paramesthin Prajapatya; Paramcsthin 
Prajapatya to god Savitar; god Savitar to Agni; Agni to Indra; 
Indra to Ka9yapa; Kapyapa to R9ya9rhga Ktlpyapa; E.9ya9mga 
Ka9yapa to Devataras ^yavasayana Ka9yapa; Hevataras 9yava- 
sayana Ka9yapa to ^rusa Vahneya Ka9yapa; Qrusa Vahneya 

39. ^krt-. ®so MSS. ^-sw. ®B. vvvr§-. ^ A. daWia; B. sambhavatl. 

’ ya hhdU. ® bh. 

40. ^ B. inserts Mgyapo. = A. gyavasaya. » A. hlmso; B. guso. * B. 
vdkhne-. ® A. indrdt-. 
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hdye ’‘nch'oto ddiivapap^ QUMnaho drtaya dindrotaye ^dunaJcdyci 
drtir Ciindrotip pciuncikah pulusdya praainayogyaya pulusah 
prficlnayogyas satyayajniiya pdulusaye prdeinayogydya- satya- 
yajnah 2>duluHh prdcinayogyas som,apismU,ya sdtyaya^nmje prd- 
olnayogydya soniagKsmas sdtyayajniJi prdcinayogyo hrtsvdpa- 
ydyd ^Hlaheydycd mdhmrsdya ragne hrtsvdpaya dllaJceyo mdhd- 
vrso o'cijd janaprutdya^ Jmndviydya janapriitah hdndinyas sdya- 
Myajanapruteympf handmydya sayako jdnagruteyah kmidmyo 
nagarine jdnapniteydya kCmdoiydya nagarl jdnapruteyah Jmn- 
dviyap pangdya^^ petty ay anaya^'^ atreyaya ^angap patyayanir 
dtreyo ramdya Jeratujateyaya vaiyaghrapadyaya rdmah k^'d- 
tuidteyo vavydgkrapadyah — 115. 

saptarne ‘nnvake tftlyaJh khandaJi. 

III. 41, 1 . — pankhdya hdhhravydya pemkho bdhhravyo dah~ 
sdya kdtydyanaya^ dtreydya dahsah kdtydyaoiir dtreyaJi kan~ 
say a varakaye kanso vdrakiJi prosthapdddya vdrahydya pro- 
sthapddo rdrakyaJf kansdya vdmkydya^ kanso vdrakyo jayan- 
tdya vdrakydya jayanto vcirakyah huberdya vdrakydya hither o 
vdrakyo jayantdya vdrakydya jayanto vdrakyo janaprittdya 
vdrakydya janapruto vdrakyas sudattaya" pCtrdparydya sudattah 

Kri 9 yapa to Indrota Daivapa 9S'Unaka; Indrota Daivapa ^S-uiiaka 
to Dyti Aindroti ^‘'‘•unaka; 0rti Aindroti 9^unaka to Pulusa 
Pracinayogya; Pulusa Pracinayogya to Satyayajua Paulusi Pra- 
cinayogya; Satyayajua Paaluai Pracinayogya to Somapiisma Sat- 
yayajni Pracinayogya; Soma 9 usma Satyayajfii Pracinayogya to 
Hrtsva 9 aya Allakeya, the king of the Mahavfsas; HTtsvapaya 
Allakeya, the king of the Mahavysas, to Janapruta Kandviya ; 
Jana 9 ruta Kandviya to Sayaka Jrina 9 ruteya Kandviya; S'ayaka 
Jana 9 ’';tr.yn K-'-d'-iv.i 1.. Yagarin Jana 9 ruteya Kandviya; Na- 
garin .1- l\. r!d\ i' to Q^'hga ^iltyhyani Atreya; 

9atyay.:iii \ U*- ii:i Kratujateya Vaiyaghrapadya ; Rama 

Kratujateya V rdyaghrapadya — 

III. 41. 1 . — to_9ankha Babhravya; Babhravya to 

Daksa_ Katyayani Atreya ; Daksa Katyayani Atreya to Kansa 
Varaki; Kaiisa Varaki to Prosthapada Varakya ; Prosthapada 
Varakya to Kansa Varakya ; Kansa Varakya to Jayanta Vara- 
kya; Jayanta Vilrakya to Kubera Varakya; Kubera Varakya to 
Jayanta Varakya ; Jayanta Varakya to Jana 9 ruta Varakya ; 
Jana 9 ruta Varakya to Sudatta Para 9 arya ; Sudatta Paraparya to 

40. -pig. B. Hole-. ^ B. inserts s sdtydyaJMh prdclnayagyo hrtsvd. 

® A. jdnugr-; B. jdnaggr-. ging-. ” -ndya. 

41. ^-ndya; B. Icdtydjaya-. ^var-. ^p-. 
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para^aryo ’■sadhdyo^ Htavdya pdrdgarymjd hadha’’ uUarcth pdrd- 
paryo vip>apGite pakunimitrdya pdrdparydya mpapele chaMini- 
mitrah pdrdparyo jayantdya pctrdparyciya jayantah pdrdpar- 
yah— lie. 

saptame ‘nuvdJce caturthah Jchandah. 

III. 4*2. 1. — pydmajayantuya limhitydya pymnajayanto Utu- 
hityah palliguptdya IduJiitydya palUgupto UmJiUyas satyapravme 
Imhitydyal satyaprmd IduMtyah hrsnadhrtaye mtydhaye, hrmn- 
dhrtis sdtyaJdp pyumasujayantdya Iduhitydya pyanicmVijayanto 
Iduhityah hrsnadattdya Iduhitydya hrmadatto Idtihityo mitra- 
hhutaye Iduhitydya mitrahhfitir* Iduhityap pydmajayantdya. 
Iduhitydya pydmajayanto Iduhityas trimddya krsnardtdya Idu- 
hitydya trivedah Jcrsnardto Iduhityo yapasmne jayantdya Idu- 
hitydya^ yapasm jayanto Iduhityo jayahdya Iduhitydya jayako 
Iduhityah krsnardtdya Iduhitydya krsnardto Iduhityo daksajayan- 
tdya Iduhitydya daksajayanto Iduhityo vipapoite drdhajayan- 
tdya Iduhitydya vipapeid drdhajayanto Iduhityo vdipapQitdya^ 
ddrdhajayaoitaye drdhajayantdya Iduhitydya vdipapeito ddr- 
dhajayaoitir^ drdhajayanto Iduhityo ndipapoitdya ddrdhajayaoi- 
taye guptdya Iduhitydya. a. tad etad amrtam gdyatram atha 
ydny anydni gltdni kdmydny eva tdni kdmydny eva tdoii. 117 . 
saptame ‘oiuvdhe paftcamal). khaoidah. saptamo ‘nuvakas samdptali. • 

Asadha IJttara Paraparya ; Asad^ha XJttara Para9arya to Vipa9cit 
Qakunimitra Para9arya ; Vipapcit Parapavya to 

J ayanta Para9arya ; J ayanta Paraparya — 

III. 42 . 1. ^ — to 9 .yamaj ayanta Liiuhitya; ayanta Lfiu- 

hitya to Palligupta Lauhitya ; Palligupta Lauhitya to Satya9ra- 
vas LauHtya ; Satyapravas Lauhitya to Kysnadhrti Satyaki ; 
Krsnadhrti Satyaki to Qyamasuj ayanta Lauhitya ; 
j ayanta Lauhitya to Krsnadatta Lauhitya ; Krsnadatta Lauhitya 
to Mitrabhuti Lauhitya ; Mitrabhuti Lauhitya to ^y am aj ayanta 
Lauhitya ; ^yS-maj ayanta Lauhitya to Triveda Krsnariita Lauhi- 
tya ; Triveda Kysnarata Lauhitya to Ya9asvin Jayanta Lfiuliitya; 
Ya9asvm Jayanta Lauhitya to Jayaka Lauhitya j Jayaka Lau- 
hitya to ICpuarata Lauhitya ; Kjsnarata Lauhitya to Daksaja- 
yanta Lauhitya ; Daksajayanta Lauhitya to V'ipa9cit Drdhaja- 
yantaXauhitya ; Yipapcit Drdhajayanta Lauhitya to Vaipa9cita 
Dardhajayanti Dydhajayanta Lauhitya; yaipa9cita Xardhajayanti 
Xrdhajayanta Lauhitya to Yaipapcita Xardhajayanti Gupta Lau- 
hitya. 2. That is the immortal gdyatra[-saman'\ \ and what other 
chants there are, they are optional only, they are optional only. 

41. 4 A. sudattd; B. sudattataya. * A. as- (I); B. as-. 

42 . 1 loh-. = A. -ti. s insert gyamajayanto lauhitojaya. * vdivip-. » -d. 
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IV. 1. pvetapvo darpato harinllo ^si haritas^yrpas scmifma- 
buddho md hinsiJi. na nidm tvam vettha pradrava. 2 . yad ahhy- 
avacarano^ d)hymdisi svapantam purusam aJcovidaon ap7na- 
mayencd varmand varuno ^ntar dadhdtu md. 3. yad ahhyava- 
cararid '■hfhyavdisi svapantam purusam ahovidam ayasmayena 
varmand varuno ^ntar dadhdtu md. 4. yad ahhyavacara^xd^ 
^hhyavdisi svapantam purusam ahovidam lohamayena varma^m 
varurio ^ntar dadhdtu md. n. yad abhyavacarano"^ dhyavdisi 
svapantam puruscm\!' ahovida^h rajatamayena varmand vai'uno 
^tttar dadhdtu md. 6. yad ahhyavacarand^ ^bhyavdisi svapantam 
purusam suvar^iamayena varmand varuno ^ntar dadhdtu md. 

7 . dyur mdtd^ niatih pita namas ta dviposmia : 
graho ndmd "'si vipvdyus tasmdi te vipvdhcf namo 
namas tdrnrdya namo varundydd namo jighdhsate. s. yahsnia 
rdjan md^ mdm hihsih. rdjan yahsma md hihsth. tayos sarhvidd- 
nayos sarvam dyur aydny^ aham. 118. 

praihamo ‘mcvakas samdptali. 

IV. 2. 1 . purusp vdi yagfiah. 2 . tasya ydni caturvihpatir^ 
varsdni tat prdtassavanam. eaturvihpatyaJcsard gdyatrl. gdya- 

IV. 1. 1 . Possessing white horses, conspicuous, yellow-blue art 

thou, do not harm. Thou knowest me not ; run away. 

2 . When moving down against [him] thou descendest against 
the sleeping man unknowing, let Varuna cover ms with a stone 
armor. 8,''When moving down against [him] thou descendest 
against the sleeping man unknowing, let Varuna cover me 
with a brass armor. 4. When moving diown against [him] thou 
descendest against the sleeping man unknowing, let Varuna 
cover me with a copper armor, s. When moving down against 
[him] thou descendest against the sleeping man unknowing, let 
Varuna cover me with a silver armor, e. When moving down 
againk [him] thou descendest against the sleeping man un- 
knowing, let Varuna cover me with a golden armor. 7. Life is 
the mother, thought the father. Homage to thee, 0 drying one. 
Thou art seizer by name, possessing all life. IJnto thee then 
homage for ever. Homage to the copper-red one, homage to 
Varuna, homage to him who desires to slay. s. Consumption 
king, do not hurt me. King consumption, do not hurt. These 
two being harmonious, may I go to complete life. 

IV. 2. 1 . Man is the sacrifice, q. His [first] twenty-four years 
are the morning-libation. The gdyatri has twenty-four syllables. 

1. ^ -na. ® B. iti manmamayena. * in the following the MSS. abbrevi- 
ate. ® B, vidfana. ® -vdhdya. ’’ A. rundya. ® ah. “ 

2 . ^-ti. 
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tram pratassaranam. a, tad vasundm. prana? vdi r osar ah. 
prdnd hi '‘dam sarvam vasv ddadate. 4. sa yady enam etasmin 
hdla upatapad upadravet aa hruy at prana? vasava idam me prd- 
tassavanam madhyandinena savanend '‘rmaamtannte Hi. agado 
hdi ’’ra hharati. s. atha ydni caiu^Gatrdrih^atam va7'sdni‘ tan 
mddhyandmam savanam. catupeatrdrihgadaksard tristup. trdi- 
stubham mddhyandinam savanam. 6. tad rudrd^mm. prdiyd 
vdi rudrdh. p)vd7%d hi ''dam sarvam rodayanti, 7. sii yady enam 
etasmin kdla, upatapad upadravet sa brwjdt prdoid rudrd idam 
7ne inddhyandmam savanam trtlyasavanend ^nusamtanute Hi. 
agado hdi ‘va bhavati. b. atha ydny astdeatvarihgatarri varsdni 
tat trtlyasavanani. astdcatvdrih^adaksard jagatl. jayuHa^n trtl- 
yasa/vanam. 9, tad dditydndm. prdnd vd dditydh, prdnd hi 
'‘dam sarvam ddadate. 10 , sa yady enam etasmin kdla upatapad 
ujjadravet sa bruydt prdnd ddityd idam me trtlyasava^iam 
dyusd Hmsamtanute Hi. agado hdi "‘va bhavati. 11 . etad dha tad 
vidvdn brdhmana xivdca mahiddsa ditareya upatapati kim idam 
upatapasi yo ‘ham aneno '‘patapatd na presydml Hi. sa ha soda- 
^ag,atam varsdni jijlva. pra ha sodagagatam varsdni jlvati ndi 
'‘nam pranas sdmy'‘ dyuso jahdti ya evam veda. 119. 

dvitlyo ‘nuvakas samdptah. 

The morning-libation is connected with the gdyatrl. s. It be- 
longs to the Yasns. The breaths are the Yasiis ; for the breaths 
take to themselves all this that is good {vasu). 4 . If in that time 
an illness should attack him, he should say: “Ye breaths, ye 
Vasus, continue this moi-ning-libation of mine by the noon-liba- 
tion.” Verily he becomes well. &. His [next] forty-four years 
are the noon-libation. The tristubh has forty-four syllables. 
The noon-libation is connected with the trisUibh. e. It belongs 
to the Rudras. The breaths are the Rudras ; for the breaths 
cause the whole [universe] to wail [^ritd). 7. If in that time an 
illness should attack him, he should say : “ Ye breaths, ye Rudras, 
continue this noon-libation of mine by the evening-libation.” 
Verily he becomes well. s. Moreover his [next] forty-eight 
years are the evening-libation. The jagatl has forty-eight sylla- 
bles. The evening-libation is connected with tjie jagatl. 9. It 
belongs to the Adityas. The breaths are the Adityas ; for the 
breaths take to themselves {^^dd-\-d) this all. 10 . If in that time 
an illness should attack him, he should say: “Ye breaths, ye 
Adityas, continue this my eyening-libation by my^ life-time.” 
Verily he becomes well. 11 , Now the Brahman Mahidasa Aita- 
reya, knowing this, said in [his] illness : “Why dost thou now 
attack me, who am not to die of this illness ?” He lived a hun- 
dred and sixteen years. He lires on to a hundred and sixteen 
years, [his] breath does not leave him in the midst of his life- 
time, who knows thus. 

3. * -7x6,. ® insert vdi. * var^mdxii. ® s6my. 
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IV. 3. 1 . tryayusam'^ kapyapasya jamadagnes trydyusam^ : 

triny amrtasya pyspani irmy"^ dyunsi^ me ^krnoh. 

2 . sa no mayohhuh pitm‘^ dvipasva ^dntiho'^ ycis^ tayiuve syonah. 

3. ye ^gnayah puT^ydh pramstah prtjiimm. emu : 

tesCim' tv am asy uttamah pra^ no jlvdtave suva. 120, 
tftlyo ‘nuvakas samdptalh. 

IV. 4. 1 . aranymya vatso ^si vipv(.mdmid vipvdb/draksano^ 
‘pani pahno ‘ni vafunmya duto Hitardhindma.^ a. yathti Uam 
amrto maHyehhyo^ ^ntarhito ^sy evcvm tvam asmdn aghdyubhyo 
‘ntar dhehi. cmitardhir asi stenehhyah. 121. 

eaturtho ‘nuvdicas samaptaJp 

IV. 5, ]. vyusi savitd hhavasy udenyan visnur udyan punim^ 
udito hrhaspatir ahhiprayan maghave'^ndro vdikuntho mddhyan- 
dine hhago ‘pardhncd ^tgro deiw lohitdyann astamite yamo 
hhavasi, 2 . apnasu somo rdjd nigdydm pitrrajas^ svapne onanu- 
sydn pravigasi payasd pagun. s. virdtre hhav 0 hhavasy aparard- 
tre ‘hgird agnihotraveldydm hhrguh. 4. tasya tadl etad eva man- 

IV. 3. 1 . The threefold life-time of Ka^yapa, of Jamadagni 
the threefold life-time, the thi'ee flowers of immortality, three 
life-times thou madest for me. 2 . Enter into us, 0 thou hene- 
ficent food, which, tranquilizing, art pleasing to the body. 

3. What dirty fires are entered into the earth along, of them 
thou art the highest ; impel us unto life. 

IV. 4. 1 , Thou art the calf of the forest, possessing all names, 
all-defending; ripe of the waters art thou, Varuna’s messenger, 
concealment by name. 2 . As thou, immortal, art concealed from 
mortals, so do thou conceal us from the wicked. Thou art con- 
cealment from robbers. 

IV. 6. 1 . When it dawns, thou becomest Savitar ; when about 
to rise, Visnu ; rising, Purusa ; risen, Brhaspati ; ascending, the 
bounteous one; at noon, Indra Vfdkuntha; in the afternoon, 
Bhaga ; growing red, the formidable god ; having set, thou 
becomest Yama. 2 . In the stones king Soma, in the night the 
king of the Fathers. In sleep thou enterest into men; with the 
milk, into cattle. 3, In the middle of night thou art Bhava ; in 
the after-part of the night, Angiras ; at the time of the Agni- 
hotra, Blirgu. 4. This disk is its udder, speech and breath are 


3, ^triydy-. ^ trm. ^ dyuihJcsi. *~to, ^ cam/uhtoTcd. ^ya. ~om, ^prd. 

4. ' vigvdn-&. ^ -k§amd. ® A. ’rddhahndma. ^ ta. ® marttebhyo. 

6. ’ -o. ** A:pardhet}a. * -ja. * ta. 
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dalam udhah. tasydi Hdu standu yad vdh caprCmap ca. tdhhydm 
me dhuJcsvd "‘dTiydyam brahmcbcaryam^ prajdm papun svargam 
loham sgjdtavanasydm. s. etd dpisa^ dpdse. bhur bhuvas svah. 
icdite puhram ddipaJ’ tad atman dadlie. 122. 

paficamo ‘nuvakas samdptali. 

IV. 6. 1 . bhageratho hdi ^^ksvdko rdjd kumaprenn yajnena 
yalasyanidna dsa. a. tad u ha kurupahedldndn2 hrdhniand ucur 
bhageratho ha vd ayam diJcsvdko rdjd kdmaprena yajnena, yaks- 
ydmdnah.^ etendl kathdm vadisydma iti. s. tarn, hd '‘bhyeyuh. 
tehhyo* hd '‘hhydgatebhyo pacitlp cakdra. 4 , atha hdi ^sdrh sa 
bhdga dravrdjo ^ptvd^ kepapmapruni nakhdn nihrtyd '‘jyend^ 
"‘bhyajya dandopdnaham bibhrat. s. tdn ho ’’vdca hrdhmand 
bhagavantah katarno oas tad veda yathd '''' gramtapratyapravite 
devdn gaechata iti. e. a,tha ho ^vdca katarno ‘oas tad reda yad- 
vidusas sudgdtd suhotd svadhvaryus sumdmtsamd djdyata iti. 
7. atha ho ^vdca katarno vas tad reda yac chanddhsi prayiij- 
yante yat tdni sarvdni samsUitdny abhisampadyanta iti. a. atha 
ho ^vdca katarno vas tad veda yathd gdyatryd uttame aksare 

these two teats. From them milk for me the lesson, Yeclic 
studentship, offspring, domestic animals, the heavenly world, the 
prayer for supremacy over [my] fellows, b. These wishes I wish. 
Bhus, bhuvas, svar. When [the sun] hath risen, show brightness. 
I place that in [my]self. 

IV. 6, 1 . King Bhageratha Aiksvaka was about to sacrifice 
with a wish-fulfilling sacrifice, a. Then the Brahrnans of the 
KurupaScalas said : “Verily this king Bhageratha Aiksvaka is 
about to sacrifi^ce with a wish-fulfilling sacrifice. With him we 
will have a talk.” s. They went to him. To them having come 
to [him] he paid honors. 4 . Now he came to their place having 
cut the hair of his head and his beard, having cut his nails, hav- 
ing anointed himself with sacrificial butter, bearing a staff and 
sandals- e. To them he (Bhageratha) said: “ Reverend Brahmans, 
who of you knoweth this : how address and response go to the 
gods?” 6, Then he said: “Who of you knoweth what he- 
knoweth (= must know) of whom a good udgdtar, a good hotar, 
a good adhvaryu, one who knoweth men well, is born ?” e. Then 
he said : “ Who of you knoweth this : how the metres are ap- 
plied, to what all of them when used in praise together are 
equivalent ?” 8, Then he said : “ Who of you knoweth this : 


5. “ -ya. ^dsi§a. ’ ddisa. 

6. ' B. -pane-. ® yak§am-. ^ etatena. insert bhd. upatvd. ^jyd. 
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punar yajnam apigacchata iti. 9 . atha ho "‘vaca Tcatamo ims tad 
veda yathd dahsinah pratigrhltd na hihsaoitl Hi. 123. 

§asthe ‘nuvahe prathamah khandali. 

ly. 7. i, etdn hdi Hidn panca prag^ndn papraeeha. a. tesdm 
ha huTupanGdldndnd hako ddlbhyo ^nticCma dsa. s. sa ho Huiea 
yathd ^rdvitapratydQrdvite devdn gacchata iti prdcydm^ vdi 
rdjan dipy dpramtapratyaprcmite dmd7i gacehatah. tasmdf prdu 
tUthann dprdvayati prdn iisthan pratydprdvayatl Hi. 4. atha 
ho Hdca yadvidusas sudgdld mhotd avadh'iyaryus sumdnusavkV 
djdyata iti yo vdi manusyjasya samhhutim vede Hi ho ‘‘vdca tasya 
sudgdtd mhotd svadhvaryus mmdnumvid djdyata iti prdnd u 
ha vdva rdjan manusyasya sambMitir^ eve Hi. s. atha ho '^vtica 
yac chanddmi pray ujy ante yat tdni sarvdni samstutdny abhi- 
sampadyanta iti gdyatrvm u ha, vdva rdjan sarvdni chanddhsi 
samstutdny abhisampadyanta iti. e. atha ho ^vdca yathd gdya- 
tryd uttame aksccre punar yajnam apigacchata iti vasatkdreno 
ha. vdva rdjan gdyatryd uttame dksure punar yajnam apigac- 
chata iti. 7. atha ho^ Hdca yathd daksindh pratigrhltd na 
hihsantl Hi — 124.. 

^a.Hgie ‘nuvake dvitlyali Miaydcdh 

how the last two syllables of the gdyatrl go again unto the sac- 
rifice ?” 9. Then he said : “ Who of you knoweth this : how 
the sacrificial fees, being received, do not injure ?” 

lY. 7. 1 . These five questions he asked of them. a. Of these 
Kuriipaficalas Baka Dalbhya was learned. 3. He said : “‘How 
address and response go to the gods ?’ — verily in the eastern 
quarter, 0 king, do address and response go to the gods. There- 
fore standing towards the east one maketh address, [andj stand- 
ing towards the east one maketh response.” 4. Then he said : 
“ ‘ What he knoweth (=must know) of whom a good udgdtar, a 
good hotar, a good adhvaryu, one who knoweth men well, is 
born f — verily he who knoweth the origination of man,” he said, 
“ of him a good udgdtar, a good hotar, a good adhvaryu, one 
who knoweth men well, is born. And the breaths, indeed, 0 
king, are the origination of man.” a. Then he said : “ ‘ How the 
metres are applied, to what all of them when used in praise 
together are equivalent ?’ — verily to the gdyatrl, O king, all the 
metres when used in praise together are equivalent.” s. Then 
he said ; “ ‘ How the last two syllables of the gdyatrl go again 
unto the sacrifice — verily by means of the vasatkdra, O king, 
the two last syllables of the gdyatrl go again unto the sacrifice.” 
7. Then he said : “ ‘ How the sacrificial fees, being received, do 
not injure ?’ — 

7. 'B.-pdne-. ^ asm-, ^sam-. * A. sambhutiddimra ; B. sambhiitir 
ddhara. ^hdi. ^pr&c-. 
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IV. 8. 1. — yo vai gayatryHi muhham vede Hi ho '^vdm tarn 
dahsina pratigrhltd na hihsantl a, agrdr ha vma rdyan 
gdyatrlmuhham. tasmad yad agndv^ abhyddadhdti hhuydn^ eva 
sa tena hhavati iKirdhate. evam evcii Haih mdodn brdhmanah 
pratigrhnan bhuydn eva bhmati vardhata u eve Hi. 3. sa ho 
^vdcd ‘‘nucdno vdi Mid "‘yam brdhmana dsa. tvdm aha,m anena 
yaj^endi Hi. 4, tasya vdi te tatho ^dgdsydml Hi ho Hidaa 
yathdi Hi:,ardd eva bhutvd margam lokam esyasl Hi. a. tasmd 
etena gdyatreno^ Hlgltlmio ^jjagdv. sa hdi 'ha.rdd eva bhutvd 
svargam lokam iydya. Una*" hdi Hendi ‘‘kardd eva bhutvd svar- 
gam lokam eti Sjja evam ved(i\. e. om vd iti dve aksare. om vd 
iti caturthe. om vd iti sasthe. hum bhd om vdg ity astame. 
7. tena hdi Hena pratidar^o^ ^sya bhayadasyd ^Hamatyasyo 
^jjagdu. 8. tarn ho ''vdca kim ta dgdsydml Hi. sa ho ''vdea harl 
me devdQvdv dgdye '‘ti. tathe ’’ti. tdu hd Hmd d/jagdu. tdu hdi 
"‘nam djagmatuh. 9. sa vd esa udglthah kdmdndm sampad’' orh 
vdSc om vdSc orh vdSe hum bhd om vdg iti. sdhgo hdi ^va sata- 
nur amrtas sambhavati ya etad evam vedd Hho yasydi "‘vam 
vidvdn udgdyati. 125. 

sasthe ‘mwdJce tftiyah Tcharylah. .^a^tho ‘nuvdkas samaptalj.. 

IV. 8. 1. — Verily -whoso kiioweth the mouth of the gdyatri,''^ 
he said, '^him the sacrificial fees, being received, do not injure. 
2. Verily Agni, O king, is the mouth of the gdyatrl. Therefore 
in that one puts [things] in the fire, it thereby becometh greater, 
it inereaseth; even so a Brahman knowing thus, receiving [sacri- 
ficial fees], becometh greater [and] inereaseth.” s. He (Bhage- 
ratha) said: “ Verily this one was a learned Brahman. I come to 
thee with this sacrifice.” 4. “Verily, I will sing for thee its 
udgltha" he (B.) said, “ in such wise that thou shalt go to the 
heavenly world having become sole king.” s. For him he sang 
the udgltha by means of the gdyatra-udgltha. He (Bhageratha) 
having become sole king went to the heavenly world. By means 
of this same \udgitha\ he goes to the heavenly world, liaving 
become sole king, [who knows thus], e. Om vd are two sylla- 
bles, om vd the third and fourth, om vd the fifth and sixth, hum 
bhd, om vde the seventh and eighth, 7. With this same \udgltha'\ 
Pratidar9a sang the udgltha for this Bhayada Asamatya. s. He 
said to him : “ What shall I sing into thy possession ?” He said : 

“ Sing for me the two bay steeds of the gods.” “ Yes,” he said. 
He sang the two into his possession. They both came unto him. 
9, This same udgltha is the success of wishes, viz. om vac, om 
vdc, om vac, hum bhd, om vac. Verily he comes to life with 
limbs, with a body, immortal, who knows this thus, and he for 
whom one knowing thus sings the udgltha. 

8. ' ag^n-. ^-ydn. ^gdyatraso. ^tona. ^ -ge. A. savad. 
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IV, 9, ]. puruso vdi ya^nah puruso ho ’dglthah. athCdHa eva 
mrtyavo yad agnir vdyur ddityap candramdh. 2, te ha punt- 
mm jciyamdnam eva mrtyupdpdir abhidadhati. tasya vdcam 
evid ^gnir abhidadhati prdnarh vdyug, oahsur adityag protram 
eandramdh. 3. tad dims sa vd udgcttd yo yajarndnasya^ prcme- 
bhyo ^dhi mrtyup>dpdn unmuhcatf Hi. a. tad yasydi ^vam vidvdn 
ppraHtduti ya evd ^sya vdei mrtyupdpaa tarn evd ’’syo '‘nmunoati. 

6. atha yasydi "^ram vidvdn*' ndgdyati ya evd ^sya prune mrtyu- 
pdpas tarn evd ^syo "^nmuncati. e. atha yasydi ^varnMdvdn pra- 
tiharati^ ya evd Hya caJesusi’^ mrtyupdpas tarn evd \syo ^nmunoati. 

7. atha yasydi ’vam vidvdn nidhanam' upditf ya evd ^sya protre 
mrtyiqjdpas tarn evd "‘syo Himunoati. s, evam vd evamvid udgdtd 
yajamlmasya prdiiehhyo Hlhi mrtyupdpdn unmufioati.^ 9. tad 
divas sa vd udgdtd yo yajamdnasya prdnehhyo ^dhi mrtyupdpdn 
unmucyd Hhdi ^nam sang am satanum sarvamrtyos sprndtl Hi'. 

im. 

saptame ‘nuvdJce prathamaJi hlianddlp 

IV. 10. 1 . tad yasydi ‘‘vam vidvdn hinkaroti ya evd ^sya 
lomasu mrtyupdpas tasmdd evdi '‘nam sprndti. a. atha yasydi 

IV. 9. 1 . Verily the sacrifice is man, the udgltha indeed is 
man. IsTow these are the deaths, viz. Agni, Vayu, the sun, the 
moon. 2 . They put upon man, when he is being born, the fetters 
of death. Agni puts [them] upon his speech, Vayu upon his 
breath, tlie sun uj)on his sight, the moon upon his hearing. 
3. This they say: “Verily it is the udgdtar who releaseth the 
fetters of death from the breaths of the sacrificer.” 4. For 
whom one knowing thus sings the prastdva, for him he releases 
that fetter of death which is in his speech, s. And for whom 
one knowing thus sings the udgltha, for him he releases that 
fetter of death which is in his breath, e. And for whom one 
knowing thus sings the pratihdra, for him he releases that fetter 
of death which is in his sight. 7. And for whom one knowing 
thus enters upon the nidhana, for him he releases that fetter'of 
death which is in his hearing, s. Thus an udgdtar knowing thus 
releases the fetters of death from the breaths of the sacrificer. 
9. This they say : “ He is an udgdtar who, having released the 
fetters of death fi-ora the breaths of the sacrificer, rescueth him 
then with his limbs, with his body, from every death.” 

IV. 10, 1 , Now for whom one knowing thus utters the 
him he. rescues from that fetter of death which is in his hairs. 
2 . And for whom one knowing thus sings the prastdva, him he 

9. ^ aua. ^yajd-. ,^umun-, ‘^•dvd. ®B. udgdyati. prune. B, 
om. ® B. pratiharati. 
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'‘vam vidvan prastauti ya eva ^sya tvaci^ mrtyupdgas tasmad 
evdi ^na’fh sprndti. s. atha yasyai ’vam vidvan ddim Cidatte ya^ 
eod ’sya mdnsesu mrtyupd^as tasmad evdi ’nam sprndti. 4. atha 
yasyai ’vam videdn udgdyati ya eva ’sya sndvasu mrtyupdpas 
tasmad evai ’nam sprndti. s. atha yasydi ’vam vidvdn prati- 
harati ya evd ’syd ’hgesu mrtyupdpas tasmad evdi ’nam sprndti. 
6. atha yasydi ’vam vidvdn upadravati ya evd ’syd ’sthuu 
mrtyupdpas tasmad evdi ’nam sprndti. 7. atha yasydi ’vam 
vidvdn nidhanam upditi ya evd ’sya majjasu mrtyupdpas sa 
tasmad evdi ’nam sprndti. s. evam vd evamvid udgdtd yajamd- 
nasya prdnebhyo ‘dhi mrtyupdpdn unmucyd ’thdi ’nam sdhgam 
satanum sarvarnrtyos sprndti. e. tad dims sa vd udgdtd yo 
yajamdnasya prdneibhyo ^dhi mrtyupdpdn unmtioyd ’thdi ’nam 
sdngam satanum sarvarnrtyos sprtvd svarge lake saptadhd da- 
dhdtl ’ti. 10 . sa vd esa indro vdimrdha udyan bhavati savito 
’dito mitras samgavakdla’’ indro vdikuntho madhyandine samd- 
vartamdnap parva ugro devo lohitdyan prajdpatir eva samvepe^ 
^stamitah. ii. tad yasydi ’vam vidvdn hinkaroti ya evd ’syo 
’dyatas^ svargo lokas tasminn evdi ’nam dadhdti. is. atha 
ydsydi ’vam vidvdn prastauti ya evd ’syo ’dite svargo lokas 
tasminn evdi ’nam dadhdti. is. atha yasydi ’vam vidvdn ddim 

rescues from that fetter of death which is in his skin. s. And 
for whom one knowing thus begins the ddf, him he rescues from 
that fetter of death which is in his flesh. 4 . And for whom, one 
knowing thus sings the udgitha, him he rescues from that fetter 
of death which is in his sinews, e. And for whom one knowing 
thus sings the pratihdra, him he rescues from that fetter of 
death which is in his limbs, e. And for whom one knowing thus 
sings the vpadrava, him he rescues from that fetter of death 
which is in his bones. 7. And for whom one knowing thus enters 
upon the nidhana, him he rescues from that fetter of death 
which is in his marrow, s. = IV. 9. 9. a. This they say : “Verily ' 
he is the udgdtar who, having released the fetters of death from the 
breaths of the sacrifieer, having then rescued him with his limbs, 
with his body, from every death, placeth him in seven parts in 
the heavenly world.” lo. That same one, rising, is Indra Vaimrdha; 
risen, Savitar ; Mitra at the time when the cows are driven to- 
gether ; Indra Vaikuntha at noon ; when returning, ^arva ; when 
it is becoming red, the formidable god; Prajapati when it has gone 
home to lie down. ii. Thus for whom one knowing thus utters the 
hinkdra, what heavenly world there is of him rising, in that he 
thus places him. 12 . And for whom one knowing thus sings the 
prastdya, what heavenly world there is of him when he has 
risen, in that he thus places him. is. And for whom one know- 

10. ^Tcv-. ^yd. ^ sambhavak-.. ^-eprim. m., corrected to - 0 . ®-a. 
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Matte ya evd 'sya samgavaJcdh^ svargo lokas tasminn evdi ^nam 
dadhdti. u. atha yasydi ^vam vidvan udgdyati ya evd 'sya 
madliyandine^ svargo lokas tasminn evdi "‘nam dadhdti. is. atha 
yasydi "‘vam vidvdn pratiharati ya evd ’syd ’‘pardhne svargo 
lokas tasminn evdi "‘nam dadhdti. le, atha yasydi 'vam vidvdn 
upadravati yd' evd^ ''syd "‘stamyatas'' svargo lokas tasminn evdi 
'‘nam dadhdti. n. atha yasydi ^vam vidvdn nidhanam upditi 
ya evd 'syd ''stamite svargo lokas tasminn evdi '71am dadhdti. 
18. evam vd evamvid udgdtd yajamdnasya prdnehhyo 'dhi 
mrtyupdpdn unmucyd Hhdi 'nam sang am satanum sarvatnrtyos 
sprtvd svarge loke saptadhd^ dadhdti. 127. 

saptame ‘nuvake dvittyah hhandali. sapta^no ‘nuvdkas samdptalt. 

IV. 11 . 1. spap dhal vdi devatds^ svaya^nbhuvo ‘gnir vdyur 
asdv ddityah prdno ^nnam vdk. 2. ilap® yrdisthyd vyavadantd'‘ 
'ham go'esthd^ 'smy ahaih ^resthd^ 's7ny mam yriyam upddhvam 
iti. 3. td anyonyasydi' presthatdydi nd 'tisthanta. td ahruvan 
na vd anyonyasydi' gresthatdydi tisthdmaha^ eta7 samprabravd- 
mahdi yathd yresthds^ sma iti. 4, td agnim abruvan katham 

ing thus begins the ddi, what heavenly world there is of him at 
the time when the cows are driven together, in that he thus places 
him. 14 . And for whom one knowing thus sings the udgltha^ 
what heavenly world there is of him at noon, in that he thus 
places him. is. And for whom one knowing thus sings the pra- 
tihdra^ what heavenly world there is of him in the afternoon, in 
that he thus places him. is. And for whom one knowing thus 
sings the upadrava, what heavenly world there is of him going 
home (setting), in that he thus places him. 17. And for whom 
one knowing thus enters upon the nidhana, what heavenly world 
thei*e is of him when he has set, in that he thus places him. 
18. Even BO an udgdtar knowing thus, having released the fetters 
of death from the breaths of the sacrifioer, having then rescued 
him with his limbs, with his body, from every death, places him 
in seven parts in the heavenly world, 

IV, 11 , 1. Verily there are six self-existing divinities, viz. 
Agni, Vayu, yonder sun, breath, food, speech. 2, These disputed 
regarding their preeminence [saying] “ I am the best, I am the 
best ; worship me as excellence.” s. They did not recognize 
each the other’s preeminence. They said: “Verily we do not 
recognize each the other’s preeminence. Let us therefore explain 
together how we are best.” 4. They said to Agni : “ How art 


10. * B. mddh-. ® B. sa. * A. diva. * sapta. 
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g.restho ‘si Hi. s. so ‘hramd aham devanam} muMiam 
asmy aham anyasam prajandm. mayd ^Hiutayo huyante. aham 
dmdndm annam mharomy^^ aham mmiusydnOm. 6 , sa yan 
sydm amuhhd eva devds syur amuhhd anydh prajdh. nddHmtayo 
huysran.^'^ na dendndm annam vihriyePi^' na mammjdndnn. 
7 . tata idarh sarvam parCihhavet tuto na him mna paflpisyete^^' 
Hi. 8 . eimm, eve Hi ho ^Hur ndi ^ve Via’" klvt caoia pariyixyeta' yuf' 
Poam na syd iPi, a. athu ndynm ahruvan hatharn u tvam (jrestho 
‘si Hi. 10, so ‘bramd aham dendndm pwano ‘smy a, hand’' anyd- 
sdm prwjdndm. yasmdd aham utkrdmdmi tatas sa prapilavate. 
n. sa yad aham na, sydm tata idarh sarixiai pairdhlumet tato 'na 
Mm oana pariQisyete Hi. 12. evam eve Hi ho 'Hur ndi ’we Vi« kihi 
cana pari^isyeta yaf’^ tvam na syd iti. 128 . 

astame ‘nuvdke prathamaJj. Miayddb’ 

IV. 12 . 1. athd'‘HUtyam ahruvan katham u tvaih grestho ‘si Hi. 
2. so ‘bravld aham evo ^dyann ahar hhavdmy aham astamyan 
rdtrih. m.ayd oaksusd karmdni kriyante. sa yad aham na sydr'n 
ndi ’vd ’has' sydn na rdtrih. 'na karmdni kriyeran. z. tata 
idam sarvam pardhlavvet tato na kh'n cana parii/mjcte Hi. 
i. evam. evd Hi ho ’cur ndi ’ve ’ha hirh cana pariyhyieta ya.t tvaoh. 
na syd iti. s. athu prdnam ahnma.n katham 'id tva'ii ^.restho ‘si 
Hi. 6 , so ‘hravlt prdrio hhutvd ’ynir dlpyate. 'prd.no hhutvd 

thou the best ?” o. Ho said : “lam the mouth of the gods, E of the 
other creatures ; by me offerings are offered ; I transform the 
food of the gods, I [that] of men. e. If I were not, the gods 
would be mouthless, mouthless the other creatures ; no offerings 
would be offered. Neither the food of the gods would be traim- 
formed nor [that] of men. 7. Thence this all would perish ; 
thence nothing at all would be left.” s. “Just so,” they said; 
“nothing at all would be left if thou wert not.” 9. Then they 
said to Vayu : “ And how art thou the best ?” 10. He said : “ I am 

the breath of the gods, I of the other creatures. From whom I 
go out, he then drifts away.” n. = 7. 12. = s. 

IV. 12 . 1, Then they said to the sun ; “And how art thou the 
best ?” 2, He said : “ I, rising, become the day ; I, setting, the 
night. By me as sight deeds are done. If I were not, there 
would be no day, no night ; no deeds would be done.” 3. = 11 . 7. 

4. = 11. 8. 6. Then they said to breath : “And how art thou the 
best ?” 6 . He said : “As breath, Agni shineth ; as breath, Vayu 


11 . "-Mr-, "a. corrected to Aa^/armi (!j. "prim, 
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vm/ur dhdg.am" aniihhavati. prdno bhutva, ’’’‘ditya udeti. prdndd 
minam pranad vciJc, 7 . aa yad aham na sydm tata'‘ idam^ sar- 
vmi pardbhmet tato na him cana pariyisyete ^ti. s, evam eve 
"^ti ho '‘^cur nai ’ve "‘ha him eana pariyisyeta yat tvam na syd iti. 
9. athd hiymm abruvan hatham tvarh yrestham asi Hi. 10. tad 
abravm mayi pratisthdyd ^gnir dlpyate. mayi pjvatisthdya 'Vdyur 
dhdpam, anuvibhavati. mayi pratistJidyd "ditya udeti. mad eva 
])rimo mad vale. n. sa yad aham na ay dm tatal" idand sarvam 
pa-rahhavet tato yui him cana paripisyete ‘‘ti. 12, evam eve Hi ho 

'’''GU7' ndi Via hhh eana pariyisyeta yat tvam na syd iti 

13. atha, vdcani ahruvrm hatham id tvahi presthd H% Hi. 14 . sd 
’’hravln rn.aydi Hie '‘dam vijndyate niayd ^dah. sa yad aham na 
sydhi ndi Hie Hlam vijhdyeta nd Hlah. le, tata'‘ idahi sarvam 
pavdhha,ven ndi ’ue Via him cana paripisyete^ '‘ti. is. evam eve 
Hi ho ’‘"‘cud ndi "‘ve Hia him cana paripisyeta yat tvam na syd 
iti. 129. 

astame ‘nuvdke dvitiyaJj, TchandaJj,. 

IV. 13. 1 . td abruvann etd vdi hila sarvd devatdh. ehdi^hdm 
end "‘nu smahd sa yan 7iu nas sarvdsdm devatdndm ehd cana na 
sydt tata idam sarvam p)ardhhavet tato na him cana paripisyeta. 
hanta sdrdham sametyed yac chrestham tad asdme Hi. 2 . td etas- 
min prdnah ohdre vdc\/ akdre samdyan. tad yat sarndyan tat 
sdmnas sdrnatvam. s. td abruvan ydni no martydny anapaha- 

permeateth space; as breath, the sun riseth; from breath [cometli] 
food, from breath speech. 7. If I were not, then this all would 
perish, then nothing at all would be left.” s. = 11 . s. 9. Then 
they said to food : “And how art thou the best ?” 10 . It said : 

“In me standing firm, Agni ahineth ; in me standing firm, Vaju 
permeateth space in various directions ; in me standing firm, the 
sun riseth ; from me [coineth] breath, from me food.” 11 . = 11, 7 . 
12, = 1 1 , 8. 18 . They said to speech : “ And how art thou the best ?” 

14. It said : “ By me this is distinguished, by me that. If I were 
not, neither would this be distinguished nor that.” is, = 11. 7 , 
16. = 11. 8. 

IV. 13. 1 . They said: “Verily these are complete divinities. 
We are dependent each upon each. Now if of us complete 
divinities any one were not, then this all would perish, then noth- 
ing at all would be left. Come, coming together let us be that 
which is best.” 2, They came together in this breath, in the sound 
(?, [and] in speech, in the sound a. Because they came together 
(y/f 4 - saw), therefore the sdman is called so. s. They said : 

13, ^aihk-. ® tot (!). ® abbreviate, omittinj^ the rest down to sa (I for 

na) syd iti. ’ abbreviate •. i .... Hy {\). * -gisya. A, tur. ‘ 

18. *-a, ^ sdm-. ^ -ne. *v&ec. 



tapapmdny ahsardni tdmy uddhrtyal' ^mrtesv* apahatapdpmasu 
^uddhesv aksaresu gdyatram gdydmd Agnate vdydv dditye prdne 
‘nne vdoi. tend'' ^pahatya^ mrtyum apahatya pdpmdnam? svar- 
gam loham iydme Hi. 4. e Hy agner amrtam apahatapdpma 
guddham aksaram. gnir ity asya martyam anapahatapdpond 
’ksaram. e, ve Hi vdyor amrtam apahatapdpma puddham 
aksaram. yur ity asya martyam anapahatapdpmd Itsaram. 
a. e Hy ddityasyd^mrtam apahatapdpma puddham aksaram. tye 
Hy''' asya martyam anapahatapdpmd 'ksaram. 7. pre Hi prd- 
nasyd 'mrtam apahatapdpma puddham aksaram." ne Hy'"' asya 
martyam anapahatapdpmd ''ksaram. a. e Hy annasyd "'mrtam 
apahatapdpma guddham aksaram. nam ity asya martyam ana- 
pahatapdpmd ^ksaram. 9. ve Hi vdeo ’'mrtam apahatapdpma 
puddham aksaram. g ity asydi martyam anapahatapdpmd Hesa- 
ram. 10. td etdni martydny anapahatapdpmdny aksardny 
uddhrtyd 'mrtesv apahatapdpmasu" puddhesv aksaresu gdya- 
tram dgdyann agndu vdydv dditye prdne 'nne vdei. te'Ad 
’’pahatya mrtyum apahatya pdpmdnam svargam lokam dyan. 


“ Removing those syllables of us which are mortal, whose evil is 
not smitten away, let us sing a gdyatra in the syllables [which 
are] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure : in Agni, in Vayu, 
in the sun, in breath, in food, in speech. Thereby having smit- 
ten away death, having smitten away evil, may we go to the 
heavenly world.” 4 , A is the syllable of Agni [which is] immor- 
tal, having evil smitten away, pure; gnis is his syllable [which 
is] mortal, not having evil smitten away. s. 'Vd is the syllable 
of Vayu [which is] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure; 
yus is his syllable [which is] mortal, not having evil smitten 
away. 6 . A is the syllable of the sun [which is] immortal, hav- 
ing evil smitten away, pure; tya is his syllable [which is] mor- 
tal, not having evil smitten away. 7. Prd is the syllable of 

breath [which is] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure; na 
is his syllable [which is] mortal, not having evil smitten away. 
8 . A is the syllable of food [which is] immortal, having evil 

smitten away, pure; nam is its syllable [which is] mortal, not 

having evil smitten away. 9. Yd is the syllable of speech 
[which is] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure; c is its 
syllable [which is] mortal, not having evil smitten away. 10. They, 
removing those syllables [which are] mortal, not having evil 
smitten away, sang the gdyatra in the syllables [which are] 
immortal, having evil smitten away, pure : in Agni, in Vayu, 


18 . *am-(I). '‘yena. ^-ta. ^ -na. tya ity. ” A. adds uedi- 

vdeo mxta, cancelled in red. ** ya ity. -mdsu. 
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11 . apahatya m,ftyum apahatya pupmanam svargam loham eti 
ya evarh veda. ISO. 

astame ‘nuvdJce trMyah hliandah. 

IV. 14. 1 , td brahma ^hruvan t'uayi pratisthdydl Ham itdyac- 
chdme Hi. td brahmd '^bramd cisyena^ prdnena yusmdn^ dsyena 
prdnena mam updjmavdthe 3. td etena prdnendu '^hdrena 
vdoy ahdram abhinimesyantyo^'^ hinkdrdd bhakdram okdrena 
vdcam anusvarantya ubhdbhydm prdndbhydih gdyatram agd- 
yanvi ovdSc ovdSo ovdSo hum bhd no vd iti. s. sa yatho ''bhayd- 
padl pratitisthaty^ evam eva snarge loke pratyaHsthan. prati 
svarge loke tisthati ya evam neda. 4. ya u ha vd evamvid asmdl 
lokdt prditi sa prdna era b/mtvd ndyum apyeti vdyor adhy 
abhfdny abhrebhyo ^dhi vrstim* nrstydi'' hie htiam lokam anuvi- 
bhavati. s. rsayo ha sctUram^ dsdm cakrire. ie punah-punar 
bahvWiir-bahmbhih pratipadbhis snargasya lohasya dvdram nd 
'’nu cana bubudhire. o. ta u pramena tapiasd nrataearyene hidram 
avarurudhire. i. tarn ho ”gus svargam vdi lokam dipsisma.^ te 
punah-punar bahvlbhir-bahvlbhild pratipadbhis svargasya loka- 
sya dvdram nd ^nu cand ''bhutsmahV tathd no hiupadhi yathd 

in the sun, in breath, in food, in speech. Thereby having smit- 
ten avp'ay death, having smitten away evil, they went to the 
heavenly world, n. Having smitten away death, having smitten 
away evil, he goes to the heavenly world who knows thus. 

IV. 14, 1 . They said to the brahman : “ Standing firm in thee 
we will hold this one up.” To them the brahman said : “ With 
the breath in the mouth ye shall obtain yourselves, with the 
breath in the mouth me.” s. They,, by this breath, the o-sound, 
being about to settle the a-sound in speech, and by the o-sound 
sounding the 5/id-sound as speech after the hinkdra, saner the " 
gdyatra with both these breaths: ovdSc ovdSc ovdSc hum ohd vo 
vd. 3 . As one with both feet stands firm, even so they stood firm 
in the heavenly world. He stands firm in the heavenly world 
who knows thus. 4. And he who knowing thus departs from 
this world, he, having become breath, goes unto Vayu, from 
Vayu unto the clouds, from the clouds unto rain. With rain he 
extends over this world, s. The sages (rsi) sat a session (sattra). 
They again and again with many, many introductory stanzas did 
in no Way perceive the door of the heavenly world. 6. And they 
with exertion, with penance, with the performance of vows, got 
possession of Indra. 7. They said to him: ‘‘ We have desired to 
obtain the heavenly world; yet again and again with many, many 
introductory stanzas have we in no way perceived the door of the 

14. ' dsyeiinena. ® A. -d ; B. -dhn. ® -at. *p-. ' -tr-. ® A. dipsisfu. 

’’ B. inserts bahinbhir. ® ’bhut-. 
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svargasya lokasya dvdram anuprajndyd '‘ndrtds svaMi samvatsa- 
rasyo 'dream gatva svargam lokam iydme 'U. s. tan ho 'vfica 
ho vas sthamratcmia itV 131. 

a^tame ‘nuvuke caturtkah hkandali. 

ly. 15. 1 . aham ity agastyah. 2 . sa va eM 'ti ho 'vaea tasmdi 
rai' te.^ham tad vaksyamf yad mdvdhsas svargasya lokasya!^ 
dvCiram anuprq'jndyd 'ndrtcis svasti samvatsarasyo 'dream gated 
svargam lokam esyjathe 'ti. 8 . tasmd etam gdyatrasyo 'dgitham 
upanisadam amrtani nvded 'gyidu vdydv^ dditye prdne Hine vdeL 
4 . ta,to vdi te svargasya lokasya dvdram anuprqfndyd 'ndrtds 
svasti samvatsarasyo 'dream gatva svargam lokam dyan. 
6 , emam evdi 'vam vidvdn svargasya lokasya dvdram amipra- 
Jndyd 'ndrtas svasti samvatsarasyo 'dream gated svargam lokam 
eti. 182. 

astame ‘7iiwaJce pafioamalj, Iskandali. astamo ‘nuvakas saonaptaJj,. 

IV. 16. 1 . evam vd etam gdyatrasyo 'dglthand upanisadam 
anirtam indro ‘gastydyo^ 'vded 'gastya isdya pydvdpvaija isap 
pydvdpvir gdusuktaye gdusxikUr gvdldyandya^ jvdldyanap pdtyd- 
yanaye"' pdtydyanl rdmdija krdtujdte.ydya vdiydghrapadydya'' 
rdmah krdtujdteyo vdiydghrapmdyaJi — 183. 

navame ‘nuvake prathaxnal}, JehawlaJj,. 

heavenly world. Teach us so that we, perceiving the door of the 
heavenly world, unharmed, having gone successfully to the end 
of the year, may go to the lieavenlj;^ world.” s. He said to them: 

“ Who of you is the oldest ?" 

IV. 16. 1 . “'‘I,” said Agastya. 2 . “Then come,” he said ; ‘‘I 
will tell thee that which knowing ye, perceiving the door of the 
heavenly world, unhax’med, having gone successfully to the end 
of^ the year, shall go to the heavenly world.” a. To him he told 
this udgitha of the gdyatra[-sdman], the upanisad.^ the immor- 
tal, in Agni, in Vayu, in the sun, in breath, in food, in speech. 

4 . Verily they then, perceiving the door of the heavenly world, 
unharmed, having gone successfully to the end of the year, went 
to the heavenly world. 6. Even so one knowing thus, perceiving 
the gate of the heavenly world, unharmed, having gone success- 
fully to the end of the year, goes to the heavenly world. 

IV. 16. 1 . Verily thus Indra told this udgltha of the gay atra 
psdmanp^ the upanisad, the immortal, to Agastya, Agastya to 
^'J^va^vi, Isa ^yava 9 vi to Guusukti, Gausukti to Jvalayana, 
Jyalayana to ^^tyayani to Rama Krfitujateya Vai- 

yaghrapadya, Rama Kratujateya Vaiyaghrapadya — 

14. '’add aham ity (I). 

^B.msextsdvaramavai'vam. ^x'dii. 

16. -git-, ” -dvo. ® B. bvd~. * -aye, ® vdyyd-. 
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IV. 17. 1. — ' QtmJchaya babhravyaya pankho bahhravyo dak- 
say a katyayanaya'^ dtreydya daksah kdtydyanir dtreyah Jmnsdya 
vdrakydya^ kanso vdrakyas suyajndq/a pdndilydya suyajnap 
pdncUlyo ‘piidattdya pdndilydyd \piidattap pdndilyas suya^ndya 
pdndilydya suyajnap pdndilyo jayantdya vdrakydya ja.yanto 
vdrakyo janapnitdya luirakydya Jana prut o vdrakyas^ siidaUaya 
ydrdparydya. a. sdi lyV pdtydyam ydyatrasyo ''panisad mam 
updslt(Coyd. IdJi.. 

navame ‘nuvalce dvitlyah Jchaydalj. navamo ‘nuvdkas samfiptab-, 

IV. 18. I. kune \fitavi patati presitam niamih 

kena prdnah prathamah prditi yuktah : 
kene ^sitdm ndomn imam vadmitl 

caksup protram ka u devo yunakti. 

3 . protrasya protram numaso mano yad 

vdGO ha vdcani sa u prdvuwja prdnah : 
oakmsap caksur atimuoya dhlrdh 

pretyd ’’smdl lokdd a,mrtd bhavanti. 

3, •)i.a Ultra, cakmr gacchati na vdg gamhati no nuinah : 
na ridnud 7ia rljd-imno^ yathd'd "'tad anupisydt.*' 

4 . anyad, ma tad viditdd atho aoiditdd adhi : 

iti pnprwrud purr es/mi yewjus tad rydcucak sire. 

IV. 17. 1. — to _9afiklia Bubbravya, ^^ailkha Bfibbravya to 
Daksa Kfityfiyaiu Atreya, Baksa Katynyaiii Atreya to Kaiisa 
Vflrakya, liansa Varakya to SuyajSa 9«nclilya, Suyajiia (Ifmdilya 
to Jayanta Vfirakya, Jayanta Varakya to Jana9nita Varakya, 
Jana9ruta Vflrakya to Sudatta ParH9arya. That same iipanisad 
of the gdyatra {^sdnianl of Qfityayani is to be worshiped thus. 


IV. 18 . I. Sent by whom does the mind, sent forth, fly? 
Yoked by whom does the first breath come forth ? By whom is 
this speech sent which they speak ? And which god yokes sight 
[and] hearing ? 2. Released from the hearing of the hearing, 
from the mind of the mind, from the speech of speech — and that 
is also the breath of the breath — from the sight of the sight, the 
wise departing from this world become immortal. 3. Sight does 
not go there, speech does not go there, neither [does] mind. 
We do not know, we do not distinguish, how one might teach that. 
4. “It is different from the known and likewise from the unknown;” 


17. ^-dya. ^p-. ® - 0 , and insei’t Janaprutdya vdrakydya JanaQrute (!) 
vdrakyas. * - 0 . 

18. '^vidu. 2 -a. ®B. inserts ’mi. * -pirns-, ^-pru-. 
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s. yad vdGd ^nabhyuditam yena vdg ahhyudyate : 

tadfiva brahma tvam viddhi ne ''dam yad idam updsate. 

6 . yarn manasd na mamite yena, '''‘hur mano" matand : 

tad e'oa brahma tvam mddhi ne ''dam yad idam uimsate. 

7. yac cctksusd na pa^yati yena cahsuhsi papyati : 

tad eva brahma team niddhi ne 'dam yad idam updsate. 

8. yac chrotrena na^ prnoti yena protram idam prutam : 
tad eva" brahma tvam viddhi ne ''dam yad idam updsate. 

9. yat prdnena na praniti'" yena prd,nah pranlyate : 

iad eva brahma tvam viddhi ne 'dam yad idam updsate. 135. 
dagame ‘nuvdJce prathamdfy Tchandalp. 

IV. 19. 1 . yadi manyase su vede 'ti dahram evd 'pi ndnam 
tvam vettha hrahmano rupam yad asya tvam yad asya devesu. 
atha nu mvmdjmyam eva te manye ^viditam. 

s. nd> 'ham manye sv vede 'ti no na vede 'ti veda ca: 
yo nos tad veda tad veda no na vede 'ti veda ca. 

3, yasyd 'matam tasya matam matam' yasya na veda sah : 
avijndtam vijdnatdm vijndtam avijdnatcim. 

thus we heard from those of old, who explained it to us. 5. That 
which is not declared by speech, that by 'which speech is de- 
clared, only that know thou as brahman, not that which they wor- 
ship here. e. That which one does not think with the mind, 
that by which they say the mind is thought, only that know thou 
as braJiman, not that Avhich they worship here. 7. That which 
one does not see with sight, that by which one sees sights, only 
that know thou as brahman, not that which they worship here, 
s. That which one does not hear with hearing, that by which 
this hearing is heard, only that know thou as brahman, not that 
which they worship here. 9. That which one does not breathe 
with breath, that by which breath is led forth, only that know 
thou as brahman, not that which they worship here. 

IV. 19. I. If thou thickest : “I know [it] well,” little dost 
thou even then know the form of the brahman, what of it thou 
[art?], what of it [is] among the gods. Now then I think 
what is unknown is to be pondered upon by thee. a. I do not 
think: “I know [it] well,” neither do I know: “I know [it] not.” 
He of us who knows this knows it (the brahmaji), and he does 
not know : “ I know [it] not.” s. Of whom it is not thought, of 
him it is thought; of whom it is thought, he knows it not. Not 
understood [is it] of those who understand ; [it is] understood 


18. * A. manyo. ''B.matem. ^nag. ® MSS. abbreviate, 

19. ^am-. 
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4. pmtibodhmiditam? matam amTtatmm hi vindate : 

' dtrnmia vindate mryam vidyaya vindate ^m.rtam. 

6. ilm ced avedld atha satyam asti. na ced iha ’’veclm maha.tl 
vinastih. bhutesu-hhutesu vivicya dhlmh pretya hnicil lolciid 
amrtd bhavanti. 136. 

duQame ‘nuvdJee dvUlyali hhandaJi. 

IV, 20. 1 . bvahwid ha devehhyo vijigye, tasya ha hvahn%ano vi~ 
Jaye devft atiiahiyanta. ta di/csantft ^STnidcant evd ^yain vijayah. 
asmaJcam eva 'yam mahime Hi. a. tad dhdi Ham vijajmu. tebhyo 
ha prCidur babhuva. tan na vyajananta' him idam yaJcsam iti. 
8. te ‘fjnion abrnvan jataveda etad vijamhi Mm etad yaksatn iti. 
tathe HI. 4, tad^ abhyadravat. tarn abhyavadat ho HI Hi. agnir 
V(2 aham^ asml Hy abrgvlj jCitmedd vd aham asml Hi. e. tas- 
mihs tvayi him viryam iti. api 'dam savvani dciheyani yad idam 
prthwydm iti. a. tasmdi trnam nidadhdv etad dahe 'ti. tad 
upap>Teyciya sarvajavena. tan na gapdlca dagdhtim. sa tata eva 
nivavrte nai 'nad apakam vijnatum yad etad yahsam iti. 7 . atha 
vdyum abruvan vdyav etad vijamhi him, etad yahsam iti. tathe 
'ti. 8. tad* abhyadravat. tarn abhyavadat ho HI 'ti. vdyur va 

of those who do not understand. 4. It is thought to he known 
m awakening (?), for one finds immortality ; by the self one 
find^ strength, by knowledge one finds immortality. 6. If one 
has known [it] here, then it is true; and if one has not known 
[itj here, [there is] great loss. The wise, haring separated [it] 
in the several beings, departing from this world become imjnor- 

tdil. 

IV. 20. I. The brahman won a complete victory for the gods. 
By the complete victory of this brahman the gods were exalted. 

I Jiey considered : “Ours is this complete victory, ours is this 
greatness.” a. How it (the brahman) became aware of this 
[thought] of them. It manifested itself to them. They did not 
recognize it [saying] : “ What is this spectre ?” s. They said to 
M ^ Jatavedas, find that out, what spectre this is.” 
yes. 4 . He ran to it. It said unto him: “Who art thou 
‘I am Agni,” he said; “I am Jfitavedas.” s. “What strength 
then IS in thee?” “I could burn even everything which is here 
on earth ’ «. It put down before him a blade of grass [saying!:. 

Jiurn thi^i^ ’ Approaching it with all his might he could not 
burn It, Thereupon he returned [saying] : “ I could not find 
out what .spectre this is.” 7. Then they said to Vfiyu: “ 0 Vfiyu 
find that out, what spectre this is.” “Yes.” s. He ran to it It 


19. ** A. -vit-. 20. ’ -ata. ^-la. ^yiavi, ■' B. -m, 
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aham asrm Hy abravln mdtaripvd vCi aJiam^ asm% Hi. 9, tasmins 
tvayi Mm mryam iti. api '‘dam sarvam ddadiyU' yad idam prthi- 
vydm iti. 10. tasmcii tr-nam nidadhdv etad adatsve '‘ti. tad upa- 
preydya aania^avena. tan na ^aydJcd ^Hldtum. sa tata ma niva- 
vrtd" ndi ^nad ayaJcam vifnatitm yad etad yahmm iti. n. apie 
'‘ndram. ahruvan maghavann etad mjdnVii Mm etad yaksam iti. 
tathe '‘ti. tad’* abhyadravat. tamidt tiro Hladhe. 12. sa tasminn 
600 ’V^«pe striyam djagdma hahn pobJumumuTm nmffi'ii. hdima- 
ratim. tdm ho ’’vdca him etad yaksam iti. Id 7 . 

da^.ame ‘nuvake tftvyah khmulaly 

IV. 21 . J. brahme '‘ti ho '‘odea brahma, no nd etad. vvjaye mahl- 
yadhva iti. tato hdi hm riddrh cahdra brahme Hi. a, tasrndd vd 
ete del’d atitardm ivd '‘nydn devdn yad agnir vdyur indrah. te 
hy enan nednthani 7 pasprQus so!* hy enat prathamo viddm 
cahdra braMne Hi. s. tasrndd vd indro Hitardm ivd ‘‘nydn devdn. 
sa hy enan nedistham pasparga sa hy enat prathamo viddm 
cahdra brahme '‘ti. 4. tasydi H_a adepo yad etad vidyuto vyadyu- 
tad^ dS iti** nyamisad’’ dS. ity adhidevatam. t. athd '‘dhydtmam. 
yad enad gacchaU "‘va ea mano ‘nena cdi '‘nad upasmaraty abhl- 

said unto him; “Who art thou?” “I am Yfiyu,” he said; “I 
am Matari9van,” “ What strength then is in thee ?” “ I could 

take even everything that is here on earth.” 9. It put down 
before him a blade of grass [saying]: “Take this.” Approach- 
ing it with all his might he could not take it. Thereupon he 
returned [saying]: “I could not find out what spectre this is.” 
10. Then they said to Indra: “O Maghavan, find that out, what 
spectre this is.” “ Yes.” He ran to it. It was concealed from 
him. 11. In that same space he encountered a woman, greatly 
shining, lima liaimavati. He said to her: “What spectre is 
this ?” 


IV. SI. 1. “ The she said ; “ through the JmAwaw’s 

complete victory ye are exalted.” Then he knew: “ [It is] the 
brahman.*^ 2. Therefore indeed these gods — viz. Agni, Vayu, 
Indra — are as it were greatly above the other gods. For they 
touched it nearest ; for he first knew it to be the brahman. 
8 . Therefore indeed Indra is as it were greatly above the other 
gods. For he touched it nearest ; for he first knew it to be the 
brahman. 4. Regarding it [there is] this direction : “ What of the 
lightning hath lightened : ah ! hath winked : ah !” Thus with 
regard to the divinities, s. Row with regard to the self. That 
which both goes as mind, as it were, and through it (mind) 

20 . ^nivavxhta. ®m(!). 

21 . ^ A. nedismd ; B. nedipim. ^te. ^an~. mdyu-. ^itlS. 
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hsnam, smhhalpah.'^ 6, tad dha tadvanam ndma. tadvanam ity 
updsitavyam. sa ya etad mam vedd "'hhi hdi "'nam sarvCmi bhu~ 
tdni samvfmchantV i. 'upanisadam bho hruhl 'ti tiMd ta i(.pa~ 
nisat. hrdhmlrn, i)ma ta upammdafn abrilme ’ti. s. tasydi tapo 
damah Tear me dd pratistJaV'^ vedds sarndngdrd aatyarn dyatanam. 
9. yo^'- vd etdm evam vedd ’’pahatya pdpyndnam anante svarge 
lohe [jyeye pratitisthaU. 1S8, 

dagcmie hmimke caturthah Tdtaydali. day^.amo ‘mwetkaa samdptaJp 

IV. 22. 1 . dgd luV idam <({/ra, d^ld hhavisyad^ eiia. tad abhavat, 
td dpo '■bluman. s. tda tapo Hapyanta. tds tapas tepund him ity 
eoa prddih prdpoamn. ea vdva prdno 'bhayat. s. tdh prdnyd 
"‘pdnan. &a nd apdno ‘bkavat. 4, td apdnya^ vydnayi^ sa ydya 
mjdno ‘bhaoat. 6. td vydnya samdnan. sa vdva samdao ^bha- 
vat. 6. tds samdnyo ^ddnan. sa vd uddno ^bhavat. 7. tad idam 
ekam eva sadhamadyand asld avivihtam, s. sa n€miar%ipavrd 
ahtrnta. tendl ^nad vyavinahd vi ha pdpmano vicyate ya evam 
veda. 9. t((,d asdu vd ddityah prdno ‘gnir^ apdno!' dpo vydno 

imagination coutimially remembers it (the brakmmi). e. Verily it 
is tadvana by name. 'As tadvana it is to bo worBhii>ed. Who 
knows this tlnis, imto him all beings desire together. 7. “ Sir, tell 
the upanisadd “The upanisad has been told thee. Verily, we 
told thee the vpanisad of the brahmand a. Penance, restraint, 
action are its foundation, the Vedas all its limbs, truth its abode. 
9 . Verily he who knows this [upanimd] thus, having smitten 
away evil, stands firm in the endless heavenly world that is not 
to be injured. 

IV. 22. h Verily this was in the beginning space, being about 
to -become. It became. It became the waters, s. They per- 
formed penance. Having performed penance [uttering] huss, 
they breathed forth forward. That became breath. 8. Having 
breathed forth, they breathed out. That became exhalation. 
4 . Having breathed out, they breathed asunder. That became 
the vydna. e. TIaving breathed asunder, they breathed together'. 
That became the samdna. e. Having breathed together, they 
breathed up. That became the uddna, 7. This [all] was one, 
associated, not distinguished. s. He made name and form. 
Thereby he distinguished it. Distiirguished from evil is he who 
knows thus. 9. Verily yonder sun is breath, Agni is exhalation, 
the waters are the vydna^ the quarters are the samdnOy the moon 


21. ^ A. suh-. ^ samvdmksanti. “'-o. ^^-e. 

22. 1 repeat a(?n ucl ^yed. ^ apdna. ^p-. ^ -madam, ^-raipam. 
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dipas mmanap Gcmdramd udftnah. lo, tad ■vd etad eham ahha~ 
vat prana eva. sa ya evam etad eham hhavad vedCii ^vadn hat 
Had ehadhd hhavatl Hy ekadhdi ’yri presthas svdndm^" hhavati. 
n. tad agnir vdi prdno vdg iti prthim, vdynr vdi prdno vdy ity 
antarihsam ddityo vtti prmio 'vdg iti dydur dipo vCd pruno udg 
iti protrain eandramd vdi prdno vdg iti manah punum, vdi 
prdno vdg iti atn. 12 . tasye ^dath ersHam pithilam hhuvamu)), 
dsld aparydpdmi. is. sa manordpam ahuruta, tem(> tat parydjt- 
not. drdham ha vd asye Hlam srstam apithilam hhuvanam 
parydptarn hhavati ya, evam veda. 1S9. 

ehadage ‘nuvalce prathamah Jchan($ali. 

. IV. 23 . 1. sdi Hd^ oat'itrdhd vihitd^ prlr iidgithas sdmd ^rkya 7 h 
jyesthahrdhmanain. a. p>rd 7 %o vdvo vdg gl^ sa udglthah. 
3 . 2^'>'dno vdvd '^■mo vdh sd tat sdma. 4, prdno vdva ho vdg rh 
lad arhyarn. 6 . prdrio vdva gyestho vdg hrdhmanam tag jyes- 
thahrdhmanam. 6 . upanisadam hho hruhf Hi. uhtd ta upaivisad 
yasya te dhdtava uhtdlC tridhdtu visu vdva ta npanisadayn^ 
abrdme Hi. 7. etae ehuhlam hrsnam tdmram sdnirtvarna, iti ha 
smd ’^'^ha yaddV "'va^ puhlahrpie tdmro varno ^hhyavditi sa vdi te 

is the uddna. 10. Verily that became one, viz. breath. He who 
thus knows this as becoming one [saying]: “Verily this thus 
becometh onefold,” he becomes- at once the -first among his own 
people, n. Verily now Agni is breath, speech is the earth; 
Vayu is breath, speech is the atmosphere; the sun is breath, 
speech is the sky; the quarters are breath, speech is hearing; 
the tQOon is breath, speech is mind; man is breath, speech is 
woman. la. That creation of his, when created, was unsteady, 
not fully completed, is. He made the form of mind. By it he 
completed it. Veiuly stable becomes this creation' which was 
created, not unsteady, completed, for him who knows thus. 

IV, 28 . 1. This is the fortune divided into four parts, viz. the 
udgitha, the sdman, the arhya, the chief hrdhniana. u. Verily 
breath is ud, speech is gt; that is the udgitha, a. Verily breath 
is he (ama), speech is she (sd); that is the sdman. 4. Verily 
breath is ha, speech is rh; that is the a^'hya. 5. Verily breath 
is the highest, speech is the hrdhmana ; that is the highest 
hrdhmana. e. “Sir, tell the upanisadP “The upanisad has 
been told thee, since the elements have been told thee. With 
three elements separately (?) verily we told thee the ’upanisad." 
7 . “ That white, black, copper-red is the color of the sdman,'''’ he 
used to say ; “ when the copper-red color descendeth into the 

23. ’“sud-. 
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Dviite^ dapama^^ mdnumm iti tridhdiu. sa diksata hod' nu mauttd- 
nayd''^ paydndye '^md deuatd halim hareyur iti, HO. 

clcddage ‘mivdke dviilyal], hhandaJj,. 

IV. 24. 1 . sa piirumm ev(C prapadandyd 'vrmtad a. tarn 
jmrastfit pratyancant, prdmga.t. tasma nrnr ahhatud. tad iirma, 
untsUumi. 3 . PcsDid ntrasada eta deoatd Ixdmi haranti. 4 . vd- 
cam anuhavantlm, afpdr <wndi In dim harati. s. viaxo ^■nnlumio 
candramd asmdi halim harati. 6. caksur anuharad ddityo ^snidi 
halim handi. 7 . p'otram a)mhar((d di^o^ Ksm.di halim hava'idi. 
8 . prdniim anuJutrantam rdyur asmdi halim harati. 9 . tasydi 
He niskhdtdif }Hf,?dhd h(divdhmaV ime prdndh. enam hdi Ham 
niskhdtdli jamthd h(diimha,nds sanmto ^inyamtd prdnd ya e\)am 
ved(k 10 . sd hdi Hd hrahmdsaadvm drudhd. d hd Hmdi hrahaid- 
saudlm harantjf adhi ha bmhfndsandvh rohati ya evam veda. 
11 , tad etad hraJim.aya^ap’' priyd pariv-rdham. hrahma ha, tu sun 
yapasd priyd parivrdho hhavati ya evam veda. la, tasydi 
ddepd’ yo Hdim daJesine ’■hsmin, antak. tasya yac chuJdam tad 
ream rupam yat hrsnam tat sdmndm yad eva tdmram iva, 
hahhrx^r^ iva tad ya^usdm? is. ya evd '‘yam caksusy purusa esa 

wliite and black, it siiatclieth these two unto itself He 

considered: “Where now may these divinities bring tribute to 
me lying supine ?” 

IV. 24. 1 . He chose man for a resort, a. He entered him from 
the front (east), turned toward him. For him he became wide 
{tcru). Therefore the breast {uras) is called so. a. To him 
sitting there these divinities bring tribute, i. Agni brings to 
him as tribute speech bringing after, 5. The moon brings to 
him as tribute mind bringing after, e. The sun brings to him 
as tribute sight bringing after. 7. The quarters bring to him as 
tribute hearing bringing after, 8. Vayu brings to him as tribute 
breath bringing after. 9. These are his dug-out paths, carrying 
tribute, [viz.] these breaths. Thus dug-out paths, cai’rying 
tribute, approach from all sides him who knows thus. yo. That 
[divinity] is seated on the hrahman-tlivone. Unto him they 
bring the hrahman-thvone, he mounts the hrahman-throm, who 
knows thus. n. That same hrahman-glovj is encompassed by 
fortune. But being the brahman he is encompassed by glory 
[and] by fortune who knows thus. 12 . Regarding it [there is] 
this direction which is here in the right eye. What of it is 
white, that is the form of the re’s y what is black, that [is the 
form] of the sdmans; what is copper-red, as it were, brownish, 
as it were, that [is the form] of the yajuses. 13. What this per- 

23. 3 A. -ta. dagg-; before the g an illegible letter, perhaps crossed 
out. ^^uktdndya. 

24. ’ A. adig. ^ -d. * baliih vah-. * B. ‘pay-. ® harati. « -ga. -d. 
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indra e^a prajapatis samah prtliwyd sama dha^ena samo 
diva samas sav'vena hhutena. empuro divo ddpyate,. esa eve '‘dam 
sarvavb ity u;pdsitavyavh. IJ^l. 

ekada^,e ‘nuvdhe trtlyah hhandali. 

IV. 26. 1 . sac cd ^sao ed ^snc ca sac ca vdh ca uimuip ca \jnatiap 
crt] vdk, ca Gaksup‘ ca protram ca protram ca, caksiip ca praddhd 
ca tapap ca, tapap ca, praddhd ca tdni sodapa. a. sodapakalam 
'brahma, sa ya evatu, etat sodapakalam brahma veda tarn, cedi 
"'tat sodapidnaban, brahma '‘pyetL s. vedo brahma tasya satyam. 
dyatanam pamah pr(ftL<ithd damap ca. 4. tad yathd pmdi prdi- 
spjan pdpdt karmano jugupsetdi '‘vam evd diar-coha.h pdpdt kar- 
rnemo jugup)SGtd ‘‘‘ktddt. s. athdi ’sdm dapapadi virdt. 6. dapa 
puruse svarganara,kdni. tdny enam svargam gatdni svargam 
gaifiayanti naredmm gatdni narakam gamayanti. IJj^. 

eMdage ‘nuvdhe caturfhdlj, hhandali. 

IV. 26. 1 . mano narako vdh narakah prdno narakap caksur 
narakap protram oicirakas tv ah narako hastdu narako gudam 
narakap pipnam narakah pdddu narakah. 2 . manasd parlks- 
yd,ni‘ vede Hi veda. a. vded rasdn vede^ Hi veda. 4, prdnena 

son in tlio eye is, tliat is Indra, that is Pyajapati, the same 
with the earth, the same with space, the same with the sky, the 
same with all existence; he shines beyond the sky. One should 
worship him [saying]: “ Pie is this all.” 

IV. 25. 1 . Being and non-being, non-heing afid being, speech 
and mind, [mind and] speech, sight and bearing, hearing and sight, 
faith and penance, penance and faith : these are sixteen. 2 . Six- 
teenfold is the brahman. Pie who thus knows this sixteen fold 
brahman, him this sixteenfold brahman comes imto. 3. The 
Veda is the brahman, truth is its abode, tranquillity and restraint 
its foundation. 4. As one about to decease the next day would 
guard himself against an evil action, even so he should day by 
day guard against an evil action, until the time. 5. Now of 
these the virdj is ten-footed, e. There are ten heavens and hells 
in man. They, having gone to heaven, cause him to go to 
heaven ; having gone to hell, they cause him to go to hell. 

IV, 26. 1 . Mind is a hell, speech is a hell, breath is a hell, 
sight is a hell, hearing is a hell, the skin is a hell, both hands 
are a bell, the rectum is a hell, the penis is a hell, both feet are 
a hell. 2 . He knows: “With the mind I know those things 
which are to be examined.” 3. He knows : “ With speech I 
know savors.” 4. He knows : “ With breath I know odors.” 

34. ® -wr. 35. ^ -ag. 36. ’ -h^d-. vad-. 
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gandhan vede Hi veda. s. caksusd rupdni vede Hi tieda. 6. pro- 
trena Qabddn twde Hi veda. 7. tDctcd sam&par§.dn vede Hi veda. 
8 . hastribhymh karnumi vede H,i veda. 9 . tuktrend '‘gana.yfmi 
vede Hi veda. lo, pipiena rd'hum vede Hi veda. u, puddbhyimt 
adhvano vede Hi veda. la. plahsasya prdsravanasya pradepu- 
mdtrdd ndah tat prthivydi madhyam. atha yatrdi He sapta 
rmyas tad divo madhyam. is. (ctha, yatnli Ha. usds tat prthivydi 
hrdayam. a.tha yad etat hrm.a,'fn candramam tad divo hr day am. 
u. m ya evam ete dydvd.prthivyor madhye ea hrdaye ea veda ruT 
‘‘kdmo^ Hmdllohdt pmditi. is. namo Hisdnidydi'^ Huretd.yai" dhrta- 
rdstrd/ya pdrthapravatidyid ye e.a pranavi rakmnti te md rale- 
santu. svasti. karme Hi gdrhapatyay ^avai’ ity dhavaruyo daaia 
ity aavdhdryapae.anah. Ikd, 

ehCtdage ‘nuvdJce pamamah kUandah. e'kddaqo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 

IV. 27. 1. ka,‘f savitd. hd sdvitri. a.gnir eva sa.vitd. prthivl 
sdvitrl. 2 . sa yatra^giiis tat prthivl yatra vd p>rthivl tad agnih. 
te dve yonl. tad eJeam mithunam. a. has savitd. hd sdvitrl. 
varuna eva savitd. dpas sdvitrl. 4. sa yatra varunas tad dpo 

8 . He knows: ‘‘ With sight I know forms.” e. He knows: “With 
hearing I know sounds.” 7. He knows: “With tbe skin I know 
contacts.” s. He knows: “With both hands I know works.” 

9. He knows: “ With the belly I know hunger.” lo. He knows: 

“With the penis I know delights.” ii. He knows: “With both 
feet I know roads.” 12 . Just one span to the north of the Plaksa 
Prfisravana is the middle of the earth. And where these seven 
sages ( Uo^sa major) are, that is the middle of the sky. is. And 
where these salts are, that is the heart of the earth. And what 
is black in the moon, that is the heart of the sky. u. He who 
thus knows the two centers and the two hearts of the sky and 
the earth departs not unwilling from this world, is. Homage 
to Atisama Etureta (?), to Dhrtarash'a, to Parthupravasa, and let 
those who protect breath protect me. Hail. ‘ Action ’ is the 
householder’s firr : ‘tra’’ 7 rl'!:ty ’ is the dhavanlya fire; ‘self- 
restraint’ is the ■' •■■■■■' fire. 


IV. 27. 1 . What is Savitar? What is Sfivitri? Agni is Savi- 
tar, earth Savitrl 2 . Where Agni is, there is earth ; or where 
earth is, there is Agni. These are two wombs. This is one 
couple. 3. What is Savitar? What is Savitri? Varuna is Savi- 
tar, the waters are Savitrl. 4. Where Varuna is, there the waters 


26. *komo. ‘‘A. -sdmaya;B. -samdya. ^ efur-. ® corrected from 
purrljugr-. ’ -may. 
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yatra va} ^'pas tad varunah. te dm yom. [tad eham mithunam.] 
fi. Jcas" samtd. kd savitrl. miyur eva saviUt. dhlpas sdvitrt. 
6 . sa yatra vdyus tad Cikapo yatra vd ^dcdpas tad rdyuli. te dee' 
yonl. tad ekam mitimnam, 7, kas^ savitd. kd sdvitrl. yajna eva 
savitd. ohanddnsi sdvitrl. s. sa yatra yajnas tao chanddnsi 
ya.tr a vd chanddnsi tad yajnah. te dvd' yonl. tad ekam, mithu- 
nam. 9. ka.s'^ savitd. kd sdvitrl. stanayitmir eva savitd. vidyut 
sdvitrl. 10. sa yatra stanayitnus tad vidyud yatra vd vidyuf 
tat stanayitnnh. te dvd yonl. tad ekam mithnnam. n. kas^' 
savitd. kd sdvitrl. dditya eva savitd. dydus sdvitrl. 12. sa 
yatrd '’’dityas tad dydur yatra va dydus tad ddityah. te^ dve yonl, 
tad ekam mithunam. 13. kas^ savitd. kd sdvitrl. candra eva 
savitd. naksatrdni sdvitrl. u. sa yatra candras tan naksatrdni 
yatra vd naksatrdovi tac candrah. te dve^ yonl. tad ekam, mithu- 
nam. 36 . kas"^ savitd. kd sdvitrl. mana eva, savitd. vdk sdvitrl. 
16. sa yatra manas tad vdg yatra [■yaj vdk tan manah. ti dve 
yonl. tad ekam mithunam. 17. kas"- savitd. kd sdvitrl. purusa 
[eva] savitd. strl sdvitrl. sa yatra purusas tat stri^ yatra vd strl 
tat purusah. te dve yonl. tad ekam mithunam. I lj.f1 .. 

dvddage ‘nuvdke prathamah khandali. 

are; or where the waters are, there is Varuna. These are two 
wombs. [This is one couple.] e. What is Savitar ? What is Savi- 
tri? Vayu is Savitar, space Savitrl. 6 . Where Vayu is, there 
is space ; or where space is, there is Vayu. TJiese are two wombs. 
This is one couple, 7. What is Savitar ? What is Savitri ? The 
sacrifice is Savitar, the metres are Savitri. 9. Where the sacri- 
fice is, there the metres are ; or where the metres are, there is the 
sacrifice. These are two wombs. This is one couple. 9. What 
is Savitar ? What is Savitri? Thunder is Savitar, lightning 
Savitri. 10. Where thunder is, there is lightning ; or where 
lightning is, there is thunder. These are two wombs. This is 
one couple. 11, What is Savitar ? What is Savitri? The sun 
is Savitar, the sky Savitri, 12. Where the sun is, there is the sky ; 
or where the sky is, there is the sun. These are two wombs. 
This is one couple. 13. What is Savitar ? What is Savitri ? The 
mooi^ is Savitar, the asterisras are Savitri. u. Where the moon 
is, there the asterisms are ; or where the asterisms are, thei'e is the 
moon. These are two wombs. This is one couple. 15. What is 
Savitar ? What is Savitri ? Mind is Savitai', speech is Savitri. 
16.^ Whei'e mind is, there is speech ; or where speech is, there is 
mind. These are two wombs. This is one couple, n. What is 
Savitar? What is Savitri? Man is Savitar, woman Savitri. 
Where man is, there is woman ; or where woman is, there is man. 
These are two wombs. This is one couple. 

37. ' jp-. • abbreviate here and in the following. ® B. -un. * -Ih (1). 
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ly. 28. 1 . tasyd esa prathamah pddo hhus tat savitur varen- 
yam iti. agnir vcU varenyam. dpo vdi varenyam. candramd 
vdi varenyam. a. tasyd esa dvUlyah pddo hhargamayo bJmvo 
hhargo devasya dhlmahVti. agnir vdi bhargah. adityo vdi hhar- 
gah. candramd vdi bhargah. a. tasyd esa trtlyah pddas svar 
dhiyo yo naJi pracodaydd iti. yajho vdi pracodayati. strl ca 
vdi p>'arusad va praganayatah. 4 . bhur bhuvas tat savitur va- 
renyam hha.rgo devasya dhlmahl Hi. agnir vdi bhargah. adityo 
vdi bhargah, candramd vdi bhargah. e. svar dhiyo yo nah pra- 
codaydd iti. yajho vdi pracodayati. strl ea vdi purusap capraja- 
nayatah. e, bhur bhuvas svas tat savitur varenyam bhargo 
devasya dhlmahi dhiyo yo nah praeodaydd iti.^ yo vd etdm scivi- 
trim evam vedd 'pa punarmrtyum tarati sdvitryd eva salokatdrh 
jayati sdvitryd eva saloJcatdm jayati. UfS. 

dvddage ‘nuvake dvitlyah khaydah- dvddago ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 
ity upanisadbrdhmanam samdptam. 

ly, 28. 1 . This is its first pdda : ^‘JBhds; that desirable 
[splendor] of Savitar.” Fire indeed is what is desirable. Waters 
indeed are what is desirable. The moon indeed is what is desir- 
able. 3, This is its pdda, made up of splendor: “Bhuvas; 

may we obtain the god’s splendor,” Fire indeed is splendor. 
The sun indeed is splendor. The moon indeed is splendor, 
a. This is its third pdda: “Svar; who may impel our devo- 
tion.” TJie sacrifice indeed impels. Woman and man propa- 
gate. 4. “ JBhus, bhuvas ; may we obtain that desirable splendor 
of god Savitar.” Agni is splendor. The Sim is splendor. The 
Moon is splendor, s. “Svar; who shall impel our devotion,” 
The sacrifice impels. Woman and man propagate, b. “ Bhus, 
bhuvas, svar ; may we obtain that desirable splendor of god 
Savitar, who may impel our devotion,” He who knows this Savi- 
tri thus overcomes second death, he wins the same world with the 
ISavitri itself; he wins the same world with the Savitri itself. 


23. ’ -sah. ^ insert yajho vdi pracodayati. strl ca vdi puru^ag ea 
prajanayatak. 

^ VOL, XVI. 
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NOTES. 


The MSS. have this heading: talavaMrabrdhmane {1) upani§adbrah- 
manam. 

In the numbering of the paragraphs the MSS. are careless and incon- 
sistent. A. omits the anuvdka and Jchai^da divisions, but numbers suc- 
cessively the paragraphs of each book. I have not thought it worth 
while to record simple omissions or inaccuracies of B. and C. in the 
anuvaka and JcJian^a divisions, or of all three MSS. in the paragraph- 
numbers. With book ii. 1, A. and B. begin a new set of numbers 
(at the end of the paragraphs), omitting however the first three para- 
graphs (ii. 1-8), and numbering ii. 4 as 2; but after this regularly 
ii. 5 = 5, etc., to the end of book iii., iii. 42 = 57. There are remnants 
of a still different system of numbering in B., where the first three 
paragraphs of book iii., in addition to the other figures, are numbered 
as 66, 57, and 58 respectively ; iii. 18. has in B. the additional number 
70 ; iii. 22. has 78 ; iii. 32. has 79. The numbering of these last three 
chapters is clearly at variance with that of the first three of the book, 
and also with the order of the paragrai)hs in our text. 

1. 1. 1 ff. Cf. 8. 1 ff. 

I. 1. a. Cf, GB. i. 6, sa (praJdpatiJ^) Jchalu pftMvyd evd ’gniih nira- 
mimatd ‘‘ntarik^dd vdyum diva ddityam. The rest is diff ei-ent. — prd- 
nedat : cf . JB. i, 854, tasya (i. e. yaj'^asya) yo rasali prdnedat . . . 

I. 1. 7. Cf. Mait. U. vi, 23, afhd 'nyatrd ’py uktam yali gabdas tad 
om ity etad aksaram. 

I. 1. 8. tdny . . . asfMu: i. e. pfthivi, agni; antarik§a, vdyu; dyu, 
dditya ; vdo, prana. — The whole paragraph is repeated at i. 6. 6 ; and, 
omitting etdny, i. 83. 11 ; 84. 2. — a$tdgapMl^ pagavas: of. JB. iii, 241, 
247, a§tdk§ard vdi gdyatrl. a§tdgaphdlj. pagavah, ; TMB. iii. 8. 2 (QB. vi. 
2. 2. 16). Elsewhere— e. g. T8. vi. 1. 6. 2 ; iii. 2. 9. 4 ; AB. i, 21. 16 ; 28. 
11 — the jagail is connected with the domestic animals. 

I. 2. 3. ovdSc . . . ova: cf. iii, 89. 1 (i 8. 1). 

I, 2. 4. pardn : here ‘ to no purpose,’ as AB. iii. 46. 2, 8, 4. In para- 
graphs 5 and 6 it has its ordinary meaning. The -an for -dk also in 
nyan i. 6. 1 : cf, Ka'th, U. ii. 4. 1 (and Bdhtlingk’s note) ; Ait. U. iii. 3 ; 
Mait. U. vi. 17 (avdn) ; but jpamfc and arvdk at i. 9. 6. 

I. 2. 6. sa sarvd . . . ‘nusaihvdti: cf. TB. ii. 3. 9. 6, sarvddigo ‘nusam- 
vdti ; iii. 10. 4. 2, sarvd digo ‘nusamvdhi. 

I. 3. X. etdbhydm: acil. devatdbhy dm: ct. below, 8, etdbhirdevatdbhir. 

I. 3. 2 , sa yathd . . . : cf. QB. xiv. 6. 1. 8 (=BAU. iii. 1. 8) ; ix. 8. 8. 6 ; 
JB. ii. 418, sd yathd vrksam dkramay,dir dkramamdna iydd evam eva 
. . . svargath lokam rohanto yanti (AB. iii, 19. 6-7). 

I. 8. 3 . mftyu is also identified with agandyd BAU. i, 2. 1, and below 
iii, 12. 2. The peculiar d is suported by 4 ; iii. 12. 2 ; iv. 24. 9 ; and JB. 
i. 136 (three times) ; but agandyantlfy and agandyeyuh JB. i. 117. 
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I. 3. 4. annam . . . candramdJi : cf. KBIT, iv. 2, candramasy cmnam ; 
Mait. U. vi. 5. 

I. 8. 4, 6. Of. JB. i. 136, annend^ganaydm ghnanti. tdm-tdvi agana- 
yam annena hatvd svargam loJcam drohan. 

I. 8. «. The emendation rathasya is made certain by RV. viii. 91 (80). 
7, Idle rathasya Jche 'nasal},. 

I, 3. 7. The meaning of atha yad . . . pratihdrdt is obscure. 

I. 8. 8. yathd 'gninci . . . sarhsrjyeta : cf. JB. i. 81 (twiGe)yathd ’gndv 
agnin abhisamddadhydt tddrJc tat. The precative dsicydd (AQS. ii. 3. 6, 
dsineydd) among these optatives is very surprising, and calls perhaps 
for an emendation (dsinced ?). 

I. 4. 1 ff. Cf. iii. 89. 8 if. 

I. 4. a. ativyadhl . . . gurah: a Vedic reminiscence : cf. VS. xxii. 22, 
rdjanyali giira. i^avyo ‘tivyddhi; TS. vii. 5. 18, rdjanya i^avyah guro 
mahdratho jdyatdm ; ^B. xiii. 1. 9. 2, rdjanya}}, gura isavyo ‘tivyddM 
mahdratho jdyatdm. 

I. 4. 8. dagavdji: perhai^s ‘of tenfold strength.’ 

I. 4. 4. On the inferiority of the ass to the horse cf, TS. v. 1, 2. S ff. ; 
gB. vi. 4. 4. 7. 

I. 4. 5. Jcubhra occurs again at iii. 89. 5. Neither this nor MS. ii. 5. 8 
(p. 60. 16, 18) cast light on the exact meaning of the word. — andryas: 
the emendation is doubtful, but a change from ryy to rthy would be 
easy in a Devanagari MS. Instead of rdjhaJ},, rdjyam would be ex- 
pected : cf. TS. ii. 6. 6. 5, ya evath veda pra rdjyam annddyam dpnoti; 
gB. ii. 4, 4. 6, rdjyam iha vdi prdpnoti ya . . . 

I. 4. 8. hirh vo : him bhd would be expected, as in 1. 

I. 5, 1 . ne: read so with the MSS. ; n as below iii, 8. 1 ; 14. 8, -nir- 
hhvt},\ia; iv. 3. 8; 21. 8, sarvdngd,ni; iv. 1. 8 MSS. aydny ; AB. i. 13. 4; 
30, 5 : cf. Tait. Prat. vii. 4. 

I. 5. 8. satyam: the emendation is doubtful, the whole chapter ob- 
scure. 

I. 5. s. ydvatl . . . prthivl: cf. TS. ii. 6, 4, 8; 6. 2, etc. 

I. 5. 6. \/gx‘h‘\-ud of the lifting up of a cup, as AB. vii. 33. 2, tan 
(i. e. camasdn) yatro ’dgyhnlyus tad enam upodgx'ht},%ydt. — manasd : 
i. e. ‘in silence,’ opposed to vdcd, as i. 58. 6, etc. 

I. 6. 1 . tena vd efam . . . nidadhydd iti : the text as it stands is unin- 
telligible, the chapter obscure throughout. 

I. 6. s. ragmln . . . vyiihati: cf. Ega U. 16, yama surya prdjdpatya 
vyuha ragmln . . . 

I, 6.’ 4 . andlayanam : formed from dlaya as anilayana (Tait, IT. ii. 7) 
from nilaya, and meaning the same. 

I. 7. 1 . There is no indication of a lacuna between te and Icaroti in 
any of the MSS. 

I. 7. 3. catvdri vale . . . vadanti, = RV. i, 164. 46 ; repeated below, at 
i. 40. 1. 

I. 7. 8. sa yatihd ’gmdnam . . . : the same comparison occurs again 
below at i. 60. 8 and ii. 3. 12-18 ; in all three passages read lo^to (for 
lostho) : cf. Ohand. IT. i. 2. 7, 8, yathd ’gmdnam dhhanam rtvd (Bohtlingk 
inserts mrtpindo) vidhvahsata evaTh hdi ’va sa vidhvansate ya 
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BA.TJ. i. 8. 8, sa yatha 'gmanam ftva losto vidhvansetai 'vmh Mi ’va 
vidhvansamdnd visvanco vineguh. 

At the end B. and C. have iti svarahhaiic}ali. 

I. 8. 1 ff. Of. I. 1. 1 ff. 

I. 8. 4, 5 = iii. 19. 3, 4. 

I. 8. 7 . dravantam: it is barely possible to support the readmg of 
the MSS. dravam by EV. iv. 40. 3 6. 

I. 8. 10 . marimrgitvd: the exact meaning is as doubtful here as it is 
QB. iv. 5. 1. 10 : of. Eggeling’s note, SBE. xxvi. 888. 

I. 8. 11 . tendi ’nam . . . .* cf. JB. i. 832, sa yathd madhund Idjdnpra- 
yuydd evavi evdi ’tend ’h^areiia sdnidn (\) rasaih dadhdti; and ii. 77, 
yathd madJw dsicya Idjdn dvapet tad anyathdi ’va sydt tddfh tat. 

I. 8. IS. aydSm: the clause is so much abbreviated as to be obscure. 
The peculiar position of the pluti-vci&xk in the MSS., though repeated 
twice, is very probably due to a mistake. Cf. Schroeder, MS., i., intro- 
duction, p. XXX, and ZDMGl. xxxiii. 187. 

I. 9. 2 . vdg ity fh: cf. Chand. U. i. 3. 4 ; 7. 1 ; BAU. i. 6. 6. 

I. 9. 4. a.stdM; those enumerated in 2. — hahurbhuyas : cf. EV. i. 188. 
6, hahvlg ca hhuyaslg ca. 

I. 9. 6. vyomdnto vdcali: 1 have taken vyomdntah here in its pri- 
mary sense ; see below, note to i. 10. 4. 

" I. 10. ». yathd sueyd . . . : cf. JB. ii. 10, yathd sucyd paldgdni sam- 
tpyo^dni syur evam etend ’Jcmreijs ’me loJcds samtruy>dh ; Chand. XJ. ii. 
28. 4, tad yathd gahJcund sarvdni parndni samtfnndny evam othkdreria 
sarvd vak saihtrmid. These parallel passages show that ganku in the 
Chand. U. may be taken in its ordinary meaning of ‘pin’ (AB. iii. 18. 6). 

I. 10. 4 . dagadhd . . . : the same series of numerals is repeated at 

i. 28. 8 and 39. 5. Cf. Weber, ZDMG. xv. 183 £E. The series at TMB. 
xvii. 14. 2 is very similar to this ; the chief difference is badva (of. AB. 
viii. 32. 4) for jpadwa ; vyomdnta occurs nowhere else, and the meaning 
given to it is purely conjectural. It occurred above, i. 9. 6, in its ordi- 
nary sense. 

I. 10. s. Cf. KB. viii. 9, td parovarlyaslr abhyupeydt. trln agre 
standn atha dvdv athdi ’kam paraspara eva tdh lokdn varlyasafy ku- 
rMe ; AB. i. 26. 6, parovarlydhso vd ime lokd arvdg ahhiydhsah. 

I. 10. 10 . satyam . . . dpa : cf. EV. x. 86. 1, satyeno ’ttabhitd bhumih. 

I. 11. 1 . annakdginlr : it would be easy to emend to -kdhk^imr or -kd- 
mimr, were it not for the fact that the ivord occius twice again, with- 
out any variants, in a similar story, JB. i. 88, prajdpatih prajd asrjata. 
td enani sf^fd annakdginlr abhitas samantam paryavigan. tdbhyo him- 
kdrend ’nnddyam asrjata . . . tarn etat prajd annakdginlr abhitas sa- 
mantam pariviganti. tdbhyo Mmkdrendi 'vd 'nnddyarh srjate ; also 
JB. ii. 148, td enam annakdginlh prajd abhyupdvavrdhuh, ; and at JB. 

ii. 149, td enam annakdginlh (MSS. -^n-) prajd abhyupdvartante. — The 
same tautological expression tarn . . . sarve devd abhitas samantam 
paryavigan occurs at JB. ii. 143. 

I. 11. 6-8 ; 12, 1 - 8 , 4. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 9. 3-8, where however the 
pratihdra is connected with the embryos, and the upadrava with the 
forest-animals. 
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I, 11. 5. Cf. JB. iii, 213, prajapatili pagun asvjata, te ‘sniat (MSS. 
-n) Sf.s-id asathjdndnd apdkrdman (MSS. -Jcrd-). so ‘kdmayatd 'bhi mn 
pagavas samjanlran. na mad apakrdmeyur iti. sa etat sdmd Ipagyat 
tend ’stiita. tato vdi tarn pagavo ‘bhisamajdnata (MSS. -samanj-) tato 
‘smdd anapakramino ‘bhavan. tad u (MSS. vi) hinkdram blnwati. hum 
iti vdi pagavas samjdnate hum iti mdtd putrarn ahhyeti hum iti putro 
mdtaram. 

I. 11. 0 . tantasyamdnd : the emendation, is doubtful. 

I. 12. 1 . upadravath gyhnanta : the pun here is not quite cilear to n)e : 
perhaps upadrava is to be taken as ‘ mishap,’ and reference is made to 
the harmful nature of the Gandharvas : cf. A.V, viii. 6. 19 ; Pischel, 
Ved. Stud, i. 80. 

I. 12. 4. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 9. 1-8 ; ii. 14. 

I. 12. s. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 9. 1, sarvadd samas tena sdnia. 

I. 12. 7. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 5. 1 ; 16. 1 ; SB. iii. 1 ; below i. 36. 2 ff. 

I. 12. 9-18. 1 . Cf. Chaird. XT. ii. 3. 1-2 ; 16. 1 ; QB. i. 5. 2. 18 ; ii. 2. 

8 . 8 . 

I. 13. 1 . yad vrstdt . . . : cf. QB. ii. 6. 3, 7, vi'stad osadhayo ja- 
yante. 

I. 18. 6. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 7. 1 ; below, 33. 3. 

I. 16. 8. anrcena sdmnd: cf. A. O. Burnell’s Arseydbrdhma 7 ^ia (Man~ 
galore, 1876), Introduction, p. xi if., “by a sdman was intended a 
melody or chant, independent of the words ; . . . the eai’liest records 
that we have make a distinction between the chant and the words, and 
treat the first as of more impoi'tance.” To the references there given 
may be added AQS. ix. 9. 9 (see Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 156, and Sitzungsb. 
d. Berliner A, d. W. (1892), p. 807), and below i. 18. 8 and 21. 9. 

I. 15. 1 . prasdma, prasdmi : the former is not found elsewhere, the 
latter occurs in the likewise obscure passage ^B. iii. 9. 1. 9, vdg vdi sa- 
rasvaty annam sornas tasmdd yo vdcdprasdmy annddo hdi ’va bhavuti, 
from which it would seem that prasdmi might mean "^abundantly’ 
rather than ‘imperfectly’ (PW., pw., Eggeling): of. Chand. U. ii. 8. 3. 

I. 16. 4, rci sdma gdydma: i. e. ‘sing a fc to a sdman-m&lody': cf. 
Burnell’s Arseyabrdhmaria, Introd. p. xii, “A, sdman is sung {gdi) on 
(or, as we should say, to) a rc {rci). This idiom is an old one, for St 
occurs in the Brahmanas repeatedly ; if the fc (or words) really formed 
part of the sdman, this idiom would be impossible.” 

I. 16. 6 . te: i. e. the chants of the noon and evening libations. 

I. 16. 8. The present kdmayate of all MSS. has cei'tainly crept in 
from 9. 

I. 16. 0 . On the redundant pronoun see Delbrttck, Altind. Synt., p. 
215 ; Whitney, AJPh. xiii. 304. 

I. 18. 1 . Of. JB. i. 283 ff. (partly translated by Whitney, Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc, xxiii. 30), prajdpatir devdn asfjata. tdn (A.B td) miiyuJ} 
(-U7h) pdpmd 'nvasrjyata. te devdJy prajdpatim {prajdm) upetyd ^bruvan 
kasmdd (asmd) u no ‘srs^hd isr-sfa) mytyuTh oen nali {na) pdpmdnam 
anvavasraksyann {-syksy-) dsithe di. tan (A.B. td) abravtc (A.B. br~) 
ehanddhsi sambharata tdni yathdyatanam pravigata tato mytyund 
pdpmand vydvartsyathe {-vytsy-) Hi. vasavo {savo) gdyatrith samabha- 
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ran {samibh-). tdth te prdvigan. tan sd (sa) 'ccliddayat. vigve deva anu- 
dubham samabJiaran. tdm te prdvigan. tan sd 'cchddayat (-n). maruiah 
panMiry, samabJiaran. tdih te prdvigan. tan sd 'ecJiddayat. sddJiydg cd 
''ptydg cd ’ticcJiandasam (C. -dansam) samabJiaran. tdm te prdvigan. 
tail sd 'coJiddayat (0. -n). 284. savandny eve 'ndrdgnl anuprdvigatdm. 
tato vai tan (td) mrtyuJj. pdpmd na nirajdndt. Jcuto Jii tasya mTtyuJ.i 
pdpme "gi^yate yam na nirjdndti. na Jidi ’nam niftyuJi pdpmd ’nuvin- 
daM ya evam veda. eJianddnsi vdva tan mftyoJi pdpmano ‘ccJiddayan 
(0. -day-), tad yad endn (-nd) cJianddiisi mptyoJi pdpmano ‘ccJiddayaiis 
tac cJiandasdm cJiandastvam. cJiddayanti evdi ’ndiii cJianddiisi mptyoJi 
pdpmano ya evaih veda. 

I. 18. 8-4. Cf. Cliand. U. i. 4.2, devd vdi mptyor bibivyatas trayhh 
vidydm prdvigan. te cJiandobJdr accJiadayan. yad ebJiir aecJiddayaiis 
tac cJiandasdm cJimidastvam. 

I. 18. 8. rcy asvardydm: cf. i. 21. 9, etdvad vdva sdma ydvdn svaraJj,. 
xg vd esa rte svardd bJiavati, whence it appears that a f c without mel- 
ody {sdman ~ svara) is meant : see above, i. 16. 8 ; 16. 4. 

I. 18. 9. The Chand. U. i. 4. 4. identifies svara and om. 

I. 19. 8. etena Jid 'sya sarveno ’dgltam . . . : cf. i. 67. 9 ; 58. 10. The 
construction of ,\/vrage + d with the ablative (instead of dat. or loc.) 
is noteworthy. 

I. 20. 8. tad yatJid . . . : cf. JB. i. 144, yatJid vd aJcseria cakrdu vi- 
sJcabdJidv evam etene ’’mdu loJcdu visJeabdJidu ; RV. vii. 99. 8. 

6. The three dgds are described below, i. 87. 1. — The precise tech- 
nical meaning of dglta, vibJiuti, prati^fJid, and pragd is obscure. 

I. 21. 4. The paragraph is not clear to me ; aJiordtrd as feminine is 
very irregular ; j)rdclr 1 have taken in the sense of pardclr (into which 
it should perhaps be corrected) ‘successive,’ as AB. vi. 18. 0 ff. 

I. 21. 9. rg vd ... : cf. above, i. 18. 8. 

I. 22. s. Of. TS. vi. 8. 1. 4-6, nd ’dJivaryur upagdyet. vdgvlryo vd 
adJivaryuJi. yad adJivaryur upagdyed udgdtre vdca'ih samprayaccJied 
vpaddsuJcd 'sya vdJe sydt. 

I, 28. 8. tasya ‘bJiipllitasya . . . : this is a clear contradiction of i. 1. 6. 

1. 24. 1 . The same play between afcsam and in Amirtanada U. 

24, yad aJe§aram na Jc§arate Jcaddeit {Ind. St. ix. 32): cf. also QB. vi. 1. 

3. 6. 

I. 24. s. The same play between aJcsara and yJe§i is repeated below, 
i. 43. 8. 

I. 25. 6. atJia yatJid . . . : i. e. as insignificant as a pail in comparison 
with a river. 

I. 25. 7. Cf. JB. i. 324, trdi^f^bho vd asdv ddityag guJclam Jcr^iam 
puru§afy. 

I. 25. 8. yo ‘gnir mftyus saJi: cf. QB. ii. 2. 4. 7, 9, agner mptyor 
dtmdnam atrdyata ; JB. i. 12, devd vdi mptyund samayatanta. sa yo Jia 
sa mrtyur agni/r eva sab- — Chand. U. iii. 1-4 and vi. 4. 2 are quite 
different from this paragraph. 

I. 26. 10 . On thepurusa of the sun cf. KBIT. iv. 3 ; Chand. U. i. 6. 6 ; 
iv. 11. 1 ; BAIT. ii. 1. 2 ; iii. 9. 12. 

I. 26. 1 . Of. JB. i. 254, trivpe eaJcsug guJdam Jcf§yam JcanlniJcd ; 324, 
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trdistubliam idam caJesug guMath kfsnam purusaJi; QB. xii. 8. 2. 26, 
trivfd vd idarh, cak^uTp guMmh krsnam Tcanmakd; below i. 34. 1. 

I. 26. 8. tad yds tci apo . . . : of. i. 29. 5 ; 88, 5 ; QB. ii, 1.1.3: cf. AA. 
iii. 2. 2-4. 

I. 26. 4. On tlie purusa of the eye of. KBIT. iv. 18, 19 ; Chiind. U. i. 
7, 5 ; iv. 16. 1 ; BAU. ii. 8. 5 ; iv. 2. 2 ; v. 5. 2, 4, etc. 

I. 26. s. The paragraph is obscure. 

I. 26. (1 if. The Chand. IT. vi. 4. 4. mentions roMtam, guJdani and 
IcYsnarh rupam of the lightning. 

I. 26. 8. On the purusa in lightning of. KBIT. iv. 6 ; Chand. U. iv, 
13. 1 ; BAU. ii. 1. 4 : 6. 9. 

I. 27. 1 . adhydste: very likely in the sense of ‘prevails,’ which PW, 
assumes for it in EV. i, 25. 9. — annadi Jcytvu : because death is hunger : 
above i. 3. 3 ; BAU, i, 2. 1, 4. 

I. 28, a, sa esa saptaragviir vri^ahhas tuvismdn : the last three words 
are quoted from the rc below, 29. 7 (EV. ii. 18. 12a). 

I. 28, 8. On these numerals see above, note to i. 10. 4. 

I. 29. 7. The TO is EV. ii. 12. 12. 

I, 29. 8. e§a liy eva . . . r^abhali: cf, JB. ii. 87, indro vd aJcdmayata 
rsabhas sarvdsdm prajdndm sydm r^abhatdrh gaocheyam iti. sa etaih 
yaj'dam apagyat tam dharat tend ^yajata. tato vdi sa fsahTias sarvdsdm 
prajdndm abhavad r^abhatdm agacahad. ~ mahlyd here and below 
(46. 2; 48. 5) was certainly connected with mahant rather than with 
yma/i: cf. PW. s, v. ymalny ; the commentator of TS. vii. 5, 10 ex- 
plains it by pvjd. 

I 30. a. anisedhaih sdma : nisedha is the epithet of several sdma.ns. 

I. 30. 6. ~ i. 46. 6.— AB. iv. 2. 3. states that the ndndanam sdma (SV. 
ii. 653) is ablj^rdiTvyam and bhrdffvyahd : cf. also Ind. Stud. iii. 203, 208. 

I. 31. 8. Very diffei’ently on the sevenfold sdman, Chand. U. ii. 8 fl, 
— yd devatdJj,: on the divinities of the different quarters see BAU. iii. 
9. 20 ff. 

I. 32. 1 . The fc is EV. viii. 70 (69). 6. 

I. 38. a. tad yad vdi brahma sa prdnaTj, : this is the doctrine of Kau- 
§itaki and Paingya (KBU. ii 1 ; 2.), of the sacrificial fires as revealed 
to Upakosala Kamalayana (Chand. U. iv. 10. 6), and one of the expla- 
nations of Varuna to Bhrgu (Tait. U. iii. 3. 1). The same was taught by 
Udanka ^aulbayana (BAU, iv. 1. 2), For a refutation of it see BAU. v. 
13. 1. 

I. 33. 8. Of. i. 18. 5. — mana eva MnhdraJi: cf, Chand. U, ii, 11. 1. 
vdJe prastdvah : cf. Chand. U. ii. 7. 1 ; 11. 1. 

I, 83. 4. haroty eva vded : cf. below ii. 2. 8 ; iii. 32. 9, sa esa prdyo 
vded haroti ; QB. iv. 6, 7. 5, sd yatre ’yam vdg dslt sarvam eva tatrd 
’kriyata sarvam prdjUdyatd ’tha yatra mana asm ndi ’va tatra kivi 
cand ’kriyata na prajUdyata no hi manasd dhydyatalj, kag cand ”jdndti; 
Mahanar. U. iv. 7, vded k^tanh karma hrtam ; VS. xiii. 68 and com- 
ment on it, QB. viii. 1. 2. 9. — gamayati manasd : cf. Chand. U, v. 10, 
2 (= iv. 15. 6), tat puru§o manasa endn brahma gamayati. — tad 
etan . . . manali: cf, Mait. U. vi. 34, tdvan mano niroddhavyaih hrdi 
ydvat ksayam gatam. 
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1. 83. 6. agnih prastdvaJi,: cf. Ohand, U. ii. 2. 1. — aditya udglthaJj, : 
ct Chand. U. ii.’ 20. 1 (i. 3. 1). 

I. 83. 7. The same etymology recurs below, 40. 6; 48. 7; 61. 2; iv. 13. 2. 

I. 83. 8. For the identification of sun and moon with the sdmaw cf. 
Chand, U i. 6. 8, 4. 

I. 84. 1 . Cf. above 26. 1. 

I. 84. a. sa em dhutim atimatya and ta eta Cdiutivi ativiatya in 6 
refer to pMa c of the rc quoted in 0. 

I. 84. fi. The stanza is A V. x. 8. 36, which reads eadhricdh for aamlclh 
in h, and dhutim in c. In b dadante (manuscript reading ; see Whitney, 
Index Ve7'b.) should be restored for dadate of the edition. For digas 
samlclh cf. QB. vii. 3. 1. 24. 

T. 84. 7. The stanza is AV. x. 8. 86, which has esdm for eho in c, and 
elce for awje in d. 

1. 84. 11 . td etas . . . anndclydya : obscui'e and probably corrupt. 

I. 35. 1 . sa^hvatsa-ra : 36. 1, parjo.nye, p^Lvuse, and 10, devatdsn, 
prove it to be locative. 

I. 35. a ff. Cf. above, i. 12. 7. 

I. 35. 4. A similar play on varsah and varsdh QB. ii. 2. 8. 7. 

I. 85. 15. nidlumakrta : nidliamfcrto would be expected, but cf. the 
similar passage SB. iii. 1, which ends henianto nidhanam. tasmdd dhe~ 
mantam prajd riidhanalcrtCi ivd ’'sate 7iidhanarupam ivdi ’tarhi. 

I. 36. 1 . Cf. Chand. U. ii. 3. 1 and 16. 1 ; similarly TS. i. 6. 11. 3-4 ; 
gS. i. 5. 2. 18. 

I. 86. B. praiyag : contrasted with urdJiva in 4, as Kath. U. i. 5. 3, 
w'dhvam prdnam unnayaty apdnam pratyag asyati (cf. Chand. U. iii. 
13. 3, yo ’sya pratyaiX susih so ‘panalp 5, yo ‘syo ’’rdhvdfy susih aa 
uddnah). It corresponds to dvrtta in Chand. U. ii. 2. 2, lokd drdhvdg 
cd ’’vrttdg ea. 

I, 36. «. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 19. 

I. 36. 8. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 7. 

I 36. 10 . Cf. Chand. U. ii. 20. 

I. 37. 1 £E. On this distribution of the savanas among the different 
divinities see Eggeling’s note, SBE. xii., p. xviii. 

I. 37. s. On the manner in which the gastras of the three savanas 
should be sung cf. AB. iii. 44. 5. Also below i. 51. 6 ff. — The term 
mandra is frequently connected with Agni in the RV. Differently 
Chand, U. ii. 22. 1, where the vinardi sdrmiah is regarded as Agni’s 
udgltha. — rdhnoti with accusative, like ^pus. 

I. 37. 8. ghosinl, upabdimatl : these two adjectives are also combined 
JB. i. 258, yasmdd etad ghost ’vo 'pabdimad iva glyate tasmdd ghost 'vo 
’pabdimad iva garbhd jdyante : cf. AB. iv. 9. 3, agvarathene ’ndra djim 
adhdvat. tasmdt sa ueedirghosa upabdimdn k^atrasya rupa^n. dmdro 
hi sail. The Chand. U, assigns to Indra the glakmam balavat sdmnah. 

I. 37. 5, weed: i. e. ‘further on’: cf. below 7. 

I. 37. 0 , The Chand. U. also attributes the krduncam sdmnah to Br- 
haspati, while in TS. ii. 5. 11. 1 it is assigned to the Asuras : yat krdu^r 
cam anvdhd ’’surath tad yan mandram mdnu^am tat. As to its char- 
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actei’, cf. comment, on TS. r. 5. 12. 1, Jerauneo ddrunasvanalj, paJc^i- 
vigesah. 

I. 38. 3. nitardm may mean ‘ in a low tone.’ The rest of the chapter 
is obscure and partly corrupt. 

I. 88. 3. A loma sdman is mentioned TMB. xiii. 11. 11. The point of 
the pun between loma [sdman] and lomagdni (perhaps ‘ covered with 
herbs ’) ffmagdndni is not clear. 

I. 88. 4. galunasa : the exact form of the name is not quite certain ; 
at J.B. i. 316, A.B.G. read galdna, D, gaUma. — gdmulaxmrndbhydm : 
probably corrupt ; but I have not coiTeoted the u into I, because gdmlla 
is only found as adjective, ‘made of gdmi-'wood.’' 

I. 89. 1 . Paulugita is probably the same person as Paulu^i, Chand. TJ. 
V. 11. 1 (QB. X. 6. 1. 1), who is (Chand. U. v. 18. 1) also addressed as 
Pracinayogya. 

I. 89. 8. sdmnal} pratispid : cf. BAU. i. 8. 29, tasya hdi ’tasya sdmno 
yalj, pratmhdifi vedaprati ha tasya vdi mg eva pratispid etc.; 

Samavidh. B. i. 12, yo ha vdi sdmnaJj, pratis^ham vedaprati ha ti^fhaty 
asmihg ca loke ‘mupnihg ca. vdg vdva sdmnah pratisfhd. yad v etad 
vdg ity fgvedali sail- fci sdma pratispiitam. 

I. 39. 4. sdmnas siivariiam : cf. BATJ. i. 8. 28, tasya hdi ’tasya sdmno 
yah suvarnam veda hhavati hd ’sya suvarnam. tasya vdi svara (!) eva 
suvarnam etc.; Samavidh. B. i. 11, yo ha vdi sdmnah svaih yah suvar- 
tiam veda svarh ca ha vdi sdmnah suvarnam ca hhavati. svaro (!) vdva 
sdmnah svarh tad eva suvarnam. 

I. 40. 1 , The verse is RV. i. 164. 46. 

I. 40. 8. vag eva sdma : of. BAU. i. 3. 24, vdg "vdi sdma. 

I. 40. 8. The meaning of this paragraph is not quite clear. 

I. 40. 5 if. Of. KB. ii. 8. 

I. 40, 7. prdnd evd ’suli : cf. QB. vi. 6. 2. 6, prdy^o vd asuh. 

I. 41. 4. There is RV. i. 89. 10. 

I. 41. 7. The same five purusas are mentioned BAU. ii. 1. 2 (sun), 3 
(moon), 4 (lightning), 8 (waters) ; 3. 9 (eye) ; KBU. iv. 3 (sun), 4 (moon), 

5 (lightning), 10 (waters), 17 and 18 (eyes). Slightly different Chand. 
U. iv. 11. 1 (sun) ; 12. 1 (moon) ; 13. 1 (lightning) ; 15. 1 (eye), 6 (mind), 

I. 43. B. yat pagiisu . . . : cf. Tait. U. iii. 10. 3 ; TB. iii. 8. 7, 2. 

■T. 43. ». Of. Mait. U. vii. ll,purusag cahsuso yo ‘yaTh dalc^ine ‘h§iny 
avasthitah | indro ‘yam , . . 

I. 43. 10 = iv. 24. 3. 

I. 43. 11 . The list of adjectives, with the exception oi jyotismdn, cor- 
responds to the qualities enumerated above, 42. 3 ff . 

I. 44. 1 . The re is RV. vi. 47. 18. 

I. 44. s. harayah = ddityasya ragmayah: cf. Nirukt. vii. 24, ddi- 
tyasya harayali suparnd harand ddityaragrpayas te. — For the etymol- 
ogy of. SB. i. 1. 13, purvapaksdparapak^du vd indrasya harl tdbhydm 
hi ’dam sarvam harati. 

I. 44. 0 . The stanza is RV. iii. 63. 8. 

I. 44. 0 , imdh . . . samcaksdyxih : cf, RV. vi. 58. 2. 

I. 46. 1 . The metre of the verses in 1 and 2 is defective. The 
thought of the first gloka is similar to RV. i. 164. 46 (AV. ix. 10. 28), 
VOL. xvi. 31 
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pada e of which ends like pada d here. For the end of pada d of the 
second stanza, cf. below, iii, 2. 1. 

I. 45. 4. to the end is repeated verhativi at iii. 37. 3 ff., which has been 
used in emending the MSS. reading here. — lelayati : the verb, in the 
same sense, is repeated below at 51. 3 ; 55. 8 ; 58. 7 ; also JB. i. 299, pra- 
jdpatir yasmdd yoneh prajd asrjafa so Heldyad eva sa dlpyamdno bhrd~ 
jcmdno ‘fisthat; MS. i. 8. 6 (p. 123. 12.), yad angdresu %}yava<^dntc.^u 
leldyci vl ^va bhdti tad devdndm dsyani : of. ApQS. vi. 9. 2. ' 

I. 45. B, pdpmd nyafigah: pdpmanyangaJ^ would be expected, but cf. 
below ii. 12. 1, and JB. i. 10, tad yathd 'Mr . . . (MSS. anyeddhnidte) na 
Jm§ cana nyangali pdpmd parigisyata evarh hdi 'vd 'sniin na hag cana 
nyangah pdpmd parigisyate ya evaih vidvdn agnihotrmh jiihoti. 

I. 46. 2 . On sajdta, see Eggeling’s note on QB, v. 4. 4. 19. — mahlyd : 
cf. above, i. 28. 8. 

I. 46. B. eatv,rdhd: the conjecture is uncertain ; perhaps the reading 
was pancadhd, 

I. 48. B. The paragraph is not clear. 

I. 48. V. samditat : it would be easy to regard this form and anvditat 
(iii. 38. 10) as due to dittography of the following tat, were it not for 
AV. xviii. 8. 40, o,nvditai, which is protected by the metre. 

I. 48. 8. janitd: so emended after Chand. iv. 3. 7. Perhaps it would 
be better to correct it into janayitd : cf. below, iii. 38. 8, and JB. ii. 886, 
prajdpatify prajdndm prajanayitd. 

I. 50. Cf. below, 63 If., 56 ff. 

I. 50. 4. sunoti is the MSS. reading throughout, although one would 
rather expect sanotL But cf. AB. iv. 17. 3, where asunvan (so all MSS. 
and Aufreoht ; P VV. emends to asanvan) corresponds to asisdsatyas in 2. 

I. 51. 1 . dilabena: I emend so hesitatingly after AV. vi 16. 3 etc. 

I. 51. 8. Cf. below, i. 58. 8. 

I. 51. B ff. Cf. above, i. 37. 1 ff. 

I. 52. 8, apadlwdntain : emended after Chand. IT. ii. 22. 1, apadhvdn- 
tarn varunasya. 

I. 63. 1 . At Chand. tJ. vi. 2, Qvetaketu’s father strongly maintains 
that in the beginning there existed the sat only, without a second : cf, 
also Chand, U. iii. 19. 1 (identity of sat and asat). The Tait, U., on tJie 
other hand, holds (ii. 7. 1) that the sat was produced from the asat, a 
doctrine which Qvetaketu’s father mentions and refutes, 

I. 63. 8. tasmdt . . . : the logical connection of the two sentences is 
obscure. For the second one, of. QB. i. 1. 1, 20 = ii. 5. 2. 17, evam M 
mithunam hlptam uttarato M strl pumdnsam upagete ; vi. 3. 1. 30 = 
vii. 5. 1. 6, daksidato vdi vrsd yosdm upagete. The reason is very prob- 
ably the desire for male offspring: cf. Byhat S. Ixxviii. 24, dalemia- 
pdrgve puruso vdme ndrl yamdv vbJiayasamstTidu. 

I. 53. 4 ff. On the superiority of the sdman over the re and its 
chronological bearing see K. T. Telahg’s introduction to the Bhagavad- 
gita, SBE. viii. 19. — sdman is loosely treated as male and masculine 
(amalj.; 54. 2, sa) : cf. QB. iv, 6. 7. 11, tadvd etad vr.sd sdma yosdm ream 
sadasy adhyeti; i. 4. 4. 3, var§id M manatp; AB. i. 28. 16, where vac is 
taken as masculine. 
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I, 53. 5 . For the etymology, cf. e. g. BA.U. i. 3. 34 ; Chanel. U. i. 6. 1 ; 
AB. iii. 23. 1. 

I. 58. 8. viprd: the emendation is doubtful. 

I. 63. IS. dddyana . . . : text and translation are doubtful. 

I. 54. 1 . tasmad . . . : cf. ApDhS. i. 1. 3. 33 ; GautDhS. ii. 13. — Jea- 
mani . . . : cf. ApDhS. i. 1. 8. 33. From ApDhS. i. 1.4. 5 ff. it would 
seem that students were at times offered forbidden food by their teach- 
ers : see Biihler’e note. 

I. 54. s. bliavandahe^yena : correct form and meaning are unknown. 

I. 54. 3 . On the intercourse of sdrnan and fc in the sadas and the 
prohibition of witnessing it (except through the door), see QB. iv. 6. 7. 
9ff. 

I. 54. 8, amo diani . . . : different versions of the formula AV. xiv. 
3. 71 ; QB. xiv. 9. 4. 19 (= BAIT. vi. 4. 30); AB, viii. 37. 4 (for appoint- 
ing a puroMta ) ; TB. iii. 7. 1. 9 ; GB. ii. 3, 30 ; ApQS. ix. 3. 3 ; Ka. xxxv. 
18 ; gas. i. 18. 4 ; AGS. i. 7. 6; PGS. i. 6. 8 ; ManGS. 1. 10; BaudhGS. 
1 , 13; BharadGS. i. 19 ; HGS. i. 20. 3. 

I. 54. sambhavann atyaricyata: the emendation after i. 57, 6. 

I, 54. a. hinlcdrag ca : cf. AB. iii. 33. 4, te vai palled 'nyad hhutvd 
paned 'nyad hhutvd dcalpetdm dhdvag (? Aufr.-nttp) ca hinkdrag ca pras- 
tdvag caprathamd ca rg udglthag ca madhyamd capratihdrag co 'ttamd 
ca nidhanajh ca vamfhdrag ca. — vyctdravatdm, the emendation after 
QB. iv. 6. 7. 10, tasmad yady apijdydpatl mithunaih carantdu pagyanti 
vy eva dravata dga eva hurvdte. 

I. 54. 13. tadyathe . . . : text and meaning of the clause are uncer- 
tain. 

I. 56. 7 ff, Cf. AB. iii. 33 ; GB. viii. 30 ff., and Hang's note, AB. ii, 
197. 

I. 57, 1 . gdyatdm : for this pregnant use of the genitive see Weber, 
Ind. Stud, ix, 347. 

I. 57. 7. Cf. Chand. U. i. 3. 6-7 ; BAU. i. 3. 35. 

I. 57. ». Cf. above, i. 51, 3, 

I. 68. 1 . Because the udgUha (ud) is the sun : cf. above, 57. 7. 

I. 68. 8, gdpayeyur : with the same meaning which the causative of 
yvad usually has. 

I. 58. 8, prattig : the MSS, read here and iii. 6. 1, 3 pratig, as do five 
MSS. of TS. V, 4. 7. 3. — manasd ‘in silence,’ as above, i. 6. 6. 

I. 58. 7. hirayyam aviJertam : cf. JB. iii. 1, sa (Prajapati) fdaw sarwwk 
vyaJearot. yathd ha vdi Mr any am vikrtam evam. 

I. 58. 8. Cf. i. 51. 3. 

1. 69. 8. sdmavdiryam : the meaning is uncertain. According to JB. 
i, 319, the nidhana is the virya of the sdrnan : tad u ho ’vdea jdnagru- 
teyo vlryani vd etat sdmno yan nidhanam. 

I, 69. 18 ff. The distribution of what follows among the several 
speakers is not clear ; tad etat sddhv . . . bruhy eva probably belongs to 
gaunaka, who approves of Brahmadatta’s answer and urges him to 
continue. After this it seems as if Brahmadatta’s reply was lost, in 
which he proposes to turn the tables and ask gaunaka and Abhipra- 
tarin. To this either gaunaka or Abhipratarin object with me ’duTh te 
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navio ‘Tcarma (with reference to 11) . . . atiprakfis. And in 14 Bralima- 
datta gives the questions which he proposed to ask them, together with 
the answers. As the text stands, however, it would seem that me 'dam 
. . . atipraksls is spoketi by Brahmadatta, although what he refers to 
by idarh namas is not clear. The text is not above sixspicion, especially 
the absolute md — ‘ don’t/ for which BAIT, v, 18. 2, sa (Pratrda’s father) 
ha smd "hapduind md prdtfda seems to be the only parallel case. 

I. 60. Cf. below, ii. 1 and 10; Chand. U. i. 2 ; BAU. i. 8 (QB. xiv. 4. 1): 
of, also JB. i. 269, manasd suhdrdasanh ca durhdnlamnh ca mjdndti 
prdriena surabhi cd 'surabhi ca vijdndii cah^ti-^d dar^milyarh cd 'dar- 
ganiyayh ca vijdndti grotrei^a gravanlyaih cd 'graiianlyath ca vijdndti 
vdcd svddu cd 'svddtt ca vijdndti. 

I. 60. B. apdnena jighrati: this peculiar conception occurs also at 
BAXJ. iii. 2. 2, so ‘pdnend 'HgmJieiia grhUali, apdvena hi gandhdd jigh- 
rati. In the latter passage Bdhtlingk has changed the reading, though 
supported by both recensions, into sa gandhend and prdnena respec- 
tively. It is possible that the confusion (for which, however, I am 
inclined to hold the authors themselves I'esponsible) came about through 
passages like ii, 1. 16, apdnena pdpam gandham apdniti, which, occur- 
ring in connection with ‘perceiving by sight,’ ‘hearing with hearing,’ 
etc., was thought to be equal to ‘smelling bad odor,’ instead of ‘ex- 
haling’ it. 

I. 60. Cf, above, i, 7. 6. 

After chapter 60 the MSS. have this very corrupt colophon : gapdbhi- 
dhdnopanigadaih calani msfikhandaharh niyogddvinavd (B. -cd) ddhyd- 
yaih grikf^nena (B. gesddrira) lihhat (B. -n). muddgirivan hi samudra- 
MnanaJcsanti rudrdkgipaddgnayo guyxih. kugakarpagardQvi (B. -karg.a- 
kmdgni) sagaragruti gaHigdddhvd garidih gajesavafy. 

II. 1, Cf. i. 60 and ii. 10. 

II. 2. 5. vdeo bfhatydi patis : bphafi as a name for nde and the same 
etymology of Byhaspati also Chand. U. i. 2. 11 ; BAU. i. 8. 22. 

II. 2. 6. tasya . . . prajdJi: cf. below, iii. 82. 9. 

II. 2. 8. yad vdva . . . : cf, i, 33. 4. 

II. 8. 2 . svddu. . . vandme'ti: the emendations are not quite certain. 

II. 8. K. The change fi’om pavyddatta in 5 and 0 to parydtta in 7, 8, 
and 9 (of. below, ii. 18. 3) is noteworthy. 

» II. 8. IS ,fi!. Cf. above, i. 7. 6. 

II. 4. a. asya hy ... vd sail : unclear. 

* II. 6. 10 . sahasraih . . .putrdh: cf. ii. 9. 10. 

II. 6. 11 . Cf. TS. V, 6. 6. 8, etam vdi para dtndrah kakslvdh dugijo 
vUahwvyal} grdyasas trasadasyuh paurukutsyah prajdkdmd acinvata. 
tato vdi te sahasram-sahasram putrdn avindanta ; TMB. xxv. 16. 3, 
para dtndras trasadasyuT}, pdurukuiso vUahavyah grdyasah kakslvdn 
dugijas ta etat prajdtikdmah sattrdyanam updyahs be sahasram-saha- 
sram putrdn apu,?yann eva'th vdva te sahasram-sahasram putrdn pus- 
yanti ya etad upayanti. 

II. 7. 1 . The emendation of sthdlydm to sthalydm after JB. iii. 128 
(transl. Proceedings for May, 1883, p. x), atha ha cyavano bhdrgavaJi 
punar yuvd bhutvd 'galcdhaoj charydtam mdnavam. tarn prdcydrh sthai- 
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yam dyajayat. In the AB. the name of the sage is Qaryata Manava, in 
the QB. the a is short, as in our text. 

II. 7. 2 . For the different quarters assigned to gods. Fathers, etc., 
cf. e. g. QB. iii. 1. 1. 3., 6, 7. — hambena is the correct reading: cf. 
below, 6, and TS. vi. 6, 8. 4. 

II, 8. s, etad dha nd cf. AB. i. 14, 5 {^ld^cl] dig apardjitd ; QJ3. 
iv. 6. 6. 1 ff. 

II. 8. r. The same etymology below, ii. 11. 8 ff., and BAU. i. 3. 9, 32 ; 
Chand. U. i. 3. 13. 

II. 9. 8. Five vydhrtis are also mentioned at JB. ii. 354, pailoabhir 
vdi vydliftibhir idmh devd ajayan. — For pm and d, of. Chand. U. ii. 
8. 1, and Eggeling, SBE. xii. 101, note.— wd must be supplied: see 8. 

II. 9. 4,6. The identification of jpj'U with Jprd5^a (but of d with MdSwa) 
is also found QB. i. 4. 1. 5 ; differently Chand. U. ii. 8. 1. 

II. 9. a. ud iti so ‘sdv ddityali : cf. Chand. IJ. i. 3. 7, dditya evo ’’t. 
The meaning of the following clause is obscure. 

II. 10. Cf. above, i. 60, 

II. 10. 8. tasya , . . dsuli : the same phrase is repeated below, iii. 30. 
3 : cf. JB. iii. 190, atJia ha vdi vdikhdnasd ity rsikd indrasya priyd 
dsuli. 

II. 10. 4. bhuitjate : on account of the preceding vadati I have taken 
it as 3d singular, 

n. 11. Cf. BAU. i. 3. 13 ff. 

II. 11. a. Cf. above, ii. 8. 7. 

II. 11, a. For the etymology cf. BAU. i. 3. 9, 31. 

II. 11. 10 . andma^a^mm : the reading is probably corrupt. 

II. 13. 1 . pdpmd nyahgali: see above, i. 4.'), 6, 

II. 13. 7, alohatdydi = alokyatdydi, BAU. i. 8. 83. 

II. 13. 0 . yafhd dhenum . . . : cf. TS. ii. 3. 6. 8, yathd vatsena prat- 
tdm gam duha evam eve 'man lokdnprattdn kdmam annddymh duhe. 

II. 14. 1 . nedi^tham : cf. Aufrecht on AB. 1. 1 ; and QB. i, 6. 3. 11. 

II. 14. 4. atha yad . . .pdddhhydm: cf, QB. iii. 1, 1. 7, tasmad u ha 
na praticinagirdl), gayita. ne 'd deudn abhiprasdrya gayd iti. 

At the end of the chapter there is the following colophon : 
gi'utyantdgamahl devdggrinivdsa iti grutal^, : 
ekahmakalakhatidaih garddliydyam alUikhat. 

III. 1. For this and the following chapter, cf. Chand. U. iv. 8. 1. On 
the graham see Eggeling on ^B. iv. 6. 6. 1 ; Vayu is similarly contrasted 
with the other divinities at BAU. i. 5. 88, sa yathdi 'sdm prdn&ndm 
madhyamah prdya evam etdsdm devatdndm vdyuh,. mlocanti Ivy anyd 
devatd na vdyuh.. sdi ’.?d 'nastamitd devatcL yad vdyuh. (Somewhat simi- 
lar is AB. viii. 38. 3 ff.). But at QB. iii. 9. 3. 5 we read sarvam vd idam 
anyad ilayati yad idam kiihcd 'p iyo '‘yam pavate ‘thdi 'td (the waters) 
&va ne 'layanti. 

III. 1, 4. Of. JB. ii. 48, yadd "dityo 'stam eti vdyum (MSS. -r) evd 
pyeti. 

III. 1. 7. Cf. JB. ii. 48, yadd vd agnir udvdyati vdyum evd 'pyeti. 

III. 1. 18 . kfisnam: supplied after 19. 

III. 1. 14. Cf. JB, ii. 49, yadd vdi tiigmm dsteprdnam eva vdg apyeti • 

KBU. iii. 3. 
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III. 1. 10 . Cf. JB. ii. 49, yada svapiti pranam eva caJcsur apyeti. 

III. 1. so. Vayu enters man, QB. i. 1. 3. 2 ; v. 2. 4. 10. 

III. 1. SI. In the corresponding story of Chand. XJ. iv. 3, tlie beggar 
is a hrahmacurin. 

III. 2. s. The Chand. U. version ine reads t. Ic. nCt ^bhipagyanti mar- 
tydh ; and, at the end of d, msantam (b of the gloJca at JB. ii. 26 ends ba- 
hudhd niviH^du); in b the MSS. of the Chand. U. , as ours, read so for sa. 

III. 2. 4. The Chand. U. version in a has janitd prajdndrn Soruta m. ; 
in b, Mranyadansf.ro babhaso ‘nasdrili, ; in d, anannam for adantam. 
— rapasa (from rapas, as rabhasa from rabhas) is uncertain, and so is 
also the reading of the next two words. 

III. 8. 1 . ya : see note on i. 6. 1. 

III. 8. 8. Breath is identified with the uMha in BAU. v. 14. 1. 

III. 8. 4. gagvad: Eggeling now takes the word to mean ‘probably’ 
in the Brahmanas : note on QB. v. 4. 8. 2.— The end of this paragraph 
is not clear to me ; perhaps the na should be thrown out. 

III. 8. 0 . Cf. a similar etymology of the name in AB. vi. 20. 8, 4. 

III. 4. 4. trisfubhd paridadhati : cf. AB. vi. 16. 5. 

III. 4. 10 . nava-navd 'ksardni sampadyante: this statement is cor- 
rect for agni + prtMvl -f maliant + mahl, and dditya + dyu + brah- 
man + brdhmani ; but not for vdyu + antariJcsa + deva + devl, which 
make ten syllables, unless vdyv is read for vdyu. 

III. 4. 18 . For the comparison, cf. JB. ii. 248, yathd (MSS, gdlia) vdi 
mandu manisutram otaih sydd evam esu loJcesu trirdtra otali (MSS. 
odah); QB.’xii. 3. 4. 2 ; TMB. xx. 16. 6. ’ 

III. 6. 2 , muhjas: corrected after SB. iv. 1. The rest of the chapter 
is obscure, the readings, especially the quotations in 5, doubtful. 

III. 6. 6. The quotations are given as they appear in the MSS., with- 
out saThdhi at the end. — manoyuMam : it is uncertain whether this 
should be taken as a compound, or as two separate words. 

III. 6. e, bimbena : possibly ‘ by means of the fruit of the Momordica 
monadelpha,^ 

III. 6. 4. hoUir vd "jye . . . mditramaruy.asya vd : see Bggeling’s note 
on QB. iv. 8. 2. 1 (SBE. xxvi. 826). 

m. 6; «, 7. The correction of abandhu (neuter) to the masculine 
-dhur seems necessary to bring out the contrast : of. EV. viii. 21. 4, 
vayaih hi tvd bandhimantam abandhavo viprdsa indr a yemima . — 
hasmdd vd . . . manthanti .* these words are not quite clear to me. 

III. 8. 2 . anyatardm updgdd: I take this to be a euphemistic expres- 
sion, similar to QB. v. 1. 8. 18, sa kva tatali sydt. The actual bodily 
danger incurred by entering into a disputation with a superior is well 
known (e. g. Chand. U. i. 10. 9-11. 9 : QB. ix. 6, 3 ; BAU. hi, 9 ; JB. ii. 
76, 77, etc.). 

III. 8. 4. The construction of the clause as it stands is harsh, no 
matter whether ma be taken as dative or as genitive : see Delbrfick, 
Synt. 399 (end). — suyamdn : the word is very appropriate in talking to 
a driver. 

Ill, 8. 7. In the following this much is clear, that Sudak§ina K^aimi 
by his unexpected arrival within the sacred enclosure succeeds in out- 
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witting Praoinagali fiii. 7. 7) and making himself the udgatar ; he par- 
ticulars are not clear to me. 

III. 8, 10 . Possibly here and in the following paragraphs retobhuta 
should be taken as a opd. : cf. havirbhuta, MS. iii. 4. 7 (p. 53. 18). 

III. 9. 0 . This paragraph is obscure. It must be inferred that the 
younger Jabala was not able to hear Sudak^ina’s discourse, iii. 8. 9-9, 7, 
the substance of which is told him by his older brother in iii. 9. 10, yas 
traydndm . . . ativahati. — The transitive use of avddi is very remark- 
able. It is probable that avddi Hi should be corrected into avddlt, 
which would at the same time remove the superfluous iti. 

III. 9. 10 . ena'ni . . . yah katham avocad bhagavaiti = the younger 
Jabala. 

Ill, 10. 1-3 are obscure. It is uncertain who is the subject of uvdca 
in 1 and 3 ; also who is reproached in 3. 

III. 10. 9. avoTcHaiiiya dpas: cf. AGS. iv. 6. 14. 

III. 10. 12 . The stanza is AV. x. 8. 28, where however b reads utdi 
Hdm pito Ha vd piitra e§dm, and precedes a; in c AV. reads prathanio 
jdtalj. s. u. g. antalp 

III. 10, 13 , The readings of this paragraph are doubtful. Though 
the MSS. have no indication of a lacuna, it is certainly defective, and 
lacks the verb on which imam pitrusam depends. 

III. 11. 2 . yad retas . , . abhisambhavati : cf. QB. vii. 3. 1. 45, retail 
siktam prdnam abhisambhavati. — dgdm abhijdyate : cf. Chand.,.U. vii. 
12. 1, dkdge jay ate. dkdgam abhijdyate. 

III. 12, 1 . imdiig ea lokdn: cf. QB. xiii. 1. 7. 2, trydvrta imelokdii. 

III. 12. 3. aganayd: see note on i. 8. 3. 

III. 13. a. pandyanfi : so far only found in Pan. iii. 1. 28 : cf. above, 
i. 88. 6, pandyydl},. 

III. 13. 5. Naka Maudgalya (QB. etc.). — The bearing of yathd . . . 
tddfk tat on what precedes is not clear. The clause is so much abbre- 
viated as to be obscure. It is probable that ratham should be supplied 
as object to the causatives arpayitvd and arpayet (6) : viz. ‘ as one hav- 
ing caused one chariot to collide with a post (obstruction) would drive 
around the obstruction with the next chariot’: cf. AV. x. 4, 1, ratha 
sthdy/um drat. 

III. 18. B. The iti should pei’haps be placed after arpayet. 

III. 18. 7. bradhnasya vi§tapam : this phrase occurs fi'equently in the 
JB : tad bradhnasya visfaparh gacehanti (ii, 837, 344. 361, 853, parallel 
passages) ; atha ydg catasras tad eva bradhnasya vistapam. tasminn 
etad devls sarvdn kdmdn duhre (iii. 328) ; tad etat svargyam sdmd ’gnute 
svargani lokaih ya evam veda. tad yathd ha vdi bradhnasya vistapdny 
evam etdni vigdlasya viftapdni svargasya lokasya samastydi pra svar- 
garh lokam dpnoti ya evam veda (iii, 219) ; samudrasya (MSS. -d) vi§tape 
occurs JB. iii. 218 : of. below, iii. 19. 7, trivist yam. 

III. 14. 1 - 6 . This is repeated, almost verbatim, JB. i. 18, where how- 
ever the text is unfortunately even more corrupt than here : viz. tadi 
hd ”gatam prcehati kas tvam (C. tasyam) asl Hi (C. om. iti), sa (0. -e) yo 
ha ndmnd vd (A.B. om, vd) gotreiia vd prabrute (B, -bra/ite) tarn hd ”ha 
yas te -yam niayy (C. for hd ”ha . . . 7nayy has bhd bha ye su ; for mayy 
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B. reads maryy, A. may) atma ^bhiid (B.C. Mrd) esa te sa (C. si) iti. tas- 
min M ”tman plratipat (O. prativart) tarn (B.O. ta) rtavas (A. tavas) 
sampalayyapad (so A. and B. ; C. sampaldryya) gfhltam apaTsarsanti. 
Then, with only a few orthographical dilferenoes, to the end of 6 (all 
MSS. read suvas, svargyam, svar, sumrgaTi, suvar in 3 and 4). After 
this, sa etam eva sukrtarasam (so 0; A.B. satiiTcrt-) apy eti tasya 
putrd dayam upayanti pitaras sadliukrtydm. — In the text the division 
pratipat ta is purely conjectural, the MSS. reading pratipatta, which 
might be an ablative depending on apakarsanti, but it seems not im- 
probable that a past pple is hidden in the word. For sampaddryapad 
I have been unable to find an acceptable emendation. 

III. 14. 8. sa yathd . . . eva: cf. JB. ii. 13, yathd ha vd idam dn<^d 
(MSS. -dh) nirbhidyerann evam evdi ’tasmdd ahho nirbhidyante ; i.it. 
U. i. 1. 4, tasyd ’bhitaptasya mukharh nirubhidyata yathd '^ndam (of, 
also RV. i. 104. 8, dridd md no .. . nir bhet). — The nn in nirbhin.nam 
is noteworthy : see above, note to 1. 6. 1. 

III. 16. 3. Cf. SB. i. 5. Iff., indro 7m vdd vigvdmitrdyo ^ktham uvdca 
vasisfhdya brahma, vdg ity eva vigvdmitrdya mano brahma vasisthdya. 
2. tad vd etad vdsi^tham brahma ; also TMB. xv. 6. 24. Hence a visi§tha 
should be chosen as brahman-priest, TS. iii. 6. 2. 1 : vdsi§tho brahma 
kdryaT},; cf. SB. i. 6. 3. 

III. 15. 4 ff. Of. AB. V. 82 ; QB. xi. 5. 8 ; GB. i. 6 ; Chand. IJ. iv. 17. 

in. 16. 1 ff. strikingly (at times verbatim) similar is AB. v. 38. 2 : 
cf. also GB. iii. 3 ; Chand. U. iv. 16 ; KB. vi. 11 ; SB. i. 6. 4 ff. 

III. 16. r. nbhaydpdd, ubhayuealcro : cf. iv. 14. 3, ubhaydpadi (also 
Mbhayadant) ; the AB. has ubhayatahpdt and ubhayatagcakra. 

III. 17. i-s. Of. Chand. U. iv. 17. 4 ff. ; AB. v. 83. 5 ff. ; gB. xi. 6. 8. 

5 ff. ; SB. i. 5. 8 ; JB. i. 358, yan nu no ‘dijd 'yafn yajflo bhre^ann iydt 
(MSS. ly-) kendi 'nam bhisayydme Hi tan prajdpatir abravld yad vd 
etasya trayasya vedasya teja indriyaTh mryarh rasa dsid idaih vd ahaih 
tad va (MSS. vam) udayaccham (MSS. insert ity). etd vydhftiJi prdyac- 
cham. etdbhir enam bhisajyathe Hi. sa yadi yajna ^kto bhre§am iydd 
(MSS. «-) bhus svdhe Hi gdrhapatye juhavdtha. sdi 'va tatra prdyag- 
cittify, atha yadi yaju^^o bhuvas svdhe Hy agnidhre juhavdtha. sdi 'va 
t. pr. atha yadi sdmatas svas svdhe Hy dhavaniye juhavdtha. sdi 'va t. 
pr. atha yadi '^fipugubandhesu vd dargapuryi,amdsayor vd bhuvas svdhe 
'ti anvdhdryapaoane juhavdtha. sdi 'va t. pr. atha yady anupasmftdt 
kuta idam ajani 'ti bhur bhuvas svas svdhe 'ty dhavaniye juhavdtha, 
sdi 'va tasya sarvasya prdyageittiT}., 
in. 17. 8. tad yathd . . . : very similar is Chand. IT. iv. 17. 7 ; the 
comparisons in AB. v. 82. 6 and QB. xi. 6. 8. 6 differ, especially in the 
latter: cf. also comm, on KBIT. (Bibl. Ind. p. 4, line 4 ff.), baddhvd 
kdsfhene 'va kd§thaih nilpsamdhibandhanant jaturajjulohddibhih.. 

III. 17. 4. tad dhur . . . : almost verbatim as AB. v. 84. 1 ff. ; GB. iii. 3. 
III. 17. e. With c of the gloka cf. Mund. IJ. ii. 2. 1, atrdi 'tat sam- 
arpitam ejat prdrian nimi§ae ca yat. 

in. 19. 1 . somal}. pavate and updvartadhvam : cf. below, iii. 34. 2 
gB. iv. 2. 5. 7, 8, and Eggeling’s notes, SBE. xxvi. 307, 808. 

III. 19. 3, 4 = i. 8. 4, 5. 
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III. 20. 1 . yo ‘smdn . . . dvismaJj, = KBIT. ii. 8 (Mahanar. U. iv. 13) ; 
the phrase (without the ca after yam) is very frequent in AV., e. g. ii. 

II. 8 ; 19. 1-28. 5. 

III. 20. a. apanna: of. BAIT. v. 15. 10 (QB. xiv. 8. 15. 10), apad asi 
na M padyase, in an invocation of gdyatrl. 

III. 21. 8. Text and translation are uncertain ; the last two words 
are emended after AV. vii. 35. 2 6, aham . . . hilam apyadhdm. 

in. 26. 4. modo . . .pramodo: asinTait. U. ii. 5. 1, modo daJc^iriafy 
pak^al^ pramoda uttarali paJemlj. {o£ the dfnid '^nandamayal}). 

III. 27. 11 . navo-navo . . . jdyamano : a Vedic reminiscence, RV. x. 
85. 19, navo-navo hhavati jdyamdno . . . (= AV. ; TS. ; TB). 

in. 28. 1 £E. Similar, but differing considerably in detail, are BAU. v. 
12 and KBU. 1. 2 ff. 

III. 28. 6, atra = loJce ‘goJcdntare diivie (BAIT. v. 12. 1). 
in. 29. 8. There seems to be no other passage in Vedic literature 
where a dead man temporarily returns of his own accord to comfort and 
instruct a friend. Somewhat similar are the stories of Bhpgu (QB. xi. 
6. 1. 1 {£. ; JB. i. 42-44, JAOS. xv. 234 fl.) and Naciketas (TB. hi. 11. 8. 

1 ff. ; Kath. U. i. 1), and, in later literature, that of Kadambari calling 
her lover back to life by her embrace (Weber, ZDMGr. vii. 688 = Ind. 
Streif. i. 367). Of. also the Jaina-story of ajj’ i.sa(Jha, Ind. Stud. xvii. 
109. 

III. 29. 7. Of. Horn. II. ■5'. 99 f., &s apa (Achilles) kpt^aro xf-P<d 

ov 6’ iXaj3E‘ fv^i) (of Patroclus) mra z^ov6g, 7 jvte mirvdg,\ 
TETpiyvla. 

III. 80. 8. prajdpater . . . dsa : the same phrase occurred above, ii. 10. 

2. — rnndm is perhaps to be taken with sa, and devdndm in 4 with pra- 
jdpatir. 

III. 31. 1 . Of. JB. iii. 7, prajdpatir jdyamdna eva saha pdpmand 
'jdyata. so ‘Mmayatd pa pdpmdnaih hanlye di. sa eta'ni vyudha- 
chandasamdvddagdhamyajfiamapagyat. tamdharat. tmd'yajata. tena 
visvancam pdpmdnarh vyduhata. sa yalj, pApmagrUta iva manyeta sa 
etena vyudhachandasd dvddagdJiena yajeta. vi^vafioaih hdi ’va pdpmd- 
naifj, vydhate. 

III. 31. 8. The emendations of this corrupt passage are tentative only. 
III. 81. 10 . I have not been able to restore a satisfactory text. 

III. 32. 8. tad atha yadd . . . : cf. gB. iu. 8. 3. 16 = 4. 5, yadd >smdt 
prdn,o pakrdmati ddrv eva tarhi bhuto ‘narthya}} gete; KBU. ii. 14, 
asmde charlrad uccahramus tad dhd 'prdnat gvshaHi ddrubhutarh gigye. 
in. 32. 5. sa ... sa : as is seen from 8, they refer to antardtmd. 
ni. 32. 9. vdcd Jcaroti: see above, i. 38. i.—tasya svara . . . prajalj,: 
cf. above, ii. 2. 6 ; in Chand. U. i. 13. 2, svara and prana are identified. 

III. 33. 1 . For the identification of agni and vac cf. Chand. U. iii. 13. 

8, sd vdh so ‘gnih. — ddityas svara . . . : cf. Chand. U. i. 3. 2, samdna 
u evd ’yarn cd ddu ca. umo ‘yam usno ‘sdu. svara itl 'mam doaJcsate 
pratydsvara ity amtim ; i. 5. 1, ity asdxi vd dditya udgitha e§a prannvalj,. 
om iti hy e§a svarann eti : cf. i. 8.1, ya evd 'sdu tapati tarn udgltham 
updsita. udyan vd e§a prajdbhya udgdyati. 
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III. 33. 7. l>rahma'ij,a dvartdfy: cf. Ohand. U. iv. 15. 6, mdnavam 
dvartam. 

III. 84. 1 . tad etan . . . rhsdme: cf. Chand. U. i. 1. 6 . — doaturam: 
to the passages from MS., KB., and Ka^h., quoted by Bolitlingk (on 
Panini viii. 1. 15) and SchrcBder {Monatsberiehte d. Berl, AJcad., July 
24, 1879, p. 688), must be added JB. ii. 276, doaturam ha Mialu vdi 
mithunam prajananam ; iii. 42, doaturam (MSS. dcMuri) mithunam 
prajanaumn; iii. 87, doatura'^ vdva m. p. 

III. 84. s. somali pavate scad upCwartadhvam : see above, iii. 19. 1. 
III. 84. 5. Cf. QB. vi. 6. 1. 6, ydd^g vdi yondu retail sioyate tddrg 
jdyate ; vii. 4. 1. 1, yddfgdd vdi jdyate tddfnn eva hhavati ; Bi’h. Samh. 
Ixxv. 2. 

III. 85. 1 . The verse is RV. x. 177. 1.— On marlclndm in d see Weber, 
Tnd. 8tud. ix. 9, note. 

III. 85. s. ati ratham udiksate: these words are doubtless corrupt, 
in. 35. (). marlcyah I have left unchanged, regarding it as one of the 
frequent instances of confusion of i-stems and i-stems. 

III. 36. 1 . The verse is RV. x. 177. 2. 

III. 37. 1 . The verse is RV. x. 177. 3 (=i. 164. 81). 

ITT. 38. .3. prajdndm janayitd : cf. i. 48. 8. 

III. 38. 4. A similar etymology of gdyatra is given at BAU. v. 15. 7. 
III. 38. 0 . upd 'smdi . . . nara: the first pada of SV. ii. 1 and 113 (= 
RV. ix, 11. 1 etc.). The final of gdyatdis protracted also in SV. and RV. 
The second and third padas are given in 8, with the var. lect. devam 
for devdh (SV. RV.). They also differ from SV. and RV. in the j)ro- 
traction of the final of indave to -vdi, and of the last three vowels of 
iyah^ate {iydh^dtdi), and by the insertion of hum-bhd between the 
second and third syllable of the latter. The Bibl. Ind. gives the verse, 

4 3 r 4 i! 4r 8 '5122 

yajndyajniyam, thus : upd ^Smidi | gdSydStd ndrdti j pdSvdmdSnd ] 

12 1 -22 1 rr y^821 

ydBSd 1 hummdyi 1 ddSvdyi ] dbhi devdh iydSksatdu |1 te. 

TIT . 38. 8 . Hodagakalarh vdi brahma : cf. below, iv. 25. 2. 

ITT . 38. 10 . anvditat: of. note on i. 48. 7. 

III. 39. 1 . sodagakalo vdipuru^ah: cf. (JB. xi. 1. 6. 86, and the mystic 
explanations of Prag. U. vi. 1 fl, 

III. 89. s. tad . . . dvxdydt : 1 have not been able to restore a read- 
able text. Prom what follows it would appear that parts of ovdc, as d 
and 0, are commented upon and mystically explained. 

III. 39. 8 fl. are similar to i. 4. 2 ff. 

III. 40 ff. Only very few of these names occur in the Vahgahrdh- 
may,a ; a number of names are repeated in the vaiiga at iv. 16 ff . 

After III. 42. the MSS. have this colophon ; 

bahutvdd dhdrandgaktd vismaranty alpabuddhayah : 

• yam aham trihgad adhydyam alikhaih tarn brhadgayam. 

IV. 1. 1 . haritasprgas samdnabuddho : the correctness of the MSS. 
reading is doubtful, the meaning obscure, 

IV. 2. 1 ff. Cf. Chand. U. iii. 16. The correspondence is very close, 
even to the misreading mfurvihgativar^dni in 2. 

IV. 2. .8, mrvam vasv ddadate : Chand. U. sarva')fi vdsaya7iti [at. QB. 
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xi. 6. 3. 6 ; BAU iii. 9. 4.) ; cf. BAU. iii. 9. 4, ete^u M 'eld'll vasu sarvaih 
Mtam (= JB. ii. 77, JAOS. xv. 340). 

IV, 2. fi. For the etymology cf. JB. ii. 77 ; QB. xi. 6. 3. 7, 

IV. 2. ». For the etymology cf. JB. ii. 77, idam sar^nm adaddnd 
yanti = QB. xi. 6. 3. 8 ; ii. 1. 3. 18 (of the sun), tasmdd ddityo ndma yad 
esam viryam ksatram ddatta. 

IV, 3. 1 . The AV. v. 28. 7 reads: trydyu^mh jamadagnelj, Jeagyapa- 
sya try&yusam \ tredhd ’mftasya caksana'th trlny ayuiiHi te ^karam ; 
padas a and h, of the AV. version are also found VS. iii. 63. 

IV. 3. 2 . Of. EV. i. 187. 1, upa nahpitav dco.ra . . . | mayohhur . , , 

IV. 8. 8. = TS. V. 5. 7. 5 ; also VS. xviii. 67, with these vai*. lect. : in 
a, pdncajanyd for purl^ydli ; in &, asydm pythwydvi abhi ; in e, asi 
tvam. — pnrlsydli : see Eggeling’s note to QB, vi. 3, 1 , 38. — no : cf . 
above, 1. 5. 1, 

IV. 6. 1 ff. Of. below, 10. 10 if. 

IV. 5. 8. virdtra, not so much “the end of the night” (PW., pw.) as 
the second half, or aftei'-part of the night : cf. vyadhva. — agnihotra- 
veldydm — after sunrise (AB. v. 81). 

IV. 6. 4. Tallies with the description given of a Vedic student return- 
ing after he has completed his studentship, ^GS. iii. 1 ; PGS. ii. 6 ; GGS. 
iii. 4 ; da^dopdnaham occurs also QGS. iii. 1. 18. 

IV. 6, 6. sudgdtd . . . : cf. TS. vii. 1. 8. 1, d "sya catvdro vird jdyante 
suhotd sudgdtd svadhvarytdi susabheyali. 

IV. 8. 2. Of. BAU. V. 15. 13. 

IV. 8. 7. For Pratidar^a Aibhavata, see (^B. xii. 8. 3. 8. 

IV. 9. 9, ]/spr follows the Tid-class only here and below, 10. 1-8 : of. 
e. g. stabhndti, stabhnoti ; sindii, asinot (JB. iii. 310 ter) ; sJcabhndti, 
skabhnuvant; lundti, lunoti; ksiy,dti, k^inoti; stpidti, stri^oti, etc. 

IV. 10. 9. saptadhd: i. e. by means of the seven vibhaktis of the 
sdman enumerated in 1-7 ; cf . below, 18. 

IV. 10. 10 . Of. above, 6. 1. 

IV. 11. 10. Cf. iii. 83. 5. 

IV. 18. 8. Chand. U. viii. 8. 6 ; KBU. i. 6 ; BAU. ii. 3. 1 similarly 
divide satyam into an immortal (sat) and mortal (ti) syllable, 

IV. 14, 2 . The paragraph is obscure. 

IV. 14. 8. ubhaydpadl : soil, devatd. 

IV. 14. 4. It seems very probable that a negative should be supplied 
in the relative clause, in order to contrast this paragraph with the pre- 
ceding one. It would then correspond to KBU. i. 2, ye vdi ke cd 'smdl 
lokdt prayanti candramasam eva te sarve gaechanti . . . etad vdi svar- 
gasya lokasya dvdram yac eandramal},, tmh yahpratydha tarn atisrjate. 
atha ya enath na pratydha tarn iha vrstir bhutvd varsati. sa iha . . . 
tesur-tesu sthdnesu pratydjdyante (Bohtlingk, Ber. d. Sachs. G. d. W. 
1889, p. 301 ff.). 

IV. 16 ff. Some of the names occurred above, iii. 40 ff. 

IV, 18-31. The Kena-Upani§ad, In ^afikara’s recension it formed 
the ninth adhydya. One of Burnell’s MSS. of a fragment of JB. (i. 1- 
178) contains a commentary on this Upanigad, with the title K^udravi- 
varana. 
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IV. 18. 1 . Roer compares Ka^h. TJ. ii. 6. 3 ; Tait. U. ii. 8. 1. 

IV. 18. 8. Roer compares Ka^h. U. ii. 6. 12; Tait. U. ii. 2. 4 (=9); 
M'un(J. U. iii. 1. 8. 

IV. 18. 4. Both, the Bombay ed. and the ed. of Roer count para- 
graphs 8 and 4 as one. — The second half-stanza of 4 occurs also Iga U. 
10, 13 ; see also Weber, Ind. Stud, ii. 183. 

IV. 18. 0 . mano matmn : this was also the reading of the author of 
the Ksudravivaraiia. 

IV. 18. 0 . pramyate : for a similar pun between prana and \/ni + 
pra see Prag. U. iv. 8, yad garJiapatydt pramyate pranayandd dhava- 
nlyalh prdpah ; also QB. vii. 6. 1. 21. 

iv. 19. 1. dahram : both edd. and the K^udravivarana read dahh- 
ram. The AV. recension reads daharam (Ind. Stud. ii. 182). — Both Q. 
and the K§, place a period after eva te and take manye viditam (so, with- 
out avagraha, all edd.) as a remark of the student, which is harsh and 
unnecessary ; by readiirg aviditam we obtain a fit transition to what 
follows. The AV, recension differs considerably here, and begins the 
second paragraph with viditam. 

IV. 19. 4. vidyayd . . . ‘mftam: cf. Iga U. 11, vidyayd ’mytam agnute 
=Mait. U. viii. 9. 

IV. 19. s. vivicya: Roer vidntya, Bombay ed. and the K§. viaitya; 
but the latter explains dMrdh by vivehinali : cf . Kath. U. i. 2. 2, tdv, 
samparltya vivinakti dhiraJp 

IV. 20. 4. tad : both MSS. here tarn; in 8, A. tad, B. tarn; in 11, both 
m (!) ; the AV. recension has tarn throughout.— vd aham: the faulty 
reading of the MSS, vd ham (here and once below, in 8) is found also 
in Chamb. 137 throughout (Ind. Stud. ii. 182). 

IV. 20. 6. ndi had agaham: the edd. here, and below in 10, 'tad for 
'nad. 

rV. 20. 9. ddadiya: the edd, and Q. ddadlyam. 

IV. 21. 1. The edd. insert sd before hrahme Hi.— Fox maMyadhva the 
edd, have -dhvam. 

IV. 21. 2 . paspygus: the edd. have the faulty form paspargus.—sa : 
our MSS. and the edd. te, but it is obvious that this reading is due to 
the te of the following paragraph, and should be changed to sa, with 
Chamb. 137 (Ind. Stud. ii. 182). It is probable that the whole clause 
is a gloss. 

IV. 21. 4. vyadyutad dS iti nyamisad dS: R6er, vyadyutadd iU Hi 
nyamlmigadd; the Bombay ed., vyadyutaddS iti Hi nyamlmigaddS , 
The author of the K§. read nyamimigad. The d after the verbs is 
surprising ; both commentaries explain it as having the force of com- 
parison (K§. d ive Hy upamdrtha cLgabdaJi). After nyamisad an iti 
seems to be wanting. 

IV. 21. 6, yad enad . . . cdi had: the edd. twice etad. 

IV. 21. 7. Of. 23. 6. 

IV. 21. 8, sarvddgdn.i : the edd. -ni: see note to i. 6. 1, 

IV. 21. s. ‘jyeye: the edd., Q., and theBI|., Jyeye (Q. =jydyasi; K!?. 
= mahati sarvamahati ; both explanations are impossible). But there 
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can be no doubt that the true reading is ‘jyeye, as suggested by M tiller. 
Here ends the Kena-XJpani?ad, 

IV. 23, 11 . agnir vdi . . . vdg iti: the change from vdi to iti through- 
out this paragraph is noteworthy. In the similar passage i. 6. 2, iti vdi 
and iti are used for vdi. 

IV. 23, 1 . arkyam: the same form is repeated below, 4. As the form 
occurs repeatedly in QB. along with arha (see PW,), I have not cox'- 
rected it to arkam, which would better fit the etymology here given. 

IV. 33. a. prdn .0 vdvo ’d: cf. Chand. U. i. 3. 6 ; BAU. i. 3, 3{5. — vug 
gi; of, Chand. i. 3. 6 ; BAU. i. 3. 35 identifies vac with glthd. 

IV. 38. 8. Cf, Chand. U. i. 7. I ; BAU. i. 3. 23 differs. 

IV. 23, 4. BAU. i. 2. 1 derives arkya (so MSS.) from j/fc ‘honor ’ and 
ha ‘ joy.’ 

IV. 33. II. Cf. above, 31. 7. The second half of this and the fii'st half 
of the next paragraph are corrupt. The translation is purely tentative. 
—visu as independent word is unsuppox-ted, and calls for emendation. 

IV. 28. T, The guhlam, hfmam, and tdmram ax*e the thi'ee dhatus. 
The rest of the paragraph is obscure, and I have not succeeded in restor- 
ing a satisfactory text. In da{aga.ce)gga of the MSS. perhaps damag 
gama are hidden. 

IV. 24. a = i. 43. 10. 

IV. 24. 18 . Of. note to i. 26. 1. — In i. 35. 8, guhlaih rupam is also 
assigned to the fc, but 9 connects krsnaih rupam with the yajus. 

IV. 34. IS. Of. note to i. 36. 4. 

IV. 36. s. Cf. above, iii. 88. 8. * 

IV. 36, 8 ff. Similar are KBU. iii, 6 and BAU. iii. 3, — s. KBU. man- 
asd sarvdiii dhydndny dpnoti ; BAU. manasd hi kdmdn kdmayate. 

IV. 26. 8. vdcd : i. e. jihvayd, as KBU. (jihvayd sarvdn annarasdn 
dpnoti) and BAU. {jihvayd hi rasdn vijdndti) read ; cf. QB. viii. 5. 4. 1, 
sarvesdm ahgdndm vdcdi ’vd 'nnasya rasam vijdndti; x. 5. 3. 16, na 
vdcd 'nnasya rasaih vijdndti. See furthei-, TMB, xx. 14. 8 (PW.), and 
JB. i. 369, quoted in the note to i. 60. 

IV, 36. 1 , 9. There are no corresponding passages in KBU.; BAU. 
has tvacd hi spargdn vedayate ; for 9-11 there are no corresponding 
passages in BAU. 

IV. 36. 10 . KBU, upasthend ’’^nandani ratim prajdtim dpnoti. 

IV. 36. 11 . KBU, pdddbhydih sarvd ityd dpnoti. 

IV. 36. IS. atisdmaydi ’turetdya: the text seems to be corrupt. — 
dhartardstra and pfthugravas are mentioned together at TMB. xxv. 16. 
8 ; AV. viii. 10. 39 reads dhrtardstra, and Kaug. 9. 10 and 17, 37 pdrtha- 
gravasa. 

IV. 38, The sdvitri is here given (as directed e. g, by ApG-S. iv, 11. 
10) pada by pada, hemistich by hemistich, and as a whole. 

IV. 38. 6 . apa , . . tarati: I have not corrected to ava . . . tarati 
on account of AV. vi. 6. 8 (EV. x. 133. 5 reads ava . . . tira in this 
verse). 
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INDEX. 


I. Contains the arraf elprijiha and rarer words, together with such 
words and references as for one reason or another seemed note- 
worthy. An * indicates that the word, form, or meaning to which it 
is prefixed is wanting in the minor Pet. lex. A v. after a reference in- 
dicates that it is to a V(in<;.a. 

II. Gives a list of the etymological explanations. 

III. Gives a collection of the more important grammatical points. 


IV. Gives a list of quotations. 


akara, iv. 13. 3 ; 14. 3. 
akovida, iv. 1. 3, 8, 4, 5. 
aksaya, i. 24. 3 (bis). 
aksaram-aksaram, i. 17. 3. 
*ak§aravant, i. 43. 11. 
aksiti, i. 9. 6 ; 10. 4 ; iii. 14. 9 ; 33. 

8 ; (*numeral) i. 38. 3 ; 39. 5. 
agada, iv. 3. 4, 7, 10. 

Agastya, iv. 15. 1 ; 16. 1 v. 

*ag%ta, i. 63, 9. Cf. gltdglta. 
*agrhatd, ii. 13. 7, 8, 9, 
*agnihotravela, iv. 5. 8. 

*agnyarci, iii. 39. 7. 
aghdyu, iv. 4. 3. 

^ae -f- *abM-pari, i. 36. 8, 
aiijas (*'easy ’), iii. 7. 4. 
ayM {sdmnah), iii. 10. 3. 
atipurusa, i. 37. 3. 
ativyddhin (quot.), i. 4, 2. 

*Atisdma *Etureta (? a demon), iv. 
36. 16. 

*atyagra, iii. 5. 6. 

*afrasad, iv. 34. 3. 
adhruva, i. 66. 3. 

adhvaryu, iii. 10. 7 ; 16. 3 ; 17, 4 ; 
,19. 6. 

anantatd, i. 36. 8. 

*ananvagama, ii. 3. 4. Cf. mivd- 
gama, 

ananvita {-am sdma), iii. 35. 8. 
*anapaTuddha, ii. 4. 8. 
anapahatapdpman, iv. 13. 3, 4, 5, | 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10. I 


I. 

anavdnam (adv.), i, 87. 7 (bis). 
anastliika, iii, 3. 4, 

"andmantrya, see Y’^yiantray + d. 
anCimayatva, ii. 11. 10. 
*andlayana, i. 6. 4. 

*anisedha {-aih sdma), i. 30. 3, 8. 
'anuglta, i. 56. 13 (bis), 
anucara, iii. 4. 11, 13, 

I anupadrs^a (locat. secretly ’), iii. 
j 7. 6. 

i *anupasmrta, iii. 17. 1. 
j *anumantra,iii. 17. 1: seeekastoma- 
bhdgdnumantra. 

I anurUpa, i. 37. 4 (bis); (noun) iii. 4. 
j 1, 3, 3. 

*Anuvaktr “ Sdtyakirta, i. 6. 4. 
anuvrata (fem.-M), i. 56. 6. 
anus^ubh, i, 18. 7. 
amisfhyd, ii. 16, 6 ; iii. 33. 4. 
anUkta, i. 51. 1 ; 64. 3 ; 67, 3. 
*an€itthatr, iii. 8. 7 (bis). 
anpca, i. 15. 3. 

gnta (-fe, adv. locat.), ii. 10, 3, 
antardtman, iii. 33. 4, 5, 7, 8. 
*antariksandman, i, 30. 3. 
antardhi, iv. 4. 3. 
*antardhindman, iv. 4. 1. 
*antaryak§a, i, 30. 4 (bis). 
antideva, iii. 33, 3. 
andha, iii. 9. 1. 

*annakdgini, i. II. 1, 
annamaya, i. 39. 5. 

*annagubha, i. 10. 1. 
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annada, i. 51. 6. 
kinyatodvdra, i. 30. 2. 

‘anvdgama, iii. 19. 2. Of. ananvd- 
gama. 

cmvdhdryapacana, iv. 26. 15. 
npaksa, iii. 14. 9. 

apaeiti, i. 39. 6 ; (plur. with ^kr) 
iv. 6. 3. 

apacitimant, i. 39. 5. 

(ipanna, iii. 20. 2. 
aparardtra, iv. 5. 3. 
aparddha, i. 16. 6. 
apardhiia, iv. 5. 1 ; 10. 15. 
aparimita, i. 46. 2 ; 47. 5. 
aparodha (^independent word), ii. ! 

4. 8. ! 

nparydpta, iv. 22. 12. 
apagya, iii. 38. 1. 

apaJiatapdpinan, iii. 27. 2 ; 89. 2 ; 

iv. 18. 3-10. 
apitw, ii. 7. 1. 
apUita, i. 8. 10. 
aputa, i. 50. 3 ; 53. 7. 
aprativdeya, i. 9. 5. 
aprati^tha, iii. 16. 4. 

*aprapag.ya, iii. 38. 2. 

Abhayada *Asamdtya, iv. 8. 7. 
Abhipratdrin, iii. 1. 21 ; 2. 2, 3, 13. 
Abhipratdrin Kdksaseni. i. 59. 1 ; 
iii. 1. 21. 

*abJira7hga, i. 80. 2. 
abhrdtrvya {-mh sdma), i. 30. 5: 
45. 6*; iii. 87. 8. 

ama, i. 58, 4, 6 (bis) ; 64. 6 (bis) ; 66. 

2 (bis) ; 57. 4 (bis) ; iv. 23. 3. 
*a7naldkdnda, i. 38. 6. 
amdnu^a, iii. 9. 4. 
amdvdsya (-d rdtri), i. 38. 6 (bis). 
amtokha, iii. 38. 1, 2 ; iv, 11. 6. 
ayana, i. 84. 2. 

*ayamdsya, ii. 8. 7 (bis). 
ayasTnaya, iv. 1, 8. 

Aydsya, ii. 8. 7, 8 ; 11. 8 (ter). 
Aydsya Angirasa, ii. 7. 2, 6 ; 8. 3. 
*ayutadhd i. 10. 4 ; 28. 8 ; 29. 6. 
*ayutadlidra, i. 10. 1. 
aruksa, iii. 82. 6 (bis). 
arkya, iv, 28, 3, 

*ardhadevatd, iii. 1. 1. 


ardhabhdj, iii, 17. 5. 
ardhodita, i. 12. 4. 

'arbudadlid, i. 10. 4 ; 28. 3 ; 29. 5. 
alabha7nd7ia, iii. 14. 1 (bis). 
almn, iii. 31. 9, 10 (quater). 

I *aloJcaid, ii. 12. 7, 8, 9. 

avaJcdga (-arh kg with dat.), i. 7. 2. 

I avihgta, i. 58. 7, 

; *avokmuiya, iii. 10. 9, 

: *avydsikta, i. 87. 6. 

; agan, iv. 5. 2. 

I *aga7iayd, i. 3. 3, 4, 6 ; iii, 12, 2. 
agitJiila, iv, 22. 13. 
agmamaya, iv. 1. 2. 

'agrumukha, iii. 8. 1. 

Asddha Uttam Pdrdgarya, iii. 41 . 

1 V. 

astdeatvdringadaksara, iv. 2. 8. 
agtdgapha, i. 1. 8 ; 6. 6 ; 9. 4 ; 83. 11 ; 
34, 2. 

1 i/as + ami, iv. 18. 1. 
asambhdvycmi (adv.), ii. 8. 4, 
asidhdrd, iii. 18, 9. 
asumaya, i. 29. 8. 
i/asily, iii. 31. 9. 

I asmra(*‘' without melody,’ .sdwiuji) 
I i. 18. 8. 

I aJiordtra (dual), i. 25. 5 ; (neut. 
plur.)i. 46. 5; (*fem. plur.), i. 21. 4. 
d (one of the live vydhgtis), ii. 9. 8, 
5 ; (exclamation, 'after the verb) 
iv. 21, 4 (bis). 
dkrammta, i. 8. 2. 
dkranti, i. 26, 6. 

dkhaiia, i. 7. 6 ; 60. 8 ; ii. 3. 12, 13. 
dgd, i. 20. 6, 7 ; 87. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 7 ; 
52. 9, 10 (bis). 

*dglta, i. 20. 6, 8 (bis) ; 65. 18 (bis). 
dgnldhra, iii. 37. 2. 

AUgirasa, ii. 11, 9 (ter): see Ayd- 
sya A. 

doaturaTn, iii, 34. 1. 

*dcaryadatta, i. 54. 1. 

*dcdryokta, i. 22. 8. 

*Ajakegm (plur.), i. 9. 8. 

*Ajadvisa, see BaTiiba A. 
djya, iii. 6. 4. 

A^ndra, see Para .il, 
dt77iavant, i. 48. 11. 
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Atreya, see Dah§a Kdtydyani A., , Uecdiggravas Kaupayeya, iii. 39. 1, 
Qanga Qatyayani A. j 2, 3. 

ddi, i. 11. 7 ; 13. 4 ; 19. 3 ; 31. 3, 5 ; j uechrdya, i. 5. 7. 

58.9; 59.6; [dclim dd + d), ii. 3. ut (one of the five vydhftis), ii. 
9 ; iv. 10. 3, 18. ■ 9. 8, 8. 

"ddityaragmi, ii. 6. 10. utkrdnti, i. 36. 5. 

ddhipatya, iii. 6. 6, 8, Uttara, see A^dddia U- Pdrdgarya. 

\/dp + *upa-sam, ii. 8. 4-10. udre, iv. 14. 7 ; 15. 4, 5. 

dplna, i. 8. 13, 13 (bis). : udgdtr, i. 23. 3, 5, 8 ; 45. 5 ; 54. 4, 

dhhuii, i. 46. 3, 5 ; ii. 4. 4 (bis) ; iii. 5 ; 58. 4, 5 ; ii. 1. 1 ff. ; 10. 3 if. ; 

30. 3, 11 ; 31. 5 : 37. 3, 13. j iii. 7. 7 ; 8. 8 ; 9. 3, ‘9 ; 10. 1, 3 ; 

dyatana, i. 63. 8 (bis) ; ii. 18. 8. ] IS. 3 ; 13. 8, 10, 18 : 14. 9 ; 17. 4 ; 

Aruni, i. 43. 1. | 19. 6 ; 34. 4 ; iv. 9. 8, 9 ; 10. 9, 18. 

Aruy-eya, ii. 6. 1. : udglta, i. 56. 18 (bis). 


*ArksdJcdyaij,a, see OaKmasa A. 
dr^eya, i. 59. 10. 

*dlamydildjodgdtx (?), iii. 31. 10. 
dlopa, see madhvdlopa. 

*Allakeya, see Hftsvdgaya A. 
dvarta, iii. 38. 7 (bis). 
dvigo^ana, iv. 1. 7. 
dvft, iii. 11. 6, 6, 7 ; 13. 1. 
*mrtlgaydna, iii. 31. 3. 
dgravaniya (-a fc), iii. 88. 6. 
*dgrdvitapratydgrdvita (dual), iv. 6. 

5 ; 7. 3 (bis). 

\/ds + adhi, i. 37. 1. 
dsarhgavam (adv.), i. 13. 4. 
Asamdtya, see Abhayada A. 
dsura, i. 16. 3. 
dhavanlya, iv. 36. 15, 
dhdva, i. 54. 8. 


iidgltha, i. 11. 8 ; 13. 4, 7 ; 18. 1, 3, 
5 ; 19. 3; 31. 7; 31. 3, 6 ; 38. 3, 

5, 9, 10 ; 84. 1 ; 86. 4 ; 36. 1, 8, 5, 

6, 8, 9 ; 54. 8 ; 58. 9 ; 69. 7 ; ii. 4. 
1, 3 ; 6. 13 ; 6. 1. 3 ff. ; 7. 1 ; 9. 
10 ; iv, 8. 5 ; 9. 1. 

upagdtf, i, 33, 5, 6 ; 45. 6 ; ii. 8. 3. 
upatapant (noun), iv. 3. 11. 
upadrava, i. 13. 1, 4; 19, 3; 81. 3, 
8 ; 58. 9 ; 59. 9. 
upadragtf, i. 54. 3. 
upani§ad, iv. 16. 3 ; 31. 7 ; 33. 0. 
upahdimant, i. 37. S. 
upardm (adv.), i. 68, 8. 
upary-upari, iii. 6. 5 ; 88. 5, 6. 
upavasathlya, i. 54. 8 (bis), 5 (bis). 
upavd, iii, 30. 1. 
updstamciyam (adv.), i. 13. 4. 


yi + abhi-pra (of the sun), iv, 5. 1. *ubhaydcahra, iii. 16. 7. 


yi + pari, iii. 30, 4, 13 : 31. 6, 

Yi 4- paXi, iii. 39. 8 ; 81, 3. 

Yi + *sam-ud^d, i. 86. 3. 
itihdsa, see purdi^etihdsd. 

Yidh + *ud (conject.), ii. 13. 4. 
indriyamnt, i. 48. 11. 
indragre§tha, i. 10. 1, 

Jndrota Ddivdpa Qdunaka, iii. 40, 

1 V. 

I§a Qydvdgvi, iv. 16. Iv. 

Yinkh + *vi, i. 37. 4. 
iiktha, i. 40, 3 (bis) ; 45. 1 (quot.); 
iii. 8. 3 ; 6 (vdigvdviitra u.), 9 ff,; 
4. 1. 

ugra {-aih sdmnalj), i. 51. 8 ; (-o 
deval}), iv. 5. 1 ; 10, 10. 


*ubhaydpad, iii. 16. 7 ; iv. 14. 8. 
Umd Hdimavatl, iv. 30. 11. 
*Ulukya (?) Jdnagruteya, i. 6. 8. 
TJganas Kdvya, ii. 7. 3, 6. 
"urdTivagana, i. 57, 3. 
w'mi, i. 56. 1 (bis), 

Yuh + *sam-ud, iii. 19, 7. 

YT (cans.), iii. 13. 5, 6, 
rktas, iii. 17. 1. 

*Tkpada, i. 15. 5, 6. 
fksdma, i. 64. 3, 5 : 66, 1. 
rksdman, ii. 3. 9 (bis), 10. 
rgveda, i. 1. 8 ; iii. 7. 8. 
Rgyagrfiga Kdgyapa, iii. 40, 1 v. 
rsikalpa, i. 4. 3. 
ekacakra, iii. 16. 5. 
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eJcapad, iii. 16. 6. 
ehaputra, ii. 6. 2. 
ekardj, iv. 8. 4, 15. 
ekavinga {-mh sama), i. 19. 1, 3 
(bis). 

ekavira, ii. 5. 1. 
ekavrdtya, iii. 21. 3. 
ekastlid, i. 87. 6. 

“ekastomahhdgdnumantra, iii. 18. 
0, 7. 

Vej, iii. 17. 6, 9. 

*eidvaddvdsa, ii. 12. 6, 

*Etureta (?), see Atisdma E. 
Aiknvdka, see Bhageratha A. 
Aik^vdka Varnna, i, 5. 4. 

Aitareya, see Mahiddsa. 

AindroU, see Dfti A. (Jdunaka, 
dilaba, i. 61. 1. 
ojfe vd, iv. 8. 6 (ter). 
oth vdSe o'nh vdSc oih vdSc 1mm bhd 
oih vac, iv. 8. 9. 
ohdra, iv. 13. 2; 14. 2 (bis), 
om, i. 1. 6, 7 ; 2. 1 (quater), 2 (qiia- 
ter) ; 3. 6 ; 9. 2 (quater), 8 (bis) ; 
10. 2, 7, 11 ; 18. 10, 11 ; 28. 7 ; 
24. 4 (bis) ; 80. 1 ; iii. 6. 2 ; 10. 10, 
11 ; 18. 8, 10, 12, 13 ; 14. 9 ; 18. 5, 
7 ; 19. 1, 6, 7. Rule as to its pro- 
nunciation, i. 24. 3. — (‘yes’) iii. 
8. 5 ; 29, 0 ; 30, 2 ; 81. 6. 
ova ova, i, 9. 1 ; 17, 1, 
ova ova ova hum bhd ova, i. 8. 1. 
ovdSc ovdSc ovdSe hum bhd ova, i. 
2. 3 ; iii. 39. 1. 

ovdSc ovdSc ovdSc hum bhd vo vd, 
iv. 14. 2. 

kahsa (neuter 1), i. 25. 5. 

Kahsa *VdraM, iii. 41. 1 v. 

Kahsa *Vdrakya, iii. 41. 1 v . ; iv. 
17. 1 V. 

Kaksivant, ii. 6. 11. 
kathd, iv. 6. 2. 
kam (particle), i. 46. 2. 
karmavant (*‘ active’), i. 48. 11. 
kaldgas, iii. 38. 8 ; 89. 1, 
kalydna (comparat.), iii. 34. 6 
(quater). 

Kagyapa, iv. 8. 1. 

Kdksasmi, see Abhipratdrin K. 
VOL. XVI. 33 


I Kandviya, iii. 10. 2 (bis), 

see Janagruta K., Nagarin 
Jdvagruteya K., Say aka 
Jdnagruteya K. 

Kdtydyani, see Daksa K. Atreya. 
Kdpeya, iii. 2. 2, 12, 
see Qdunaka K. 
kdma (adv. accus.), i, 54. 1, 6. 
kdmacdra (noun), iii, 28. 3. 
*kdmadughdksiti, i. 10. 1. 
kdmapra, iv. 6, 1, 2. 

*kdmdgdyin, ii. 5. 12. 

*Kdnrddi (plur.) ii. 4. 4. 
kdrsnayasa, iii. 17. 3 (bis). 

Kdvya, see XJganas K. 

Kdgyapa, iii. 40, 2 v. 

see ligijagrhga K., Devataras 
(Jydvasdyana, K., (Jru^a 
Vdhneya K. 
kihikdma, i. 11. 2, 
kifndevatya, i. 69. 12. 
kuksi, i, 66. 1. 

Kubera *Vdrakya, iii, 41. 1 f. 
kuBhra, i. 4. 5 ; iii. 89. 6. 
kumbyd, i. 50, 5 (ter) ; 58. 9. 

Kni-m (sing.), i. 59. 1 ; (plur.) i. 38. 
1 : see kdurava. 

Kurupahcdla (plur.), iii. 7. 6 ; 8, 7 ; 

80. 6, 9 ; iv. 6. 2 ; 7. 2. 
kugala (with dat.), iii. 8. 8. 
ykr + vi, ii. 2. 9. 

Kfpiadatta Lduhitya, iii, 42. 1 v. 
*Kr^%iadhrU Sdtyaki, iii. 42. 1 v. 
*Kfmmrdta LCmhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 

see Triveda K. Lduhitya. 
kfmdjma (*poss. cpd.), iii. 8. 7. 
kegagmagni (*plur.), iii. 9. 4; iv. 6. 4. 
Kegin Ddrbhya, iii. 29. 1, 2. 
Kdupayeya, see Ueediggravas. 
kdurava, iii. 29. 1. 
kratu, iii. 39. 3-10. 

\/krand + abhi, ii. 2. 9. 
*Krdtujdteya, see Kama K. Vdiyd- 
ghrapadya. 
krUd, iii. 25. 8. 
krduhea, i. 37. 6 ; 51. 12. 
yksar 4- *abhi-vi, i. 10. 1. 

Ksdimi, see Sudak^na K. 
k^iidra, iii. 23. 4. ’ 
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JeHitTadhara, iii. IS. 9. 
khala (-d devatci), i. 5. 1, 4. 
*Gal'imasa *Arkmkayana, i. 38. 4. 
Gandharvdpsaras (plux’.), i. 41. 1; 

55. 10, 11; iii. 5. 1. 

^gam + anu (of the fire), iii. 1. 7. 
^gam + adM (pass.), i. 39. 4 ; 47. 4. 
\/garh (with genit.), i. 16. 11. 

\/ga (caus. play '), i. 58. 3, 
f'pd + ud, i. 3. 3 ; 10. 7 ; 14. 4 ; 18. 
11; 24. 4 ; 37. 7; 30. 6 ; S3. 6 ; 38. 

I, 3; 45.7; 54.4,5,13; 57.9; 58. 
1; 60. 1 if.; ii. 7, 3, 4 if.; 8. 3, 9; 
iii. 17. 4; 80. 3-5; 31. 1, G :fT. ; iv. 
8. 7, 9 ; 9. 5. 

ygu + upa (‘ address ’ V), iii. 3. 3. 
gdtlid, 1. 50. 4 (ter) ; 58. 9 ; 57, 1. 
gadha, iii, 9. 9. 

gdyatra, i. 1. 8 ; 3. 8 ; 3. 7 ; 87. 7 ; iii. 

II. 5 ; 88. 4, 7, 9 ; iv. 8. 5 ; 13, 3, 
10 ; 14. 3 ; 16. 8 ; 16. 1. 

gdyatrl, i. 1. 8 ; 17. 3 ; 18. 4 ; 65, 3; 
67. 1 ; iv. 3. 3 ; 6. 8 ; 7. 6 ; 8. 
1, 3. ■ 

"gayatTlnmkha, iv. 8. 3. 
garliapatya, iv, 36. 15. 

'gltaglta (plur.), i. 53. 9. 

Oupta, see Vdipagoita Durdlmja- 
yanti O. LauMtya. 

. + "^d, i. 5. 6. 

iigrli +• prati, iv. 6. 9 ; 7. 7 ; 8. 1, 3. 
■\/grh -H vi, iii. 19. 1, 
gotra, iii. 14. 1, 
goptf, iii. 39. 6. 

Gobala Vdrsy,a, i. 6. 1. 

*goh'haga, i. 10, 1, 

*Gogru (a Jabala), iii, 7. 7. 

(patron, of ^.runi), i.43.1. 
GdusukU, iv. 16. 1 v. 
i/gld (with dat.), iii. 10. 8. 
cakmrmaya, i. 38. 7. 

*cak.piggrotra (poss. cpd.), i. 10. 1. 
oaturangula, iii. 33. 6. 
*eaiurvingatyaksara, iii. 88. 9 ; iv. 
3. 3. 

"eaturviiigatyardhamdsa, iii. 38. 9. 
*catusputra, ii. 5. 5. 
*eat‘ugeatvdringadak$ara, iv. 3. 5. 
\/oar (with pple.), iii. 7, 5. 


\/car + amc-sam, iii. 28. 3. 

■[/car + abhi-ava, iv. 1. 3 if. 

\/cal + miu-vi, iii. 31. 4, 

\/cal + vi, iii. 31. 4. 
edtvdla, i. 5. 5. 

/[/cdy (coiiject.), iii. 31. 8, 
eiti, iii. 10. 8, 9. 

Odikitdiieya, i. 87. 7 ; ii, 5. 3 ; 
(pltir.) i. 41. 1. 

see Brahmadalfa (L. Vdsi- 

Htha C. 

Cditramthi, see Sdijjndhivdht 0. 
jagati, i. 18. 6 ; 55. 2 ; 57. 1 ; iv. 
3. 8. 

Jan + (d>hi (with accus.), iii, 11. 
2-7. 

Janagruta Kdmlviya, iii. 40. 3 v. 
Janagruta *Vdrakya, iii. 41. 1 ; 

iv. 17, 1 V. 

Japya, iii. 7. 8, 

Jamadagni, iii. 8. 11 ; iv. 8. 1. 
Jayaka LauMtya, iii. 43. 1 v. 
Jayanta, see Yagasvin J. Ldnlti- 
tya. 

Jayanta Pdrdgarya, iii. 41. 1 v. 
Jayanta *Vdrakya, iii. 41. 1 v 
(two persons of this name) ; iv. 
17. 1 V. 

Janagruta, see Nagavin J. Kdn- 
dviya. 

Jdnagruteya, see Uliikya J., Sd- 
yaka J. Kdndviya. 

Jdbdla, iii, 9. 9 ; (dual) iii. 7. 2, 3, 
6, 7, 8 (bis). 

see Gogru, Qukra. 
jwana, i, 58. 8 ff. 

YJt + nis (*prim. conj.), iii. 88. 3. 
Jdivali, i. 38. 4. 

*jyesfhabrdMnana, iv. 38. 1, 5, 
jyotismant, i. 43. 11. 

*Jvdldyana, iv. 16. 1 v. 
tathd (exclam.), iii. 6. 3, 4. 
taddevatya, i. 69. 13. 
tadvana, iv. 31, 6. 

\/tan + anu-sam, iv. 3. 4, 7, 10. 
\/tap + a (adv. locat. of pple.), iii, 
33. 7. 

Ytap + upa, iv. 3. 4, 7, 10, 11 (bis). 
*tapastanu, i. 10, 1. 
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t&mra, iv, 1. 7 ; 28. 7 ; 24. 12. 
trtlyasavanu, i, 16. 6 ; 87. 4 (ter); 

iv. 2. 8 (bis), 10. 

\dfp + *anu-sam, i. 1,4. 4. 
tejasvin, i. 43. 11. 
trapii, iii. 17. 3 (bis). 
tray a veda, i. 1. 1, 2 ; 8. 1, 3, 4, 10. 
trayl vidyd, i. 18. 10 ; 19. 2 ; 28. 6 ; 
46. 8 ; 58. 2. 

*tra,yoda^‘mmsa (puss, c])!,), \ 10.0. 
Trasadauyu, ii. 5. 1 1 . 
tridhdtu, iv. 23, 0, 7. 

'‘tripubra, ii. 6, 4. 
trivi^it-cipa (neuter), iii. 19. 7. 
*Tnveda *Kfmardta Lduhitya, iii. 
42. 1 V. 

tri^tuhh, i. 18. 5; 55. 2; 57. 1; iv. 2.5. 
trydyma (quot.), iv. 8. 1 (bis). 
trydvrt, iii. 11. 5, 

Daksa Kdtydyani Jitreya, iii. 41. 
Iv, iv. 17. I V. 

*Dakmjayanta Lduhitya, iii. 42. Iv. 
\/dagh+ pr a (*future iiicl.), iii. 15. 4. 
*dandopdnaha, iv. 6. 4. 

*dadd (exclam.), iii. 6. 2, 
dadd tathd hantd him bhd ova, iii. 
6. 4. 

dar(^iata, iv. 1. 1. 

*dagaputra, ii. 5. 9. 
dagavdjin, i. 4. 3. 

“Ddrdhajayanti, see Vdipai'cita D. 
Chipta Lduhitya, Vdipagoita D. 
Drdhajayanta Lduhitya. 
Ddrhhya, see Kegin D. 

Ddlbhya (patron, of Brahmadatta 
Gaikittoeya), i. 38. 1; 56. 8. 
Ddlbhya, see Baka D. 
*divastambhana, i. 10. 9, 10. 
ydih + *vi, iii. 14. 11 (bis). 
*dlptdgra, ii, 4. 1, 3 (bis). 
*duranusamprdya, iii. 83, 2. 
*du,ranucdna, iii. 7. 5. 
durdhd, ii. 14. 6. 

*durupa, iii. 88. 2. 

*duredevatd, i. 14. 1. 
drdha, iv. 22. 13. 

* Drdhajayanta, zQQVipagcit D. Ldu- 
hitya, Vdipagoita Ddrdhaja- 
yanta D, Lduhitya. 


Dpti Aindroti (Jdunaka, iii. 40, 
2 V. 

Ydvp, iii. 29. 4 (bis), 
ydrh, i. 55. 4 ff. 

I *DevataraH *(( j/dvasdyana Kdgyapa, 

i iii. 40. 2 V. 

I devagrut [sdman), i. 14. 2. 

I devdgva, iv. 8. 8, 
j Ddivdpa, see Indrota D. (Jdunaka, 
i dydvdpfthwi, i. 50. 1. 

; ydru + *ami-mm, i. 25. 4. 

I ^dru + upa (‘ sing tlie upadrava ’), 
I ii. 2. 9 ; iv. 10. 6, 15. 
i i/dru + vi, i. 54, 8. 

! dvddagdha, iii. 31, 1, 6. 

*dviputra, ii. 5, 3. 
ydhd + apa-ni, i. 8, 6. 
ydhd + abhi, iii. 81. 7. 
ydhd+ prati-sam (active), iii. 4. 6 
23. 4 (bis), 8 ; 24. 4 (bis), 
ydhd + vi-d (pple.), iii. 28, 5. 
i/Bdhd (pple. dhita), i. 38. 6. 
dhdyyd, iii. 4. 1-8. 
dhl, i, 68. 8 (bis), 10 (bis) : (plural) 
i. 57. 1 (bis). 

dhutagarira, iii. 30. 8, 4 ; 39. 2. 
D^rtarCigira (a demon), iv. 26. 15. 
Nagarin Jdnagruteya Kdiidviya, 
iii. 40, 1 V. 

\.'nam 4- sam, ii. 12, 9. 
*navamtapind,a, iii. 5. 8. 
*navaputra, ii. 5. 9. 

Naha, iii. 13. 5. 

*ndniarupa, iv. 22. 8. 
ndrdgami, i. 50. 6 (ter) ; 58, 9 ; 
57.1. 

*nikharvadhd, i. 10. 4 ; 28. 3 ; 29. 6. 
\,’nij + ava ("intens.), ii. 14. 4. 
nitardm, i. 38. 2 (bis). 
nidhana, i. 12. 2, 4, 7 ; 18. 1, 8, 5 ; 
19. 2 ; 21. 7 ; 81. 2, 9 ; 36. 6 ; 36. 
1, 8, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; 54. 8 ; 67. 5 ; 
58. 9 ; 59. 10 ; iii. 34. 3 ; (nidha- 
nam i + tipa), ii. 2. 9 ; iii. 34. 
8 : iv. 9. 7 ; 10. 7, 16. 
*nidhanakrta, i. 35. 6. 
*nidhaoiasamstha, i. 12. 2. 
*niyutadhd, i. [10. 4 ;] 28. 3 ; 29, 5, 
nivid, iii. 4. 1, 2 (ter), 3. 
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niga, iv. 6. 3. 
nisha, i. 85. 7, 8. 

yiii + abM-at% i. 18. 7, 9 ; 13. 

3 , 6 . 

j/ni + vi, iii. 89. 8, 6. 

1 i^ned 4- *pra, i. 1. 3-6 ; 88. 3-8. 
nyanga, i. 4. 8-5 ; 45. 5 ; ii. 18. 1, 
3; iii. 37. 7 (bis). 

*nyarbudadh&, i. 10. 4 ; 38. 8 ; 39. 6. 
*nvava, i. 18. 8 ; 18. 3. 4 ; ii. 10. 9, 
13, 15, 18, etc. 
nvai, i. 4. 7 ; iii. 31. 10. 
*pa‘ficapidra, ii. 6. 6. 

.\/pai}a.y, iii. 18. 8. 
panayya, i. 38. 6. 

Ypat + 'upa-apa, i. 11. 7. 

Patmiga Prajapatya, iii. 30. 8. 
Ypad + sam (causat.), i. 51. 4 ; 
66 . 10 . 

padma (numeral), i. 10. 4 ; 38. 3 ; 
39. 5. 

para, i. 9. 8. 

Pttm Atnara, ii. 6. 11. 
paramapuru^a, i. 37. 3. 
Parame^thin Prajapatya, iii. 40. | 
3 V. ! 

parali-parovarlyant, i. 10. 5 (bis). | 
*pardkrcmti, i. 86. 5. ' j 

parau(‘useless’), i. 3. 4, 5. 
paridhdnlya, iii. 4. 1-8 ; 16. 6. 
parisad, ii. 11. 13, 14. | 

parisvanga, iii. 39. 7 ; 30. 1. j 

parvan, iii. 33. 4, 8 ; 84. 4. i 

palava (‘sing.), 1. 54. 1, i 

“Palligiipta Lmdiitya, iii. 43. 1 v. ; 
Ypag + anu, i. 8. 7 (bis). ; 

pagyata, i. 66. 6. ; 

Yprath (causat.), i. 87. 4. 
pdflccda, iii 39. 1. 

Pdrdgarya, seeAsddha Uttara P., 
Jayanta P., Vipageit Qatcuni- 
mitra P., Siidatta P. 
*Part}mgravasa (a demon), iv. 36. 16. 
*Pdrpia Qdilana, ii. 4. 8. 
pitu, iv. 3. 3. 
pitrrdja, iv. 6. 8. 

*punyahTt, i. 5. 1. 
puwydkxiya, 1. 30. 4. 
punarmftyu, iii. 35. 7, 8 (bis). 


*puna$samb'huU, iii. 37. 13, 17. 
*purdneUhdsa, i. 53. 9. 
purl^ya (quot.), iv. 3. 3. 
pwrodhd, iii. 6. 6, 7, 8. 
purovdta, i. 18. 9 ; 36. 1. 

Puluga Prdclnayogya, iii. 40. 3 v. 
pmpa (quot.), iv. 8. 1. 

Ypu + anu, i SO. 8 ; 54. 3 ; 57, 3. 
puti, ii. 15. 3. 

YPfGGh + ati, i. 69. 18. 
*pftliahsalila, i. 10. 1. 
*pftMvipratiHtha, i. 10. 9, 10. 
*pftMvyupara, i. 10. 1. 

Prthu Vdinya, i. 10. 9 ; 84. 6 ; 
45. 1. 

Pduluni, see Satyayajfia P, Prdcl- 
nayogya. 

*Pduluiiita, see Satyayajna P. 
pra (one of the five vydliftis), ii. 
9. 3, 4. 

*pTagd, i, 30. 6 ; 31. 3. 
pragdtha, iii. 4. 1-3. 
prajdtikdma, iii. 18. 6. 
*prajdpatiindtra, i. 8. 13. 
prajdvant, i. 53. 3. 

*prajfLdvant, i. 43. 11. 
pratigraha, i. 08. 6. 
pratipat, iii. 14. 3 (?) ; iv. 14. 5. 
pratibodhamdita, iv. 19. 4, 
pratirvpa, i. 87. 6 (bis) ; 47. 1. 
pratl^thd, i. 30. 6 ; 31. 8. 
pmti§thdvant, i. 43. 11. 
pratihdra, i. 3. 7 ; 11. 9 ; 13. 4, 7 ; 
18. 1, 3, 6 ; 19. 8 ; 31. 7 ; 31. 3, 7 ; 
85. 5 ; 36. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 ; 87. 7 ; 
64. 8 ; 58. 9 ; 69. 8. 

Pratldarga, iv. 8. 7. 
pratti, i. 58, 6 ; iii. 6. 1, 3 (bis), 5, 
pratyakgam (adv,), i. 33, 5 ; ii. 3. 
7,8. 

*prathamanirbMnna, iii. 14. 8. 
*prapati§nu, i. 48. 5 (bis). 
prabhuti, ii. 4. 6 (bis). 
pramoda, iii. 35. 4. 

*pra,yutadhd, i. 10. 4 ; 38. 3 ; 39. 5, 
pravdha C‘ carrying forth iii. 
88. 3. 

*pra,sdma, i. 15. 4. 
prasdmi (adv.), i. 15. 4. 
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prastdva, i. 11. 6 ; 12. 4, 7 ; 18. 1, 8, 
5; 17.8 ; 19. 2 ; 21. 7 ; 31. 2, 4 ; 33. 
8,5,9,10; 34.1; 85.8; 86. 1,3,6, 
6, 7, 8, 9 ; 64. 8 ; 58. 9 ; 59. 5 ; iii. 
38. 9. 

prastot’f, iii. 18. 8, 6. 

Prdeinayoga, i. 89. 1. 

see Puluna ‘P., Satyayajna 
PatiluHi P., Soniagunma Scitya'^ 
yajM P. 

PrdcMnagdla (plur.). iii. 10. 1. 
*Pracmagdli, iii. 7. 2, 8, 6, 7 ; 10. 2. 
Prdjapatya, see Paramesthin P. 
pradc (*‘ successive ’ ?), i. 21. 4. 
pr&namaya, i. 29. 1. 
*pranasa7hMta, i. 10. 1. 
prdy,dpdna (dual), ii. 5. 8 ; 6. 2 ; 
iii. 21. 7, 10. 

prdtaranuvdka, iii. 16. 5, 6. 
prdtassavana, i. 16. 5, 12 ; 37. 1 
(ter) ; iv. 2. 2 (bis), 4. 

Prdtrda Bhdlla, iii. 81. 4. 
prddegamdim, iii. 33. 5. 
Prdsravana, see PlaJcm P. 
*PrOHthapdda *Vdralcya, iii. 41. 1 v. 
ypyd, + d (causat.), i. 8. 12. 

Plakga Prdsravaya, iv. 20. 12. 
■[/phi + d, ii. 2. 9. 

\/plu + *ni, i. 56. 7-9. 

\/plu + *pard, i. 66. 4. 

[/plu + pra, iv. 11. 10. 

[/plu + sam (causat.), i. 36. 1. 

Baka Ddlbhya, i. 9. 8 ; iv. 7. 2. 
bandhutd, i. 59. 10. 

Bamba *J[jadviHa, ii. 7. 2. 6. 
*balivd1mna, iv. 24. 9 (bis). 
balwarda, i. 4. 3. 
bahi^pavamdna, i. 5. 6 ; iii. 5. 5. 
bahuputra, ii. 5. 11 ; 9. 10. 
bahula, iii. 20. 2. 
bdhvfca, iii. 4. 2. 

Bdbhravya, see {Jafikha B. 
bimba, iii. 5. 6. 
bila, iii. 21. 3. 
bflmnt (fern, -liatl), ii. 2. 5. 
bradhna, iii. 13. 7. 
brahniatva, iii. 16. 2. 

Brahmadatta Cdikitdneya, i. 88. 
1 ; 59. 1. 


brahman, i. 1. 8 ; 25. 10 ; 26. 8 ; 33. 
2 ; 40. 8 ; ii. 13. 1, 2 ; iii. 4. 5, 9 ; 
15. 2, 3 ; 16. 5, 6 ; 17. 1 if. ; 28. 1 , 
2 ; 83. 4, 7 ; 38. 1, 2 ; iv. 14. 1 ; 
18. 5ff. ; 19. 1 ; 20. I, 2; 21. 1 
if. ; 24. 11 ; 26. 1 if. 
brdhmayagas, iv. 24. 11. 
brahmavarcamkdma, i. 87. 6. 
*brahmdsandt, iv. 24. 10 (ter). 
brdhvianakida, iii. 28. 4. 
*brdhmaiiabhaMa, i. 10. 1. 
brdhmanl, iii. 4, 5, 9 ; 21. 7 (b. 
upaniHad). 

hha (exclam.) i. 4. 2 if. 
hhakdra, iv. 14. 2. 

Bhageratha JiikHvdka, iv. 6. 1, 2. 
bhadra, i. 46. 2, 8. 
bhandumaiit {-mat sdnuc), iii. 6. 6. 
bliara (epith. of the moon), iii. 27. 
11. 

*bharandakesija (?), i. 64. 2. 
hhdSbhdS, iii. 39. 1. 
bhd, iii. 10. 10 (or bhds ?). 

Bhdlla, see Prdtrda B. 

BhCillabin (plur.), ii. 4. 7. 

*bhdvant, i. 48. 11. 
bhlma, i. 57. 1. 
bhlmala, i. 67. 1 (bis). 

*b1mvanddi, iii. 17. 6, 7. 
bhuvas, i. 1. 4 ; 23. 6 ; iv. 28. 2. 
ybhu + aim, i. 54. 7 ; iv. 12. 6. 
['bhu + anu-vi, iv. 12. 10 : 14. 4. 
[/bhii + adM, i. 55. 1 (bis). 
*bhutahan, ii. 3. 4, 11. 
bhuti, ii. 4. 7 (bis) ; iii. 20. 8, 11 ; 21. 

6 ; 27. 8, 12. 
bhuman, i. 46. 1. 
bhur bhuvas, iv. 28. 4, 
hhiir bhuvas svar, ii. 9. 3, 7 ; iii. 17. 

2 ; 18. 4 ; iv. 5, 5 ; 28. 6. 
bhuribhdra, i. 10. 9, 10. 
bhus, i. 1. 8 ; 28. 6 ; iv. 28. 1. 
bhoga, i. 35. 7. 

^bhres, iii. 16. 5 (bis) ; 17. 1. 
bhrega, iii. 16. 7 (bis). 
*madhudhdna, i. 22. 1. 
madhundli, i. 22. 1. 
madhuparka, 1. 59. 1-3, 11. 
*madhuputra, 1. 66. 1. 
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"'madfhvalopa, 1. 23. 8. 

Mmm, iii. 15. 3, 

*manonetra, iii. 33. 9. 
manomaya, i. 28. 5. 

*manoyuktu (?), iii. 5. 5. 
*manQru2M, iv. 33. 13. 

\/mantray + anu, iii. 18. 2, 3 (bit 
'4 (bis), 5, 6, 7 (bis) ; 19. 1, 7. 
\/mantray + «, i. 59.’ 3, 3. 
mandra, i. 51. 0. 

*mamatvm, i. 51. 3 ; 58. 8. 
mayobhu, iv. 3. 3. 

‘‘w.aricl, iii. 85. 0. 
martyCimrta (dual, ‘copul. cpd.), : 
35. 3. 

mala, i. 57. 1 (bis). 
mahdgrdma (‘possess, cpd.), i 
18. 5. 

*mahdnivega, iii. 10. 5. 
mahdmdiisa (plur.), i. 48. 6. 
mnhdgana, ii. 15. 2 ; (superlat.), : 
15. 1. 

Maliiddna Jitareya, iv. 3. 11. 
mahina (connect.), iii. 30. 2. 
\'mahly, i. 48. 5. 
maMyci, i. 39. 8 ; 40. 3 ; 48. 5. 
md (absolutely), i. 59. 18. 
Mdtarigvan, iv. 20. 8. 

-matra, see prajdpaiimdtra. 
mddhyandina savana, i. 16. 6 ; ‘i 
3 (ter.) ; iv. 2. 6 (bis), 7. 
Mdnava, see Qarydta M. 
*mdnu^anikdgana, iii. 14. 7. 
*mdhdvrsa, iii. 40. 3. 

\/mi + *abM-ni, iv. 14. 3. 
*Mitrabhuti Lduhitya, iii. 43. 1 v, 
0ni^ + ni, iii. 17. 6, 9 ; iv. 31. 4. 
i/muc + *abhi-ati, i. 30. 4. 

Muiija Sdmagravasa, iii. 5, 3. 
*muhu7'dtksin, i. 89. 1. 
muta, i. 30. 6. 
mrgayd {-dm car), iii. 39. 3. 
mrtyupdga, iv. 9. 1, 8-9 ; 10. 1- 
18. 

^mrd + pra, ii. 1 1. 1. 
mxdu, ii. 3. 3. 

\/mrg (inteus.), i. 8. 10. 
p'wrg + prati-abhi, i. 23. 6. 
mditrdvaruna, iii. 6. 4. 


j moda, iii. 25. 4. 

I yaksma (rdgmi), iv. 1 . 8. 

I yapirveda, i. 1. 4 ; iii. 15. 7, 8. 

! yajustaH, iii. 17. 1. 

I yajfiaJcdma, i. 14. 4. 
j *yatlidgUa, i. 55. 13. 

), ; yathdyatanam {iidv.), i. 18. 3. 

; *yaddeva,tya, i. 59. 12. 

*yadvidvdiiH, iv. 0. 6 ; 7. 4. 

^/ya7)i + ri-d, i. 37. 5. 
yagasvin, i. 43. 11. 

Yagasvin Jayayita LdiiMtya, iii. 
43. 1 V. 

' yyas + *proii (conject.), i. 5. 7. 
ydtaydman, i. 88. 6. 

*ydvaddvdsa, ii. 13. 6. 
li. 4 /%i 6 + jpra, i. 8. 11 (bis). 
yuhti, iii. 5. 4. 

VVW + O- *5. 

' rajatamaya, iv. 1. 5, 
i. *rapa8a (?), iii. 2. 4, 15. 

' rahasi (adv.), ii. 18. 5. 
rdjakula, iii. 38. 4. 
Rdma*Krdtigjdteya VdiydgJmqmd- 
ya, iii. 40. 3 u; iv. 16. 1 v. 

Yru.% iii. 27. 2 (bis). 
f'ruh + *sain-ud, iii. 3. 1. 
retasvin, i. 43. 11. 
resman, i. 2. 6. 

7. rdibM, i. 50. 7 ; 57. 1. 
rodhasl, i. 36. 5. 

Bdiihiiia, a demon (quot.), i. 29. 7, 

10 . 

■ \4abJi + upa, iii. 29. 7 ; 80. 1. 

■ Idja, i. 8. 11. ‘ 

: i/Sll, i. 45. 4 ; 61. 3 ; 64. 8 ; 58. 7 ; 

: iii. 37. 6. 

j lokajit, iii. 20. 10. 

; loma [samanf], i. 38. 8. 
lomaga, i. 88. 3. 

j lo^ta, i. 7. 6-; 60. 8 ; ii. 3. 13, 13. 

, lohamaya, iv. 1. 4. 

9, 1 Idhdyasa, iii. 17. 3 (bis). 

I *lo1iitastoka, iii. 9. 3. 

Yldhitdy, i. 13, 4 ; iv. 5. 1 ; 10. 10. 
Lduhitya, see Krmadatta L., Kr,p 
nardta L., Jayaka L., Trweda 
Kr§nardta L., Daksajayanta L., 
1 Palligupta L., Mitrabhuti L., 
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Yagasvin Jaycmta L. , Vipagcit j viratra, iv. 5. 3, 
Drdhajayanta L. , Vdipagcita \ vivaeana, i. 9. 5. 
Ddnlhajayanti Gupta L., Vai~\ wf madman, iv. 4. 1. 
pageita Ldrdhajayanti Dydlia - ' *vigv€ibhirakmua, iv. 4. 1. 


jayania L., gymiajayanta L. 
gydviafiujayantn L., Safyagra 
vas L, 

yvad (inteiiH.), iii. 16. 3, 6. 
yvad -I- ajja, iii. 7. 5. 
vana (conject.), iii. 31, 3. 
*varuiiapariyatana, i. li). 1. 
vartani, iii, 16, 1-3. 

*var^apavUva, i. 10. 1. 
varpihi, i, 36. 2. 
valgu, i. 51. 10. 
vaga {-ge Tcf), ii. 4. 1,2. 
vagat, iii. 17. 4 : vanaiMra, i. f: 


Vigvdmitra, iii, 3. 7 ; 15. 1 ; (phxr.) 

iii. 15. 1. Cf. vdiginviitra. 
■inginiyu, iv. 1. 7, 
vigvdhd, iv. 1. 7. 
yvis -}- pari, ii. 15. 3 ; iii. 1. 21, 
msu (?), iv. 23. 6. 

vigtapa, iii. 13. 7, Cf. tvivii}ia]}a. 
vlitdgdtlnn, i. 5H. 2. 
vrkmgra, iii, 10. 9 (bis). 
yvrt 4- ami, i. 40. 2, 

■yvrt + *ahM-xxiri, iii, 13. 5. 

\vrt + mm-d, iv. 10. 10. 


■g^vas + vi (adv. locat. of pple), | 
iv. 5. 1. 

vasantd (adv.!, i. 85. 2, 

VasmUa, iii. 2, 13 ; 15, 2 ; 18. 6 
(bis), 7. Cf. imisPia. 
yvd + ava, iii. 21. 2 (bis). 
*vd7epral>huta, i. 10. 1. 
vdgdevatya, i. 59. 14. 
vdnmaya, i. 28. 3. 
vac (one of the five vyuJirtifi), ii. 9. 

8, 6 ; (exclarn.), iii. 10. 10 ; 14. 9. 
vdcamyama, iii. 16. 6. 

*Vdraki, see Kama V. 

'‘Vdrakya, BeBKansaV., Kubera V., 
Janagruta V. , Jayanta V. , Pros- 
thapdda V. 

Vdrma, see Aikp^dka V., Qohala 

vV 

vdsintha, iii. 15. 2. 

Vdsis'^lia Odikitdneya, i. 42. 1. 
Vdhneya, see grum V. Kdgyapa. 

. yvij + *praU (conject.), iii. 10. 6 
(bis). 

■\/vid + antt(*‘ assent'), iii. 10. 1. 
Vipagcit *Dr4hajayanta Lduhitya, 
iii. 42, 1 V. 

Vipagcit *gakunimitra Pdrdgarya, 
iii. 41. 1 V. 

vipra (conject.), i. 63. 8. 
mb/m, iii. 27. 2. 
vibhUti, i. 20. 6 ; 21. 1 ; 42. 8. 
vibimtimant, i. 43. 11, 


vedi, i, 5. 6. 

yvesi + Ml ('prim, conj.), i, 2. 6, 7. 
VdikunPia {Indra), iv. 5. 1 ; 10. 10. 
Vdinya, i. 45. 2. 
see Ffthu V. 

Vdipagcita *Ddrtlhajayanti Oupta 
Lduhitya, iii. 42, 1 v. 

Vdipagcita 'Ldrdhajayanti *Dy- 
(Ihajayanta Lduhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
Vdimfdha {Indra), iv. 10. 10. 
Vdiydghrapadya, see Rama. Krd- 
ttijdteya V. 
vdigvdmitra, iii. 3. 6. 
vdisarjanlya (-d dhuti), iii. 10, 7. 
vydpti, i. 42, 7 ; 59. 13. 
vydptimant, i. 43. 11. 
vydJvita, iii. 28. 5. 
vydhrti, i. 28. 6 ; 24. 4 ; ii. 9. 3. 
vyudhacchandas, iii. 31. 1, 6, 
'vyomdnta (numeral), i. 9. 6 ; 10. 4 ; 

28. 3 ; 29. 5. 

'vratacdrya, iii. 3. 7. 
i^vragc + d (with *ablat.), i. 19. 3 ; 
67. 9 ; 68. 10. 

vrdtya (plur., divyd vrdtydij,), i. 10, 
9 ; 34. 6 ; 46. 1, Of. ekavrdtya. 
*gakunimitra, see Vipagcit Q. Pd- 
rdgarya. 

gankha Bdbhravya, iii. 41. 1 v; 
iv. 17. 1 V. 

*ganga gdtydyani Atreya, iii. 40. 
1 V. 
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gatasanii i. 50. 4-7. 

Qarva, iv. 10, 10. 

Qarydta Manava, ii. 7. 1 ;■ 8. 3, 5. 
(^dtydyani, i. 6. 2 ; 80. 1 ; ii. 2. 8 ; 
4*. 3 ; 9. 10 ; iii. 1,3. 0 ; 28. 5 ; iv. 
17. Iv. 

see Qaiiga (J. Atreya. 
(Jmidilya, see SiiyajTm (J. 
gdntiJca, iv. 3. 2. 

'gdntwiant, i. 43; 11. 

*gdmulaparna (dual), i. 88, 4. 
Qdldvatya, i. 88. 4. 
githila, iv. 22, 12. 
gnkra, iii. 15. 6, 7 (bis), 8 (bis), 5), 
{^uJcra (a Jabala), iii. 7, 7. 
ygu.^ 4- *d-vi, (pple.) iv. 1, 7. 
gudralca (*dimin.), iii. 9. 9. 
gum, i. 57. 6. ' 

(Jdilana (plur.), i. 2. 3 ; ii. 4. 6. 

see Parma Sueitta (J. 
(JmmaTca, i. 59. 2, 

see Indrota I)vdivd%)a Q., 
Dfti AindroU Q. 

Qdunaha Kdpeya, iii. 1. 21. 
gmagdna, i. 38. 8 ; (conject.), iii. 
31. 8. 

*Qydmajayanta LduMtya (two per- 
sons of this name), iii. 42. 1 v. ' 
*Qydmasujayanta LduMtya, iii. 42. 

1 V. 

"Qydvgsdyana, see Devataras Q, 
Kdgyapa. 

Qydvdgvi, see I§a 
grlmant, i. 43. 11. 

^/gru, + d, (causat.), iv. 7.8. 
y'gru I- prati-d (causat.), iv. 7, 8. 
■\/gn.i + '‘prati-upa, i. 38. 8. 

(/j’Msa Vddneya Kdgyapa, iii. 40. j 
1 V. 

(yresthatd, iv. 11. 8. 
groiramaya, i, 28. 9. 

\'gli!i H- *ud, ii. 9. 8. 
glemuni, iii, 17. 3. 

(Jvdjani (a Vaigya), iii, 5. 2. 
gmtdgva, iv, 1. 1. 

'mtpulra, ii. 5. 7. 

*mdagagala, iv. 2. 11 (bis). 

H- *adM, i. 50. 8. 
'samgavakdla, iv. 10. 10, 18. 


sanigraMtr, iii. 7. 8 ; 8. 3, 
samvega, iv. 10. 10. 
sa7hsad, ii. 11, 13, 14. 
samsava, i. 9. 3. 
safhsthd, i. 20. 6 ; 31. 4. 
sa^hsparga, iv. 20. 7. 
sajdta, i. 46. 2 ; 48. 8. 
sajdtavanasyd, iv. 6. 4. 
ysafij + abM, ii. 15. 2. 
satanu, iv. 8. 9 ; 9. 9 ; 10. 8, 9. ‘ 
Satyayajfia Pdulu^ita, i. 39. 1, 
Satyayajna Pdulii^i Prdcdnayogya , 
iii. 40. 1 V. 

Satyagravas LduMtya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
*SatyddMvdhi CditraratM, i. 30. 1. 
]/l sad -f ud, iii. 14. 6. 
sadas, i, 54. 3 (ter), 5 (bis). 
saptalcrtvas, iii. 34, 4. 

.mptaputra, ii. 5. 8. 
saptaragmi (quot.), i. 28. 2. 
saptavidha {-aih sd^na), i. 31.8 (bis) ; 

iii. 84. 4. 

sabhd, ii. 11. 18, 14. 

*sanidnabttddha (?), iv. 1. 1. 
samdpti, i. 46. 2, 4. 
sampat, iii. 27. 2 ; iv, 8. 9. 
samprati, i. 5. 5 ; 45. 3 ; iii. 31. 2, 
7. 

sambhu, iii. 20. 3, 11 ; 21. 6 ; 27. 3, 
13. 

sanibhuti, i. 46. 2, 6 ; ii. 4. 5 (bis) ; 

iv. 7. 4 (bis). 
saras, i. 26. 6, ’ 
sarvajava, iv, 20, 6, 10. 
sarvatodvdra (-arh sdma), i. 80. 2, 8. 
sarvaprdyagcitta, iii. 17. 8. 
sarvamrtyu, iv. 9, 9 ; 10. 8, 9, 18. 
sarvardpa, i. 27. 6 (bis). 
*sahasraputra, ii. 6. 11 (bis). 
sahasrdh^ara, i. 10. 1, 

sdilga, iii. 8. 8, 5 ; iv. 8. 9 ; 9, 9 ; 
10. 8. 9, 13, 

SdtyaM, see Krmadhrti S, 
SdtyaMrta (-plm.), iii. 83. 1. 

see AnuvaMr S. 
8dtyayajM{p\ax.), ii, 4. 6.' 

see Somagu.^ma S. Prdcina- 
yogya. 

sdmatas, iii. 17. 1. 
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sdman, see ananvita, anisedha, 
abhrdtrvya, ekavinga, devagrut, 
bandlmmant, loma, saptavidha., 
sarvatodvdra. 

3. sdman {mmo.), i. 34. 11. 
*sdvianvin, i. 48. 11. 

*sdmapatha, i. 6. 1. 
sdmaveda, i. 1. 6 ; iii. 15. 7, 8. 
*8dmavdirya, i, 59. 3, 12. 
Sdmagravasa, see MtMja S. 
sdmi (with genit.), iv. 2. 11., 
Sdyaka Jdnagruteya Kdydmya, iii. 
40. 2 V. 

\/sic + *vi-d, see avydsikta. 
*sukfiarasa, iii. 14. 6. 

*Sucitta (Jdilana, i. 14. 4. 
Sudaksina, iii. 7. 8 ; 8. 6 (see Suda- 
k^ina K^dimi). 

Sudaksina Ksdimi, iii. 6. 3 ; 7. 1, 
4, 6, 6 (see Sudaksv)j,a). 

Sudatta Pdragarya, iii. 41. 1 v; 

iv. 17. 1 V. 
sudhd, ii. 14. 6. 

*sumdnufiavid, iv. 6. 6 ; 7. 4 (bis). 
Suyajfia (Jdy,dilya, iv. 17. 1. 
suyama, iii. 8. 4. 
suvar, iii. 14. 3, 4. 
suvarga, iii. 14. 4. 
suvarya (epith. of hiranya), iii. 
34. 6. 

suvarnamaya, iv. 1. 6. 
suhotf, iv. 6. 6 ; 7. 4, (bis). 
sukta, iii. 4. 1-3. 
suci, i. 10. 8. 

sudgdtf, iv. 6. 6 ; 7. 4 (bis). 
*sunurupa (?), iii. 2. lo. 
ysr + ahhir-pra (*ind. of caiisat.), 
ii. 14. 4, 

ysf + pra (*‘ approach’), iii. 29. 8. 
sopdna, iii. 8. 7. • 

*Somabrhaspatl (dual), i. 58. 9. 
Somagusma Sdtyayajni Prdclna- 
yogya, iii. 40. 2 v. 
stana, iii. 14. 7. 

ystu (‘ sing the stotra^), i. 59. 12. 
ystu + pra, i. 17. 2 ; ii, k 9 ; iv. 9. 
4 ; 10. 2, 12. 

ystu + sam, iv. 6. 7 ; 7. 6 (bis). 
‘*siutagastra (plxir.), iii. 16. 6. 
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I stotra, iii. 3. 1. 

I stotriya, iii. 4. 1-3. 

I stobha, i. 20. 6 ; 21. 5 ; 57. 5. 

I stoma, i. 13. 3 ; iii. 4. 11 ; 6. 4. 
j stomdbhdga, iii. 8. 1, 2. 
:*stomavant, i. is. 11. 

' sthall, ii. 7. 1. 
j sthaviratama, iv, 14. 8. 

! ysthd + *ami~upa, i. 46. 8-5 ; 47. 
; 1-7 ; 48. 1-6. 

, sthdnu, iii. 18. 6, 6. 

; sthiti, iii. 18. 7. 
i yspr, spfndti, iv. 9, 9 ; 10. 1-8. 

I yspfg + ni, ii. 12. 1. 

! ysyand + vi, i. 10. 5. 

I ysvaj + pari, iii. 29. 7. 

I svadhvaryu, iv. 6. 6 ; 7. 4 (bis). 

{ svayambhu, iv. 11. 2. 

: svar, i. 1. 5 ; 28. 6 ; iv. 28. 5. 
j ysvar + anu, iv. 14. 2. 

I ysvar + abhi, i. 21. 10, 11. 
*svarapaksa, iii. 13. 10. 
*svarganaraka (plur.), iv, 25. 5. 
svarya, iii. 83. 5, 6. 
svasrlya, iii. 29. 1. 

; *svdhdkdrava^atkdra (dual), i, 18. 3. 
j yhan (desid. pple.), iv. 1. 7. 
t hantd (exclam.), iii. 6. 1, 4. 

I hards, i. 21. 7 ; ii. 3. 1, 
*harUaspTga (?), iv. 1. 1. 

*harinUa, iv. 1. 1, 
hasa, iii. 26. 8. 

ha -j- p>ra, iii. 31. 3; (pple.), i. 
25. 6, 

j hihkdra, 1.3. 7 ; 4. 1, 6, 8 ; 11. 5 ; 
i 12. 4, 7, 9 ; 13. 8, 6 ; 19. 2 ; 21. 7 ; 

; 31. 2, 3 ; 33. 8, 5, 9, 10 ; 84. 1 ; 

I 85. 2 ; 36. 1, 3, 6, 6, 8, 9 ; 38. 6 ; 

1 54. 8 ; 57. 5 ; 58. 9 ; 59. 4 ; iii. 12. 

2, 8 ; 34. 2. 

yhinkr, i. 3. 4 ; 4. 1, 6 ; ii. 2. 9 ; iii. 
34. 2 ; iv. 10. 1, 11; (intens. pple.), 
i. 11. 5 ; 35. 2. 
him bha, i, 4. 1. 
him bhd ova, i. 4, 6. 
him VO, i. 4. 8. 

I *hiraijjyadanta, iii. 2, 4, 15. 
i hum, iii. 10. 10. 

I hum bag, iii, 10, 3. 
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hum ho, iii. 13. 2. 
hum hha, iii. 13. 1. 
hum hha om vac, iv. 8. 6. 
hum ma, iii. 13. 4. 

*huss (exolam.), iv. 33. 3. 

\,'hf + a.bhi-vi~d, iii. 4. 5, 11. 
\/'hr + pari, i. 53. 8. 


\/hT + pari-a, i. 35. 7. 

^Jvf+prati, ii. 3. 9 ; iv.9.6 : 10. 4, 15, 
*IIrtsvagaya JllaJceya, iii. 40. 3 v. 
*hrdayagra, i. 10. 1. 
heman (adv. local.), i. 35. 6. 
Hdimavatl, see XJmd H. 
hotf, iii. 16. 3 ; 17. 4 ; 19. 0. 


II. 


Etymolochbs, etc. 


alcnara : yksar, i. 34. 1 ; 48. 8. 

yksi, i. 34. 3 ; 43. 8. 
antavikna : antali, antaryak^a, i. 
30. 4. 

Aydsya : ayam + daya, ii. 8. 7 ; 

11 . 8 . 

arkya ; rc + ka, iv. 33. 4. 

ftstt : •f/.sifc, i. 40. 7. 

asura : am + y'ram, iii. 35. 3. 

Angirasa : anga + rasa, ii. 11. 9. 

ddi : \/dd + d, i. 11, 7. 

\/dhd + a, i. 19. 3. 
dditya : Vdd + d, iv. 3. 9. 
dvarta : i^vrt + d, iii. 33. 7. 
uras : uru, iv. 34. 3. 
rc .- VfC, i. 15. 6. 

gdyatra : gdyann atrdyata, iii. 88. 
4. 

devagrid : devatdh + Vgru, i. 14. 3. 
patahga : -^pat + anga, iii. 35. 3. 
pagyata : ^pag, i. 56. 6. 
pratihdrd : ^hf + prati, i. 11. 9. 
pra^sama, prasdmi : pra + sdnian, 

i. 15. 4. 


prastdva.: ■\/sta, i. H. 6. 

Brhaspati : {vdco) brhatydi patili, 

ii. 3. 5. 

hhwiala : hUma + mala, i. 67. 1. 
madhuputra : mad adhyahhut, i. 
55. 1. 

mahlyd : 0nahiy, i. 48. 5. 

Budra : yrud, iv. 3. 6. 
rodasi : yrud, i. 33. 4. 

Vasu: vasu,xv.%. ‘d. 
vdigvdmitra : vigva + mitra, iii. 
3. 6. 

gatasani: gatam + 4/'S«, i. 50. 

4 if. 

sajdta : yjan + saha, i. 48. 3. 
samudra : ydru -f- sam, i. 35. 4. 
sdman : yi + sam, i. 83. 7 ; 40, 6 ; 
48. 7 ; 51. 3 ; iv. 13. 3. 
sama, i. 13. 6. 
sd + ama, i. 63. 6 ; 56. 3 ; 
iv. 38. 3. 

sindhu : ysi, i. 29. 3. 

suvarga : mvnr + ygam, iii. 14. 4. 

hari : yhf, i. 44. 5, 


in. 

Grammatical. 

The Grantha characters are liable to confuse pa and va, tta and Ma, 
r and ra, th and dh, dh and y, also long and short vowels, especially w 
and u. There is no distinction made between mma and mama. No 
avagraha is used. 

Lingual n for n : see note to i. 1. 5. j Confusion of i-stems and i-stems . 
uv : V, tanuve, iv. 3. 3 (verse) ; suvar, | marici, iii. 85. 6. 

iii. 14. 3, 4, suvarga, iii. 14. 4. j Numerals : see note on i. 10. 4 , 
Locat. of stems in -an without end- * sahasram saptatU^.='70000. 
ing; as sdman, i. 31. 8; 63. 4;| Verbs: yspr, pres, sppdti, see note 
aksan, i. 41. 7 ; 43. 9. ' on iv. 9. 9 ; yhhufij according to 
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a-conjugation, ii. 10. 4 ff. ; \/i, 
irregular imperfects samditat, i. 
48. 7 (see note) and anvditat, iii. 
38. 10; ysiG, precative dsieydd, 
i. 3. 8 (see note) ; ydd + pari-d, 
past pples paryddatta and par- 
ydtta side by side, ii. 8 ; 3d. 

sing. pres, ^aye, i. 35. 7 ; peri- 
phrastic future with plural of 
pple : gmaQdndni b'havitdrali, gd- 
tdras small, i. 88. 8 ; transitive 
use of passive aorist in -i (?), iii. 
9. 9 (see note) ; adverbial gerund, 
updpapdtam, i. 11. 7. 

Composition : nidhanalcyta for -m- 
hfta, i. 35. 6 (see note) ; apposi- 


tion instead of composition : pdp- 
md nyafigah, i. 45. 6 ; ii. 12. 1, 3 ; 
iii. 37. 7 (bis). 

Syntax: Superfluous u: teno,i. 1. 
8 ; 6. 6 ; 9. 4 ; 33. 11 ; 34. 3, etc. ; 
genit. of time, i. 44. 9 ; dative of 
the infinitive after ybru, ii. 15. 
3 ; ham, after dat. in fin., i. 45. 3 
(verse) ; ffd/i with accusative, i. 
87. 3 ff, ; \^vragc + a with abla- 
tive, i. 19. 8 ; i. 67. 9 ; 58. 10 ; 
locat. absolute of pples : dtapati, 
iii. 83. 7 ; upatapati, iv. 2. 11 ; 
vyiisi, iv. 5. 1 ; verb in plural 
after gaturvingati, i. 17 . 3 ; iii. 
38. 9. 


IV. 


1. Vbbses. 


[ciHvyddM rdjanyag gilralj, i, 4. 
3, a Vedic reminiscence : see 
note.] 

aditir dydur aditir, i. 41. 4 : RV. 
i. 89. 10, etc. 

apagyanh gopdm anipadyamdna^n, 

iii. 87. 1 : RV. i. 164. 81 =x. 177. 
8, etc. 

dtmd devdndm uta martydndm, iii. 

3. 4 : cf. Chand. U. iv. 8. 7. 
dyur vidtd matilipitd, iv. 1. 7. 
md,ram uhtham fcam, i. 45. 1. 
imam esdm pftliivim, i. 34. 7 : AV. 

X. 8. 86. 

utdi 'mm jyesihali, iii. 10. 13 : AV. 
X. 8. 38. 

npd 'smdi gdyata, iii. 38. 6, 8 : RV. 

ix. 11. 1 (SV. ii. 1, 113), etc. 
rsaya ete mantrakYtalj., i. 45. 2. 
catvdri vdh parimitd, i. 7. 8 ; 40. 1 : 

RV. 1. 164. 46, etc. 
tat savitur varenyam, iv. 38. 1 fl;. : 

RV. iii. 63. 10 (SV. ii. 813), etc. 
trydyiisam hagyapasya jamadagnes 

iv. 3. 1 : AV. V. 38. 7. 

[navo-navo Vhavasi jdyamdnafy, 

iii. 37. 11, Vedic allusion : see 
note.] 


patangam ahtam, iii. 85. 1 : RV. x. 
177. 1, etc. 

patango vdoam manasfi, iii. 80. 3 : 

RV. X. 177. 3, etc. 
mayi 'dam manye bhiwanddi, iii. 
17. 6. 

i mahdtmanag eaturo devaJj, iii. 3. 3 : 

! cf. Chand. U. iv. 8. 6. 

' yad dydva indra te gatam, i. 33. 1 : 

RV. viii. 70. 5 (SV. i. 378; ii. 

I 313.), etc. 

‘ yas saptaragmir vrsdbhas, i. 39. 7 : 

; RV. ii. 13.' 13, etc. 
j ye ‘gnayah puri^ydJi, iv. 8. 3 : TS. 

; V. 5. 7. 4, 5 ; VS. xviii. 67. 

I yebhir vdta isitali, i. 34. C : AV. x. 

: 8. 35. 

' rupam-rupam pratirupo, i. 44. 1 : 
1 RV. Vi. 47. 18. 

rupam-rupam maghavd, i. 44. 6 : 
; RV. iii. 53. 8. 

I sa no mayobhiih, iv. 3. 3. 
sa yadd vdi mriyate, i. 4. 7. 
strl smdi 'vd 'gre, i. 56. 5. 
sthuydvfi (livastambhanim, i. 10. 
9, repeated in 10, but different 
in d. 
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%. Yajuses, etc. 


abhijid asy abJiijayyctsam, iii. 20. 

10 . 

avio ‘ham astmi (longer version), i, 
54. 6 ; (abbreviated), 67. 4. 
araiiyasya vatso ‘si, iv. 4. 1. 
iipdvartadhvam, iil 19. 1 ; 34. 2. 
guhd ’si devo ‘si, iii. 20, 1, 
digas stha grotram, i. 22. 6, 
devena .savitrdprasutal}., iii. 18. 3, 6. 
puru^afy prajdpatis sdma, i. 49. 3, 
4 (bis). 


IprdndS prdndS prd\idS hum bha 
I ova, ii. 2. 7. 

mahan mahyd samadhatta, iii. 4. 6. 
yatpurastdd vdsi ’ndro, iii. 21, 1. 
vibImJi purastdt sampat pagcdt, 
iii. 27. 2. 

vyusi savitd bhavasi, iv. 5. 1. 
goetdgvo dargato harinllo ‘si, iv. 
1 . 1 . 

satyasya panthd, iii, 27, 10. 
somali pavate, iii, 19. 1 ; 34. 2. 


CORRECTIONS. 

P. 80. (Introduction) line 12, and note read Journal xv. for xiv. 

P. 81. (Text) i. 1. 8, read a.ftdgaphdJ,i for asfdgdphdli. 

P. 85, (Text) i. 5. 1, read akar ne for akar ne. 

(Translation) i. 5. 7, add ” after burns. 

P, 86. (Translation) i. 6. 1, add ” after immortality. 

P. 87. (Text) i. 7. 6, read losifo for losfho, and cancel note 
P. 115. (Translation) i. 87. 5, read further on for above (?) 

P. 122. (Notes) 44ii, read rupaih-rupaih for rupam-rupam. 

P. 132. (Translation) i. 54. 8, read three times [fc] for [dgd $], 

P. 140, (Text) i. 60. 8, read log^o for lo.?tho, and cancel note 
P. 145. (Text) ii. 68. 12, IS, read losp for losfho, and cancel note 3’”. 

P. 148. (Translation) ii. 66 (end), insert 1 2 before He who. 

P. 154, (Notes) 11”, read -ah for alp 

P. 164. (Translation) iii, 6, line 6, read i instead of ». 

P, 166. (Text) iii. 7, line 4, read 4 instead of a. 

P. 168, (Notes) 9“, read -yaj- for ya^-. 

P. 176. (Translation), iii. 16. 6, read brafeman-priest for Brahman priest. 
P. 187. (Translation), iii. 27. 11, read Bearer for Burden. 

P. 188. (Text) iii. 28. 5, read bahu vydhiio for bahuvydhito. 

(Notes) 29’, read -digr- for digr-. 

P. 201. (Translation) iv. 2. 2, read gdyatn for gdyatri. 

(Notes) 1®, supply aydny. 

P. 216. (Text) iv. 19. 2, read su for sv. 

P. 227. line 13, read ativyddhl for ativyadhi. 

P. 237. line 43, read Mfhcd ’pi yo for kiThcd ’p iyo. 

P. 248. col. 1, line 42 and col. 2, line 47, read 2 v for 1 v. 



ARTICLE V. 


IBEAHIM OF MOSUL : A STUDY IN ARABIC 
LITERARY TRADITION. 


Bjr rEAKK J)TBR OHISiJTKR, PI 1 .D., 

ASSISTANT IN SEMITIC LANanAaES IN IIAIiVAllD UNIVERSITY. 


Presented to tlie Society March., 1894. 


OjifB of the most fascinating charaotei'S in. the history of the 
Bagdad caliphate is Ibrahim of Mosul (Ibrahim al-Mausiili), the 
foremost singer and composer in the reign of that celebrated 
despot, Ilarhn ar-Rashid. As a boon companion and prime 
favorite, he became the repository of confidence both for the 
caliph and for his erstwhile Barmecide viziers. Hence the impor- 
tance and interest attaching to traditions which relate to him and 
his affairs, and have been handed down through his family line 
or the schools of music and literature. They still lie numerously 
imbedded in the various histories, in the Kitfi,b al-Agant — a work 
which I class by its contents as a musico-hiographical encyclo- 
paedia and from which Ibn Hallik§,n derived much of his memoir- 
istio information — and in the host of anthological productions 
still extant. 

The outward details of his life have been summed up very 
briefly by Kosegarten at greater length, and from several 
sources, by Hammer-Purgstall,f who made good use of the 
Gotha epitome known as the Mol}td,r al-Agdnl ; also by Ahl- 
wardtjJ who paid more attention than the former to the inner 
historical and artistic development of the period ; and finally by 
Caussin de Perceval,§ entirely on the basis of the unabridged 
“Book of Songs” as contained in the Paris MS. But these 
scholars merely cited the traditions which they found, or trans- 
lated them, sometimes literally, sometimes freely, according to 


*Prooemium to his Alii Ispahan, liber cantilenarum magnm, vol. i. 
(unic-h p. 26. 

f Literaturgesch. der Araber, iii. 769 ff . 
i Vorwort to his Diwdn des Abu Nowds, p. 13, 

^ Journal Asiatique (1873), 7® serie, ii. 546, in. an article posthumously 
published. 
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taste, as if an examination of tbeir correlation and interdepen- 
dence were uncalled for, or even unnecessary. Therefore, in the 
following study of a couple of coincident traditions found in two 
or more of the sources, a stricter critical treatment will he 
attempted, in the hope of thereby bringing out new facts respect- 
ing the sources, themselves.* * * § 

A good opportunity for comparative work offers itself in the 
three versions (I am informed that there is at least one other) of 
the story of Ibrahim and the Devil, a conspectus of two of 
which is appended below. This tradition is reported by the 
Kitab al-Agani in Ibrahim’s own words, as they purport to have 
been repeated to his son Ishak, by him to his son Hammdd, and 
by the latter to Mohammed ibn Ma/.yad,f who passed it on to 
Al-Isbahanl, the author of the Agani.| Yet it is identical with 
the anecdote in the Thousand and One Nights, entitled “Story 
of Abu Ishak an-Nadlm Ibrahim al-MausuIl (and his adventure) 
with Abu Murra.”§ Burton, of course, translates the latter form 
of the story, and in a note be criticises his predecessor, Lane, for 
failing to perceive its existence in the body of the Nights, and 
giving only an abstract of it from another source. || But Burton 
himself mistook in supposing that that source could have been 
Al-Mas^Ml (“Pz'ench translation, vol. vi., p. 840”); for the 
passage cited relates the appearance of the Devil to Ishak, his 
son (also known as Al-Mausull), in the palace of the caliph, not 
in his own home.^ Hence the footnotes in which Burton calls 
attention to its difiering characteristics help little in the study of 
the story of Ibi’ahim and the Devil, His alternative, that Lane 
borrowed from the Halba(t) al-Kumeit, is of course the correct 
one.** * * * **• This anthology was written by Shams ad-Dln an-Naw- 
w^jl (d. 1455 A. D.). Although I have had no access to its text, 

I perceive from Lane’s abstract, which is often literal, that its 
version stands midway between that of the 'AgS.nl and that of 
the Nights. Its description of the Devil’s disguise agrees with 
the details given in the former, while its use of the appellative 
Abu Murra in speaking of the Devil accords with the latter. 
There are also other agreements with the Ag^nl account. The 
story, however, received an addition or two : e. g. the statement 
that Ar-Rashld, after appointing Saturday for the “ day off,” 
gave Ibrahim two thousand dinars. 


* Cf. some remarks by Derenbourg in the Beme Critique (1888), no. 16, 

j Also known by his surname Ibn Abi-l-Azhar (cf . Agdnl, v. 66 below 
middle ; at the conclusion of this story, v. 88, incorrectly Ibn aJ-Azhar). 

X Ed. Bulak, v. pp. 36-38. Reprinted, with various omissions, in the 
Eiwdydt al-Agdnt (ed. Beirut 1888) i. P- 36. 

§ So Macnaghten. But Cairo ed. (1302 A. H.) iii. p. 163 has Iblls for 

Abu Murra. 

II Cf. Lady Burton’s ed,, iv. p. 321. Lane (1st ed.) i. 223: compare 

his defense, iii. 246, overlooked by Burton. 

^ Perhaps the index to Al-Mas Adi (vol. vi.) misled him. It makes the 
same blunder. 

**• Cf . Lane, 1. c. , i. 224, footnote *. 
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But the version in the Thousand and One Hights is considera- 
bly shortened from the original form of the story, and toned 
down to a mere tale. This is shown by the numerous blanks in 
the right hand column of the parallel translations below.* 

The first point of difference in the Nights as regards subject- 
matter is the entire absence of the slave-girls from the first part 
of the story. Then again Ibrahim has a plurality of doorkeepers, 
but no chamberlains. Harun makes no pithy remarks, either at 
the beginning or at the end (the wish excepted). The unwelcome 
sheikli" wears one tunic and white garments instead of two tunics 
and short boots. The style of his cap varies, but the species of 
his perfumery is unnoticed. He is less discourteous, and by no 
means sarcastic, in his first request for a song. The insult con- 
tained in his compliment is less distinctly emphasized, so much 
less that the name Ibrahim is actually not employed, f Abu IshS,k 
sings only twice ; and no allusion is made to his great care in sing- 
ing to the caliph, perhaps the most delicate touch of the story. 
The first two of the Devil’s songs vary slightly in vocabulary, 
probably on account of bad copying; but the third song has 
received an additional couplet, as well as a rearrangement of 
lines.J The musical technicality or reference to the mdlyCtrt 
metre of the third song is dropped, showing that the design of 
this narrative, which was originally to explain how Ibrahim be- 
came famous for the use of that metre, had been exchanged for 
the mere desire to relate a sensational anecdote. Ibrahim’s 
reflections on his way to inform the caliph of his experience are 
also omitted ; and his present, instead of being delivered for him, 
is taken by him. 

Now all these differences in the trend and wording of the 
story go to show that the version in the Thousand and One 
Nights is a free borrowing from some written biographical 
source. That it is not a form corrupted by the repetitions of 
story-tellers is evident, I think, from the remarkably long verbal 
agreements with the text of the Agini, a work which belongs 
back in the tenth century. Yet it must be later than the version 
in the Halba(t) al-Kumeit (used by Lane), for reasons already 
given, and therefore subsequent to 1450 A. D. The minor differ- 
ences of vocabulary and turns of phrase are probably due to the 
careless copying of the Nights during the three or four centuries 
of its history. 


* In my translations, when the words or constructions differ in the 
originals, the English renderings vary to correspond. 

f So Macnaghten and Cairo eds. Salh^ni (Beirut, 5 vols.), however, 
“Ibrahim.” 

f In one case (Lj;> ti! for 161), the Nights has a more apposite 
reading. But the Bulak text of the Agdnt may be at fault. It would 
be interesting to collate all the MSS. on this passage (v. 38, top). 

§ Particularly its disagreement in the details of the Devil’s disguise. 
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The question now arises, what reason is there for the existence 
of this anecdote in the Nights ? It must be answered that, so 
far as it is concerned, Lane seems to be correct in his surmise 
that, just as the old groundwork of the Thousand and One 
Nights (the Persian work entitled the “Tliousand Nights”) be- 
came by the addition of tales of Arab origin* * * § the least portion 
of the collection, so the anecdotes — especially the thirteen ex- 
tending from the 680th to the 698th night, f of which “Ibrahim 
of Mosul and the Devil ” is the seventh— were borrowed from 
older books, more classical in style, modernized, and inserted to 
supply lost portions or augment the original series of stories.J 
It is Lane’s opinion, however, that the borrowing was by means 
of oral communication for a number of years before 1 he" written 
work, the Thousand and One Nights, appeared^ It seeniH more 
probable, from what has been said up to this point, that l.lu* bor- 
rowing was made through a chain of written sourc.es. Further- 
more, though this story of Ibrahim was shortened, most of the 
other twelve anecdotes were probably lengthened and developed, 
as it were, from sober tradition into the freer form of fiction, At 
least one of them, the fourth in order, entitled “Story of Ydmis 
the Scribe (and his adventure) with Al-Walid ibn Sahl,” exhibits 
such a history. For the basis of it is to be found in the Kitab 
al-AgJlni, in the biography of Ydnus. Likewise tho “ Htory of 
Jamil ibn Ma‘mar (told) to HS-rtn ar-Rashld,” the eighth of these 
anecdotes, describes a scene, though not the incidents, of one of 
the traditions adduced on authority in the biographj' of Jamil.§ 
The story of Ibrahim and the Devil, having many parallels 
in the ana of other Arab singers who endeavored to mystify 
their patrons respecting their sources of musical inspiration, 
requires little comment here upon its unhistorical nature as a 
story. There are two accounts of an appearance of tho Devil to 
his son IsMk j the one in the Nights (the eleventh anecdote of 
the thirteen), where a young woman plays an important part in 
the proceedings ; and the other in Al-Mas‘1idi’s Murt^ adrhakah, 
so unhappily referred to by Burton. There are also Tn the 
Aginl two accounts of the Devil’s visitation to Ibrahim ibn 


*Sucliwasthe judgment of Hammer-Purgstall : of. Lane, 1. o., iii, 
741 middle. ' s 

+ Cf. Lane, 1. o., iii 288 middle. 

f Of. Lane, 1. c., iii, 744 middle; and Buid:on in his Terminal Essay, 
ed. Lady B., vi, 295, where, for the words “ They end in (two long 
detective stories),” should be read “ They are followed hy, etc.” 

§ Other anecdotes in the Nights are equally traceable to a written 
source such as the Ag4ni. The story of “ Isaac of Mosul and the Mer- 
chant” (ed. Lady B., hi. 288) should be carefully compared with the 
version in the Agdnl (v. 126). The Basket-story of Isfidk is, on the 
other hand, a freer adaptation, doubtless transmitted through an inter- 
vening anthology or two, of the story formerly told of his father Ibra- 
him (see Agani, v, 41-2). 
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al-Mahdt,* * * § a story of Ibn Jami', who was not of Persian but of 
good Koreisbite birth, inspired by a jinn%\ and a story of 3Iob^- 
rik, Ibrahim al-Mansuil’s favorite pupil, surprised by a vision of 
Ib'lis in the form of an old sheikh. J Under the same category of 
weird stories come the traditions, also found in the Aganl, that 
one of TsMk’s most famous melodies was learned from cackling 
geese,§ and that his father Ibrahim one night, in a grotto belong- 
ing to his estate, enjoyed a secret opportunity to plagiarize on 
the efforts of two miauling cats-lj It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that educated persons of the tenth century, among whom 
one would certainly class the author of the Agdnt, believed in 
the trutli of these narratives. With acumen Al-Isbah4nt says, at 
the close of the account of Ibrahim and the Devil : “Thus am I 
informed of this story by Ibn al-Azhar (Ibn Abi-l-Azhar). I 
do not know what to say about it. Perhaps Ibrahim made up 
this tale to gain esteem by it ; or it was made up and told about 
him, though a foundation for the story is (afforded by the follow- 
ing), which is more like the truth of it.” Thereupon he details 
a tradition, according to which Ibrahim dreamed that a man met 
him and opportunely suggested that he set some words of the 
poet Dli-r- Rimma (= “he of the withered limb,” not Dti-r- 
Riimma), to the amazingly fine new melody which he had just 
composed in the mdlj,€irt metre. But, though the idea that Ibra- 
him had a dream is more natural than that an apparition came to 
him in broad daylight, it should be noted that in the latter event 
he was taught a mdlj.drt tune, apparently the first one of the kind 
known to him, while in the former he is inspired with words for 
that tune. The stories therefore do not hang together, and in so 
far both must be pronounced fictitious. The possibility suggests 
itself merely that Harun was minded to play Ibrahim a trick 
some day when he had let him off from court functions ; and 
whether he initiated him in the mdlpdrt metre or not matters lit- 
tle, the point of interest being that he once upon a time showed 
himself a well-disguised, witty, and artistic Devil. 

Another tradition worthy of study occurs in Al-Isbah^nfs 
biography of Ibrahim. It concerns an event which happened at 
a time in Ibrahim’s life earlier than that in which the one just 
treated is supposed to have occurred. 

At the death of Harun’s father, the caliph Al-Mahdi, in the 
year '785 A. D., Ibrahim, then forty or more years of age, was 
beginning to leave behind his older competitors in the art of sing- 
ing, among whom were Tahya ibn Marzffk (al-Makki) and Ibn 


* Cf. Barbier de Meynard in Journal Asiatique (1869), 6® serie, xiii. 
307. 

f Cf. Caussin de Perceval, 1. c., p. 542, and Ag4nl vi. 71 top. 

i See BrUnnow’s vol. xxi. of the Agdnt, p. 282. 

§ Agdnt, V. 89 middle. 

I Agdni, V. 20 bottom. 
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and to stand fortli conspicnously in his profession. His 
old master Siyat had just died. Meanwhile, Fuleih ibn al-‘Aura’ 
was ranked of the old school of composers, Hak.am al-W^dt 
was only mediocre in his rendering, Mohammed ar-I\aii (az-Zatt ?) 
was unoriginal, and Moliarik, ‘Alawiyya, and Ishal^ were yet 
yoTiiig and of tho now generation* Ibrahim ibn al-Mandi, the 
half-brother of Harun, was also but a youth of sixteen, and, 
according to the orthodox ideas of the Moslems, so hampered by 
his royal birth as to be incapable of rising higher than the posi- 
tion of a dilettante. The consequence was that Ibrahim al- 
Mausult stepped to the front, and enjoyed a much-coveted famil- 
iarity with the ruling monarch, winning through Ins favor great 
fame and large rewards for his marked musical powers. Some- 
times, however, he must have overstepped the bounds, as a real- 
ization of his unique position filled his mind. Accordingly a 
certain degree of credence may be given to the following account 
of a musical seance under the caliph Al-HMl. In the “ TcCr% 
ar-Musul wa-l-MuMk^^ of At-Tabarl*^ it reads thus y 

One day [Ibrahim speaks] we were with Mfisa [i. e. Al-Hddl], 
and Ibn ‘Jami‘ and Mo'fid ibn at-Tobeibf were with him (too). 
It was the first day that Mo‘M had come in to our presence, and 
Mo'ad was excellent in (singing) songs and well acquainted with 
some'of the old ones. (Al-Hadl) said : “ Whoever of you pleases 
me (with a song) shall have his choice (of reward).”]; So Ibn 
Jami‘ sang him a song ; but it did not move him. (Now) I 
understood his desire in songs. So, (when) he said, “ Come now, 
Ibrahim !” I sang to him : 

“ Suleima sometimes holds reunions ; 

But where are her sweetmeats? where, Oh ?” 

He was so pleased that he arose from his seat and raised his voice 
and said “ Repeat.” So I repeated. Then he said “ This is wjiat 
I like :§ make (your) choice.” I said “ Commander of the Faith- 
ful, the garden of ‘Abd al-Malik and its gushing fountain.”! 
Then his eyes revolved in his head till they were like two coals 
and he said : “ (You) son of an uncircumoised woman, you desire 
that the vulgar may hear that you pleased me, and that I gave 
you your choice and presented you with a fief. By Allah, if 
your foolishness which conquers your soundness of sense were 
not (due to) haste, I should strike off that (thing) your tear- 
fountains*f are in !” He was silent a while, and I saw the Angel 


* Series iii. 1, p. 596, ed. Houtsma and Guyard. 
f The Ag^ni seems to offer nothing respecting this person, 
f Literally, “ Whoever of you pleases me, his choice (shall be) to 
him.” The exact sen^e of is to tickle the fancy of a person. 

§ Literally, “This is my taste.” 
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of Deatli between me and him, awaiting his command. Then he 
called to Ibrahim al-Harranl and said: “Take this fool by the 
hand and lead him into the treasury, and let him take from it 
what he will.” So Al-Harrant took me into the treasury and said 
“How much will jmu take?” I said “One hiindred baclra.^^* 
He said “ Wait till I consult him.” I said “Then eighty.” He 
said “ Till I consult him !” Then I knew what he meant, and I 
said “Seventy hadra for me and thirty for you.” He said 
“Now you have it right: go ahead.” So I went away with 
seven hundred thousand (dirhams), and the Angel of Death went 
away from rae.f 

Tliat such an incident as this took place in the life of Ibrahim 
is made clear by the occurrence of an equally interesting and 
ingenuous account in the Agunt.| It appears, however, to have 
descended (from IsMk) through a different channel of tradition. 
Although agreeing verbally in parts, it varies considerably con- 
cerning the circumstances of the occasion, At-Tabari states that 
his narrative was told (in his day?) on the authority of Ishak 
“ or someone else,” on the authority of Ibrahim, as if it made 
little difference to his readers from whom he got hold of it. But 
Al-Isbahanl gives a chain of evidence, according to his custom : 
“Yahyfiibn ‘All from his father (‘All ibn Yahya), from Ishak.” 
For the benefit of comparison the version in the Agdnl is here 
translated. After describing the morose and sour-tempered 
Al-Hadl, Ishak is reported to hawe said : 

My father was singing songs to him one day, and he said : 
“Sing me the kind of song I like and am pleased with, and you 
shall have your choice (of reward).” He said : “ Commander of 
the Faithful, if Saturn were not in opposition to me wdth his 
cold, I should hope to attain to what is in your mind.” (Ibrahim 
said) For I never used to see him give ear to any of the songs. 
His attention was (always) to its genealogy and its subtlety (of 
expression); and the school of Ibn Sureij he praised more highly 
than the school of Ma‘bad. 8o I sang to him (this) piece of liis : 

“ Surely a weariness overtakes me at the remembrance of thee ; 

As the sparrow shakes himself free when the rain-drops moisten 
him.” 

Thereupon he thrust his hand into the opening of his cuirass and 
lowered it an arm-length,8 Then he said: “Well done, by 
Allah ! (Sing me) more.” So I sang : 

“ 0 love for her ! increase in me ardor every night ; 

0 carelessness of the days ! thy meeting-place is the Judgment Day ! ” 


* There is ostensibly a play on this word in (= haste) 

above. ' ' ' " - 

i Literally “ from my face.” 

Ed. Bul&k V. 16. 

In his excitement. 
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Then he thrust his hand into his cuirass and lowered it another 
arm-length or near it, and said: “(Sing me) more. You villain, 
well done, hy Allah ! You mhst have your choice, Ibrahim.” 
(But) I sang : 

“ I renounced thee so that ’twas said ‘ He knows not love.’ 

And I visited thee so that ’twas said ‘ He has no iratieiace’.” 

Then he raised his voice and said “Well done, my fine fellow !* 
Come, what will you?” I said “My master, the fountain of 
MarwS-n in Medina.” Then his ejres revolved in his head till 
they were like two coals, and he said “(You) son of an uncir- 
cumcised woman, you desire to publish me in this assembly, so 
that people may say ‘ He pleased him and he gave him his 
choice’; and (you wish) to make me (subject to) talk and report. 
Ibrahim al-Harrdni, take this fool by the hand, when you go, and 
lead him into the private treasury. If he take everything in it, 
let him have it.” So I entered and took fifty thousand dinars. 

There is a manifest value in comparing these two narratives of 
the same remarkable event in Ibrahim’s life, aside from the differ- 
ences which appear in their subject matter. The status of secular 
tradition in the time of the historian At-Tabari was evidently 
that of floating hearsay and inexact testimony, even for the period 
preceding him by only from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
years. On the other hand, the good authority for the account in 
the Aganl happens to be very well known in this particular case. 
The Kit§,b al-Fihrist, a bibliographer proved from at least four 
passages within it to have been written in the year 987 A. D., 
states that Ali ibn Yahya (see chain of authorities above) was a 
contemporary and pupil of Ishak, and that he wrote a book 
entitled “ History of IsMk ibn Ibrahim.” It also informs us that 
he died hardly forty years later than IsMk, and that his son 
Yahya lived until 912 A. D., at which time the author of the 
Aginl was a youth of fifteen.f It may be said, therefore, with 
all probability, that Yahya put into Al-Isbah4ni’s hands papers 
in his possession which contained this story of Ibrahim and Al- 
HMi, if he did not copy it directly from his father’s book into 
his own ; for the Fihrist informs us that he also composed a 
history of Ish^, a statement which is corroborated in the AgAnl 
in the biography of Ishak.| Of course it is probable that Yahya’s 
father merely heard the story from his Mlebrated teacher, and 
may not have written it out entirely as it was told to him. But 
in any case it was transmitted through a direct line of well-known 
traditionists to the author of the “ Book of Songs.” 


* Ar. ^ . 

f See ed. Tliigel, p. 143. Ibn HallikAn closely follows the Fihrist in 
his articles^on ‘All and his son Yahya, 
t See V. 103 bottom. 
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That At-Tabarl, however, gives his little anecdotes on less good 
authority, there is an indication in his tradition from a certain 
Al-Karmani, who related that Al-Hadl despatched Tahyfi ibn 
Halid with a ring as token of good-will to Ibrahim al-Mansuli for 
the purpose of bringing him back to court. For, in the later 
years of Al-Mahdl, Ibrahim had been forced to seek a hiding- 
place through having violated his oath that he would not asso- 
ciate with his two sons, Mhsa and Hariln. But, according to the 
family tradition, known to Al-Isbahant directly from Hammed, 
who wrote a history of his grandfather Ibrahim, it was not the 
Barmecide vizier but the family relatives who brought back the 
great singer into Al-Hadl’s presence, where he announced in 
touching lines of his own composition the sad news of his favorite 
wife’s decease.* Had Hammad known that Tahyfi the Barmecide 
was sent after his grandfather on that memorable occasion, he 
would surely have mentioned the fact with great emphasis ; for 
his family pride — and his father’s, too — was enormous. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks it is certainly fair to 
conclude that the traditionists upon whom At-Tabarl depends 
were in many cases “outsiders,” speaking from hearsay only, and 
that they are to be graded below the professional men of music 
and_ letters whose schools of tradition preserved authoritative 
testimony to the history of persons who had formerly been con- 
nected with them. 


CONSPECTUS. 


agInI. 

I asked Ar-Eashid that he would 
give me a day in the week in which 
he would not send for me for any 
cause or pretext, that I might be 
alone therein with my maidens^ 
and my friends. 

He granted me Saturday,® saying 
“It is a day I find burdensome, •* so 
amuse yourself however you wish.” 

So I remained Saturday at home, 
and ordered the preparation of my 
meat and drink and whatever I 
needed, and ordered my doorkeeper, 
and he shut the doors, and I in- 
structed him not to let anyone in 
to me. 


1001 NIGHTS. 

I asked permission’ of Ar-Rashid 
that there might be given me some 
day for being private with my 
household and my friends. 


He granted me Saturday. 


And I went home and began to 
prepare my meat and drink and 
whatever was needed, and ordered 
the doorkeepers to shut the doors 
and not to permit anyone to come 
in to me. 


* Of. Agdni, V. 6. 

’ So Lane (from Halba(t) al-Kumeit version). 

^ Lane here agrees with the Agdni. 

* Lane adds “and he gave me two thousand dindrs.” 

^ Ahlwardt (1. c.) freely ; “ auf den Tag gebe ich nicht viel.” 
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But ■while I was in my sitting- 
room with the women aroitnd me 
and maidens in line before’ me, 
behold I (was visited) by a sheikh 
of comely and reverend (aspect), 
clad in short boots and two line 
shirts, a kalansuwa^ on his head 
and in his hand a silverhooked staff, 
and wafting musk until the house 
and court were filled (with it). 

Great annoyance penetrated me 
at his coming in to me in the face 
of what I had ordered, (annoyance) 
such as had never before penetrated 
me ; and I thought to turn away 
my doorkeeper and chamberlains'* 
on his account. But he saluted me 
in the best fashion, and I returned 
it and bade him be seated. 

So he sat down. Then he began 
some stories of people and Arab 
battles® and stories and verses, un- 
til my auger was gone, and me- 
thought my servants had sought to 
please me by admitting one of such 
good breeding and elegance. Then 
I said “Are you(inclined) for meat?” 
He said “ I have no want of it.” I 
said “Are you (inclined) for drink ?” 
He said ‘ ‘ That is as you wish. ” So 
I drank a pint and poured him out 
the like. . 

Then he said to me : “Abu Isb^k,® 
are you (inclined) to sing us some- 
thing of your art wherewith you 
have good custom from high and 


But while I was in my sitting- 
room with the harem around me, 
behold (there appeared) a sheikh of 
comely and reverend (aspect), clad 
in white garments and a fine shirt, 
a teilasdn^ on his head and in his 
hand a staff with silver handle, and 
wafting perfume® until the court 
and porch were filled (with it). 

Annoyance penetrated me at his 
coming in to me and I thought to 
turn away the doorkeepers."* But 
he saluted me in the best fashion, 
and I returned it and bade him be 
seated. 


So he sat down and began telling 
me stories of the Arabs and their 
verses, until my anger left (me) and 
methought my servants had sought 
to please me by admitting one of 
such good breeding and culture. 
Then I said “Are you (inclined) for 
meat?” He said “ I have no want 
of it.” I said “And for drink?” 
He said ‘ * That is as you wish. ” So 
I drank a pint, and poured him out 
the like. 

Thereupon he said to me : “Abu 
IsMk, are you (inclined) to sing us 
something so we may hear of your 
art wherein you exceB high and 




For “women,” 


the Ag^ni has 


with 


masc. pL verb, the 1001 


Nights 


with fern. pi. verb (all eds.). 


® Burton for teilasdn “ a doctor’s turband.” Lane does not know the 
form of the kalansuwa. 

® Lane adds “ from his clothes.” 

^Lane has “chamberlain” here and at the opening of the story. 
Ahlwardt refers the “ turning off ” to the visitor. This may be sup- 
ported by the reading of the Gotha epitome, which he used. 

® Likewise Lane, “ tales of war.” 

® Lane “ Ibrahim.” 

So Lane. 
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lo-w ?” His speech angered me, but 
I showed it indifference, took the 
lute, tried it, then played and sang. 
He said “ Well done, Ibrahim!” 

Then my anger increased, and I 
said: “He is not satisfied with 
coming in to me without permis- 
sion and making demands upon me, 
but must call me by name instead 
of by surname and addressing me 
respectfully.’”' Then he said “ Will 
you go on (singing) to us?” I re- 
ceived the insult, took the lute and 
sang. He said, “Well done, Abu 
Isl.ulk I Finish, that we may repay 
you and sing to you.” I took the 
lute and sang and took pains and 
completely rose up in what I sang 
to him, as I had never taken pains 
and arisen before the caliph or any- 
one else, because he said to me “ I 
will repay you.” He was delighted 
and said “ Well done, my master !”® 

Then he said “Will you give your 
servant® leave to sing?” I said 
“As you like,” doubting his sense 
to sing in my presence after what 
he had heard from me. But he 
took the lute, tried it, tightened it 
—and, by Allah, I fancied it was 
speaking in the Arabic tongue for 
the beauty of its voice as I heard it. 
Thereupon he sang : 

“I have a wounded heart; who 
will sell me 

“ For it a heart having no wound 
(at all)? 


low ?” His speech angered me, but 
I showed the matter indifference, 
took the lute, played and sang. He 
said “ Well done, Abu Isl;iak !”i 
(Then® says Ibrahim) I became 
more angry, and I said : “ He is 
not content with coming in to me 
without j)ermission and making 
demands upon me, but must call 
me by name, ignorantly addressing 
me.”® Then he said “Will you go 
on (singing)? We will repa.y you.” 
I bore the annoyance, took the lute 
and sang, and took pains in what I 
sang and completely rose up be- 
cause he said to me “We will 
repay you.”-* He was delighted and 
said “ Well done, my master !”® 


Then he said, “Will you give 
me leave to sing ?” I said “As you 
like,” doubting his sense to sing in 
my presence after what he had 
heard from me. But he took the 
lute, tried it, and, by Allah, I should 
have'' fancied the lute was speak- 
ing in the pure Arabic tongue, with 
a sweet murmuring voice. And he 
began to sing these couplets : 

“I have a wounded heart; who 
will sell me 

“For it a heart having no wound 
(at all)? 


' Salh.dni (Beirut, 5 vols.) corrects to “Ibrahim,” in accordance with 
the context. 

S3 ? 

® Salhani (Beirut, 5 vols.) omits jvJ • 

®Lane has “proves himself unworthy of my conversation” (a mis- 
translation ?). 

* The story is here divided by the customary formulas and part repe- 
tition of the foregoing words, to introduce the 688th niglit. 

® Lane has “ my master, Ibrahim.” 

* Similarly Lane, “your slave.” 

■' JJu prefixed to the verb-form. 
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“The people refuse me it; they 
will not sell it. 

“Who would buy damaged (goods) 
for sound ? 

“I groan for the pining which is 
in my sides 

“With the groans of a choked one, 
wounded by drink.” 

And, by Allah, I thought the 
walls and doors and all that was 
in the hotise answered him and 
sang with him, for the beauty of 
the song, so that I fancied I and 
my limbs and clothes answered 
him. I abode amazed, unable to 
speak or aiaswer or move, for the 
trouble of my heart. Then he 
sang : 

“Culvers of Liwa ! (to your nests) 
retuim f 

“ Your mournful voices thrill this 
heart of /nine.*’ 

“Returned they ; as they flew, they 
well nigh took 

“My life, and made me tell my 
secret pine. 

“ With cooing call they repeatedly, 
as though 

“ Their breasts were maddened with 
the rage of wine d 
“Ne’er did mine eyes their like for 
culvers see 

“ Who weep, yet teardrops never 
dye their eyne.” 

(I do not know any air to these 
couplets traceable to Ibrahim. That 
which Ido know to them is by Mo- 


“The people refuse to sell it to 
me. 

“ Who would buy damaged (goods) 
for sound ? 

“ I groan for the pining wdiich is 
in my flanks, 

“ With the groans of a choked one, 
injured by drink.” 

And, by Allah, I thought the 
doors and the walls and all that 
was in the house answered him and 
sang with him, for the beauty of 
his voice,' so that I fancied that I 
heard my limbs and clothes answer 
him. I abode amazed, unable to 
speak or move, for the trouble of 
my heart. Then he sang these 
couplets : 

“Culvers of Liwa I (to your nests 
return f 

“ Your mournful voices thrill this 
heart of mine." 

“ Then back a-copse they flew, and 
well nigh took 

“My life, and made me tell my 
secret pine. 

“ With cooing call they one who’s 
gone, as though 

“ Their breasts were maddened with 
the rage of wine 

“Ne’er did mine eyes their like for 
culvers see 

“Who weep, yet teardrops never 
dye their eyne.” 


0 

’ Or “piece” . 

^ Following Burton’s translation. Ahlwardt, “ Culvers of the hedge, 
back hither return.” 

® Ahlwardt, “Euch girren horen ist mein einzig Gluck.” 

9 0 ^ 

* Ag4ni ; 1001 Nights • The translation of this line is 

too free to be faithful. Lit. “ (as though) they had drunk wine or mad- 
ness were in them.” 
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i^amraed ibn al-Harit ibn Shoheir, 
[of the metre] hafif ramal.y 
And Allah knows, by Allah, my 
reason was nigh distracted with 
delight and pleasure as I listened. 
Then he sang : 

“ 0 Zephyr of Najd, when from 
Najd thou blowest, 

“Thy voyage heaj)s only on me 
now woe ! 

“ I moan with the moaning of love- 
sick gricif, 

“Into grief doth all check and all 
effort blow. 

“Bcspake mo the turtle in bloom 
of morn, 

“From frail plant-twig and the 
w'illow (bough); 

“They say lover wearies of love 
when far, 

“And is cured of love an afar he 

go ; 

“I tried every cure, which ne’er 
cured my love ; 

“ But that nearness is better than 
farness I know.” 


Then he said: “Ibi’ahim, this 
song is mdlj-Urt. Take it and keep 
to it in your singing, and teach it 
to your maidens." I said “Repeat 
it to me;” but he said; “There is 
no need to repeat it. You have 
learned it and have it all.” There- 
uiaon he vanished from before me. 
I was amazed, rose for my sword, 
bared it, ran to the doors of the 
harem and found them closed. I 


Then he sang also these couplets : 

“ O Zephyr of Najd, when from 
Najd thou blowest, 

“Thy voyage heaps only on me 
new woe ! 

“The turtle bcspake me in bloom 
of morn 

“From the cassia-twig and the 
willow (bough). 

“ She moaned with the moaning of 
love-sick youth, 

“And exj^osed love-secret I ne’er 
would show ; 

“ They say lover wearies of love 
when near, 

“ And is cured of love an afar he 

go; 

“1 tried either(?) cure, which ne’er 
cured my love ; 

“But that nearness is better than 
farness I know, 

“Yet the nearness of love shall no 
’vantage prove, 

“An whoso thou lovest deny thee 
of love.”'^ 

Then he said: “Ibrahim, sing 
this song which you have heard, 
aind keep to it in your singing, and 
teach it to your maidens.” I said 
“Repeat it to me';” but he said; 
“There is no need to repeat it. 
You have learned it and have it 
all,” Thereupon he vanished from 
before me. I was astonished, rose 
for my sword, drew it, then hast- 
ened** to the door of the harem and 


** This musical note is very i’-'f-rre'-t-’-.r '’'■loh, ibn al-Harit was slightly 
younger and outlived Ibrahii>.. ; ■ i r. of Al-Ma’mffn). Of course 
it has no place in the Nights. 

** As Burton notes, this song occurs without the last two hemistichs 
in Al-Mas'Mi (Fr. transl. vii, 813) ; a good proof that the compiler of 
the Nights has made an addition, or copied it in from another. 

® vLjjtXiS' (?) 
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said to the maidens “What have 
yon. heard in my room?” They 
said “We have heard the finest 
singing ever heard.” I went out 
astounded to the house-door, found 
it closed, and asked the doorkeeper 
* about the old man. Hesaid:“What 
old man? By Allah, no one has 
come in to you to-day.” So I went 
back to think over my adventure. 

But lo, he called me from one of 
the corners of the house, and said : 
“ No harm to you, Abu Islidk 1 1 am 
Iblis, who have been your guest 
and companion to-day, so trouble 
not.” Then I rode off to Ar-Rashid, 
and said “ May I never (again) pre- 
sent him with news like this.” I 
entered his presence and told him 
the story. He said “ Refl.ect upon 
the couplets, whether you learned 
them.” I took the lute, tried them, 
and behold ! they were so firm in 
my breast as not to have vanished. 
Ar-Rashid was delighted and sat 
drinking, though he was not reso- 
lute in drinking, and ordered me a 
present and its delivery, and said 
“ The sheikh was most wise in say- 
ing to you that you had learned 
them completely. Would he might 
some day favor us with his com- 
pany, as he favored you I ” 


found it closed. I said to the 
maidens “ What have you heard?” 
They said “We have heard the 
sweetest and finest of singing.” I 
went out astounded to the house- 
door, found it closed, and asked the 
door-keef)ers about the old man. 
They said: “What old man? By 
Allah, no one has come iir to you 
to-day.” So I went back thinking 
it over. 

But lo, he called mo from one 
comer of the building, and said 
“No harm to you, Abu Ishdk I I 
am only Abu Murra, who have 
been your companion to-day, so 
fear not.” Then I rode off to Ar- 
Rashid and told him the story. 
He said “Repeat the pieces which 
you have learned from him.” I 
took the lute and played, and be- 
hold ! they were firm in my breast. 
Ar-Rashid was delighted with them 
and began to drink to them, though 
he was not confirmed in drinking, 
and said “Would he might some 
day favor us with his company, as 
he favored you !” Then he ordered 
me a present ; and I took it, and 
departed. 
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NUMERICAL FORMULA IN THE VEDA AND 
THEIR BEARING ON VEDIC CRITICISM. 

Et EDWARD 'WASIIBURS HOPKINS, 

WlOFUaSOIl IN BltYN MAWB OOLLEOE, BRYN MAWIt, BA. 


Presented to the Society, March., 1894. 


In view of tlie conflicting opinions that are current respecting 
the age of the eighth hook of the Rig- Veda, every additional 
means of historical criticism becomes of value. Of possible bases 
of criticism two have attracted my attention. In reading the 
Kanva book, I have been struck by the noteworthy similarity in 
vocabulary and in numerical formulae between the eighth book 
and those books which I may call General Books,” (i., ix., x.) 
in distinction from the other received “ Family Books” (ii.-vii. ; 
the fourth book is perhaps the latest of the Family Books). The 
material for comparison from both points of view I have now 
collected ; but, as the examples of the vocabulary are not yet 
arranged, I offer at present only the coincidences in numbers 
found in the Kanva Book and General Books. The results from 
this point of view alone are of course not such as to be conclu- 
sive in any way; yet they furnish strong corroborative evidence 
of the view that sees in the Kanva-book a literary production 
which, in so far as we are enabled to discriminate in the matter 
of time, belongs rather to the later than to the earlier Vedic 
period. There are hymns in either division of the books when 
the latter are arranged in groups, that belong to the other divis- 
ion. This is a va sans dire of v edic criticism. Yet the general 
character of the two groups is not such as to indicate that the body 
of hymns of one group in their present form is synchronous with 
with that of the other. 

In respect of numerical formulae, the evidence given by their 
use easily may be overestimated ; but, not less easily, this may 
be unjustly depreciated. For a numerical complex, when once 
received, naturally tends to assume a sacrosanct character, and 
perpetuates itself in the religious consciousness. ,N ot that a holy 
number remains intact. Other factors come into play. Exag- 
gerated laudation leads to multiplication in majorem gloriam. 
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ISTevertheless, coinoideiices of numerical formulas are to a certain 
extent indicative of a contemporary way of looking at things, 
and as such deserve to be reckoned as a factor in determining 
the age of a literary production. It is, for instance, possibly a 
mere coincidence that “the far distance” is spoken of in one 
group of books and that only in the other (later) group are found 
“the three far distances.” The underlying idea of three spaces 
may be older than the expression that here conveys it ; but it 
certainly is significant that in the formulaic expression the 
Kanva book coincides with the later group; while the signifi- 
cance is heightened by finding similar coincidences to be not 
unusual, but rather, considering how few are the fixed formulae, 
the norm. While, therefore, I would not lay too much weight 
upon the following examples, I consider them provisionally as 
indicative of a close connection between the General Books and 
that attributed to the Kanvas. 

The first example is the one already cited. In x. 96, 14 we 
find a plurality of “far distances” implied in paramA paravdt ; 
in i. 84. 7 and in the Atharva-Veda vi. 75. 3, the number is 
known as “three far distances.” Elsewhere in the Rig-Veda 
this formula is unknown save in the Kanva-book, and there it 
occurs twice (viii. 6. 8 ; 32. 22). 

This three is of course a number peculiarly holy. Accordingly 
it is here that we find most of the coincidences. Thus, the gods 
are grouped in threes in a certain expression that is used but 
twice, once in the first, once in the eighth book [trisp a Toetm'e 
divdSy i. 106. 6 ; viii. 69 (58). 3); the mystical “three dawns” are 
known only in viii. 41. 3 ; x. 67. 4 ; and oiirrti, used all through 
the Veda in the singular, occurs in the plural only in viii. 24, 24, 
and X. 114. 2 (here specified as three in number). 

Again, the fixed exjoression trivr't, occurring quite a number 
of times, is found in the Atharvan, but in RV. only in the Kanva 
and General Books : thus, i. 34. 9, 12 ; 47. 2; 118. 2 ; 140. 2 ; 
viii. 72 (61). 8 ; 85 (74). 8 ; ix. 86. 32 ; x. 52. 4 ; 114. 1 ; 124. 1 ; 
and in four or five hymns of the Atharva-Veda. This is a very 
good example, because trivr't is a word thoroughly Brahmanic 
and classical, so that its history, if sketched in literature, would 
read “used as a common word in epic literature and legal smrtis / 
often employed in the Brahmanic period ; not rare in the AV.; 
found in RV. in the General Books and Kanva, but not traced so 
far back as the other Family Books.” 

The following examples of “ three” may point to a closer con- 
nection with a late period. The expression trisadhastM harhisi in 
i. 47. 4 is pai'alleled only by the similar tridhdtu barhis of viii. 102 
(91). 14 ; and by tribarhisi sddasi also in the first book, i. 181. 8. 
Inc Ira’s bolt is represented as a trident only in i. 121. 4* and viii. 
72 (61). 8. It is only in viii. 2. 21 that Indra receives the laud 
which is elsewhere ascribed to Agni, that he is “ born in three 


* Trihakiibli (Indra) in sense refers to three-forked lightning. 
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places.” Cases of magic where “ three” is employed in a mys- 
terious occult manner, common in the Atharvan (e. g. AY. iv. 3. 1 ; 
9. 8, etc.), occur in RY. only in the eighth and tenth books (viii. 
91 (80). 5-7 ; x. 87. 10 fP.). The same growth in appreciation of 
esoteric wisdom, especially affected in the Brahmanas, may per- 
haps be traced in the fact that “ concealed ” paddni are spoken 
of only in i. 164. 45 ; viii. 8. 23 ; x. 13. 3 (=:AY. xviii. 3. 40, 
V. L). The “three ages past” appear to be known in viii. 101 
(9^. 14=AY. X. 8. 3, and not elsewhere in the Rig-Yeda. 

Turning to the next holiest number, it is only in the eighth 
book of the Rig-Yeda that saptdpada occurs, withal in its late 
meaning, just as it is found in the Atharva-Yeda (RY. viii. 72 
(61). 16 ; AY. V. 11. 10); it is only in the eighth book that the 
“seven bottomed sea” is known, viii. 40. 5. Again, the “seven 
rapmdyas of the sun” are spoken of only in i. 105. 9 and viii. 72 
(61). 16, although synonyms of rapndyas are often found else- 
where, and Indra’s seven mpmdyas are common. Ludwig, 
indeed, will not accept Sayana on i. 105. 9, when the latter says 
saptasamJchyakd ra^mayah suryasya to explain ami y'e sapid 
ragmdyas th>rd me ndhhir dtata, ,* but, with the remark “ es ist 
uns jedoch von dergleichen nichts erinnerlich,” refers the rays to 
Agni as the only possibility (v. 444); a subjective impression 
that is contradicted by s'dryasya sapid m^rnihhis in viii. 72 
(61). 16. 

A very striking example of the differences between the Family 
and the General Books may be noticed in the number of hoiars. 
These priests are of course mentioned a great many times. In 
distinction from the “ seven seers,” who by the way are late, the 
seven viprdsy and the havdyas, the hoiars, when expressly counted, 
are reckoned either as five or as seven. In hi. 29. 14 we have a 
passage which on entirely different grounds is reckoned late, and 
here we find seven hoiars. There is only one more passage in 
the Family Books, and this in the same third book, where the 
hoiars are reckoned as seven, viz. : hi. 10. 4, On the other hand, 
they are elsewhere counted as five in the Family Books, while in 
books eight and ten, and possibly in the first book, they are 
counted as seven. The count of the Atharva-Yeda also makes 
them seven. Thus, in RY. ii. 34. 14 ; v. 42. 1 we have distinctly 
only five hoiars ; but, as in AY. iv. 24. 3, so in RY. i. 58. 7 (?); 
viii. 60 (49). 16 ; ix. 10. 7 ; 114. 3 ; x. 35. 10 ; 61. 1 ; 63. 7, there 
are as plainly seven hoiars, and probably we should add to these 
viii. 72 (61). 7 ; ix. 10. 3 ; and x, 122. 4.* With this latter 
group goes the late iii. 29, 14 (the language alone of this hymn 
shows its lateness ; compare Lanman, Noun-inflection, p. 578). 

I reckon as late, not early, coincidences with cis-Indic data, 
referable to Persian or Babylonian influence,! and among them 


* Ludwig, iii. 328, includes iii. 7. 7 (late?) as hoiars, but these are 
viprds, not expressly hoiars. I think AY. never mentions five hoiars. 
t On this topic, more in the next paper, 
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the name of the land as “ Seven Bivers.” The seven rivers are 
often referred to; but, as an equivalent of hapta hendit, this 
designation occurs only in viii. 24. 21, where it stands on a par 
with the one mention of Babylon’s mintage, the “ mand of gold” 
of viii. VS (GY). 2. It is, again, only in the eighth book that we 
find designated fractions other than a half. In viii. 4*7. IV paphd 
is -I and Jcald is jV* So ^6. 3 ; xix. 5V. 1 . 

Before leaving the province of seven, I may add the fact that 
saptdmdnusa occurs only in viii. 39. 8, in respect of which I 
venture proleptioally the following suggestion. Agni “of the 
seven peoples” may be meant, since it is difficult to see how 
mdnusa can stand here for “priest,” We may accept the ex- 
planation that seven means “many” (PW.), but another explana- 
tion is also possible. In a preceding paperf I have attempted to 
show that the “five tribes ” cannot be the Puru-Yadu group with 
which the five are arbitrarily identified. I think the “five” 
refers to the five tribes whose respective family- or tribe-collec- 
tions make the first Rig-Veda. Each tribe is identified with one 
special family of singers. Their output is represented by books 
ii.-iii., v.-vii. There were new tribes absorbed into the whole 
body of older Aryans. They too had each its priestly family. 
The first new one was the tribe represented in the collection by 
the hymns of the G-autamas, the fourth book. The next to come 
in were the Kanvas, who for a long time are regarded as more or 
less aliens. Apart from these distinctly family or tribal collec- 
tions, containing some spontaneous and some ritualistic poetry, 
were the hymns not claimed by any family as exclusively theirs. 
•Such were the few really old hymns of Soma, of death (with the 
Yama hymns), and of marriage.^ But such hymns were not numer- 
ous, and the later books consist chiefly of the new hymnology 
that belonged to a united people, settled in about the same region 
which they are to occupy for centuries. The “ seven singers ” 
{f say as), as fathers of the clan-priests, belong only to this later 
period (iv. 42. 8 ; ix. 92. 2 ; x. 82. 2; 114. 7; 130. V). There 
were, then, before the Rik collection finally closed, seven families 
or tribes, each with its ancestral rsi, and to this division refers 
the “Agni of the seven tribes ” {saptdmdoiusa) oi the eighth book. 
The old nomenclature continues, however, just as the “seven 
rivers,” after they become twenty-one, are still called “ the seven,” 
and even in the later period “the five families ” {jdna, mdnusa, 
etc.) are retained. 

The cardinal points, known in the Atharvan as ten, appear as. 
ten in the Rik only in viii. 101 (90). 13, and, possibly, i. 164. 14. 
In regard to two of the most significant numerical formulse, I 
have elsewhere compared the use of the General Books with that 
of the Kanvas (“The Holy Numbers of the Rig-Veda,” in the 
Oriental Studies of the Philadelphia Oriental Club). The facts, 
briefly stated, are as follows. Several stereotyped groups of 


* In vii. 18. 15 prahal&vid is not technical. 


t J.A.O.S. XV. 260. 
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seven, such as ‘‘ seven gifts,” “ seven rivers,” are raised by ti’eb- 
ling to twenty-one ; just as, conversely, in the Atharvan the 
three bonds of Varuna are multiplied into the other sacred num- 
ber and become twenty-one. There are in the Rik, outside of 
the group i, viii, ix, x, but two cases where is found this later 
multiplication of objects that were before holy enough without 
such aid ; and both of these exceptions refer to the same point, 
and are full of esoteric mystery : “ they observed the first name 
of the cow ; they found the thrioe-seven highest names of the 
mother” (iv. 1. ic); and “Varuna declared unto me, the wise 
one, that the not-to-be-slain one (viz., the cow) bears thrice seven 
names” (vii. 87. 4). There are “seven names of the cows” in 
i. 164. 3 ; and in each of these cases wo have to do with tlie I’ais- 
ing of the number from seven to thrice seven, for these cows were 
once identical with the other Indric sevens (the Maruts, the 
beams, etc,). 

The further cases are as follows : 

Seven is raised to thrice seven in i. 20. 7, where the gifts 
begged for as seven in the Family Books (v. 1. 6 ; vi. 74. 1)* are 
now twenty-one. The “ seven secret places ” {padd) of Agni are 
in i. 72. 6 raised to tlirice seven ; and in a mystic hymn of the 
same book, i. 191. 12-14, we find mentioned “the three times 
seven mspulmgahds, and thrice seven peahens (Maruts).” In 
all the Family Books (with the exceptions just mentioned) there 
are no mystic thrice sevens. But in viii. 69 (68), 7 the Maruts 
appear again as thrice seven ; and in viii. 96 (86). 2 Indra’s seven 
strongholds, familiar from other parts of the work, suddenly 
appear as “thrice seven mountain-tops” destroyed by Indra.f 
Other instances are all from books nine and ten : “ Thrice seven 
cows milk for him,” in ix. 70. 1 ; and again “ thrice seven cows ” 
are opposed to “seven cows” (streams) in ix. 86. 21, 25. In the 
tenth book are “the thrice seven streams” and “thrice seven 
wood-piles,” x. 64. 8 ; 90, 16. 

Moreover, a certain increase, even of the old method of multi- 
plying holiness, may be observed in the trih saptd saptatlndm 
(8x7x701 of viii. 46. 26 ; while in viii. 19.* 87 we find “three 
seventies.” Once more, it is to be noticed that it is only in viii. 
96 (86). 8 that the Maruts are raised to “thrice sixty. The 
Atharvan use of “ thrice seven beings” is found in the Rik only 
at i. 183. 6 and Val. 11. 6, a Kanva verse. 


* Compare v. 62. 17 ; mptd me saptd - - ^.ham-ehd gatd dadus in a 
gift-laud. 

f Bergaigne, La Religion VSdigue, ii. 122, takes viii. 96. 2 and i. 72. 6 
as referring to “ worlds.” But these are thrice seven only in still later 
literature. Compare viii. 7, 84 for sense. So later the seven hells 
become twenty-one. In iv. 19. 3 and ix. 64. 2, the saptd pravdtas may 
be hnis. Seven fortresses are mentioned in vi. 20. 10 ; vii. 18. 13 (Family 
Books), 

t Not “ sixty-three” (trill sa^tis). 
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Not less interesting is the raising of the number of the original 
ten gods (as I think I have shown their original number to be, 
1. c.) to thrice eleven."* In Val. 9. 2 and ix. 92. 4, as in the late 
passage i. 34. 11, all the gods are included in this number. In 
iii. 6. 9 we find the only exception to the rule that the thrice 
eleven are confined to Kanva and General Books. For the Kanva 
book compare viii. 28. 1 ; 30. 2 ; 35. 3 ; 39. 9. In i. 139. 11 (com- 
pare X. 65. 9) the three elevens are distributed over heaven, earth, 
and waters. Without division they are mentioned in i. 34. 11 ; 
46. 2. The exception in iii. 6. 9 may possibly be only a further 
example of the case in hand : that is, a late verse ; for here the 
gods are mentioned pdtnwantas ‘accompanied with their wives,’ 
an expression which occurs in regard to gods only here and 
i. 12, 5 ; iv. 56. 4 ; viii. 28. 2 ; 93 (82). 22. But the fourth book 
is almost as late as the eighth. 

Characteristic also of the eighth book is the fact that only here 
is there found a Dvita invented to go with the ancient Trita (as 
later still Ekata goes with both), viii. i1. 16, We have in all 
this the same later raising of gods as that which we see again in 
AY, xi. 6. 2 (thousands of Gandharvas) ; and TS. v. 6. 2. 5 ff. 
where the old Vasus are raised to 383 ; or, better still, ib, i. 4. 11. 1, 
where the eleven Rudras are made thirty-three.f 

I might add to these a rather remarkable fact in connection 
with Schmidt’s theory of the duodecimal system : viz., that sixty, 
alone or in composition, occurs in Familjr Books only in the 
60,000 men slain by Indra at vi. 26 . 6 , and in the Battle of the 
Ten Kings, vii. 18 . 14 . But it is not infrequent in the other 
group. In viii. 96 ( 86 ). 8 we have 3X60 (above) j in i. 63 . 9 
there are 60099 slain by Indra; in i. 126 . 3 , we find 60,000 kine ; 
in viii, 4 . 20 , the same ; ib, 46 . 29 , the same ; ib. 22 , 60,000 horses ; 
all these passages being gift-lauds ; and in ix. 91. 53 there are 
60,000 good things, 

A few more cases remain. Only in iv. 26. 1 and in the eighth 
book have we ai/dta=zl0,000 (viii. 1. 6; 34. 15 ; and gift-lauds, 
ib. 2. 41 ; 21. 18 ; 46. 22), In the eighth and tenth books appears 
generally the greatest extravagance m gift-lauds (e. g. viii, 5. 8l ; 
46. 22 ; 2. 41 ; x. 62. 8). But in vi. 68. 10 hundreds and thou- 
sands of horses are acknowledged as baksheesh ! 

The “double one,” dvayd, is found only in viii. 18, 14, 16 ; 
ix. 104. 6 ; 105. 6 ; dvlpd, ‘island,’ only in i. 169. 3 ; viii, 20. 4. 
The old “ pair ” of horses is replaced by a spike-team : i. e. horses 
with a leader { 2 :>rsc(Ms+prdstis)^ only in i. 39. 6 ; 100. 11 ; viii. 
1. 28, and a gift-laud in vi. 47. 24. The later “ four names” of 
Indra occur in the Rik only in x. 54. 4 and viii. 80 (69). 9. Else- 
where the four are unknown, although familiar to the Brahmanic 


* That is, at first, “ten with one added” as e'ha^atam—lQd, loc. cit., 
p. 152. Compare RV. x. 86. 46. 

f The 3389 gods of iii. 9. 9 really belong only in x. 62. 6. The still 
later group of thirty-five gods has been discussed by me, loc. cit., p. 153. 
It is found i. 162. 18 and x. 27, 16, 16. 
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age (see Ludwig’s citations). In viii, 80. 9 the fourth name is 
taken as a matter of course^ Compare the Kanva verse Val. 4. 7, 
where Indra is the fourth Aditya, another late idea. 

These numerical coincidences will be found to be paralleled by 
the vocabulary of the poets of the General Books and Kanvas 
respectively, in regard to which I hope to read a paper at the 
next meeting.* 


* For previous estimates of the age of the Ka:n.va book, see Zimmer, 
Altindisches Lehen, p. 865 ; Lanman, J.A.O.S., X. '680 ; Brunnhofer, KZ., 
1880 ; Iran und Turan, Preface, 
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Jk,AXssJ!^ aJ-^ L^ia^:S^ ^ (J.i>>tX.J 

^ ^ ’^Jl ^!,1 ^ kkc ^WJI’ 

W^>^->*0-l|^ y»Iiiij|^ ^^AwJt xAnX.'O ^i ^ i ^ i rA ifijt^ J^lSuS ^^«J^Aj) 

Lgjj6(> JLaj L^iXcfcf^ viU<> (3.;Lio ^jLs^iXJI^ t_ftAJc*dJ! yWJI 

s , 

^^iX<o 

vJ*.^Lsoyf^ ^iXUI ^la4.Jt L^}^ uj|^xj( 

(CJ^ xLa* (fol. 4b) tX>a>-l^^ wIaOiP LbtX^lj 

y y O ^ ^ y y ^ ^ 0 y ^ ^ ^ 0 ^ 

JuLuJf 

^1 S4iit, j.ri ^1 jou ^1 
Lp^Ix/o ^ 161 hd^4-*-^ 

(Jm»o iUaAA.JI L.^j.AAai’ ^dt tcXA-gJiJ otX-^ StX-gjtlil “ 

iUiaSJI H^b^t iLdAxJfj ^jsxjt 

vl^A^aj ^^Ja*JI Lax^j^* iooi-li gio^l d^. iuLla^f 

juxL^i Sfc -^ ^^sxJ! xXiLioy x„,>^L«Aij aiALiiiiii^j 
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,100 


L jCV aQJ X i !rv^ .«v O A4 ..l t i-LiSfckJI 

jUjj4i>0^ \J>'^ ^5^ ^,Iq»AJ 

|VwAA/!^I^ y II t^B ^i J) viXJtJ^ j&L.4M>AA/»NJ| CZAjX- ^wAn wt ^|LflL ? j 

wL^JI y.- to .4Jt t_^.XAwJI i-Lt-wJI oAajmI^ 

juoj (fol. 6a) ^ 

JjOo 2$yaj5 c)Jj xjIjS' ^jo^*JI 

i^.i^ yi Ja ^ l t ^^^jl»xjtil (_^aawJ! 'iX5^ 

tXjL^!^ ^jajiaJ\^ v^^-aJI yc JUu^ ^^y.;ii. 

Si ijy-^. ^ LjLi <x.a-L 4‘I; v-y^^ LjoU ^JLiJIj 

Si jv^i t3 ^-^1^ 

L^'lli iJiyskU tX^4‘l l-^l-^l l*^! \jo^\ ysuill 

131 ^j^^l laotiAi^^ LjI^.^ 1 «._y^ii>ti^l L^i^ysl^ icy^-o l)o^ 

0^1? I--* -'I y 

X i C^ ^^AJO Lm^usLaJ^ ^Kii^ ftAAnfl 

jl ^yuaJI^ ^1 U^^^l (3 (^c^l y^'l ()iaJI^ 

J,l y-^'l ^5^^^ f^dJJJ Ldjj JUb^ <.^ydj| 

" S ^ , j 

aOX 

sOy^ ^.x) (j^cXj IfliAftiiwyJlj cXaX^I^ t„^>_y«aJlj^ ^^tyLxaJI^ 
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B. J. 11. QoUhei\ 


C)"^ i^ iL+wJI ic,50^ii^ (Xs^ 

i^ys^i |vi‘ I6t [l^-lAai’] iU»uJI ^^juLoj JLaj^ 

iU-v*J! oes?l 
I6l l^lAai'l^ (^^^5 

JUb^ J^l jt-g-^L^of 161 Ij^yXhje jlydt JJo JUb^ 

^ iiS ^S, j^' til ^5 JL 

aJ Jljj \iJL)6^ Xj61^La JOyLc cywXJLJbt^ 

^^LtxLlJf xI^U LliU' O^ 161 iJ^.^ 

^ (jLkuLwJI aun> >^^6^ 

,j-^-Lo J-5-^ RxjUa'^ljUa^l ijLiy) t yia^JI 

!*.?“ ifcjtl-u/ L«*o (J«jt (fol. 6a) C*m 

j*U£f|^^l4Ait^ ^^Jai'^Lk^l tXa^l^^ Lboyb' iUS^ JUb^ 

«i*--6-^U 

V5^l uaajwJI L«^J3‘ jv^ib* o»-fxsj i 

^^jji jvjitxJi ^^ixji ^u !uj ij*^j ij>y^‘ 

^ 'iLI6 x-LaJJI^ I*.^^ ^ 

iL^wJ! JUb iXc^f # iU-uwl 

iS^^ tX^I jv^Lof 161 IbLi^l j•^-RJI ^X^t5 ItXx^ (X&^ (5^ 


105 


KiiM Al-Matar, 


'm 


f))^ JLiii tXXi^l 

KOJA^^ StXjiXXu tXx^! \CJy^ cXwt ySli^ (*^-4^^ ^^))i 

^ 0 o5 ✓ 

[*^1; Uy4^* iXcyi JUb^ (fol. 6b) jvJ^I ye^ 

^LxftJI L§Xi.Uj>^ 8tX-w tXcyft ^yO RxAJliijt 2 oJ^ 

cXfiyil Qwj^ tXcyJt y®^ UA».r>^| 

lui^LaJI j-t 4i^wif 'i“,‘..Wif^^ 

jUu^ i^dAi ^ -l a AM O ^Li uJLft!^-»aJI 

tXxyll i:y^ y6^ i-U^JI Lui-a 

iX&yi ^jl JUb layoJI 

S (jj^ w^ «# S:^ 

^.^lyt (Jljj 1^ ^y ^ 

^ AiWii ^ I 

[V-^5 yj 

y_Ol 4y !)) 

^^Jkuj\ blyjb bi5yi ); 

13S ,,_>Ijijij (fol. 7a) v:yy«3j| y^^ tX^y ! JLib^ 

x-b^crLl yS^^ tXxyi ^y^y wL^fOl \^yX^ 
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R, J. H. &oUheil, 


00^1 JLaJ^ ^ylsjO \3yjC XAaaA^! tXfc^l 

^ ^*iaAAJ ^ iXjtjJI uyyo yC'^ Lili^l 

o^-JI uaAXs^ o^^il 161 iJtyt |*y^^ 

f^^jo s^iitiiAAxI o^ijJ! ^LiaXwt^ &L»4«i»iJi xiLol y®^ 

^5jlai>!^! y R3j^l QLjlJ^ lx*J vjj^JI uaAXjjI 
y^^ LjLjSfc V . 4 .J^ l.i S\ .»J ^ 4 -ij tXxj H^^-*Jt 

^yJ! |V444iO^ ^ ^"*'*^^ \/''^^ 

a6^tc)o yo^ lt>LiLy**/l d^yXu}^ Lyi^XjJI 4 ^^ yo^ L».4A*yi'‘® 


(fol. 7 b) oyj 4_y^ oyJf J^t y®^ LxjLAjI oyJI 

i^jy R^X-wl-X-aaaJI^ :tL*-guJI uA-CwjCxJf^ H^Uay^bll^ 

y^l^l JU‘ juy'tXJI kayJI ofyiJt loL^^^-'M Oy^ 

ll"' 1^“'' ^"“'U “ ''w^'' 

JoLft y®tX5l^ oouy ^ 

iip 


<< ^ n I 


^jJI y&^ 4.j>Ua. oy^ ^y; ^1 

yo^ liliijs*.^ UlL^- uSi.:^ Cyr^ vjii^ JLaj^ ^ U**^ 


170 


Kitdb At-Mata/n*. §9l 

(jt tji-s*. Oj^l Lii>.^ wtjUci’ 

^ (j^ (5^^. ^ (5^^ y^y 

^3jp| o^pt Iaa*( yi o^yt i»AAJudJI yS^y 

Ui!^ (J^ ^ 

^ J 4^ ^ j ^ Lia^xJ I J) ^ LxAA^ I jj^jCj 

(Jj^yi (fol> 8a) 2Lc^.^<axi iL 4 -wJI^ y-^ <J^ 

XjyJt iJiyJ 1^! Lftil^* sLaom 

;3yP^ uaa-wJlJI J.ix) yt^ Lftiu lyj-p! ULIu^ SjycJI 

^!iLs^ ®=L1^| ^UXtl j, AiiUcj^ l3>jP^ 1*^5^ y^y LissJXi* 
^^*£ue^ ^yj«_-uuw_J! ^Lpyi L_ajyiit (^yJI y-S^y OyJI 

y^y y^ t 

'Xc^ ^i^ly l5'-pj, oyil ^y\j^\ u-OAAil! 

j5jJI oyJI (jfil^Jtiljj Xi>y (j*^^ 

f^t Lv9p^ yjOyMJ ^L+^uuJI |VUA.yJI ^:SkXj 

y», iSy ^5y J^l Xil^i iU^I cJW, lyp- V'o 

1 l( 'ini'" 

# ^U-uJ! 200^^ SjjJjVJ 

jv^t jlUuij wCkfOl (fol. 8b) I ^ XjC^ wLjSiOl i-U-uwt 

J•ljlJt^ ^yf^y J«P^’ J> ijy^. iLcL+i^^ 
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A J. A. Gottheil, 




X jg B J* 

^J.J0 iLilpf aUUfc 





^y tUlil atAXI^ 

jby/o L^'tXskl^^ V 

L^! ij=>o 

iujyii\y 

Lo OLumJI i 

^^y ^t5;ui 


^jo uJlLs>-I^ 1 ^ 

l^t wLjiSfO! ^^^yJ0 


j itilis*. yiajo I. 4 O 




( 2 , LsUxI LX.^tyAX) s!o 

(^jJf wL^iO! 

ij-'" 

1 ^LmuAJ 

iyJjkjJ! l«»>L:ilO| 




^UJ! JU 

J ^Lukb eU-w^f ^liai'M“ 


sLjuLJI Sn-A— jf y”**^^^ 


D^cXawJI^ (JoLSiVk+J! ^^JcS^cXi^ ^ (w>tV*iJ 

Jdxi &U«JI i, Ljef^’ XjL^JUI ^JO^Li^JI^ (fol. 9a) 

J _^0 * ^o'f' “* w “ "t 

^jO^LjJI^ yO^Utlf <>Jo! v.^Ls-l ^Jl 

cX-^O-aJI L»0 }cL\^ (_>dAjV! 1S5 


jo tp> Jo ^^jJI oLiij^! ^yA,A»*aJ! Jjilxi yo^ 

aJJos^f^^ oLjjjJI tX«xUt audju 


JUb ^ii^Jf (5 ^Aiif ,2)^t> XftOy^^ ibL^^JI 


190 


19S ® 


200 
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Kitdh Al-Matar. iJ93 

^^JLxmJI oLsii^i} J^l Ifj^y 

)y‘4^ SwL^jfc J^-^_5 |•ll^^-^aJI 

isJjo^ slL,^w_i£> Jt_j;t\_£&.|^ oUJ^t vjL^i'JI yjs^^ iLssJaJ! 
ySb^ Sj.4«Lil liJuOy aSyi jLi^l 

S '' 0 > ^ 

itiaij (fol. 9b) LioLflj a(_iw<L.S- 1 %-jUiil 

v,_>^ tXi* xisLw JA y£i^ jcIax)^ k&L^^ 

ci*.*4-M/ ^1 JU> iooL.^ JkAXi |1L^4-^^ *1^ 

,^.p^ ailA^ JU? VLito- wA^cX^ \Jo\j I^L) 

(j..® iJJijo^ tM4“^ cX^ S4>t^ 2U<X&.t^^ (>t^AJ! iLLx)^ 

' I III 1 *“ '^ ~ ^ ^ ^^iimJl ^ ^ | V A 1 ^ 11 i l l ^ ^ L tt.X.XXA.jt a^A/Oj^ 

aJjO^ ^ ^‘LuCwb jW^i 

ij^ ^i, ij^^ y-^ 

t-JbUwJt^ Jjto yfii^ ^7v u:^l^-:^*-ciwo ^ Jlps 

<oL*iA*^Jt ai«Lx)^ (JLxr^l f^juy^^ v_>5^ij i^ L i ^ tXit acA«Cu 9^9 i-L^xil kajo^ 


294 R. J, II. Q-oUheil., 

Jk-Lkil iXi uIaj (fol. 10a) 

UotX^I^ ».Xxi^ RjL^ J^t 

iuL^i^JI ^ Jo ijdjLi JUj Js^ HoIa^I^ jLi^! 

slAiJt J^ Sjfc JLs^ 

I L— ^ L — ^ f L-^^«i^i5 >^i^kAAXJ 

^ C 3 ^ 

Xc^L"^ JUb^ jll?p!^ v^L^I 

Jjybj !^LjOI syiff Jli^5 [V^t Lo tX*ol jv^l 

t«i,jL:^i\Jt Jt^iait ^jioL*iAAJ( Kkjo^ L»^XAa».lb 

^^LcwJo Lxi y^t :£^Ud^jt x-Lj^iaJI SLoLom-aJI 
^ RX^I J^ t^(\o jy J^ 

(fol. 10b) LaUiSK^ 5.^^^ ^UawI 

\JiMt Lo yc^ iO-o^ pax ^1 pbio ^jl 

Cry' y‘ ^ ■if' y y ^<i1^ . C/y* y' £, ''"l 

yCj Lo !c^ JLaj Lxi* iLlsaf isJuo^ J*:Svjf^ uijyLl 

LAj (5^ ^ ^Lftj (^iao ^ iS 

^1 l4*U?._j iuLs |V4^ JU, ii^ Joli ^5l 


aio 
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Q ^ i G > 


(J*"^ 

x&Ua.^ ^XJ\ jvJ iL-tJI 

cXjuo^^ K^m j^ ^LwO^I 2Ci1a:^ (jLs 


K3 


*-UJI Jw/o<>jJlj ijlLUl joojo (^jJ! ®:L*JJ JUb^ 

^ (J.- 0 I tXjiJt i^i' ^ 

^ L.> A^>^ Jt 2 cL<Lc^ V,^xXlit |V>J l_-XI (^•'0 (Jii^fiJIjj 

^ J^i* 1(51 Jk^. *>LJI J^ JLib^ oLiyJlj (fol. lla) 

JC*.;:Sulo JsjJiiJI p-L^Jf (jo^JUl^ 

LcoLA^ il^JI K^ Jo^l 1(51 j^ltXXlU ^-Laaav'^I 

JU‘ ^aJji ’^UJi 

w'^Cl ,--^, 0 i 0 '', 0 

** au-Cuj^ 

w '^ > C > < 

I 1% ^ i VH i W iiS X w 5 >|-pwA^^ii !!% ^ 

e^j i^; j;i >ui ju.^ ^1 

JUb^ Lfi..^ V.i.d.(^J (»ft . ub (»Jui»-AJ| iLlb^l 
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jS. J. H. GoUheil, 


*>UJI 'iy^ 1^— *— b y^W s 

l-A-aj !of (jS' it^liaJI 

^^J0^ ^y'^ 

#Ut t5c3JI dUliJ!; Lnj {ja^^ o£u sLLJI 
ool^ Lx viAXii. sL^JI ,^^yo iuii.^1 &1.4.MJt^ ^ 

Lo ^JflL.^^^f^ (joLstOI L^itL*^^ iuoL^OI^ cLi^l 

LiLx^^j sIax L*^ jjj-LiJI 

L^fcl»^^ six VI L^ tlL^ 0^ J^tXil 

^-L^l (i» L^Jjix^ 

iL*JI ^L**' ^1 ^ ^ 

2(x/o t._>jt.MO ^cXil y^^ LxL^^xam^ LiSkViAM/ 

J^:^lyl JU 

I^JUU LaaXs 

l^jdt y*^ 

J,l Ls£i!^.x.| jou^aJI iU^-ll »xLafc(>^l kyi^xJI^ 

U<iij-ll ^L*-!! ,jx Jalitl^ pL^JI (fol. 12a) s^iXUI ju5^l JttXb^JI^ 

S'LjVI^ S=LftAiwJt l«i,A.*£l^t v^a«LaJ| Lx 


Kitdl) Ai-Matar. 


m 


s 4 X.iI i^Jmao 

^ L^j 

{jdj0yA4J\ xjjo^ ^L^-Jf 

cU^t yo^ tXra.!^ L*jc^ 

&yw^.4JI *L*J( oy 

tX^Lj i.oLfc tcXi^^ Laam^ ^^Laao^I 

" ^L+JI ^^lAwl j» . ^ A3 i X .3 (J^^ ^l— -<0 ^IaaaJ^I 

*L*«wJI i-Lo yo^ i^ykJf yo^ o^^isuJl ^^L+JI^ Llu/! |^^^.aa/Lj 

^ ^j^^spJwLlI V;iXJ(iX^ y«XuiOjij liXJ^ (3^A)d 

^JLxy^l ^ y^l i^p^y 

xjS^i ujLwaS- s=L*JI (fol. 13b) v,y^^ li il)|^tXii 

bojLo (joJio cyJocXy ^ydf 

cXAjt ^iAJ5 JliL> ^y ^iyjJ\ J^y *^^y^ L^IJy 

y(>J (J>4=*- v.:iA-:^Js|^ ^^y Si^y 

^^4Xaj (34^ ^^4XaJjj ■ t o.AAJI 

^_5ys (3<3Jt (^^y^lAuJI y^\AA\ iL*Jt^ JayJt Jy isy^^ 
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i?. J. E. Oottheil, 


ajclki ^(5^ #-Liai i-Lla^l JIaj^ 

t(3t ^1 iLJajtxJt vii.1^ t^3t ijwl^ t<^! 

slioiJt O^i >— >l^xi! c^-Iia-C 

\mJ'^ |vj’ 1^"^? |vJ t3t^ 

(fol. 13a) 5^^ Jl^ viUc\5^ viUcXi wlviJI 

K^khO l-g-Jkxi 

' ✓• J 0 ✓ 

i j^ii wf^ \*bJ| L-J L.i^AAJ&4^ |c^!* ^CAAAaJI 

X^ixif J-^ xxi siUtXi 

JUb xlJto ^tXXlIt^ io^-L^iJI Jo^l ^UJt 

L^^» V*X i3 iUI JUb^ [Ijj^] jijo ^Ul 

^LfJI ^wsiLw/wj ,^1 l}^^. iLtJI uaAaJI 

gdA.tdAj| J.JLo i-UJI ijdj^ L»d-i^ 

aOx)^ ju^ tX£. iL*Jf vjiX^ tX»^ wcX-fc g-Lxj JUbj 

j '''' ^ > it ^S- i'" ^ 

yJ>^ ^LaaJI iLbo^ Utia £=UJt tX«-uil ^ sc^ Jyyl 

I^aamJ! 2lax)^ v_jcXaJI ymj^^ 291 

(jj^^j LjtXc. 

. y 0 ^ ^ 0 ^ S ^ 

itA^ iw>^_«Xo V itAXi^ (fol. iBb) ^ ^ 

^ (^jJI X^pJ) cX.^1 olxp! 
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^ ^ &L*JI '— |»..^,f»\4i.H }LLo^ 

’ ^ it-CLrSxiJI eLJI Jubt ya^ 

y»iyi JLi‘ SiX^I yCj ^liiiJI xJLo^ 

L^Ls^! L-^cVki^ 

L^Lfc Uo ^ 

L^l+JI ,j*A.Ijt.Aj V 

^ i^ybJt 

53 ^ ^ j C5 

y®^ ^^^yoJf kXjo^ Xy^»L*JI cX^iX*^! ^»<L*Jf ^ItX^oYl i^LfJI^ 

9 ^ f ^ 

'w*'^cX^ ^ iCxX)^ 

^Li^JI iStAX)^ 

JLib^ icJL/o^ ^^5^ 

kA5^JJ JUb^ [♦L^>w.i! 

# viUtX5^ vcyysJ^ viAX)cX-y tXi' ^yJt 

id* 161 fiUJ JUj^ ^Udo Lgjy ^Lp)l\ lyii-^ 

uLib^ U&^L« idx (6i |d^ y^.^3JCAut^ y^iJLuwl Jo y^d& cXxJ 


goo R. J. B. Gotthea. 

Jji, .Ui ^ ^y* 

Lpe; ^ 

1 *’ . 1 ^. » 
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S ^ o ^ 

262 v_j^,LsvJa« 
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296 jvAAjUO 

208 ^j)j-3S3jb 

6 ° -'o , 
77 ^^,iskxXje 

i92gL^!jb hILsOs 

> 0 ^ ^ So 

214 

S'^tS'', S 0 ^ '' a ^ 

H(X.^ju) JuL^Ju 

6 j 0 ®o '" 

286 o^yb^ 

G 0^ 
283 

® ^ ® '' 
26 jjImJo y>i»ii|l.^ 

^ t' > 

m, 307 

99, 108 JJb 

G o 

217 

S-'ci a ■£■ Q > tt a 

107 JJjbl Jjb 

278 

207 Jdkj Jui5 

31 iU^ 

310 J,^Ja 

G^ O'- 

282 KJUiu 

241 ^Jbuj ^^-Jb 

G '' 

148, 14lJLk£ll 

172 ^ 

) . 1 .'T -- ® f J ^ 

91 

G 

116 ^La£lc-^ 

228 Jut Jut 

276 gljLc 

s-r. sp^o jj 

288 v«,?l jcfc jut xi^tXc. jut 

5 '' 

296 JfljULc 
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167 jtAoyt u®^ 
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371 RjSX-jyi 

lOO^^Af 
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£5 f 
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138 ^VAJ iiXAxS 
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w5 0 ^ 

263 ‘iXjMyJi C^'^^ 
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NOTES. 


6. Of. Fleischer, ZDMG. vi. 890 ; Fliigel, Die Grammat- 

isohen ScJmlen der Araber, p. 6 ; Yakut, iv. 869, 3 ; Zamaljsari, al-Mu- 
fa§^al, 189, 3 ; 163, 3, On the influence of the stars upon rain, see 
Wellhausen, Skizzen, iii. p. 173, and the passages cited there. 

^ I So called — according to the Mul^t al-Muhlt, p. 3350 

uyLjiJLi [V-^ • 0^ the oy see Lane, s. v. ^jUo^ , and compare 

the table there given ; Muhlt, p. 2140 ; Lisdn, i. p. 171 ; Ibn HiSSm (ed. 
Wiistenfeld), ii. p. 160 ; Kazwlnl, i.p. 43 ; ZD31G., iii. 97 ; and above all, 
Wellhausen, SMzzen, iii. p. 174. llherfini, ed. Sachau, pp. 336, sq. On 
the mansions of the moon, see Ideler, Untersuchungen iober den Ur- 
sprung und die Bedeutung der Sternnamen, Berlin, 1809, p. 387 ; Stein- 
schneider, ZDMG., xviii. p. 118; JRAS. 1890, p. 338; Ibn Kuteibah, 
Adah al-Katib, i, p. 33 ; Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, 
Second Series, pp. 413, seq. Ibn Kuteibah wrote a special work upon 
this subject. See Sproull, An Extract from L K.’s ’Adah al-Katib 
(Leipzig, 1877), p. 3. 

lAsan, s. v. has the whole passage from line 6 , to 
line 18, but in the name of Abu Mansur. I note the following variants: 7 

yjJI j..^] JU* ; 8, omits from 

to jLLJ ; ibid., ; 9 om. tXxa ; 

which is perhaps the better reading, cf. Ideler, Untersuchungen, p. 158. 
The two roots are similar in meaning. For a similar confusion, see De 

Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, iv. p. 363 ; 10 ; 

om. from to ; 11 ; 13 Jj-cVt ; 13 I 

uiA»«3 ; 14 om. » t5 
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; 16 p jJf y 3^21^ 32ids y -^1 L.^ L .B 

|*t)Ji4Jf • 

7. ioj^cLJt == (/? and y of Aries?) Kazwini, L p. 42 ; Ide- 

ler, Untersuchungen, pp. 184, 287. 

10. We ought to read , as in the authorities cited above ; of. 

also Lisdn, i. 70 ; Jfti/wif, p. 831. 

113. I IS usually^ made up of Jj^yi iJu-Ji and 

, Ideler, UnteraucJmngen, p. 61 ; Lisdn, xiii. 469 \ZDMQ-., xlix. 

116]. In we seem to have a more general name, “a star 

■which watches (is opposite to) another star.” Lane, p. 1184. See line 

22 . 

17 . ; on the margin L+JC . The passage is 

quoted Lisdn, 172, but without . 

18 . MS. iiiUijf ; Mii'fyit, s. v. and Lisdn, ix. 389 ; on the marg. 

of the MS. some one has made the correction iaAidf . 

19 . MS. has distinctly , with hesr; but see Lane and MuTyH, 

8. V. ; and Lisdn, vi. 134, where our passage is quoted. 

20. \^)^(XXxjO marg. Jtiio cyVtX’Cjt+JI 

5 Thorbecke, Al-HarlrVs Durrat-al-&aivwds (Leipzig, 

1871), p. 85 ; Lane, pp. 1975, 1989. Lisdn, vi. 134, cites this passage, 
with ddl. 

24. Cf. Wright, Opuscula Arabica, p. 20. 

o 

26. So the MS. Read . 

' Q 

32. So the MS. Lane, p. 937 ; MuMt, p. 699. 

36. Marg. sli.L3 jUcsAjuo k^La. . 

Lisdn, xvii. 321, cites the verse with the variant reading viL.:^3 f L) . 


62. Read . 

59. The verse is cited by Lane, p. 936, and by Lisdn, xv. 109, with yjsb 
in place of Lit . Marg. ‘^tij_4't Lit (MS. has 

clearly which is an evident mistake.) On Al-Sukkari, see Fliigel, 

Zoc. cit., p. 89. Hammer-Purgstall, Idteraturgesoh., i. p. 396. 
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Xiisdn, xiii. 843 : ij^* (i“****^_^ 

i^t Jla J^u; ^ 4>ly4-i [j^ (^ 

^ ^ ^xf ^ ^JJO ya^ yl JLi* J44 ^ |♦44► 

^giO 2 CAjA» 5^ Ll^ I |V^ I^^JC^Lm/ 

( 5 ^ ^1 JlS etc. Jyb Xa^ 4>I JU icJu# 

^C> L^i^ ^yi y"Lj ci'-^ jV— -^f J'*}^ ItX—g-J v-iy^yi 

But in spite of this, see the remark of Lane, loc. cit. 

88. Read v^xaLui . Liadn, i. 463, quoting tX^ y| , reads 
yadJt . 

86. On (ijyifl and , see Wright, Grammar, i. 166. 

9i. Marg. uioyo iOya ^ ItX^Rybla. 

, ioyo jjy |U Jwli yi 

On Abii ^atim al-Sajastani (d. 348 or 255 A. H.) see Fliigel, Die 
Orammaiischen Schulen, p. 87 ; Yakut, hi. 44 ; and Whstenfeld’s note, 
ad loa. On Abu-l-fagll ibn al-Faraj al-Riyashi, see Fliigel, Grammat. 
Schulen, p. 85 ; and the authorities cited by Fleischer, Kleinere Schrif- 
ten, hi. 474, (d. 357 A. H.) 

108. I have added t •1-./^ V . Marg. i *1 .u«<v . 

106. JJo. See De Groeje, Diwan Moslim al-Angdri (Leyden, 1875), p, xli. 

Marg. J^k+i |jUl« JJo JU iLuiU». . 

> ’ ® - 

109. Read^Jk.^. 

111. Marg. uflAAiSkJU JjLSylt X^Li. . Both in the text and on the 
margin ^jLS^ . Muhlf, p. 703 and Freytag ^jLS^ ; so also the Lisdn, 

B. V.; but the Taj says : ^m/XIU ky..^ . 
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118. Cf . Beifjawi, i. p. 80, 8. Marg. ^ yhA 

dLLo (XltjJ! JLi' 

^ ^)^A4,AMj ^tXil 

129. Marg. jvjLs*' 

130. The text in line 131 is not clear ; we must evidently read the verse : 

I am indebted for this to Prof, Ignaz Goldziher of Buda-Pesth. A. close 
scrutiny of the MS. seems to bear out this reading. 

186, cf. Yakut, ii. 941. 

148. Ms. s^L^iXavI ; but it must be read with is ; see line 141. 

149. OjJ rather substantiates the reading of the Kdmus 

(Lane, p. 1397, s. v. RIaaaLa- ), and not as Lane suggests. 

164. ,MS. l^.i.s3o. jU-AoLi ; Wright, i, p, 10 ; 

ZDMQi, XXX. 307 ; Noldeke, OesoMcMe des Qorans, p. 357 ; Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriften, i. 29. But I doubt if it was ever used with the 
singular. 

160. MS. has , evidently a mistake for the feminine. 

168, MS. has Jo^ , and above the end of the word some letters 
which I read as , which may perhaps be Uw referring to the 
possibility of either punctuation, 

176. Bead . 

i- ^ ^ it 

179 . Bead LuXaj ; Idsdn, iv. 193, citing this passage, reads iXwJI . 


180. Bead lAi . 


188. MS. has gjtjf ; but read . Cf. Mufylt, p. 740, >^1-}^! 


st.,j wjLsIi'JI 


Sly 


1 


■ The same mistake is found in line 194, where I have made the cor- 
rection in the text. 
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195 . Marg. X^U>. . 

197 . Kurban, Surah, 13, 18. Bei^awl, ad loc, gives the two readings 

and ^1*:^ ; so also the KasSdf, i. p. 677 (ed. Lees), in the name 
of Eu’bah ibn al-'Ajaj. On Ru’bah see Ibn IJallikan, i. 538 ; Kitdb al- 
AgJidnl, viii. 60 ; xvi. 121 ; Ibn Hi§am, Leben Mohammed's, vol. ii. 
Index, p. 237 ; GawMki’s al~Mu'arrab, Index, p. 174. 

198 . Marg. idJt . 

208 . MS. JjLiflj . Bead JJLjoJ and correct lines 206 and 207 accord- 
ingly. 

311. Miihli, pp. 1254 and 1985, gives both forms. Bead also , 

against the MS. 

^ f ' 1 

323. MS. seems to read !{tX.ah.| , but the correct reading is X 1’ J L- li . 

.. ® f 

; cf. Lisdn, iv. p. 140. 

338 , (^1 and jv.5^ 1. 338. Both forms occur. 

> > f, ^ fi- 

28S: Lisdn, xvi. 90, cites the first two lines, with iJtX-A-.3* and , 

both of which readings must be accepted. Before this our author is 

cited. • 

340. Marg, oiACo . 

241. So in the MS. Bead U j -^ . 

344. Bead LdJ . 

347. Bead ? 

363. In the Taj, vii. 174 and Lisdn, iii. 474 ; xii. 382 the reading of the 


first word is ^ ,c\ , 


Dr. Torrey has been kind enough to examine 


the MS. again, and finds the correct reading to be . On the 


margin of the Taj is the remark 


r 


( 5 ^ 


The same 


remark is made in Lisdn. loc. cit.', cf. also YaMt, iv. 939, 1. 22. 


368 . 


( 5 ' 


in MS. with L*,;o written above. Does this again refer to 


a double pronunciation? 

> 1 ^'' ■> 
386 . I have inserted l^Jo. Marg. ^ UtX.5. 
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304. Read . 

806. ^arg, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Al-AngSri was one of the most renowned of the early Ba§ra gramma- 
rians. His full name was Abii Zaid Said, and his genealogy is given 
by Ibn Hallikan ^ as : ibn Aus ibn Thabit ibn Zaid ibn ISais ibn Zaid ibn 
al-No'man ibn Malik ibn Tha'labl ibn Ka'b. He belonged to the noblest 
family of the Hazraj.''' His grandfather Thabit is said to have been one 
of the six who collected the Kur’an while the prophet was still alive.® 
Ibn gallikan says of him : “He held the first rank among the literary 
men of that time, and devoted his attention principally to the study 
of the philology of the Arabic language, its simpler terms and rare 
expressions.” Al-Nadim gives us the following estimate upon the 
authority of al-Mubarrad :•* “Abu Zaid was well learned in grammar, 
though he did not come up to Halil and Sibawaihl. Yunus was looked 
upon by Abu Zaid as untrustworthy in matters of lexicography, but 
was more learned than Abu Zaid in grammar. Still, Abu Zaid was 
held in higher estimation than either al-A?ma'i or Abu Ubeidah in 
grammar. For this reason he is called Abu Zaid al-Nabawi (the gram- 
marian).” Nawa^^® calls him “the Imam” in matters of philology. 
Simply as “Abu Zaid” he is cited by many authors, e. g. Yakut, 
Jauhari, the editors of the T&j dl~'Arus and lAsdn al-Arab, etc. 

In the strife which divided the Ba§ra from the Kufa school,® al- 
An§ari seems to have been catholic in his choice of authorities. Abu 
Sa'id says of him “ I do not know any of the Ba?rian philologists who 
have come to Kufa to study the speech of the Beduin Arabs except 
Abu Zaid ; for he relates traditions coming from al-Mufa^dal al-Dabbl.” 
According to Abu 'Amr al-MazinI, traditions going back to Abu Zaid 
have been handed down by Abb 'Ubeid al-?:asim, Muhammad ibn Sa'd, 
Abu Hatim al-SajastanI, Abfi Zaid 'Omar ibn Shabbah, Abu Hatim al- 
Razi, etc., etc.® Our author is generally praised for his great knowl- 


® Biographical Dictionary, Tr. de Slane, i. p. 670 ; other authorities 
call Thabit : ibn Bashir ibn Abi Zaid. To this ibn Hallikan wisely 
remarks : “ and God knows which of the two is correct.” See also, 
Hammer-Purgstall, LiteraturgescJiichte der Araber, i. 303. 

» Flilgel, Kitab gl-Fihrist, i. p. 64, SO. t- . . 

» Flilgel, Die Orammatischen Schn^n der Araber, Leipzig 1863, p. 71 ; 
%renger, Has Leben und dieLehre des Mohammad, iii. 359; Ndldeke, 
Geschichte dm (^orans. p. 189. 

*Fli}f2;eL Kildb al-FihrisLioG. cit. 

® Biographical Dictionary ofDlustr%ouB Men, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, p, 721. 

«See e. g. Flilgel, Schulen, passim; Kosut, Funf Streitfragen der 
' Ba$renser und Kufenser, Wien, 1878. 

’ iliigel, Schulen, p. 143. 

* Nawawi, loc. cit. 
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edge of tradition. Al-Thanrl says, quoting Ibn Munadir : “ Al-Asmal 
has the best-stocked memory of them all ; Abu 'Ubeidah surpasses them 
in general information ; and Abu Zaid al-An§an is the surest authority 
in traditional knowledge.” ^ Even al-A§ma'i himself was not slow to 
recognize his worth. There is a tradition, the authority for which rests 
with 'Uthman al-Mazinl, that he ('Uthman) was once present when al- 
Agma'i went up to Abfi Zaid, who was then surrounded by his pupils, 

' and after kissing him on the head sat down among them and said : 
“Thou hast been our lord and master for the last fifty years.” ^ While 
they were there, Halaf al-Ahmar came, kissed him and sat down and 
said : “ This one has been our teacher for twenty years.”® 

Upon the authority of both al-A?ma'I and Abu 'Ubeidah, Abu Zaid is 
said to have been abstemious, God-fearing and religious,'* In philosoph- 
ical thought, Ibn Hallikan says he belonged to the sect of the Kada- 
rites®— the upholders of the doctrine of free-will, who afterwards re- 
ceived the name of Mu'tazilites.* 

Of his life we know nothing other than that he came to Bagdad about 
the year 168 A. H., when al-Mahdl Muhammad had ascended the throne 
of the Caliphate.'' The date of his death is also uncertain. It is vari- 
ously given as S14, 215 or 216 A. H, — about 880 A, D. But all authori- 
ties agree that he attained a great age (93, 96 or 96).® He died at Bagira. 

Abu Zaid was quite a prolific writer, nearly always upon lexicograph- 
ical and grammatical subjects. The canon of his works varies in the 
different authorities. As many as twenty-five seem to be current and 
are mentioned by more than one author. But few of these were large 
works. They deserve rather the title “tract” than “book.” In the 
case of most of the early Muhammadan writers, very few of their 
works have come down to us ; those of Abti Zaid are among the rarest. 
His philological works are 

1. • On the words used in Arabic for camel and 

sheep. Ei., ECal., FI.; H. 1^. v. 30 simply . 

3. v«jIa 5^. On versified gnomes. Fi., FI. 


' Ibn Hallikan, loe. oit. 

® Nawlwl, who also relates the story, says thirty years. 

®This is added by NawSwi. On galaf al-Ahmar see Ahlwardt, 
Ohalef Elahmar^s Qasside, p, 17. 

^ Al-Mhrist, loe. eit. 

®Ibn gallikan, Zoo. eit.-, Ibn E^oteibah, Sandhueh der Geschiehte, ed. 
F. Wiistenfeld, p. 270. 

® Haarbrticker, Asch-Schahrastdnfs Beligionspartheien und Philoso- 
phenschulen, Index, p. 462 ; Yon Kremer, Geschiehte der herrschenden 
Ideen des Islams, p. 29 ; Dugat, Risto^r^ des Phi1n<ioplho^ et des Theolo- 
giens musulmans, p. 42; Steiner, Die i/ ■ h.’.uV /fi.', p.' .■!. 

'' Flugel, Schulen, loe. eit. 

® SuyuU, Al-Muzhir, ii. p. 231. 

® In the following list I have been careful to give my authorities. 
Fi. =zFihrist; Ual. =Ibn Hallikan; H. H- =Haji H^lifah, ed. Flugel; 
FI. = Flilgel, Gramm. Sohmen ; Su. = Suyfifl, as cit^d by Flugel. 
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8. . On the dual and plural. Fi., Hal, FI., 


3. wljc5^. On words and synonyms for rain. Fi., Hal., Su. 

4. . On words used in regard to the human 
body. Fi., Hal., FI., H. H. iii. 173.i 

5. ^..jLxS^. On the different Arabic dialects. Fi., gal., FI, 

6. jjsfyj wLc 5^. On theBIur’an recension of Abu 'Amr. 
Fi., F1.2 

n. v^LxS^. On uncommon expressions. Pi., Hal., FI., H. g. 

vi. 387.* 

H. g. V, 71. 

9. On the words used for bow and shield, 

gal., H, H, V. 188; Su. gives these as two separate tracts. 

10. H. g, v«jIjc 5^. On the 

lightening of theHamza.-* There is another reading “On the 

. full pronunciation, etc.” gal., Fi,, FI. 

11. On the words used for “milk.” gal., Su.; H. g, 

V. 142 has ui^-A-Ut ujLxT. 

12. wIa 5^- On the words used for the date. Fi., gal. 

13. sLa+J| On the words used for different kinds of water. 

Fi., gal., Su., H. g. V. 161. Though mentioned here as a separate 
treatise, it will be found as a part of the printed above. 

14. v^aaoKJI gal., H. g. V. 137. Fi. has 

16. On the expressions used in regard to animals. 

Fi., gal. 

16. On the difference (between the parts of the human 

body and those of animals). Fi., gal., FI. 


’ For other woi’ks upon this subject, see the list in Ahlwardt’s Cata- 
logue of the Arabic MSS. in the Berlin Library, vol. vi. p. 293. 

* For similar compilations of Kur’an readings, see Ahlwardt, thidl. i. 
p. 247. 

* Extracts from a MS. of this work were sent in 1854 by Dr. Eli Smith 
to Professor Fleischer, and published by the latter, ZDMQ., xii. p. 57. 
[So'c, also, Kl' iiiere Schriften, iii. 471 sg.j The whole has lately been 
pul il islu'd by i Ik; Caiholic press of Beirut and under the superintendence 
of Said al-lfrirT al-Shartuni. To this is attached a tract on “Faults 
of Spcccii”; which, however, must have originally belonged to the 
book. It is not mentioned in any of the lists of Abu Zaid’s works, [Of. 
Noldeke, ZDMQ., xlix. p. 320.] 

* Cf. Fleischer, Klein&re Schriften, pp, 35 and 47. 
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W. oLjcT'. On the first and fourth forms of the 

verb. Fi., Hal., FL, h'. H. v. 131.» 

18. j>U^bn On peculiar noun formations. Fi., Hal., 

FI., H. iv. 322. 

Onthehamza. Fi., Hal., FI. 

20. *^1x 5". On the infinitive. Fi. , lial. , FI. , H . |T. v. 151, 574. 

21. On language. Fi., FI. 

23. l_)Lx 5^. On expressions used for plants and 

trees. FL, FI., H. H, v. 162.** 

23. ^LxS^ On the combination of letters (?). Mentioned only 
byFi. 

24. ^a, loUc^. On words commencing with Zdm ; only in FL 

26. ^oLx5^. On the singular ; only in Fi. 

26. <4:^ LwLj. J I FL 

27. jvAjJt cyJLi wb^. Description of the 'Anam tree (see Fihrist, ii. 
p. 84). Fi. 

28. juLcwjo wbc5^. On synonyms ? Fi. 

29. On transitive verbs?? Fi. 

80. oIa 5^. On the noble Arab families. @al., Su., 
H. H. iii. 84. 

In addition to these, Al-Nadim mentions a number of other works 
which are given in none of the other authorities ; and the subject mat- 
ter of wh)ioh can only be guessed at ; 

81 . v..^Lx 5^. On the religious belief of 'Uthman? 

33. atJLsP^ On mechanics and the secret arts?? 

33. wbc5^. On the expressions used for battle and 
war? 

34. jCuuulrLt v..^Ia 5^. Dozy, i. 207. “ Droit d’occupation ”? ? 

35. luli 

In his Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Berlin Library (vol. vi. 
299) Ahlwardt speaks of a v,.aA.wJt by our author. It may per- 

haps be a part of No. 2. 

^ Ibn Dureid also wrote on this subject ; Fliigel, Oramm. Schulen, p. 
103. Ibn al-Qfitiyya, II libro dei Verhi, pp. 10, seq, 

^ Ibn gallikan : I have seen a fine work of his, a treatise on plants, 
which contained a number of cunous passages. 
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Kit&b Al~Matar. 


The little tract published here gets its title v«jLx5*frora the first 

subject of which it treats.^ But in addition to discussing the names of 
the different kinds of rain and the expressions used in speaking of rain, 
it ti'eats in the same manner of the following subjects : (thunder), 

(lightning), (mist) and (waters). This last seems to 

have existed — as I said above — as a separate treatise. Most of the 
material collected in these earlier tracts has found its way into the 
large lexica : J auhari, Tdj, Lisdn, etc. But they are important in 
studying the history of Arabic lexicography, and in determining the 
value of the work done by these first masters of a science which has 
been so greatly developed in the Muhammadan Schools. 

I have been able to use only one MS. ; and this has made the editing 
at once difficult and risky. But I know of no other in a European 
library. The MS. in the Bibliothdque Nationals of Paris is numbered 
No. 4231 (old no., Ancien fonds No. 1328), written in the year 681 A. H. 
(see fol. 22a) = 1283 A. D. The handwriting is good and clear, and the 
punctuation is given very fully. But in the course of time, the writ- 
ing, especially of the vowels, has become dulled, so that one is left at 
times in great doubt. Nor is the MS. itself free from faults. As this is 
the only MS., I have adhered closely to the original, « making changes 
only where there were evident faults ; even then, I have in every case 
called attention to the change. In order to insure accuracy, I have 
twice compared my copy with the manuscript ; and through the kind- 
ness of Prof. H. Derenbourg the proof was once more compared (by Mr. 
Conzelmann) with the original. It was Prof. Derenbourg who fixst 
drew my attention to this tract of Abu Zaid, and who urged upon me 
the desirability of publishing it. 

The MS. contains also : 

,LiJLc 


^ Ibn Dureid also wrote a work upon this subject. See W. Wright, 
OpusGula Arabica, Leyden, 1859, pp. 16, seq.; Berlin Catalogue of Arabic 
MSS., vi. p. 295. Ibn Dureid treats of a number of words mentioned 
in our tract ; but I have not thought it necessary to cite each case. 

® I have been able to control a number of readings by the citations 
from another MS. in the Lisdn al-Ardb. It would have taken months 
of work to hunt up every citation ; I have done so only when the text 
was suspicious. 

® On Ibn Halawaihi, see Derenbourg, Hebraica, 1894. 

* Published from this MS. by H. Derenbourg, Le lime des locutions 
vieieuses, in Morgenldndische Forsehungm, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 107, seq. 

* Published from a MS. in Gotha by H. Thorbecke, Ibn Dumids Kitm 
almaldhin, Heidelberg, 1882. 
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PEOOEEDlNGS 


OF THE 



AT ITS 


MEETING IN BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
April 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1893. 


The Society assembled at Cambridge, in the Room of the 
Eaculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University, University 
Hall, on Thursday, April 6th, and was called to order by the 
President, Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, at 3.15 p. m. 

The following members were in attendance at the sessions : 


Babbitt Ferguson 

Berle Frame 

Bierwirth Gilman 

Ghauning, Miss Goodwin, 0. J. 
Chester Harper, W. E. 

Olark, Miss Haupt 

Dahl Hazard 

Dike Higginson 

Elwell Jackson 


Jenks 

Kellner 

Lanman 

Lindsay 

Lyon 

Martin 

Macdonald 

Mitchell 

Moore, 0. H. 


Moore, G. F. Thayer 
More Torrey 

Mullan Ward, W. H. 

Oertel Warren, H. O. 

Ome Warren, W. F. 

Eeisner Winslow 

Eopes Wright, T. F. 

Steele Young 

Taylor, J. E. [44] 


The minutes of the Washington meeting were read by the 
Recording Secretary, Prof. Lyon, of Harvard University, and 
accepted by the Society. The report of the Committee of 
Arrangements was submitted in the form of a printed program 
and accepted. 

The Chair appointed as a Committee to- audit the Treasurer’s 
report Rev. Mr. Berle and Prof. Kellner ; and, as a Committee to 
prepare a list of nominations for office for the ensuing year, 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Prof. George E. Moore, and Prof. 
Elwell. 

The reports of the retiring officers were now in order. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry 0 . Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented his accounts and statement to the Society ; and they 
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were referred, with book and vouchers and the evidences of the 
property, to the above named Committee of Audit. The Com- 
mittee reported that the accounts were in due order, and that the 
funds called for by the balances were in the possession of the 
Treasurer. The usual analytical summary of the General 


Account follows : , 

Receipts. 

Balance from old account, April 21, 1892 $432.84 

Assessments (15<3) paid in for 1892-93 $775.00 

Assessments (38) for other yeai*s 190.00 

Sales of publications 183,30 

Interest on Publication Fund 101.17 

Interest on balances of General Account 14.96 


Total income of the year 1,204.43 

• Total receipts for the year $1,697.27 

Expenditures. 

Journal, xv. 2 (remainder), and distribution $231,68 

Proceedings, April, 1892 826,19 

Authors’ extras from Journal and Proceedings 36.00 

Job printing 16.00 

Postage, express, brokerage, etc 41.44 


Total disbursements for' the year .$661.31 

Credit balance on Genl Account, April 6, 1898 1,046.96 

$1,697.27 


One life-membership fee has also been received during the 
year, and is, in accordance with action taken last year, retained 
as capital. The anonymous gift of $1,000 to the Publication 
Fund reported last year has been invested in eight shares of the 
State National Bank, Boston (bought at 126 ; the extra $8 is 
included in the item of “brokerage” in the above account), and 
is earning at present a trifle over 6 per cent. 


The state of the funds is as follows : 

1892, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund $1,316.70 

Interest one year 53. 18 

1893, Jan. 1, Amormt of the Bradley Type-fund $1,369,88 

Amount of Publication-fund 2,008.00 

1892, July 7, Amount of Life-membersbip-fund 75.00 

Interest to Oct. 12, 1892 .75 

1892, Oct. 12, Amount of Life-membership-fnnd $75.76 

1898, April 6, Balance of General Account - $1,045.96 


The bills for Journal xv. 3 have not yet been presented. 



Heports of the, Officers, 


iii 


The repoi’t of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, for the year 
1892-3, is as follows : The accessions to the Society’s library for 
the past year have been 37 volumes, 78 parts of Yolumes, 99 
pamphlets, and 9 manuscripts (Sanskrit). The titles of all these 
works are included in the list appended to volume xv. of the 
Journal, just completed. The number of titles of printed works 
now in the library is 4,595; of manuscripts, 186. 

The Committee of Publication reported that since the last 
meeting they had published and distributed the following: Jour- 
nal, volume XV., number 2 (= pages 143-383), issued June 22, 
1892-; Proceedings of the Washington meeting of April 21-23, 
1892 (=:vol. XV., pages cxli-ocxxx), issued Nov. 28, 1892; and 
finally, Journal, vol. xv., number 3 (= pages 283-322 and ccxxxi- 
ccxlvii and i-v), issued April 3, 1893; in all, 292 pages. 

Professor Lanraan observed that a plan to publish the Journal 
as a quarterly had been strenuously advocated by one or two 
members. He believed that the Committee of Publication were 
very strongly of the opinion that promptness and frequency of 
issue were in the highest degree desirable ; but that, on the other 
hand (aside from the consideration of expense), the quality of 
the material offered for publication should be the sole deter- 
minant of the question whether any given paper should be 
printed; that the needlessly created necessity of issuing a num- 
ber upon each quarter-day might make quantity a co-determinant, 
a result for which parallels are not far to seek, and which would 
be most sincerely to be deprecated. 

Moreover, there are indications — all of the greatest hope and 
promise — that material of the most worthy character is • already 
forthcoming with increasing abundance, and that the laboriously 
gathered items of the Society’s income are likely to allow of a 
somewhat extended scale of expenditure for printing. 

Finally, it was noted that the German Oriental Society is only 
a little younger than our own; that it has between four and five 
hundred contributors to its treasury, or about twice as many as 
have we; that — what is much more to the point — the professed 
Orientalists among its members are far more numerous than 
ours, and that this disparity, through most of the past history of 
our Society, has been much greater than it is even now; and 
that, as compared with their splendid achievements — Journal, 
“Abhandlungen,” and miscellaneous works, some seventy-five 
volumes in all — our fifteen volumes of Journal and Proceedings 
is a showing by no means discreditable. 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Prof. ’ Lanman, as 
follows: 

1. They had appointed* the next regular business meeting of 
the Society to be held on the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
next Easter week, March 29, 30, and 31, 1894, or on some one or 
more of those three days, and that they would determine and an- 
nounce the place of meeting in due course. 
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2. They had re-appointed, as Committee of Publication for 
1 89S--94, Messrs. Hall, Lanman, G. F. Moore, Peters, and W. D. 
Whitney. 

3. On recommendation of the Libi*arian they had voted a 
standing annual appropriation of $26 for the binding of books, 

4. They had voted to present the report of the Committee on 
Joint Meetings to the Society, with a recommendation that the 
resolutions pi’oposed by that report be adopted. (See below.) 

6, They had voted to recommend to the Society for election to 
membership the following persons: 

As Corporate Members: 

Rev. J. L. Amerman, New York, N. Y,; 

Mr. Nageeb J. Arbeely, New York, N. Y. ; 

Mr. Joseph F. Berg, New Brunswick, N, J.; 

Dr. Heinrich O, Bierwirth, Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, Washington, D. C.; 

Dr. Charles H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn. ; 

Mr. Wm. W, Hastings, Haverford, Penn.; 

Rev. Willis Hatfield Hazard, Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Rev. Arthur Lloyd, Port Hope, Ontario ; 

Mr. Percival Lowell, Boston, Mass. ; 

Prof. Duncan Macdonald, Hartford, Conn, ; 

Mr. George L. Meyers, New York, N. Y.; 

Prof. Clifford H. Moore, Andover, Mass. ; 

Mr. Paul Elmer More, St. Louis, Mo. ; 

Mjf. Murray Anthony Potter, San Francisco, Cal. ; 

Mr. James Hardy Ropes, Andover, Mass.; 

Mr. William A. Rosenzweig, New York, N. Y. ; 

Rev. W. Scott Watson, Jr., Guttenberg, N. J.; 

Prof, Theodore F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 

As Corresponding Members: 

Mr. George A. Grierson, Bengal Civil Service, Howrah, Bengal 
Dr. A. F, Rudolf Hoernle, Madrassah, Calcutta, Bengal ; 

Rev. W. A. Shedd, Missionary at Oroomiah, Persia ; 

Dr. John C. Sundberg, TJ. S. Consul at Baghdad, Turkey. 

And as Honorary Members: 

Prof. Edward B. Cowell, Cambridge, England ; 

Prof, Friedrich Delitzsch, Leipzig, Germany ; 

Prof. Ignazio Guidi, Rome, Italy ; 

Prof. Hendrik Kern, Leyden, Netherlands ; 

Prof. Jules Oppert, Paris, France ; 

Dr. Reinhold Rost, London, England ; 

Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, Oxford, England, 



Tbne and lilacG of next meetinr/. 
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The report of the Dii'ectors being thus finished, the Society 
proceeded to the election of new members; and, ballot being 
had, the above named gentlemen were duly elected. 

Ml’. Talcott Williams, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
to eonfer with several Societies for the purpose of agreeing upon 
a common time and place of meeting, presented a written report 
embodying the following resolutions: 

Rcmlved, That the Directors of this Society be requested to make 
arrangements with any of the following Societies, to wit : 

The American Philological Association ; 

The Archeeological Institute of America ; 

The Anthropological Society of Washington ; 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis ; 

The Modern Language Association of America ; 

The American Folklore Society ; 

The American Dialect Society — 

or any other Societies of a similar purpose, for a joint meeting in con- 
nection with the next annual meeting of this Society. 

Resolved, That the Dhectors have authority* to appoint a meeting of 
this Society either in the Christmas vacation of 1893-94, the Easter 
vacation of 1894, or the Christmas vacation of 1894-5, if an alteration 
from the usual date be necessary in order to secure a joint meeting. 

The resolutions were adopted, and the Committee, Messrs. 
Williams, Haupt, and Lanrnan, continued over for another year. 

The following names of recently deceased members of the 
Society were reported: 

Dr. Thomas Chase, of Providence, R, I. ; 

Brinton Coxe, Esq. , of Philadelphia, Penn. ; 

Mr, George E. Eby, of Philadelphia, Penn.; 

Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass. 

On Friday morning, Professors Elwell, Gr, F. Moore, and Thayer, 
as the Committee on the nomination of Officers, reported. Dr. 
Ward having intimated bis desire not to stand for re-election, 
on account of the pressure of his other duties, which made 
it impracticable for him to give to the position such time and 
care as he felt that it demanded, the Committee nominated as 
President of the Society, Pres. D. C. Gilman; as Yice-President, 
in Mr. Gilman’s place, Dr. Ward; and as Vice-President, in 
place of the late Dr, Peabody, Prof. Toy ; and for the remaining 
offices, the incumbents of the preceding year. The gentlemen so 
nominated were elected. The Board for 1893-94 is accordingly 
as follows: 


* In accordance with the palpable intention of this resolution, it should read 
Directors be requested to appoint,” etc. 
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President — Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents— 'Dv. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Prof. 0. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 
Corresponding Secretary— Pxot. C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge. 
Recording Secretary — Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 

Treasurer— Mx. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian — Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Pirectors— The officers above named : and, Professors Bloomfield and 
Haixpt, of Baltimore; Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia; Prof. E. 
W. Hopkins, of Bi-yn Mawr ; Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton ; 
Prof. R. Gottheil, of New York ; Prof. Geoi*ge F. Mooi*e, of Andover. 


The session of Thursday afternoon Avas lield at the Room of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University. Soon 
after assembling, the Society took a brief recess, while tea was 
served in the office of the Dean of Harvard College. Upon ad- 
journment, some of the members went to the house of Prof. Toy 
and others to the house of Prof. Lanman, for supiier and an in- 
formal evening gathering. 

The session of Friday morning was held in the house of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Warren. This is the same house in Avhioh the 
Society used to assemble in the days of Professor Beck, Avho 
formerly lived in it. At the close. of the morning session, upon 
the invitation of Mr. Warren, the members of the Society took 
their luncheon at hia house. 

The session of Friday ’ afternoon (April Y) was held in the 
Library of the American Academy, in Boston. This meeting 
was on the precise fiftieth anniversary of the first meeting of the 
inconxorated Society, which was called to meet at the house of 
Mr. John J, Dixwell, ISTo. 5 Allston street, Boston, at three o’clock, 
Friday afternoon, April Y, 1843. The anniversary meeting was 
devoted to reminiscences of the founders and of the history of 
the Society, contributed by Dr. Ward, Prof. Lanman, Prof. 
Thayer, Rev. Henry L. Jenks, Prof. G. F. Moore, and Prof, 
Lyon. 

Twenty-one members of the Society dined and spent the even- 
ing together at the Parked jffouse. 

Saturday morning’s session was held in Claflin Hall of Boston 
University, Somerset street. Pres. W. F. Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity acting as Chairman. During the session, Col. T. W. 
Higginson gave some very interesting reminiscences of Theodore 
Parker and Charles Beck. On motion, there were passed votes 
of thanks to Ilarvard University, the American Academy, and 
Boston University, as also to Messrs. Lanman, Toy, and Warren, 
for the various kind offices which had contributed to make the 
meeting a pleasant and successful one. At the close of the final 
session,^ twenty-six persons were present, all being members of 
the Society. The Society adjourned at quarter before one o’clock. 



Hauj)% New edition of the Hebrew Old Testament. vii 

The following communications were presented: 

1. On a new critical edition of tlie Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament f' by Professor Paul Haiipt, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

The first part of the new edition of The Smred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment contains tlie Hebrew text of the Book of Job, with notes by 
Professor Siegfried of the University of Jena. The Hebrew text fills 27 
pages, and the Critical Notes 21. With the exception of the portions writ- 
ten in prose, namely the prologue (chapters 1-2) and the epilogue (42. 
7-17), as well as the introductory verses prefixed to the discourses of 
Elihu (c. 32. 1-0), the text is printed nrixv^tv, in double columns. The 
composite structure of the Book of Job is illustrated by the use of three 
different colors. The original portions of the poem are printed in black 
without any additional coloring, while subsequent additions are placed 
in blocks of different colors, namely blue, red, or green : blue indicat- 
ing parallel compositions ; red, corrective interpolations conforming 
the speeches of Job to the spirit of the orthodox doctrine of retribu- 
tion ; and green indicating polemical interpolations directed against 
the tendency of the poem. The EUhu speeches (chapters 32-37) are 
given in a special appendix printed in green. Later interpolations 
and glosses are relegated from the text and appear in the foot-notes. 

The traditional order has often been changed to restore the proper 
sequence. After c. 13. 1-27 there follows for instance c. 14. 4, 3, 6, 13, 16, 
16, 17, 1, 2 ; 13, 28 ; 14. 5, 7-12, 14, 18-22, etc. In order to facilitate 
references to verses appearing out Of the traditional order, there has 
been appended a Concordance, giving the received arrangement of the 
verses and the corresponding pages and verses of the new edition. Eor 
the sake of clearness, the whole text has been divided into paragraphs 
wherever the change of subject seemed to require it. 

The emendations adopted (ca. 600) are not given in the notes, as in 
Graetz’sf posthumous work, but appear in the text. They are all care- 
fully indicated by special diacritical marks, showing in every case 
where the QM has been adopted instead of the K&tMb ; whether the 
new reading involves merely a departure from the Masoretic points or a 
different division of the consonantal text, whether it is conjectural or 
based on the authority of the ancient Versions. Doubtful words are 
marked with notes of interrogation, laeance are indicated by ***** *, 
and hopelessly corrupt passages by ; the received text in such 


* The Sacred Books of the Old Testammt. A critical edition of the Hebrew text, 
printed in colors, with notes, by eminent Biblical scholars of Europe and America, 
edited by Paul Ilaupt. Part 17: The Book of M. By 0. Siegfried. Leipzig: 
J. 0. Hinrichs’sehe Buchhandlung ; Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1893. 

f Emendationes in plerosque Sacrce Scriptural Veim’is Testammti libros secundum 
veterum versiones nec non auxiliis criticis csetoris adhibitis. Auctore H. Hraetz. 
■Exrelicto defuncti auctoris manuscripto ed. Guil. Bacher. Breslau, 1892. Hew 
York: Gustav B. Stechert. 
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cases being given in the notes appended. The Hebi* * * § ew text has been 
left unpointed except in ambiguous cases. 

The Notes contain brief philological justifications of the emendations 
adopted, with constant references to the ancient Versions as well as to 
modern critics. Above all, Merx’s well-known book * is cited through- 
out the Notes. It has not been deemed necessary to classify all the 
divergences exhibited by the ancient Versions. As a rule, there have 
been recorded only those variations on the authority of which an 
emendation has been adopted by the editor of the book. The Hobi'ow 
text is cited in the Notes according to the pages and lines of the new 
edition. But it is proposed to add in the subsequent parts, in the outer 
margin, the number of the chapters and verses, in order to facilitate 
references as much as i^ossible. The English translation of the Notes 
has been most carefully prepared by Professor R. E. Briinnow, of the 
University of Heidelberg. 

The chief aim of the new edition of the Hebrew text is to furnish 
the philological foundation for our new translation of the Bible now in 
course of preparation. The edition of the Hebrew text exhibits the 
reconstructed text on the basis of which the new translation has been 
prepared by the qontributors. At the same time, it is hoped that the 
edition will prove useful for the class-room. It will save the instructor 
much time in giving in a brief and distinct form the critical analysis of 
the book in question. It will moreover have a most wholesome effect 
on the student, in forcing him to read unpointed Hebrew, f a practice 
which, unfortunately, is too much neglected in most of our Universities 
and Theological Seminaries. But, above all, I hope our new edition 
will become an indispensable help for all Hebraists who study the Old 
Testament from a critical point of view. It will show the student at a 
glance whether the received text is unquestionably correct, whether a 
passage is original or a subsequent addition. Thus it will, I think, place 
not only the historical but also the grammatical and lexicographical 
study of the Old Testament on a new basis. f A good deal of space is 
taken up in our Hebrew grammars and dictionaries with the explanation 
of unusual forms and words.§ Most of these will be found eliminated 
in our edition. 

The munificence of Jacob H. Schiff, Esq,, of New York, to whom 
Plarvard University is indebted for the new Semitic museum, has 
enabled us to place the new edition within the reach of all students. 
Though the work is perhaps the most sumptuously gotten up Hebrew 
book ever published, the parts will be sold, in handsome covers, at the 
nominal price of about $1.00. Bibliophiles will be glad to learn that 


* J?as GedicM von Hiob. Hebraischer Text, kritisch boarbeitet und uborsotzfc, 
nebat sachlicher und kritisclier Einleitung, von Adalbert Merx. Jena, 18Y], 

f We must remember that a pointed Semitic text prejudices the reader. 'The 
adding of the vowels is a semi-interpretation. 

$ Of. the remarks of Paul de Lagarde prefixed to the second part of his On'en- 
talia, Gottingen, 1880. 

§ Of. Stade’s LeJirlucJi der hehr. Grammatih (Leipzig, 1879), p. vi. 
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there will be an Edition de luxe, limited to 100 copies, printed on the 
most costly hand-made Dutch paper, in a beautiful ornamental binding 
specially designed for the work by Professor Stroehl, of Vienna, who 
also has designed the new ornamental headings and tail-pieces for the 
Hebrew text. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a few words about an objection 
that will most likely be raised against our new edition. Some people 
will say, I presume, that the critical analysis is more or less subjective, 
that there is not a general consensus of opinion concerning the depart- 
ures from the received text, even among the most competent Biblical 
scholars ; perhaps none save the editor of the book in question will 
believe in his reconstruction of the text. Now it is undoubtedly true 
that in a great many cases we cannot as yet give the final dictum of 
science. Like all progressive research, Biblical criticism is in a state 
of fluctuation. A student who uses our new edition must rely on his 
own judgment. We cannot expect to find the final solution of all diffi- 
culties at once. We must be satisfied to recognize the difficulties as 
such, to realize that the received text and the traditional order is not 
intact. If we do not always hit the mark in reconstructing the text, 
we may find soine comfort in the maxim, which I at least adhere to, 
that the probably right is preferable to the undoubtedly wrong. Ultra- 
conservatism bars all progress. A man who is afraid of making a mis- 
take had better not write on the Bible* — or, for that matter, on any * 
scientific subject at all. Nor do I think that honest work can do any 
harm to the cause of religion. It is a pity to think that faith and rea- 
son should be incompatible. Reason is a divine gift. Let us exercise 
it, but (as I stated in the first programme of our work)t with the vere- 
mndia due to the venerable documents which form the basis of our 
faith. 

2. On a modern reproduction of the eleventh tablet of the 
Babylonian Nimrod Epic and a new fragment of the Chaldean 
account of the Deluge ; by Professor Haupt, 

The Johns Hopkins Press has now on sale a few plaster casts of a 
modern reproduction of the Chaldean Flood Tablet, i. e. the eleventh 
tablet of the so-called Izdubar or Gilgameshf Legends, commonly 
known under the name of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic. The casts 
have been most carefully made by one of the modelers of the U. S. 


* Of. the conclusion of B. Duhm’s preface to his commentary on Isaiah 
(Gottingen, 1892), p, iv. 

f See Jolms Hopkins University Circulars, No. 98 (May, 1892), p. 89, § 16. 
f For the name Gilgames = Tilyanog (Ael. n. an. xii. 21), cf Dr. Oasanowicz’s 
note in No. 98 of the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, p. 9 1 . Mark Lidzbarski 
(ZA. vii. 110: cf. iUd. 321) suggests that the name of Nimrod’s ancestor ’^Icov&pog 
i, e. Zasisatra or Atramsis, may be identical with the Arabic , who lives 

at the confluence of die two great rivers ( : cf. Koran, 

Sura 18, v. 69 ff.). For the name Atraxasis see Beitrdge zur Assyridlogie, ii. 401. 
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National Museum, Washington, D. C., from a clay tablet which T 
caused to be prepared some months ago by Eev. Dr. Rudolf Zehnpfund, 
of Rosslau, near Dessau, Germany. The jdaster has been colored 
throughout so as to give the casts the appearance of real baked cunei- 
form clay tablets. The color is about the same as in the two fragments 
of the first column of the Flood Tablet (R^i2. 11. 390 and 383) which I 
discovered in 1882,* or in the fragment of the Daily Telegraph Collec- 
tion (D. T, 42), containing a different recension of the account of the 
Deluge, f 

Our tablet has the size of the largest Deluge fragment known in the 
Kouyunjik collection of the British Museum as K 2252. A diagram 
showing the dimensions of this fragment is given on p. 132 of my edi- 
tion. This fragment, which I refer to as Deluge Tablet A, has been 
pieced together out of about 20 small pieces. The reverse, for instance, 
is composed of 15 different pieces. J The text engraved on onr modern 
Flood Tablet is the same as the one given on plates 1 34-149 of my edi- 
tion. It is based on the fragments of 18 different copies^ of tlie Deluge 
Tablet now preserved in the British Museum. With the help of these 
duplicates the text can be almost completely restored. The only passa- 
ges where we have rather extensive lamnce now are in the lower part 
of the first column, and in the lines describing the building of the ves- 
sel in the upper part of the second column, as well as the lines 
describing the coming of the Flood in the lower parts of the second 
column ; the beginnings of some lines in the fifth column, and the ends 
of some lines in the first paragraph of the sixth column. Unless we 
recover some new fragments, we shall never be able to complete the 
text. 

I have reason to believe that there are still a number of unknown 
Deluge fragments in the collection of the British Museum. Mr. Theo. 
G. Pinches, than whom there is none more familiar with the treasures 
of the Assyrian collections in the British Museum, was kind enough to 
send me some time ago a new fragment of the Flood Tablet, which he 
discovered on August 12th, 1891. It bears the number 81. 2-4, 460, 
The collection 81. 2-4 (i. e. received at the British Museum April 2d. 
1881) seems to have come from the same place as the tablets of the 
Kouyunjik collection. || Mr. Pinches wrote me that he had not been 
able to find out whether the new piece joined any of the other Deluge 
fragments. I am inclined to think that it belongs to No. 64 on p. 128 
of my edition, i. e. 81, 2-4, 296 ; but of course, this can only be settled 
after an inspection of the two fragments. 


* See my ATclmdisclie Spraclie (Berlin, 1883), p. xli. 

f Of. Schrader’s kat^ 57, n. 2; Delitzsch, Assyr. Worterlucli, p. 143, ii. 12. 

\ See the engraving in Geo. Smifcli’s Chaldean Account of Genesin (Loudon, 1880), 
p. 9 (German ed. p. 10), or Kaulen’s Assyrian und Bahylonien (Freiburg, 1891), p. 
109. A now piece of the reverse, which was found a few yeans ago, is published 
on p. 124 of my edition. § Of. plates 95-131 of my edition. 

I Of. 0. Bezold, Die Thontafelsaminlimyen des British Museum., in the Sitzunys- 
berichte der Berliner Academic, phil.-liist. Olasse, July 5, 1888, p. 7, 51. 
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Hawpi^ Modern r&prodiiotion of the Nimrod Epic tablet 

The new fragment, though very small (e<x. If x I in.), contains 5 
variants to 11. 139-145 of my edition : viz., Ms instead of M-is in appalls 
‘ I beheld.’ 1. 139 ; the uprig'ht wedge for the preposition, a-na at the 
beginning of 1. 141 ; in 1. 143, the phonetic complement -a is omitted 
after the number 2 (= sand) ; in 1. 14o, we have the accusative xasm 
(character oak) instead of xashi ‘fifth,’* * * § If 81.2-4, 460 joins 81.2-4, 
290, the phiral kibrdti ‘ regions ’ would be written defective in 1. 139, 
just as the infinitive Jcasddi ‘arrival’ is written defective in 1.130 on 
81. 2-4, 296. Lines 143 and 144, as well as 11. 145 and 140, form but one 
line (iach on the new fragment, as well as on the Deluge Tablets A and 
(1" (and I).f 

These graphic variations are not of much consequence, but in 1, 140 
we read on the new fx*agment, instead of ana 12 ta-a-an Held nagH 
* after 12 double ho'urs'j; there appeax-ed an island a.na IJf- ta-a-an etc., 
i,e. ‘after 14 double hours there appeared ani.sland.’ The number 12 
is only preserved on Deluge Tablet B, i. e. K3375 (p. 109, 1, 31 of my 
edition). This variation is not surprising,; fragment I exhibits a num- 
ber of peculiar readings : e. g. ina ndrub nissdtiin 1. 126, and Sahbdsaptd- 
sunu instead of hatnid ; rddu after sdrn in 1. 129 ; and in 1. 139 a-ab-ba := 
tdmdia^l follows immediately after kibrdti. 

I give here a reproduction of the new fragment, based on the copy 
kindly sent me by Mr. Pinches. 



* Of. IV- 5, 22 ; xamt stands for xanku (IV-, additions ad pi. 60, 1. 5) = mmsu, 
just as mmsu ‘his naiuG’ occasionally appears as SuMu (IV^ 12, rev. 32, n. 20). 

f Of. p. 1.33 of my edition, 

j: See Jensen in his review of Tallquist’s Sptrache der Oontracte Mabund'id's, 
ZA. vi. 348. 

§ See Meissner, AUhahyl. Privatrecht (Leipzig, 18D3), p. 124. Of. the name of 
the Elamite city Fayttu (Delitzsch, Paradies, p. .324). 

I Deluge Tablet B has in 1. 1 33 appalsa-ona tdmata ‘ I beheld the sea.’ A and I, 
however, read tam-ma instead of ta-ma-ta, and this tam-ma cannot be explained 
as a maBcnline form of tdmdu {Beitr. z. Assyr. i. 135). I think it should be read 
ud-ma — ‘land.’ It is possible that we should also read wdmM instead 

otdmu ini. 119, udrmuM ana tUi U-it&r-ma, although the frequent occurrence 
of dme uMti etc. (Delitzsch, AW. 449) seems to be in favor of the reading '(Imu. 
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Our reproduction of the Flood Tablet is intended especially for use in 
academic classes, to enable students who have not access to ori|?inaI 
tablets to study the cuneiform writing. An accompanying statement 
gives explicit directions for the making and engraving of clay tablets, 
based on various experiments made by Dr. Zehnpfund, who is undoubt- 
edly the most skilful modern cuneiform scribe. He engraved, for 
instance, the cuneiform congratulatory tablet which the contributors 
of our Assyriologische BihlioihcJc presented to the head of the firm of 
J. C. Plinrichs, Leipzig, at the centennial anniversary of the iirm.* Ho 
also engraved the text of the legend of the demon katkr printed in the 
famous menu of the Stockholm Congress of Orientalists. f A photo- 
graph of this tablet will be published in the Transactions of the Con- 
gress. $ A copy of the Stockholm Congress tablet is exhibited in the 
museum of the University of Pennsylvania, as well as in the U. S.' 
National Museum. Some notes on the subject are published in the 
Report on the Section of Oriental Antiquities in the U, S. National 
Museum, printed in the Smithsonian Reports for 1890, p, 189. 

[Postscript. A note from Mr. Pinches, just received, informs me that 
my conjecture regarding the new Deluge fragment is right ; 81, 2-4, 
460 joins 81, 2-4, 296. Ana 14 ta-a-an in 1. 140 is also perfectly clear.] 

3, On recent studies in Hindu grammar ; by Professor 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

An abstract of this paper, which will appear in full elsewhere (in the 
Amer. Journal of Philology, vol. xiv.), is as follows : 

In May, 1884, I read before the Society a paper entitled “On the 
study of Hindu grammar and the study of Sanskrit” (it was ,pubiis]u?d 
in abstract in the Proceedings, and in full in the xhner. Journ. Philol . , 
vol. V.), intended to point out the true place and value of the gram- 
matical division of the Sanskrit literature. Since then have appeared 
a number of contributions to knowledge in that department, by two 
younger scholars, at that time unknown, and these it is proposed to 
examine briefly. 

The first, published in Bezzenberger’s Beitriige zur Kunde der indo- 
germanischen Spraohen, vols. x. and xi., 1886 and 1886, has for title 
“the case-system of the Hindu grammarians compared with the use of 
the cases in the Aitareya-Brahmana,” and is a doctorate-dissertation 
by B. Liebich (now privat-docent at Breslau). Its first part was a 
digest of Papini’s rules as to the case-uses, and was very welcome, as a 
contribution to the easier understanding of his treatment of one import- 
ant subject. In the second part, the author arranges under the Paninean 
scheme all the facts of case-use in the Brahmana mentioned ; a careful 

*0f. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 98, May, 1892, p. 92. 

f Menu du diner offert m VHP Congrh International des Orientalistes, Stook- 
holm, le 7 Sept. 1889. 

X I have seen, the photograph, but I do not know when the Transactions of the 
Semitic Section !*> will be published. I uuderstand that the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Stockholm Congress, containing the papers of the Islamitio ' 
Section I“, has just been issued. 
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and creditable piece of work. The results of the comparison are pre- 
cisely what we, knowing well the relation of the Brahmapa language 
to the classical language, should expect to find them ; there is gen- 
eral agreement, with plenty of special differences. Nothing indicates 
in tlie slightest degree any particular relation between Papini’s system 
and this text. The general conclusion is that the native case-syntax, in 
spite of its striking defects of theory, is a fairly good practical scheme ; 
the great grammarian conies out of the trial with credit. The author, 
however, mistakenly adds to his work the secondary title “ a contribu- 
tion to the syntax of the Sanskrit language,” and this it plainly is not ; 
wo see here another example of the too common misapprehension that 
what illustrates Papini casts light upon Sanskrit. Of the author’s own 
summary of results, the only item to be approved, as really following 
from the investigation, is that “the doctrine of Papini reposes upon a 
careful and acute observation of the actual language and this ought 
not to have required proof. Better, also, “of an actual language,” 
since Papini’s care and acuteness are less in question than the char- 
acter of the tongue he represents. That that tongue was especially a 
book-language, as the author’s further remarks seem to indicate that 
he regards it, is doubtless an untenable view. 

Four years later, in the same Journal (Bezzenberger’s Beitrage etc., 
vol. xvi., 1890), a kindred subject is taken up by Dr. R. Otto Franke 
{now privat-docent at Berlin), in a paper entitled “the case-system of 
Papini compared with the use of the cases in Pali and in the A§oka 
inscriptions.” The author builds upon Liebich’s foundation, looking 
in the later dialects mentioned for agreement with the Paninean 
scheme as drawn out by the latter, and finding as much as was reason- 
ably to be expected, besides, in other departments of syntax, a curious 
coincidence or two wMch were beyond expectation. As the ground is 
less worked over, his harvest of new facts is fuller than that of 
Liebich. His general views as to Papini and his Sanskrit seem open to 
criticism. He greatly exaggerates the importance of Iiiebioh’s articles, 
and writes as if it were possible for any reasonable persons to imagine 
that the Aitareya-Brahmana, or the Pali and the inscriptions, were the 
exclusive, or the principal, basis of Papini’s rules ; or that Papini may 
have “ collected the phenomena of very diverse dialects, and fused 
them together into an integral whole.” 

But the question as to what Papini’s language really was is approached 
again by Dr. Franke under the heading “ what is Sanskrit ?” in Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitrdge, vol. xvii. (1891 ; but the article is dated at the end 
Nov., 1889). The first half of the discussion turns on the question 
what Papini means by hhasd, and reaches the very plausible conclusion 
that it is no Prakrit, but unapproved Sanskrit. Of the second half the 
result is that “ Papini’s Sanskrit is accordingly in the main bhdsd,' 
And yet, on the other hand, it is neither hhasd nor a living language 
which is not very clear. It is quite unaccountable that these authors 
take no notice of the dramas, which set before us a state of things, 
unquestionably at one time a real one, when educated people talk 
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Sanskrit and uneducated Prakrit. That is precisely the present char- 
acter of Sanskrit, the sijoken and wi’itten tongue of the educated class ; 
that has been its character for over 2000 years ; and that must have 
been its character at the beginning, when the distinction of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit first arose. That it was originally a vernacular is a matter 
of course, though one soon stiffened and made somewhat unnatural by 
grammatical handling ; it was the tongue which Panini and his like 
themselves spoke, and which they thought alone worthy to be spokcm 
by others~of which, therefoi'e, they tried to lay down the laws. In 
his conspectus of the views of various scholars upon tln^ sixbject, 
Pfanke quotes a very old statement of Weber’s, to the effect that “ the 
development of Sanskiit and of the Prakrit dialects out of their ttom- 
mon source, the Indo-Aiyan mother'-tongue, went on with absolute 
contempoi’aneousness {vollstandig gleiclizeitig)." But this seems seieii- 
tiflcally untenable. It would imply, for example, that atta (or (vpjm) 
and dtmd, that and prahnipta, that hodu and bhavatn, and 

their like, are contemporaneous developments, while it is clear that the 
former in each case is the altered representative of the lattoi*, than 
which nothing older and more original is attainable even by linguistic 
inference on Indian soil. The great mass of Prakrit words, forms, 
constructions imply the corresponding Sanskrit ones as a stage through 
which f Irey have themselves passed. That here and there exceptions 
are met with, altered items of which the original is not found in Sans- 
krit, or is found in Vedic Sanskrit, is without any significance what- 
ever against the mass. The history of dialects shows no dialect 
descended m hloc from an older one, and such excei)tions miglit 
equally be relied on to prove Italian and French “ absolutely contem- 
poraneous ” with Latin. 

In the same year (1891), Dr. Liebich published a valuable collection of 
studies entitled “Panini : a contribution to the knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature and grammar” (8vo., 164 pp,). The first study, or chapter, 
deals with Papini’s period, reviewing briefly the opinions of scholars, 
and, without bringing forward new evidence, arriving at the date 
“after Buddha and before Ohrist” as a merely probable conclusion. 
The second treats of Panini’s chief successors and commentators, as to 
whom much the same chronological uncertainty prevails. The third 
is an attempt to find his place in the literature, by a new method, a sta- 
tistical one : the author counts off a thousand successive personal 
verb-forms in four works, the Aitareya-Brahmana, the Brhad-Aran- 
yaka, two Grhya-Sutras, and the Bhagavad-Gita, and applies to them 
the rules of the native grammar, to see how many and what of them 
are against rule. The test is made with creditable learning and indus- 
try, and the results are interesting, but really illustrative only, as 
bringing to light nothing that was not well known before. The mat- 
ter is one to which the statistical method is not very well suited ; this 
is decidedly more in place in the secondary inquiries i-aised in chapters 
six and seven, where it is cleverly shown thqt the last chapters of the 
Aitai'eya-Brahmapa are of later origin than the rest (as already 
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believed, on. other grounds), while the whole substance of the Byhad- 
Arantyaka is fairly homogeneous. It is much to be regretted that, 
instead of the acknowledgedly late Bhagavad-Gita, the author did not 
select as example of the epic language some part of the 'Mahabharata 
which could plausibly be regarded as belonging to its original nucleus. 
Tiie fourtli chapter, headed “ Papin i’s relation to the language of India, 
is chiefly made up of a review of the opinions of other scholars as to 
the jiosition of Panini’s Siinskrit among the dialects of India, the 
author adding a statement of the results of his statistical examination 
as his own view ; and lu' closes with a new and wholly unacceptable 
general clasKilication of the crntm; body of dialects. He makes three 
principal divisions : prc-cdassical, classical, and post-classical. To the 
first he assigns only the langiiage of the Vedic saiiihitas, the niantra- 
dialect ; the secoird he makes include the Brfihmana and Sutra lan- 
guage (which he had elsewhei'e shown to be notably older than Panini), 
together with “ the doctiane of Panini and in the thii'd he puts, 
along with the epic or extra-Paninean, all the literature which we 
have been accustomed to call “ classical,” by Kalidasa and the rest ! 
Liebich’s classical “doctrine of Papini” can only include, besides 
Ptlpiui’s grammar itself, what in my former paper I called “the non- 
existent grammarians’ dialect,” because uothing had ever been written 
in it ; Liebich now acknowledges that this and the real language of the 
literature even belong to different primary periods of the history of 
Indian language— which is more than I had ever ventured to claim ! 

Just half of Dr. Liebich’s volume is occupied by two so-called Appen- 
dixes, containing digests of the teachings of the native grammar in 
regard to the voice-inflection of the verbal roots (as active or middle or 
both), and to the formation of feminine declensional stems. These are, 
in my opinion, the substantially valuable part of the work, exemplify- 
ing what needs to be done for all the various subjects included in the 
grammar ; and tlie next step must be to compare the schemes with the 
fa(,!t6 of the literary language, in order to see what are the differences 
and to infer their reason. 

There is left for notice only the fifth chapter, in which the author 
attempts to answer the objections of my former paper to thrusting the 
grammarians’ Sanskrit on our attention in place of the real Sanskrit of 
the literature. The first point, that of the twelve hundred ungenuine 
roots in the dhdtupdtha, he, after the manner of the students of the 
native grammar in general, slips lightly over, with the suggestion of 
possible interpolations since Papini’s time— as if that relieved of respon- 
sibility the native grammatical system as it lies before us, or as if 
interpolation could explain the increase of eight or nine hundred root^ 
to over two thousand ! Till this increase is accounted for (if it ever 
can he), it becomes the admirers of the Hindu grammar to speak in 
humble tones. It is equally difficult to suppose that Papini should 
have accepted the whole list and that any one should have thrust in 
the false roots, undetected and unhindered, since his period. 

As to the middle periphrastic perfect and the middle preoative, Dr, 
Liebich says nothing that changes at all their aspect as stated by me ; 
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that they are formations "sporadic in the early language, and really 
extinct in. the later, but erected by the grammarians into a regular part 
of every verb-system.” And the same is true in its way of the second- 
ary passives. How much shadov? of excuse Papini may have had for 
giving to them the value he does is a secondary question. Prayoktdse 
at TS. ii. 6,3^ is, in my opinion, shown to be 1st sing., and not 2d, by 
the occurrence of te in the sentence with it ; the isolated and wholly 
anomalous ya^tahe of TA. i. 11. 4 may be conjectured to bo a corrupt 
reading, and the sole foundation of the gi-ammarians’ Ist singular. 

In excuse of Papini’s two rules (viii. 8, 78, 79) defining when dlivam 
and are to be used in 3d pi. mid., the author first suggests, without 
carrying out and either accepting or rejecting, the theory of a misinter- 
pretation by the later grammarians ; the sign in has two very diffei-ent 
possible meanings ; and it is uncertain what elements of the first rule are 
carried over by implication into the second. These ambiguities are to 
the discredit of the grammar ; especially the second, which is a per- 
vading one : in numberless cases we know not what a Paninean rule 
means until we know from the literature what it ought to mean, and 
then interpret it accordingly. Next it is pointed out that, after all, dh 
and dh are very little different, and perhaps Papini’s ear failed some- 
times to distinguish them properly I This virtually gives away the 
whole case, making Papini’s word worthless not only here but in every 
other question of euphony ; even I have never charged him with any- 
thing so bad as that. Finally, Liebich doubts of the connection of cause 
and effect in matters of language ; we might properly expect to find 
dh sometimes without any reason for it. The utter futility of the whole 
reply is palpable. Panini lays down a distinct statement as to when 
dh and when ^/i is to be used ; and he makes the difference depend 
upon a circumstance which evidently can have no bearing upon it ; and 
all the (few) facts of the literature are against him. As for his 
inclusion of the perfect ending dhx^e in the same rule, that could have 
reason only if the original and proper form- of the endings were sdhvam 
and sdhve ; and, if that were so, we should find dh in forms of the pres- 
ent-system also. 

Passing over certain topics in my paper (the most important of them 
being the grammarians’ derivation of the reduplicated aorist from tlie 
causative stem instead of from the root), Dr. Liebich takes up finally 
the defense of Panini’s classification of compounds, and especially of 
the so-called avyaylhhdva class of adverbial compounds, regarded as 
primary, and coSrdinate with copulative, determinative, and possessive. 
According to him, the true fundamental principle of classification is 
furnished by the syntactical relation of the two members of the com- 
pound to one another : in the determinatives, the former member is 
dependent on the latter ; in the copulatives, both are coordinate ; in 
the possessives, both are alike dependent on a word outside the com- 
pound, which they qualify adjectively ; then, finally, in the adverbial 
(e. g. atimatram ‘ excessively,’ tvomafi ‘beyond’ andmdtrd ‘ measure’), 
the latter* member is dependent on the former. Calling the dej)endent 
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eleiueiit miruH and tlie othei' plufs, we thus have the scheme minns- 
plm, phiH-phis, 111 mvs-mi nils, ixud idm-vdmis, which is plainly exhaus- 
tive : no more are iKwsible ; no fewer are consistent with complete- 
ness. The scheme is thus drawn out hy .some of the later grammarians, 
though not expressly hy Panini himself ; but Liebich is confident that 
the latter knew and acknowledged it, being liiudercd from its full 
adoption hy considerations of brevity: hi-evity, it may be added, being 
in his text-book well known to be the leading consideration, to which 
everything else is to be saeriliced — to ns hardly a recommendation of 
the work. But it has never been found, I believe, that the facts of 
language could be successfully tnaited ma, thematically ; and so it seems 
to he here. There is no such thing as a class of compounds, 

ami ])erhaj)K Panini was acuter than his suecessors (including our 
author) in seeing that this is the case. Not that there is wo plmmiimis 
relation Ijetween the (ihnnents of at l-mfi train ; hut so there is a minus- 
pto relation between those <»f the j»os.4e,ysivo mahulidhii ‘having great 
anus.’ As the conversion of the latter to adjective value over-rides 
the internal relation and makes the whole niinus-miims, so does also 
the eonvorsiun of the former to adverb value. (Jailing the adjective- 
making influence a, and the adverb-making b, then, if iminus-plus}'^ = 
‘iiumia-iiiiiiuif, certainly — miuus-minns as well. In very 

fact, however, atwidtmm is the atlverbially used accus. neut. of the 
adjective atinmtra ‘excessive’; and so, I confidently hold, are by 
origin all its fellows ; and the avyayUihfwa, stands at a double remove 
from plus-minus value. The asserted primary class is not even a sub- 
class, but only one group in a list of utterly heterogeneous character. 

At the close of his chaptw-. Dr, Liehich, conceiving himself to have 
refuted me every where', comi)as.siouate.s me for not having made a 
hai)pier selection of points for objection. I, on the contrary, feel quite 
satisfied with them, as having withstood undamaged ail his attacks ; 
but I am willing to add one more, which, indeed, he ui-geson my atten- 
tion. He, namely, lifts up hands of hoi-i’or (p, (!l) at me for pronounc- 
ing (in my Skt. Gr.) something “barbarous” which Papini teaches. 
The matter alluded to is the formation of comparative and superlative 
I)redi cations by adverbial endings : thus, daddti ‘ he gives,’ daddiita- 
rdm ‘ he gives more,’ dadfditavidm ‘ he gives most ’-—precisely as if one 
were to say in Greek didion/Ttpov, SiduamiTov. It may be maintained, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that such formations, no 
matter who authorizes them, are horrible barbarisms, offenses against 
the proju-ieties of universal Indo-European siieeoh. The total absence of 
anything even suggesting their possibility in the pre-Paninean language, 
and their great rarity later, among writei-s to whom a rule of Papini 
is as the oracle of a god, shows sufficiently that they are not real. 
Doubtless they were jocose or highly slangy modes of expression, which 
some unexplainable freak led Papini to sanction. 

Liebicli’s Panini is reviewed by Dr, Franke at considerable length in 
the Qott. Oel. Anzeigen for 1891 (pp. 951 fif.), though less in the way 
of a detailed examination and criticism of its statements and opin- 
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ions than of an independent discussion of some of tlie points involved. 
Many pages, however, ai’e expended upon Piliiini’s classification of the 
comp)oxinds ; and here the critic by no means supports Liebich’s views, 
but rather takes my side, and helps to expose the superficialities and 
incongruities of Panini’s treatment of the subject. In other respects 
the notice is a laudatory one, going so far as to “ thoroughly approve;,” 
as “very successful,” Liebich’s special pleadings respecting the ending 
(Ihvani — including, we must suppose, the suggestion of Papini’s defec;- 
tive ear, and the denial of a connection between cause and elfcct in 
Sanski'it euphony. It even adds a further argument of a liki; chara<!tc;r : 
that in Prakrit (f,h sometimes takes the place of dli, and that Prakritic 
changes sometimes work their way into Sanskrit. So in Pnlkrit, anil 
on a very large scale, becomes %!■; Imt that would hardly support a 
Hindu grammarian who should teach that a r altered the next follow- 
ing n to n only when itself preceded by cicrtain specified sounds. The 
question of the twelve hundred false roots Frankc passes over with the 
same cautious carelessness as Liebich, as if it were a matter of no real 
account. 

The last publication we have to notice is again by Liebich, a small 
volume (8vo, pi). xl, 80, Breslau, 1892), entitled “Two chai)ters of the 
Kagika.” It contains a simple translation of the exposition given 
by that esteemed and authoritative commentary for the rules of Papin i 
that concern compounds ; and there is prefixed an ample introduction, 
in which the absolute four-fold classification, spoken of above, is drawn 
out, illustrated, and defended much more fully than in the same 
author’s Pdijim. This introduction, though dated later, must probably 
have been prepared and printed earlier than Franke’s criticism of tlic 
Pdvini, for the author could otherwise hardly have so ignored thi; 
rejection of the theory by his fellow i)artimn of the Hindu grammar. 
The volume is valuable as smoothing the way a little to the compre- 
hension of Papini for those who shall approach it hereafter ; biit its 
method is a narrowly restricted one ; it reHains from all attempts at 
independent explanation, and yet more from all criticism. It is con- 
tent, for example, to report without a word of comment the two discord- 
ant interpretations which are offered by the Kagika for the extremely 
diflacult introductory rule, and which plainly indicate that it did not 
itself quite know what the rule was meant to say. No one can well 
fail to be repelled by the fantastic obscurity with which the subject of 
compounds is presented in these chapters ; and we have seen above 
that the underlying theory is a very defective one : how absurd, then, 
to require that students of Sanskrit should derive from such .sources 
their knowledge of Sanskrit composition ! 

I would by no means say anything to discourage the stiidy of Papini ; 
it is highly important and extremely interesting, and might well absorb 
more of the labor of the present genei'ation of scholars than is given 
to it. But I would have it followed in a different sj)irit and a different 
method. It should be completely abandoned as the means by which 
we are to learn Sanskrit. For what the literature contains the liter- 
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ature itself siilFices ; we can understand and present it vastly better 
than Panini could. It is the residuum of peculiar material involved in 
his grammar that we shall value, and the attempt must be to separate 
that from the rest of the mass. And the study should be made a truly 
progressive one, part after i^art of the native system being worked out 
to the last possible degree and the results recorded, so that it shall not 
be necessary for each generation to begin .anew the tedious and unre- 
warding task. 

4. Announcement of an edition of the Jainiiniya or Talava- 
kara irjjanishad-Brrihmuna ; by Dr, llanns Oertcl, of Yale 
University, New Ifaven, (Junn. 

Dr. Oertel gave a l)rief a(!e.ount of Burneirs discovery in Southern 
India of Urantham maiuiscriids of the JaimiiiTya or Talavakara Brah- 
luana (of which the Uj)anisluwl-Bi'rihumna forms the fourth or con- 
cluding book), and of bis sending them to Professor Whitney, by 
whom, with the lielp of other scholars, they were copied and collated 
(see Proceedings for May, 188S, Journal, vol. xi., p. cxliv). The fifteen 
years since elapsed have failed to bring to light any new material. 
Under these drcmnstances, it does not seem prematura to make i)ublic 
that part of the Biallnuaua whose text is least cori'upt — the only part 
of the extensive work which admits of being edited in full, namely the 
Upanishad-Brrihmana. All the manuscriiits are very inaccurate, and 
tliey also evidently go back to the same faixlty archetype, so that in 
many passages they present the same corrupt and unintelligible text. 
Such passages are most numerous in the first chapter (adhydya). It 
may be hoped that, the text being made accessible, difficulties which 
must now be left unsolved will be at least in part removed by further 
comi)arison with other texts and by skilled conjecture. 

Tluj work is divided into four chapters. Each of the first three has a 
colophon, and the last three sections (khmpM) of the third are a vanga. 
The last chapter is made up of heterogeneous material. It opens with 
three seetious of mantra. The last two sections of the ninth division 
{(inmidka) are again a vanga. Then follows the Keua-Upanishad, in 
four sections, one division ; and two more divisions end the chapter and 
the work proper ; the drneya-brdhmana, published as a separate work 
by Burnell, comes after and ends the manuscript. 

In general, the contents of the Upanishad-Brahmana are of one class 
with those of other similar works. Of most interest to us, perhaps, is 
the legendary material. For more than a dozen legends corresponding 
ones are found in other texts already published, with more or less of 
resemblance and divergence. Of others, to which no parallels have 
been discovered elsewhere, perhaps the most notable is the stoi*y of 
Uccaiggravas Kaupayeya, king of the Kurus, and his friend Kegin 
Darbhya : “ They were dear to each other, and then XTccaiggravas Dar- 
bhya departed from this world. When he had departed, Kegin 
Darbhya went hunting in order to get rid of his gloomy thoughts. 
While he was roaming about. Uccaiggravas stood before him. ‘ Am I 
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crazy, or do I know thee,’ said Kegin to him. He answered : ‘ Thou 
art not crazy ; thou kuowoat me ; I am he whom thou thinkest me to 
he.’ ” And he goes on to explain that he has conui back to comfort 
and instruct his friend. “Ke(j‘in said: ‘Reverend .sir, let me now 
embrace thee but, when he tried to embrace him, he e.scajied him. as 
if one wei’e to approach smoke, or wind, or space, or the gleam of fire, 
or water ; he could not take hold of him for an embrace. He said : 
‘Truly, what appearance thou hadst formerly, that aiijiearance thou 
hast even now ; yet I cannot take hold of thee for a.n embrace.’ ” 
And then the king informs him that he has shaken olf his corporeal 
body because a Brahman knowing the mnum which Prajapati re- 
vealed to his dear son Patanga sang for him the nUgltJia. Thereupon 
Kegin seeks in vain among the Brahman-])riests of the Ivurus and Pail- 
calas for a knower of this afumtii, till at length he meids PiTitpla 
Bhrdla, who answers his questions correctly, and whom lu* choo.seK as 
udgdtar for his twelve-day sacrifice. 

Bhrgu and Naciketas visit the other world : l»ut no further exatnjile 
is known in Vedic literature of an inhabitant of the other world who 
returns to this in order to comfort and instruct a friend. 

The edition will comprise : 1. The transliterated text, with full list of 
various readings ; 2. a purely philological, literal translation ; 8. notes, 
chiefly references to parallel passages ; 4. indexes of names, quotations, 
and the more important grammatical and lexical points. 

5. The influences of Hindu tliought on Maniehicism ; by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, of St. Louis, Mo, 

The Manichsean religion, which was promulgated by Mani, a Persian, 
in the third century of our era, and which spread raiiidly from Babylon 
to the east a.s far as China and westward with the Roman Empire, is 
an admirable example of the syncretic method of thought of that age. 
It is the deliberate attempt of a religious reformer to fusc^ into om^ 
homogeneous systenr Zoroastrianism and Christianity, the two relig- 
ions then struggling for supremacy on the borderlatiid of the Persian 
Empire. Probably the Zoroastx-ianism 'which forms the backgrotnul of 
his syncrasis is tinged with the Semitic superstitions prevalent in 
Assyria ; certainly the Christian elements ado})ted are gnostic rather 
than orthodox. Banr and several of the later liistoi’ians have endeav- 
ored— unsuccessfully, as I think — to show that the Christian, elements 
are not an integral part of Maniclneisjn, but rather nominal additions 
to an ethnic religion already complete in itself. Such a view appears 
to me altogether to miss the true spirit of Milni’s purpose, and of the 
manner of tliought of his age. Howevei-, it remains conceded by all 
that in one way or another Manichaiism is put together out of Persian 
and Christian elements. 

The influence of Hindu thought, and of Buddhism in particular, on 
this religion is more a matter of dispute. The great historians have 
expressed different views on the subject. Geyler, in his dissertation 
iQer Manidiceismus mid sein Verhdltnissziim Btiddhismus, merely enum- 
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erates a mimber of detacher! correspondeBces in details of faith and 
practice. Unfortunately, the publication by Fliigel of the portion of 
the Flhnst of Muhammad ben Ishak bearing on Manichaeism naturally 
fosters such a method of comparison. The Arabian encyclopedist 
adds a number of details to our knowledge of the more extravagant side 
of the heresy, but in a manner which tends to draw the student away 
from the nrore philosophittal presentation by St. Augustin, on whom 
Raur and tluj earlier historians had mainly to depend. What I wish 
to eHtablisb is brietly this ; First, that Mani was iniluenced not by 
Buddhism alone, but by that whole movement of Hindu thought of 
wliie.h Buddhism is a singh; j)art ; and, secondly, that this influence is 
seen not sf> much in the addidon of luuv rites and dogmas borrowed 
from Buddhism as in the subtle .spij'it of India tborougbly permeating 
tluwe a,b-ea,dy ado})te<l from l‘er.sia,n and ( diristian souiv'-es. 

In approacdiing tliis ({uestion, two a.venues of information must be 
considered : to wit, historical tradition and internal evidence. As 
might be expected, historical statenumts on such a subject are sug- 
gestive but c'xtremely vague. It is recorded however in the Fihrisi 
that Maul traveled for forty years, visiting the Hindus, the Chinese, 
and the inhabitants of Chorasan. Borne tradition also of the Bud- 
dhistic source.s from which he drew seems to have lingered in the 
minds of the early chroniclers ; and, as so often happens, these abstract 
ideas hecame personifled, and figure with fabulous names among the 
followers of the reformer. It is not iny intention here to discuss this 
side of the tiuestion. The following brief quotation from Eenan’s 
HMoire deft Lungnm SeniUigneft mma up the matter admirably : “ Bud- 
das figure tantdt comme maitre, taiitdt coimne disciple de Mauds ; 
Beythianus (Qakyai'), le pi'opagateur clu Maniclieisme en Occident, 
voyage dans ITnde ; erilin les auteurs arabes designent tous comme 
fondateur du Babismo un persounage du nom de Budasp ou Budasf. 
II n’ost pas impossible (pre i'Evangile cle Manes, ou I’Evangile selon 
Baint Thomas, ne fflt quelque soutra bouddhique, le nom de Golama 
etant dov(>nu mm OtMuv.” 

On the other hand, internal evidence, drawn from a study of the 
religions themselves, justifies a more positive view of their relationship. 
It has been remarked that Hindu thought moves in cycles. Certainly, 
during the centuries just before and after our era, we see such a wave 
of thought sweep over India, changing the whole religious and intel- 
lectual life of the people. The Bankhya philosophy. Buddhism, Jainism, 
and the Krishna cult apparently arose and developed side by side, beijig 
the various aspects of one great revolution. Their points of contact 
are numerous and essential ; and doubtless, if the complete literature of 
the time were at our command, their origin and growth would show still 
more striking phases of resemblance. Now details of belief and wor- 
ship may be detected in Manichmism which appear to he borrowed 
from one and another of these cults ; but beyond this there is yet a 
deeper influence clearly perceptible. Mam, we must believe, spent a 
number of years in northern India, traveling far and wide. We know, 
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too, from the Flhrint that the conception of his religious reform was 
already in his mind wlien he set forth from Assyria, Accordingly, we 
should expect to find traces of Hindu thought not so much in tin* 
framework of his system and in the details of construction as in the 
general tone and coloring of the whole. It is scarcely })OHKihle to 
believe that an earnest searcher after the truth should liave b(H*n for 
years under the influence of this tremendous moral and intellectual 
ferment without hearing away just such traces of it in his mind. In 
the same way the philosojihic student even of to-day who reacdies this 
old Hindu life through the dust of dictionaries, altlumgh his intellect- 
ual credo is not altered by the study, linds perhaps that a petniliar sja'Il 
is laid over his wholes manner of thought. 

An examination of the doctrines of Maui nuikes this (mnjecdurf* a 
certainty. The influence of Hindu thought is soon to h(^ secondary a,nd 
yet very profound. Dogmas already received are given a deeper mcaining, 
and forms already ado]>ted take on a new and under signifi<;an(it\ Thus 
Manichmism starts with the Zoroastrian conception of two t! 0 -eternal 
and hostile powers, of good and of evil, of light and of darkness. 
Now, in the Persian books, Ahriman opposes the god of light at every 
point, to be sure ; yet creation was originally good, and the evil works 
of Ahriman are a later corruxjtion. In the Bundahish (xv. 6), we are 
even told that Mashya and Mashydi first believed that the world was 
created by Ormazd, and that afterwards they believed Ahriman to be 
the creator. From this falsehood Ahriman received his first joy. By 
this falsehood they both became riarwunds, and their souls shall remain 
in hell even unto the resurrection. Aji Dahaka, the great dmgon, was 
expressly created by Ahriman to destroy the handiwork of the god of 
light. The material world is primarily righteous ; and it is the iii’st 
duty of man to support asha, the existing order of things, against the. 
assaults of the demons. Here the influence of Hindu conceptions on 
Manichaeism is evident. The struggle between Mani’s god of light and 
Eblis, the prince of darkness, becomes more intimate and far-reaching. 
The contest is no longer carried on in a neutral region between the two 
opposing poAvers, like two armies in battle array, but is waged in every 
particle of matter between the two natures contained within it. 

The contest comes about in this way : The regnum lucis is threatened 
with invasion by the primipe^ tenehranim, who from the dark abyss 
behold its glory and are enamored of it. An emanation of God, called 
the Primus Homo, descends into tlie dej)ths to combat them. The five 
gross material elements belong to the regnum tenehrarum ; and to 
oppose these he first arms himself with a panoply of the five liner ele- 
ments representing the spiritual counterpart of these— an idea probably 
suggested by the Sankhyan theory of the five tanmdtras and the five 
mahcibhutas. He is for the time overwhelmed by Eblis. or Saclas, as 
the demon is sometimes called ; part of his panoply is rent away from 
him, and out of the union of these finer elements, or soul, with the 
gross matter of the regnum tenehrarum springs the existing order of 
things, the soul being held by force in the bonds of matter, and giving it 
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I'oriu aiul life. Creation is then essentially a work of evil ; matter 
as in all the phases of the Hindu cycle of thought, is altogether base ; 
and the gi'eat struggle now waging is the effort of the imprisoned soul, 
or emanation of light, to free itself from the bondage of the world. It 
is to ]je noticed however that Mani’s conception of evil, although deep- 
inicd and spiritualized by Indian inystici.sni, remains primarily Persian. 
Evil for liim is an actual and active laanciple, eternal in its nature, and 
far removed from maytl, or mere illusion. 

Tlui process of redemption is the point of eontacf with Cliristianity. 
and from now on our heresy w ill he found Christian rather than Persian. 
In other words, Mani’s system may he divided into two great periods, 
one of involution, or mingling of .spirit and matter, adopted from 
Zoroastriun sources ; and the second of (U'olution, or the separation of 
spirit and mailer, borrowed (‘hiefly from the Christian faith. This 
division is not, of cours(\ a, liard-and-fast one, hut in the main makes 
evident the nature of the syncrasi.s. In this .second part of the system, 
Christian ideas are modified by Hindu thought in a manner pi'ecisely 
similar to the prtjcess already described. The Christian terminology 
and ritual are maintained, but the mission of the Christos is deepened 
and extended. The labor of salvation is no longer confined to the 
action of a man or godnn an living his life in Palestine, but becomes the 
cosmic struggle ot the WelUjeht striving ui)ward towmrd deliverance. 
It is the Buddhist or Jaina conception of the progress toward release 
aided onward by the appearance of the Enlightener. St. Paul’s mysti- 
cal utteramie, “The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together,” makes it easy to understand how such Hindu noticms could be 
involved in Christian terminology ; and the conclusion of this same 
passHgo, “until now , , . waiting for the adoption, to tvit the 

r(Klemption of our body,” shows at the same time how far-reaching was 
the change wrought by the influence of India. A brief survey of the 
Maniohman Christology will make the subject plainer. 

Mfuii distinguishes bet ween the Christos and Jesus. Tlie general name 
of the emanation from the kingdom of light is the Priviun Homo ; this 
is I't'garcled in two ways, as a passive principle iraOr/nid/) suffer- 

ing the bondage of the world, and as an active principle (6hva,uig 
(hjntavi)}iid/) effecting its owm deliverance. Now the former is called the 
Jpsius patibilis, while the latter is the Chridos. When the world was 
created out of the union of the spiritual Prmus Homo and the. mate- 
I’ial regnum tenehrarmn, the purest portion of the mixture, that con- 
taining the most light, was placed in the sky as the sun and moon. 
Their light, togetlier with the atmosphere (which is the Holy Ghost), 
acting on the earth, produces life ; life is the struggle of the imprisoned 
soul upwards toward reabsorption into the kingdom of light. In this 
process the sun and moon, the life-giving light (called also the Primus 
Homo, the Son of God), are the Christos the spirit dormant in the 
earth and awakened by their touch is the Jestcs patibilis. Every tree 
that expands its leaves in the warm breath of heaven, every flower that 
paints its blossoms with the colors of the sky, is only an expression of 
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the u])wartl striving of the weaxy WdtgciHt. .So the agony of tlui 
crucifixion bec-ame symbolical of the uuiverwal passion, mul J(*.sus was 
said to be oinni mtipenana ex. ligiio. The feeling wliich inspired this 
concejition of tlxe suffering Jesus is Ixaiutifully told in that stanza oi 
Omar Khayyam : 

’ Now the New Year reviviixg old Desires, 

The thoughtful Soul to .Solitude, retii’es, 

Whexa* the White Hand of Moses on the Bough 
Puts out, and Jesus from the (Jrotmd suspirt's. 

Now when tlx' demons of (wil He(! that the light which they possi'SH is 
thus gradually withdrawn from them, they are tlirown into despair. 
They conspire among timinselves, and, by a (nirious proct'ss of procrea- 
ting and then devouring their olfspring, produce man, who contains the 
qxxintessence of all the spiritual light I’emaining to them. Adam is be- 
gotten by .Saclas and Nebi'od, their leaders, in the likeness of the Prhnnn 
Homo. He is given the gloi'y of the world, is made the inictrocosm or 
counterpart of the universe, that by the excelhiuceof his nature, as by a 
bait, the Soul may be allured to remain in the body. He is created by 
the lust of the demons ; his own fall consists in succumbing to the 
seductions of the flesh ; and through the process of genei-ation the spirit 
is still held a bond-slave in the woidd, passing from father to son. As 
the Christos acting in the sun awakens the inanimate earth, so too he 
appears as a man among men, as Jesus of Nazareth, teaching the way 
of salvation. Release comes only with the cessation of desire, and this 
again is brought about only through the true knowledge, or Gmxsis, 
imparted by the .Savior. lu all this we see strong traces of the. Zoroas- 
trian sun-worship, as might be expected. The Christos representtul (is 
distentus per solem hmamqne jxoints at once to Mithru, the .sun-god and 
mediator. But the significant modifloation comes rather from India. 
The whole conception of Christ’s mission is changed ; and tlu^ labor of 
his life is to proclaim the way of release to the spirit already groping 
upward, rather than to act as mediator between man and God. His • 
incarnation is only one brief event in the long struggle of Jesus aixd the 
Christos. In accordance with this, the doctrine of Docetism was im- 
ported from India, either directly or through the earlier Gnostic sects. 
Docetism is a traxxsparent adaptation of the Hindu Maya which ixlays so 
important a r61e in Indian philosophy, in later Buddhism, and in the 
Krishna cult. A single quotation from the Bhdgavata Purdija or the 
Lotus of the True Laio would show the close resemblance of these doc- 
trines— and might at the same time throw light on the vexed question 
of borrowing between Christianity and the Krishna cult ; for surely no 
one would care to maintain that Miiya is a western conception, origi- 
nating in Gnostic Docetism. For instance, we read in the Bhdgavata 
Purdna (iii. 15. 5, cited by Senart) “ It is through his Miiya, by means 
of Maya, that Bhagavant has taken on himself a body and in the 
Lotus of the True Law (chap, xv., SBE. xxi. B()2) it is written : “The 
Tatbagata who so long ago was perfectly enliglitened is unlimited in 
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the duration of liia life ; he is everlastiiig. Without being extinct, the 
Tathiigata makes a show of extinction, on behalf of those who have to 
be educated."’ Precisely the same words might be used to exi)ress the 
Gnostic and Manichtean doctrine of the Christ. 

St) too the dogma of sin as consisting in desire instead of disobedience, 
and, in accordance with this, the resulting system of ethics, are dis- 
tinctly Hindu. The chief duty of man is to abstain from satisfactif)n 
of the desires of whatever sort, that he ntay not plunge the soul still 
deeper in the slough of sonse. Marriage was abhorred as evil above all 
things, in flagrant contradiction of PersiaTi and orthodox Christian 
views. In, the constitution of the Manicluean church we see the same 
principles at work. This was divided into two bodies, the deetl {or 
tFAow) and tb(^ (mdUotrs, in imitation of the orthodox chureh,the(«t(K- 
lores taking the place of the catocluuuens. At lirst one might he 
tempted to consider the word auditor as a direct translation of tlie 
Buddhist ^•rdvaJea ; hut the latter in his duties corresponds perfectly to 
the electus and not to the auditor. Furthermore, the adoption of 
Christian sacraments shows that the church was organized after west- 
ern models rather than Indian ; and yet the essential moaning of the 
organization leads us at once to the great Hindu religions of the time. 
The chief duty t)f the elect, besides chastity, was ahinsd, carried almost 
to the extremities found among the Jaiuas. The whole purport of their 
life, not to go into details, reminds us more of the Bhik^ns and Nir- 
gi'anthas than of airything in Western mtinners. Furthermore, the 
principal duty of the auditors is precisely that of the Buddhist Ujnisakas. 
Their connection with the elect consisted mainly in providing the latter 
with food, in order that these might be saveil the awful sin of destroy- 
ing even vegetable life. Like the UjtCisalcas, too, the auditors were 
allowed to marry and mingle with the world. At death the souls of 
the elect were traixsporfccd up to the kingdom of light, into a state of 
being not unlike the Nirviina of the Jainas, and ])ossibly of the Bud- 
dhists. The auditors passed through a long series of transmigrations, 
while the wicked were cast into hell. Metempsychosis plays a cotn- 
paratively subordinate part in the Manichamn faith, hut shows never- 
theless how profound was the influence of India on the whole system. 

Certain of the Christian sacraments, as has been mentioned, were 
accepted by the Manichmans. Of their manner of baptism we know 
little ; but the Eucharist received among them the same curious modi- 
fication. As the Jems patihilis was said to be crucified in every plant, 
so the faithful were supixosed to xxartake of the body axid blood of Jesus 
at every meal, for they ate only vegetable food. — But it is not my pur- 
pose here to go into the details of the Manichasan syncrasis, or to insti- 
tute any such minute comparison. Sufficient has been said, I hope, to 
indicate how tho real influence of Hindu thought on Manicliaeism is to 
be found in the extension and modification of the whole body of dog- 
mas and rites brought together from Persian and Christian sources, 
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6. The plural with proiioiniiial suffixes in Assyrian and 
Hebrew ; by Mr. George A. Reisner, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Ill the inscriptions of the time of Hammu-rabi there are traces of a 
diptote declension of the plural: viz., nom. u ifi'i), and gen. i (tP). 
The plural in n occurs four times, as follows : Biling. Insc. H. Col. ii., 
line 9, ni-hi ra-ap-M-txim ; Oyl. Inse. H. Col. i., line 

7, and also Col. ii., line 4, mmi m a-na M-ir Sh. n if. td-ba ; 

Samsu-iluna, Col. iii., lino 1, m/u-iiarA>i-xi sar-rn4i-y(i. Tlu' first three 
are plainly nominatives ; and the last one, I think, is as plainly a noni- 
inative-absoluto, such as occurs often in Assyrian. 

It is true that this evidence is meager ; but it is uniform, and it is 
supported in a measure by the contract tablets : of. Meissner, B. z. 
Altbab. PrivatrecM, No. 48, line 25, M4m-tnm kt Mar-ilu- 

Mar-tu i-na bah ihi Nin-mar-ki Ihi-ha-ni lu-xt, mn-ra a-mi-kxi u-hi-xnu 
ik-bu-u-via, kiram u bitam a-na Ilu-ba-ni xi-bi-ru ; No. 78, lines 4-7, 
a-na ta-az-M-tim da-a-a-ni ik-hi-du-u-ma a-na hit ilu SaniaH i-rn-lm-u- 
ma i-na bit SamaS da-a-a-mi di-nam u-Sa-hi-zu-u-hi-nu-ti-ma. Several 
times also a plural in a seems to bo used as a nominative absolute. 
Of. No, 77, line 1, 5 GAN eHim bi-ri-a-tum ; and No. 24, line 1, I 4.0 
na-aS-pa-ku-tum, where a sentence intervenes before the rest of the 
tablet. 

The evidence is confirmed by the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, which con- 
tain the following examples: Berlin VA. Th. 152 (Wincklei-, No. 8), 
line 11, xoni-ma-a ki-i ah-lni-ni it-ti a-lia-mi-iS ni-i-mi lu f.a-ba-xin, ‘Bay- 
ing, as our fathers (wei-e) with one another, we, let us be friendly 
line 18, i-na-an-na damkar-pl-u-a, hi itti Alni-ta-a-hn ti-bu-a, i-na niutn 
Ki-na-ak-ld a-na M-ma-a-tiit-ta-ak-lu-xi ; Berlin VA. Th. 151 (Winckler, 
No. 6), back, line 4, Sum-ma la-bi-ni-tum ya-u-nu ihhi-ti li-il - . . . . , ‘ If 
there are no old ones, let [them take?] new ones’ (acc.) ; Berlin, 
unnumbered (Winckler, No, 3), line 14, as^aUi-pl ba-na-tum i-ba-ahhi ; 
and line 24, binatu-pl-u-a i-ba-ahhi-a; Bulaq 28179 (Winckler, No. 9), 
back, line 10, ma-ta-tum ru-ka-timi ni-i-nu, ‘ Distant countries (are) wc! 
(ours).’ These are all apparently nominatives. Once, in (London 81) 
P.S.B.A. vol. X., p. 662, front, line 19, the word gab-bi-hi-nu occurs as 
a plural nominative agreeing with Ku-na-ha-a-n. Besides these exam- 
ples, there are no other nominative plui-ala in these tablets. Once also, 
Winckler, No. 7, line 37, the phrase Mv-ra-ni ma-ah-ra-nn-nia is a gen- 
itive. Everywhere else, the genitive and accusative end in i. Cf. also 
Agum-kakrimi, col. vii., line 19, ir-bi-tu. 

To sum up, then, I conclude that, in the time of Hammu-rabi and for 
some time after that, the plural in Assyrian was declined after the dip- 
tote scheme, like the Arabic sound-plurals. Later, however, the dis- 
tinction between the u and the i case was lost. 

Further, with the pronominal suffixes, these terminations xc and i 
are retained— see the examples above. So, later, when the distinction 
between the u case and the i case was lost, i + the pronominal suffix is 
found in all cases with both feminine and masculine. Now, comparing 
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this witli the Hebrew, we find that there too the plural, whether fem- 
inine or masculine, with pronouiinal suffixes, ends in i. And I wish to 
suggest a similar process of development in Hebrew to that which has 
taken place in Assyrian. First, then, whetlier the feminine in u~% is 
originally made simply by analogy from the masculine or irot, the 
Hebrew feminine ^ni — — with x)ronominaI suffixes goes back to a 
real usage of this full form without the pronominal suffixes. Second, 

this full form is desc;ended from a diptote declension of the 

plural (masculine and feminine) in n~i, Axid, finally, this makes prob- 
able a geiuual Semitic diptote declension in the plural at a somewhat 
lairiy stage in tlu! development of the language. 


'7. On the, so-called Chain of Oausation of the Buddhists ; hy 
Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Camhridge, Mass. 

“ Chain of Causation ” is tln^ title given by Occidental students to the 
formula whieli embodies the Buddha’s elfort to account for the origin 
of evil. The formula itself is as follows : “On Ignoi’ance depend the 
sa?hkhfmis ; on the saihhhCiras depends Consciousness ; on Conscious- 
ness depends Naxne-and-E’orm ; on Name-and-Forixr depend the Six 
Organs of Sense ; on the Six Organs of Sense depends Contact ; on Con- 
tact depends Sensation ; on Sensation depends Desire ; on Desire depends 
Attachment ; on Attachment depends Existence ; on Existence depends 
Birth ; on Birth depend Old Age and Death, Sorrow, Lamentation, 
Misery, Grief, and Despair.” 

Chain of Causation is an unfortunate title, inasmuch as it involves 
the use of Occidental categories of an exacting kind into which to fit, 
a.s into a Procrustean bed, Oriental methods of thought. As a nat- 
xiral consequence, this same Chain of Causation has proved a 
Htumbling-stoTKi and rock of offense to some of the best European 
scholars. Oldenberg, for example, in his Buddha (Hoey’s translation, 
pp. 22G-7), says : “ The attempt is here made by the use of brief pithy 
l)hrascs to trace hack the suffering of all earthly existence to its most 
remote roots. The answer is as confused as the question was bold. It 
is utterly itupossible for anyone who seeks to find out its meaning to 
trace from beginning to end a connected meaning in this formula. 
Most of the links of the chain, taken separately, admit of a passable 
interpretation ; many arrange themselves also in group)s together, and 
their articulation may he said to be not incomprehensible ; but between 
these groups there remain contradictions and imixossihilities in the con- 
secutive arrangement of iniority and sequence, which an exact exegesis 
has not the power, and is not permitted, to clear up.” E. S. Coplestone, 
Bishop of Colombo and President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royai 
Asiatic Society, in his book Buddhism, which has just appeared, also 
gives up the problem in despair, saying (p. 123) “Who will attack 
a metaixhysioal puzzle which he [Prof. Oldenbergj declares insoluble ?” 

Now a great deal of the difficulty experienced by these scholars 
appears to me to arise from the too strict way in which they use the 
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word “cause,” and from the idea whioJi they lalxn- undiu- tJiat Tinn* 
plays an important part here, whereas it woxild appear tf> have hut a 
secondary role. 

Thetei'm “cause” should be used in a very loose and ilexilde way, 
and in different senses, in discussing different members of this Ki'ries. 
The native idirase of which Chain of Causation is supposed to he a 
trimshition iH2^citlccYi-snm7fppf7ilaA Paf-imi is a gerund, (‘(piivalent to 
the Sanskrit pratltya^ from the verbal root i ‘go,' with the pndix prnli 
‘back;’ and smimppCida stands for the Sanskrit imnuiiiig 

‘a springing up,’ Therefore tlie whole phrase mt!ans ‘a springing up 
[into existence] with refenuuui to something (dw',’ or, as I would render 
it, ‘origination by dependence.’ The word “chain” is a gratuitous 
addition, the Buddhist calling it a wheel, and making Ignoraue(‘ depend 
on Old Ago etc. Now it is to hes noted that, if a thing springs np-- 
that is to say, comes into being— with referencuj to sonudlung else, or 
in dependence on something else, that dependcmco by no nu>ans needs 
to be a causal one. In the Pali, each of these members of the so-ealled 
Chain of Causation is said to be the ji>«cmya of the oni‘, iu‘xt following, 
andiJaecuT/a is rendered ‘cause.’ But Buddhaghosa, in the Visiuldhi- 
Magga, enumerates twenty-four different kinds of pamiyn^ and, in 
discussing each member of the putieea-savmpjMida, states in which of 
these senses it is &.j)aceaya of the succeeding one. 

The Pali texts very well express the general relation meant to bc4 con- 
veyed by the word paccaya when they say “ If this one [meinher of tlu^ 
series] is not, then. this [next following] one is not.” 

I will now run over the Chain of Causation, member by momhew, in 
reverse order, giving my own explanation of the relation of tJach mem- 
ber to the one before it, and show how comprehonsihle bisiome the 
relations of the different members to each other if the term “cause” 
be used in a more flexible manner, and if Time be considenul as only 
incidentally' involved. I begin, then, with the bottom of the sericis. 

Old Age etc. are said to depend on Birth. The relation here between 
Birth and Old Age etc. is that which we should express by the term 
“ a-ntecedent condition.” The fact that I am born as a man or human 
being does not make me necessarily arrive at Old Age ; yet, as the 
natives say, if there were no Birth, there would be no Old Age etc;. 

Birth is then said to depend on Existence. Now by Existence is 
meant existence in general, not this or that particular existence, hut 
all existence whatsoever to which transmigration renders us liable. 
The relation, therefore, of Birth to Existence is simply that of a 
particular instance to a general category. 

Next, Existence is said to be dependent pn Attachment, and Attach- 
ment in its turn on Desire. I group together these two members of the 
series, as they mean much the same thing, Desire being the more gen- 
eral term, ^nd the four divisions of Attachment are four classes of 


* See R. 0. Ohildera, Pali Dictionary, p. 359; the same, in Oolebrooke’s Essays, 
i. 45.3 ; Bohtlingk. and Roth, vii. 723, and the references to Bumouf there given. 
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iJesii't! considered in the light of tendencies. Existence, therefore, is 
said to depend on Desire. Of this Desire it is said : “ Where anything 
is dolightDtl and agreeable to men, there Desire springs up and grows, 
there it settles and takes root that is to say, all i)leasurable olijects 
to which we. cling become so mnch food to create and perpetuate our 
being. It may seem strange to put Desirii and Attachment before 
Exi.stence, but the existencti liercs nmant is sentient existence, and the 
assertion is that, whenwer Desire and Attacdunent develop themselves, 
there iptto facto we hav(f simtient eixistene.e. The ndation, therefore, of 
Existeiux' and I..)(‘Hir(> or Attachment is that of elfee.t to (iause, and that 
of Attacdiment to Desire is identity. 

The, staienumt that Desire depends on Scmsatiou hardly retpiii'cs any 
Hpetdnl <‘lue.idation. In ordiu' that we should ha, V(! Dtisiri!, there must 
he objects of Desin!— thiit is f.o say, phiasurable stnisations. Thus tScm- 
sation is the ne.ec'ssary antecc'deat or (tondition of Desire. 

Hensation is said to dejx'.nd on Contact. Contact means the couta(!t of 
the organ of sense! with the obj(!(,!t (,)f SfinHC, The Buddhist explanation 
of vision, for instaiuie, is that tlu! <‘yc and the form or object seen (iomo 
into (!ollision, and that from this contact resxilts the .sensation of sight, 
Tlu! relation, therefore, of Contact and Sensation is that of cause and 
(‘ffect. 

Conta(!t is said to depend on the Organs of Sense, This statement 
luu-dly refpiii-es any comment, for, of course, if there were no eye, 
there would Ix! no oye-contaot and resultant vision. The Oi'gans of 
Stmse tire, therefore, the necessary antecedent conditions of contact. • 

The Organs of: St!nse a, re said to depend on Name-and-Form. By 
Form is meant the laxly, and by Name certain mental constituents of 
lx!ing. It is tlu!rofore perf<.!ctly natural to say that the Organs of 
Sense depend on Name-juid-Form, for the organs of the live senses are, 
of course, p.'wt of tlui body ; and, as the Buddhists hold that there is a 
sixtlx sense, namely the mind, having ideas for its objects, this is 
niitnrally (le}»endent on Name. Name-and-Form are therefore the 
material fiaus<i of the Orgarxs of Sense. (I connect Name-and-Form 
\ViLh hyph(!nH, as in Pali they are tisnally compounded into one word, 
and (hiclined in the singular.) 

Name-and-Form depend on Consciousness, or better, perhaps, on the 
Consciousnesses, There are many different Consciousnesses : those 
belonging tet the organs of sense, the eye-consciousness or sight, the 
oar-conscionsness or hearing, etc., and many more besides, such as the 
Consciousness connected with the Trances. Now these Consciousnesses 
and Name-and-Form constitute the entire, human being. Without these 
consciousnesses Name-and-Form would be lifeless ; and, again, without 
Name-and-Form the Consciousnesses would not be possible. Therefore 
the Consciousnesses and Name-and-Form are interdependent, neither 
of them being able to exist independently— that is to say, in the case 
of the human being. 

The Consciousnesses depend on the savikhdras or kanncc. Saihklidm 
and karma are much the same thing ; karma is from the root Tear, and 
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meana ‘deed’ or ‘act’; and samJchdra is from the same i-oot, and 
means ‘doing’ or ‘action.’ This /jaj’ma may be good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, and |)erfox-med by the body, voice, or mind ; bnt BnddhaghoKa 
says they can all, in the last analysis, be reduced to thoughts or menta l 
activity. Any dwelling of the mind on an object is a mmkJtfini, and 
the UonscioiisnesBe.s result from suchsrt?h7rMro.s‘. All Uw mrnkiinrn,H are 
really also consciousnesses, but some thirty-two are marked oif as tlu' 
results of the others, and called vij^uka-vinnftijds ‘resultant (ion,s(nous- 
nessos,’ Thus the I'elation of these thirty-two consciousnesses to the 
others called mmMidrm is that of effect to cause. 

The smhJchdras axe said to depend on Ignoraiu'.e, and by Ignoraiu'e is 
meant the want of knowledge of the evil nature of all things. So long 
as we remain ignorant of the unsatisfactoriness of all objects of sensi', 
we continue to occupy our mind with tlKmi— that is t(t say, w(' con- 
tinue to perform karma. Ignorance, then, is the antetanh'nt condition 
of the sa'ihkhdras. 

I have thus gone over the Chain of Causation, and shown how 
varioitsly the members of the series depend on each other, and that, 
only in three instances was this dependence eflicicmt cause. 

My readers will also please notice that I have not assigncMl one purl, 
of the series to one point of time, say to one existence, and tlum the 
subsequent part to the following existence— the reason Ixdng that J 
consider the accounting for re-birth only a special application of this 
fornaula. For instance, some of the Consciousnesses may deiumd on 
the safhkharas of a former birth; others (e. g., tluxse of the Trances), 
on safhkharas of the present one; also the Existence which depends on 
Desire and Attachment may be a renewed existence, or it may be such 
an existence as is given temporarily by the Trances (i. e., existence in 
the realm of Form by the four lower Trances, or in the realm of h'orm- 
lessness by the four next above). 

The Chain of Causation would thus appear in some sort to re]»i>at 
itself, the assertion that Existence depends on Desire and Attachment 
being the more general statement of how all existence originates ; 
while the description of the Consciousnesses evolving from the sai’n- 
khdras. and, in the case of re-birth, embodying themselves in Name- 
and-Form, is the specific one of how the human being conies about. 


8. The Pari^istas of the Atharva-vedaj by Or. Eld win W. E’ay 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. ' 

Dr. Fay has at present the use of the two manuscripts, A and B, 
described by Dr. Magoun, Isur^Kalpa, in the Am. Journal of Phi- 
lology, 1889, X. 165 ff. Codex A is a clean MS. of 317 leaves, or of 434 
pages, each of nine lines. Twelve ParjQi^tas, covering thirty-five pages, 
or about a twelfth part of this material, have been already copied and 
collated by Dr. Fay. The text and translation of the first six have 
been completed, and the text has been settled for several Parigig^s more. 
It is believed that a tolerably complete and satisfactory text can bo 
arrived at from the two MSS. now in hand, even without other inanu- 
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script material. Many repetitions of details occur within the compass 
already surveyed. The separate Pari^d^itas are wont to present two 
treatments of the same ceremonial, one in prose, the other in glolcas. 
For this reason, it will often be possible to get the general sense of a 
■|)assage, even when the determination of the precise text-reading 
offei’s insui)erable difficulties. 

After all, it is only the general Sense of the Parigi^tas that may fairly 
claim the attention of Orientalists. They jn’esent vei-y little of lin- 
guistic inter(‘st, apart from occasional new words, and the anthontica- 
tion of words marked by Boehtlingk as not quotable. But it should bo 
added that, for students of folk-lore, ready aceess to this large collec- 
tion of ritualistic and witchcraft inaictices is highly desirable. 

Dr. Fay thinks that within the next two years he can finish the work 
of editing all these Pariglytas, as aforesaid. It is, nevertheless, very 
much to bo wi.shed that additional MKS. might he ])ut at his dispo.sal. 
And ho wcmld accordingly ask the Sanskritists of India and Europe to 
inform him (through the Secretary of the American Oriental Sc^ciety, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts), of any such MSS. as might be entrusted to 
the Society for his use. 

9. Emendation of Katlifi-sarit-Bagara iii. S'? ; by Professor 
C, R. Lannian, of Harvard XJniversityj Cambridge, Mass. 

In the third Taranga of the Kathii-sarit-sagai'a, thi*ee brothers (verse 6) 
marry Bhojika’a three daughters (lO). A famine arises and the hus- 
bands flee (11). The sisters dwell with Bhojika’s friend, Yajfladatta 
(13), and the second sister bears a son, Putraica, who, as protege of 
Qiva, attains in time to falmlous wealth and to kingshij) (24). On the 
advice of Yajfladatta (35), Puti-aka bestows unprecedented largess ; on 
hearing the news of which, his father and uncles return, and (36) are 
mo.st handsomely treated. Then comes (87) one of the frequently 
interjected sententious reflections of Somadeva: 

a^mryam a^xtntydjyo (IfH^ana-^tapacldvi, api 
avivekdndhaimddhlndm svdnnhhdvo dumtmandm. 

In course of time, continues the poet (39), they lusted for royal power 
and strove to slay Putraka, etc. etc. 

In the edition of Brockhaus (1889), the coiqalet reads as I give it ; and 
so in the edition of Durgaprasad and Parab (Bombay, 1889). Brock- 
haus, in his translation, p. 9, ignores the couplet entirely. In 1855, 
Boehtlingk and Both set up for anubhdva the meaning “8. Gesinnnng, 
Denkungsart (?),” but merely for the sake of this one passage. Tims 
sva-anubJidva {sva = ‘ own ’) would amount to nearly the same thing as 
sva-hhdva. And so Tawney appears to take it in his translation, i. 13. 

In 1876, however, Boehtlingk and Roth, again for the sake of this sole 
passage, insert in the Lexicon the compound sva-anubhdva, and render 
it by “ Genuss an Besitz (sva), Sinn fiir Besitz,” and direct the I'eader 
to cancel the meaning and the citation under anubhdva 8. And in 
1879 Boehtlingk gives the same view in the minor Lexicon. Accord- 
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iixgly, we should translate : ‘ Sti’ange to say, wicked men, oven after 
they have got into misfortune and out again, cannot (so blind are their 
minds for lack of judgment) give up their enjoyment of property 
(or taste for propei-ty, or interest in jxroperty).’ This, although not 
entirely inapposite, is not vei'y jxat. 

I suspect that Somadeva wrote the line as follows : 

aviveMndhabuddhimmi svahhfivaJj, mdurdtinauu in. 

Copyist A left out «?.<-,■ he, or his cori'ector, placed nii- in the margin : 
copyist B put it back from the margin into tlu; irxt. but in tlic' wrong 
place, thus, nm-sif-bhavo dim'itui(ni,dm ; for tlio senstdesK .whii.-, copyist 
C substituted what in nagari letters looks vt^ry nearly likt? it, namely 
svCmu-. Thus arose the corruption. 

The reading svuhhdvah, ‘own natxire,’ yields just the sense w(‘ want, 
and tits the ituvtre. For the combination siuhir-, com|)are diilj-Npiiri^ui 
(ojxposite of with m-duhfi 2 >ur^.a, and the like. 

10. (3n the Xey. ritjdndli, RV. i. f!, with a note on 
haplology; ])y Prof, M, Jiloorafield, of Jolins Ilojxkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md, 

The hymn containing the word rujdnuli. is one of the most promiiumt 
of the large class which describe the conflict of Indra and the demon 
of the cloud, Vrtra. The passage in ciuestion, ItV. i, 112. 0 c, d, reads : 
nd 'tdrid asya sdmrtim vadMndili 
sdih ruJdndJi pipisa indrai^atnih . 

‘(Vrtra) has not survived the blow of his (Indra’s) W(>apons, (Ue.’ 
The fourtli pada is rendered by Grassmann : “iin Hturz zerhrat'.h dor 
Indrafeind die Kliifto Ludwig translates “ die g(ibrocheneu hurgen 
Kermalmte er (selber noch im sturze) des feind gott Indra.” Both trans- 
lators ignore the native treatment of the word. In Yaska’s Naighap- 
tuka i. 13 = Kautsav^aya 80,* it occurs in a list of words for ‘river,’ 
and in Yaska’s Nirukta vi. 4 we have, more explicitly, rujanCi nndyo 
hhavanti nijanti kulani^ ‘ the rtijandlj. are rivers they break (mj) the 
banks.’ This purely etymological rendering is adopted by Sityana ; 
indrei},a Imto nadisu patitah san . . . vrtradehasya pdtena nadlnCmi 
kuldni tatratyapclHcinddikam curnlbhutam. Even at the tixne of the 
present arrangement of the naighantuka there must have been some 
perplexity, for the word occurs a second time in Naigh. iv. 3, in one of 
those lists which even in Yaska’s time stood in need of especial elucid- 
ation, And Madhava, in explaining the parallel passage at TB. ii, 5. 

4. 4, renders quite differently : bhangamprdpmivantlh svaklyd eva setidJj. 

. . . vajrena hato bhmndu patan san sannpavartinah sarvdn gurdn eiir- 
mkrtavdn ‘ his own armies while they are pei^lshing, all the heroes 
standing near, (Vrtra) slain by the bolt, falling upon the ground, has 


* See the writer in P.A.O.S., Oct. 1890; Journal, vol. xv. p. xlviii, 
f Of. under Papini ii, 3. 54: nedi kuldni rujati. 
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ground to pieces here im, jdndh is explained hjNiafigam prdpniivunW], 
. . . seiidh, in a manner totally different from the Nirukta. But all 
these translations are certainly incorrect, because they make rujandh 
an accusative dependent upon sdm pipi^e, which is thus forced to 
assume the function of a middle with active value. Every occurrence 
of the word in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, and, so far as is 
known, every Vedic occurrence of the word, goes to show that the 
middle does not occur wdth active value ; only the active occurs : see 
eHi) 0 (iially Gruissmann’s Lexicon and Whitney’s Index Verhorum. Thus 
sdiii j)ipiH(t indm(^.(itridh cannot mean anything else but ‘ he who had 
ludra as his (>nemy was c.rushed.’ This grammatical consideration is 
supported to perfection by the facts otherwise known in the case : 
Vrtra never cimshes anything ; on the other hand, .mvi is used espe- 
cially of Indra, and most frequently when he crushes cloud-demons : 
e. g. RV. hi. IB. 9, (dro ddmsija mm xmpdc; hi. 30, 8, ahastdm indra 
Ham pinah Icuiidruni ; iv. 30. 13, paro ydd anya (sc. ^IiHiyasya) sam- 
pinah; vi. 17. 10, yena ndvantam dhim Haniplnah; viii. 1. 38, tvdm 
purum . . . QupjaHija sdm pinak. One may say that but for the pres- 
ence of mijilna!}. in the pada no one would have ever thought of regard- 
ing Hdm jnpine as an active. We ai'e thus constrained to search in 
rujdndli for a nora. sg. in agreement with the subject of the sentence. 

Another point strongly claims recognition. The root ruj, simple as 
well as with various prepositions, figures very prominently in descrip- 
tions of the injuries which Indra inflicts upon demons, and it seems 
very natural to suppose that the word rvjdndlj. here states that such 
injury was inflicted upon Vrtra by Indra. Thus RV. x. 89. 6, 7, (;indrah) 
vldil rvjdti Hthirdni . . .jagMna vftrdm . . . ntrbja puralj,: cf. 
also i, 0, f) ; 51. 5 ; iv. 33. 10 ; vi. 33. 3 ; ix. 48. 3. Very similar are RV, 
viii. G. 13, vl vrtrdm parvagd rujdn ; i. 59. C, v'l, vytrdsya . . . pasyd" 
'rujalj ; x. 153, 3 = AV. i. 31. 3 = SV, ii. 1317 ; also TS, i. 6. 13. 5. w 
^irirdnya lidnu riija. Elsewhere Vala is treated in the same way : e. g. 
RV, iv. 50. 5, vdlam ruroja; RV. vi. 39. 3, rujdd . . . vi vdlasya sdmmi ; 
AV. xix. 38. 3, hrddh sapdtndndm Wiindlu 'ndra iva virujdn valdm. 
At RV, X, 49. 6, sdln . . . dAsam vrtrahA, ’rw/awi, and AV. iv. 24. 3, yb (sc. 
■bidro) dfinavdncim hdlam Cirurbja, the same theme is treated. At RV. 
vi. 33, 6, the words riijo vi drdliA express essentially the same thing, 
the cleaving of the clouds : cf. also vii. 75. 7 ; viii. 45. 13 ; ix. 84. 1. At 
RV. vi. 33. 3 we have rnjdd ddrim (cf. i. 72. 3); at RV. vi. 61. 2, 
arnjat sdnu girlnAm. Again, of Indra it is said at RV. x. 84. 3, rujdn 
. . . qdtrun ; at RV. i. 103. 4 = AV. vii. 50. 4, prct gdirmiCim maghavan 
vr'myd ruja. Every additional example strengthens the impression 
that rujAnalp originally stood in agreement with indragatruh, the sub- 
ject of the sentence, and we are at once led to the emendation rujandh 
‘broken’ in the sense of a passive : cf. Delbriick, AUindische Syntax, 
p. 364. But why should the correctly accented and easily intelligible 
rujandh have given way to this discordant lectio difflcillima with anom- 
alous accent ? The sense, too, is tautological in the extreme : ‘ Vrtra 
having been broken was crushed ’. 
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The suggestion -which we have to offer is uncertain, and, but for the 
fact that its rejection does not depi-ive the negative analysis of the pas- 
sage of its value, it might perhaps not have been offered in print. The 
root ruj is employed very frequently in connection with parts of the 
body. Thus we have above the exijressions vi vrtrdsya hdnn ruja ; id 
v'ftrdm j)awa^.6 ritjdn ; rnjad . . . vi vdlasya Htnnuii. In a different 
connection we have AV. ix. 8. 13, figuratively, ydh slindnar'n. virvjdnti 
murdhtmam. prdty an^auil}, ‘ the pains which break tlui crown of the 
head and the head;’ AV. ix, 8. y<Vi . . . jKhnm^i mriijdnti ; 
iv. 5. 2. 3, virujya <;rou%. At Erim, iii. 72. 20 we have 2 >< detain nd((- 
nakUdil} . . . (jdtrCmy driijatd; at Ha.r. 6004, standn drujya. With this 
use are related the very common expressions like viuklia-ruj ‘ pain in 
the mouth,’ Varah. Br. S, 5. 82 ; drg-rnj, ibid. 104, 5 ; ahm-raj, iliid. 51. 
11 ; 104. 1(5 ; netra-ruj, AK. iii. 4. 26, 203, ‘ pain in the eyes pdvi^va-rvj, 
Sugr, i. 165. 9, ‘ pain in the side ;’ lalute ca mjd jajne, Riim. iii. 21). 15 ; 
giro-ruj, Varah. Br. S, 53. Ill ; giro-ruja, MBh. iii. 16829 ; idraiso rnjCh 
ibid. 16816. 

My suggestion, now, is that rujdnCth is a cojnpound of a derivative of 
the root ruj with some designation of a part of the body. It might be 
= rujdnd + ds ‘ having a broken mouth but it seems to me moi’e 
likely to l)e rujdnd + nds ‘ nose,’ which would yield rujdndnds, changed 
by dissimilation (haplology) to rujdnds.* The word would then 
mean ‘with broken nose.’ In stanza 7 of the same hymn tlie state- 
ment is made that Vrtra was broken into many small pieces : jnirutrd 
vrtrd agayad vydstah ; which augurs that his nose was not exemjd 
from the general catastrophe. This, at any rate, yields good sense, 
and accounts for the anomalous (bahuvidhi) accentuation. The stem 
Olds ‘ nose’ does not occur out of coini)osition, but it seems to be fairly 
certain in ands, RV. v. 29. 10 : andso ddsyfmr avipio vadhina. The 
padapatha divides an-ttso, and both the Petersburg lexicons and 
Grassmann follow, translating the word by ‘without face or mouth,’ 
Ludwig, Itig-Veda ii. 109, translates ‘ with your weapon you slew 
the noseless Dasyu,’ having in mind the flat-nosed aborigines. (Jf, 
also his remarks in the notes, vol. v., p. 95. The same interpretation 
was advanced previously by Max Muller: see Ad. Kuhn, Die Her<d>- 
Jcwift des Feuers, p. 59, note. Especially on the second assumption 
(rujdndlh = rujdndndli) it is easy to understand how the composite 
character of the word might have been forgotten, and the earliest 
interpreters driven to propositions entirely out of accord with the rest 
of the sentence and with reasonable sense. 

Note on Haplology, 

Cases of haplology are by no means so rare in the older language as 
would appear from the very few instances which are usually reported. 

*See tho note on haplology at the end of this article. A hahuvnlu with a 
participle in -na as the first member -we have in dadpand-pam, yuyvjand-sapti 
(Whitney, Sk. Gr.^ ^ 1299c): cf. also utklnd-haski, tiUdna-jmd. The participle 
rujand is to he regarded as belonging to the root-aorist; cf. ib. 840, 6. 
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Wliitney, Sk. Gr.- g 1031b, mentions irddhyCii for Hradh-dclhydi, and 
this is the sole example iii ilhistration of tlie process mentioned by 
Brugmann, Orundrha der verglcichoMdcn Grmmnati'k, i. 484. Other 
examples, in addition to ulolm for ’^'vlu-loka from nrii-lokd (see below), 
are : madiiglia ‘sweet-wood, licorice,’ for *madli'iL-du(jha, '^madJmgJui, 
with loss of aspiration, both intermediate forms l)eing found occa- 
sionally in the MSS. : see e. g. Kang. 35. 31 , note 0 ; trcd and t7dea for 
'^try-rca ‘ a group of three; staiiza-s’ (.so already Yaska, Nir. iii. 1) ; Jiiray- 
vidya for ^liim\iy(Mimya ‘golden,’ wlnna; the loss of the first ya by dis- 
similation operates across the syllable ma ; (^Mmiiayd for *(;:ni}'ma~v)ay(i , 
TS. ii. 3. 13. 4, ‘ liery,’ which tlui reiersburg loxii-.on erroneously regards 
as the (a)rruption of a, tluanadical *{‘it.sviy<(. : f>v\‘dha for '^<;.ova-vYd.h.a 
‘kindly, friendly’ (Grassma,nn) ; mdoa-pdii for ^addamapdti ‘pro- 
tector of bonU‘’; compininds with pdti having two accents regularly 
exhibit a genitive as the first meinbcu- : ynblnh-pdti, bt/h(is- 2 )dH, hrdh.- 
vuimiH-pditi, and by imitation ^Hinaa-pdii, jda-pniti, 7'dl'h(Oi-pdU ; fii'iialcti 
‘ hea,d-ache ’ may stand for tjlrsa-saMi ‘ affection of the head ’ from root 
sac in the sense of ‘ fasten upon:’ cf. AV. i. 12. 3, where gtri<a7cti and 
sac occur together alliteratively. The last examine is by no means cer- 
tain. There i.s correlation, surely, between this phenomenon and the 
gliding over of causatives like 7c.s‘a?/a2/dwi etc., to thejj-type: Tesapay- 
Cvmi etc. : cf . also the change of rohdyCwii of the mantras to ropdydmi 
in the Brahmanas. 


11. The etymology of ulohd ; by Professor Bloomfield, 

The various essays on this expression are instructive alike for the 
keen philological insight and the inadequate grammatical propositions of 
their authors. The expression is distinctively an archaism in the liter- 
ature, In the first eight mancjalas of the RV., the word lokd occurs only 
twice without the n preceding: vi. 47, 8; viii, 100. 13.* With antece- 
dent 71 , the occurrences are i. 03. 6 ; ii. 30. 6 ; iii, 3. 0 ; 39. 8 ; 37. 11 ; iv. 
17. 17 ; V. 1. 0 ; 4. 11 ; vi. 33. 3 ; 73. 3 ; vii. 20. 3 ; 35. 5 ; 60. 9 ; 84. 3 : 99. 4 ; 
viii. 15. 4 (here n loTta-hftnmn), In the ninth book, there are two 
occurrences of simple ZoM, ix. 113. 7, 9; and three of u loM, ix. 3. 8 
in loMlcrt 7 vimi) \ 86. 21 (7t lokaTcft); 93. 6 (w lokdm). In the tenth 
book, there are. six occurrences of u loJcd : x. 13. 3 ; 16. 4 ; 30. 7 ; 104.10 ; 
133. 1 (u lokakr't ) ; 180, 3 ; and three occurrences of simple lohd; x, 14. 9 ; 
85. 37 ; 90. 14, In addition, the tenth book, and that alone, begins to 
produce compounds in which lohd is the final member : uridokam, in 
X. 128. 3 ; jwalokdm, in x, 18, 8 ; and patilokdm, in x. 85, 43. This 
shows on the whole a perceptible growth of loJcd at the expense of 
u lokd in the ninth and tenth books ; and the AV. continues boldly in 


* Correct accordingly Bollensen in ZDM6, xxiii, 607, -who claims that there is 
no occurrence of lokd without preceding in the first eight books; and Max 
Muller, Veilic Hymns (8BK. xxxii), p. Ixxv, who notes only viii. 100. 12. 
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the same direction. Here loled occurs so often as to render a count use- 
less, but u lolcd occurs only three times, in one hymn of the Yama- 
book, xviii. 4. 11, 44, 71, in the obviously archaizing phrase .mJcr'tuiii 
u ioham.. I do not count three other occurrences which coincdde witli 
the RV., namely vii. 84, 3=RV. x, 180. 3; xviii. 2. 8=RV. x. 10. 4; 
xviii. 3.,88=RV, x. lO, 2. The AV. aboixnds also in compounds in vvliieh 
loka forms the second member ; see Index Verhuriivi, p. JlOTa, In the 
Yajixs-texts, both v. lokd and lolcd occur ; but we have no means of con- 
troling their frequency or proportion. We have anrahha u lokd in V,S. 
xii. B5=TS. iv. 3. 3. 3=MS. ii. 7, 10 ;* n lokdm in VS. xviii. 

53~TS. iv. 7. 13. 1=MS. ii. 13. 3; and in VS. xviii. 08, The ])aranel of 
VS. xviii. OS in TS. v. 7. 7. 1 has suJcdtai^j/a lokdm instead <tf Hi(ki''ldm 
■a lokdm. That is precisely the favorite manner in which the AV. 
manages to circumvent the archaism ; see e, g. iv, 1 1. 0 ; 14.0 ; vi. 1 10. I ; 
120. 1 ; 131. 1, 2 ; vii. 83. 4 ; xi. 1. 8, 37, etc. In VS. xi. 32.-=3hS, ii. 7. 3 
occurs the pada dkali, sii lokdm siilerUwi priliivijdm, which is varied in 
TS. iv. 1. 3. 4 to dkalh sd lokdm snlcrtam prtMvydli. Both m and sd. 
are modern variants of ii; and they testify that the combination n lokd 
had become perplexing. It is to be noted also that the compound 
lokakr't, which is preceded by u in the two sole occurrences in the RV. 
(ix. 80, 31 ; X. 133, 1), occurs in other texts always witliout m .* AV, xviii. 
8. 25 ; TS. i. 1. 13. 1 ; TB. iii. 7. 3. 10 ; AQB. iv. 18. 6. 

Most Vedic scholars have recognized the unusxial character of befox'e 
lokd. In many cases it makes no sense ; and in RV. iii. 3. 9; 37. 11 ; 
V. 4. 11 ; viii. 15, 4 ; ix. 3, 8, it stands at the beginning of a jxiida, in 
defiance of the rule that enclitics cannot stand at the beginning of any 
verse-line.f There is no connection from which n lokd, regarded as 
two words, could have been projxagated secondarily hencc' all the 
interpreters have agreed in assuming mZoM as a sixigle wox’d, misxindor- 
stood by the padapiitha and the Pratigakhya of the RV., owing to the 
occuiTence of lokd in the same text. 

Adalbert Kuhn, in Ind. Stud. i. 350 ff., after comparing lokd with 
Lith. and Old Pruss. laukas, Lettish lauko, all meaning ‘ open space, 
field,’ Low Germ, louch, lock ‘village,’ derives the words from Bkt. vru, 
tvpv-s, and sees in the u a trace of the fuller form of the stem, which 
was lost for reasons not stated. The Pet. Lex. suggests that the word 
is a derivative fi'om the root rue ‘shine,’ pi'eceded by a preposition 
-u, a reduced form of ava. Bollensen, ZDMG. xviii. 607 ff., xxii. 580, 
derives it from an adjective ^urv-ahe, through the weak stem ^urv-ac, 
extended into an a-stem Hirvaka, *uroha. Aseoli, Corsi di glottologia, 


* The same expression occurs in RV. v. 1. 6. 

f Hence the RV. Pratigakliya (978), which, like the padapatha, regards u in 
these eases as the particle, is led to insert a special provision exempting u from 
the law of enclitics; anuduttaiii tu padCidCm novarjarh xtidnole padam, ‘no 
unaccented word. is found at the beginning of a puda except ?(.’ 

X A somewhat mechanical propagation of the particle u must be assumed for 
its persistent occurrence after infinitives in -Icica'i {-ku'u' u). 
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p, 236 (German translation p. 195), Fick, Veryleichendes Worterhuch (all 
editions), and Job. Schmidt, Voecdimius, ii. 220, assume a phonetic 
development of u out of the initial 1. Grassmann luodifles the view of 
the Pet. Lex. by a.ssuming a reduplicated stem *ruroka which lost the 
r of the reduplicating syllable. 

The germ of what seems to me the true explanation is contained in 
Kidin’s view : there is some connection between ulokd ami the word 
urn. 1 assume a simple stem Iok(i, and a descriptive compound tu'u- 
loku, changed by assimilation of the linguals to ''^'vlnlokd-\ and by 
haplology to ulokd. Naturally, aft(U' the loss of one of the syllables, 
the origin of the word was forgotten, and the ])adakru*a, perplexed by 
the exist(‘nce of the simple word lokd, construed n as the ])article. 

The Vedic poets themselves ha,d lost all knowledge of the composite 
character of the word ; hut tlu( expression ulokd, clearly betrays its 
elective atlinity for the word uru, which friapiently occurs as its jired- 
icate : o. g. RV. i. 93. 6 ; vi. 23. 7 ; vii. 33. 5 ; 60. 9 ; M. 2 ; 99, 4 ; x. 180. 3. 
The case is therefore one of the unconscious doubling of equivalent lin- 
guistic elements ; tiie fii'st urit having been exhausted by its phonetic 
fate, a second u:nt is put into requisition; its fitness as a predicate 
of lokd (idokd) has not passed by.^ But there appears to be a certain 
shyness in putting urii near idokd ; in all cases where the two occur 
together, ‘uru stands at the beginning and tdokd at the end of the 
imda : e. g. i. 93. 0, urudi yajMya eakmtlmr u lokdm. So also vi. 23. 7 ; 
vii. 36. 5 ; 60. 9 ; 84. 2 ; 99. 4 ; x. 180. 3. 

The occurrence of the ('nr. 'Ary. uridoka in RV. x. 128. 2 = AV. v. 3. 3 = 
TS. iv. 7, 14. 1, does not stand in the way of the assumed phonetic pro- 
ce.ss. In the lirst place, the word occurs in the tenth book, and we 
may assume that the phonetic law had ceased to operate. Further, the 
cases are not the same : "'hirulokd changed to ulokd is a karmadharaya, 
and accordingly oxytone ; uridoko. is a bahuvrihi in both function and 
accentuation. It is (piite likely that the identical grave intonation of 
the two similar first syllables in urulokd favoi'ed a process of dissimila- 
tion uncalled for by the two initial syllables of uri'dokain, contrasted as 
they wore by accent and perhaps also by syllabification {ur-id-o-kd, but 
u-rh-lo-ka). But there seems to be also a chronological difference ; 


f Cf. Beclitel, VoIhu' gfijenneifiije A.^t^imilation und DinniDilluHon dcr heklen 
ZiticrlauU’, pp. 4.7 fC. Aufrecht’s e.ssential]y similar view, ZDMG. xlii. 162, did 
not come to my notice until the i resent article was in type. Perhaps the totally 
independent arrival of both of us at the same result may impart an element of 
security to the construction. 

Of. case.s like Vedic prtHilsu ‘in battles,’ with double loc. plur. ending sh. 
This is rendered natural by a coniponiid like prtnutilr, where prtsu may have 
heon felt as a stem-form. Similarly paUu-tdn ‘ at the feet ’ and patsutah-gi’ 
‘lying at the feet;’ comparatives and superlatives like grdstliatama, nidis- 
thafmna ; Puli cdihiruyJdtva for ^abhiruyhitm = Skt. cdihindiya, oyayhird 
for *o(jayli(i — amydliya, etc. See E. Ivnhu, Pidi-yrammatik, p, 120. 
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since the AV., though it does not directly compound 'urii and loM, 
places tliem closely together, e. g. ix. 3. 11, urmh lolcdvi (dcarani mdh- 
yam. edhatimi; xii. 1. 1, urmh loJed7n prthivi nah krnotu; see also 
xiv. 1. 58 ; xviii. 3. 30. The RV., as indicated above, avoids this, and 
exhibits in its place six occurrences of the tyi)e 'uiiim . . . utokdm, e. g, 
vii. 84. 3. ‘urmh 7ia 'nidrah Icppauid 7i lokdm. Each expression is ty[)- 
ical for the text from which it is quoted. 

12. The doctrine of tlie resurrection among the Ainncmt 
Persians ; by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
College, New York City. 

This paper was preH(mted in abstract. The main points of its discns-- 
sion, however, may brielly be given ; and the most important piissages 
from wiiich citations were drawn are perha])S worth n.'cording for 
futui’e reference, if the ])ai)er be printed elsewhere in full. 

Attention wa»s iirst called to various likenesses and ri‘si*mhlant^es in 
general between the religion of Ancient Iran, as modified by Zoroaster, 
and the doctrines of Christianity. The most striking among thesti i)ar- 
allels are those to be found in the views relating to eschatology and the 
doctrine of a future life. It is the optimistic hope of a regeneration of 
the world and of a general resurrection of the dead that most markedly 
characterizes the religion of l^ersia from the earliest times. Tin* pious 
expectation of a new order of things is the chord upon which Zoroaster 
himself rings constant changes in the Giithas or ‘ Psahns.’ A mighty 
crisis is impending (Ys. xxx. 3, 7)mz& yCioi'ilw) ; each man should choose 
the best, and seek for the ideal state ; mankind shall then b(>como per- 
fect, and the world renovated f/nasenz ahu7n,f7'ak~)te7)ia : cf, fraSokairti, 
etc.). This will be the establishment of the power and dominion of 
good over evil, the beginning of the true rule and sovereignty, “the 
good kingdom, the wished-for kingdom” {vohu khkitlmt, kMathra 
vairya). It is then that the resurrection of the dead will take place. 
It will be followed by a general judgment, accomijanied by the flood of 
molten metal in wiiich the wicked shall be punished, the righteous 
cleansed, and evil banished from the world (cf. also A.O.S. Proceed- 
ings for Oct. 1890, Journal, vol. xv. p. Iviii). 

After this general introduction, various classical i^assages in Greek 
authors touching upon the ancient Persian belief were examined in the 
light of the Avesta. The citations were drawn from Theopompus, 
quoted by Diogenes Laertes, Froce7niu77i p. 3, ed. Mfiller, Frag7ne7ita 
Historicorum Qrceconmi i. 389, and again by ZEneas of Gaza, Dial, de 
anwii i77i77iort. p. 77, both cited by Windischmann, Zo7'oastrische 
Studie7i p. 383. The allusion in Plutarch (Is. et Os. 47) was discussed, 
and the interesting passage Herodotus 3. 63 was reconsidered. All these 
classical passages were found to be quite in keeping with the general 
results won from the Avesta. 

A more detailed investigation of the Avesta and the Pahlavi books 
now followed in regard to the doctrine of a millenium, the coming of 
the Saoshyant ‘ Saviour,’ the destruction of evil, the establishment of 
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the kingdom and sovereignty of good, and the renovation of the uni- 
verse, all which are directly associated with the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

In connection with the idea of a coming millennium, a final change 
and regeneration of the world — a belief parallel in a measure with ideas 
found in the Revelation— such passages were discussed as Ys. xxx. 2 ; 
xxxiii. 5 ; xxxvi. 3 ; Iviii. 7 ; li. 6 ; xliii. 5, (5 ; xxx. 0 ; xlvi. 19 ; 1.11 : 
ef. Yt. xix. 11 ; Vd. xviii. 51 ; Ys. Ixii. 3 ; Yt. xiii. 5S, 128 ; and Ys. li. 
1) ; xxx. 7 ; Vsp. xx. 1 ; Yt. 17. 20 ; together with ntmierous allusions in 
th(‘ later Pahlavi books, such as Bundahish i. 25 : xxx. Iff.; xxxii. 8, et 
(il. Some of the classical passages were again used in com})ariHon. 

A treatment of the doctrine of the idea of a Saviour, as directly con- 
lu'cted with the resurrection belief, was next briefly given ; ceriain 
})ara]lels with the Messianic ideas of Judaism were drawn. QuotJitions 
used for discussion upon this point were made from Ys. xlvi. 3 ; xlviii. 
9 : Ys. xiv. 1 ; ix. 3 ; Yt. xiii. 128 ; xix. 89 ; Bund. xxx. 3ff. ; BYt, iii. 
01 ; Dd. ii. 13, et al., and a iiassage in a Syriac MS. commentary on 
the N. T. by ’Ishd'dad, as well as Apocryplial N. T.. Inf may, iii. 1-10, 

Finally, the resurrection passages Yt. xiii. 138 ; xix. 89-96 ; Fragm. 
iv. 1-3 were translated in full and commented upon. The latter frag- 
ment (iv. 1-3) appears in the Dinkart ix. 46. 1-5 as taken from the 
Varshtmansar Nask (cf. West, Pahlavi Texts transl. S. B. E. xxxvii, 
303). A number of Pahlavi allusions were then instanced, occurrences 
of Phi. tatiu-ijmsm ‘ the body hereafter’ were treated, and an extended 
discussion was given of the well-known Bundahish passage xxx. 1-33, 
and of its relation to the ancient Damdat Nask. Statements bearing 
upon the resurrection wore also cited from the accounts given in the 
Dinkart and the Persian Rivayats, of the contents of the original Avestan 
Nasks or ‘ books,’ to show that this doctrine must have been often re- 
ferred to or discussed, and that it was evidently a prominent article of 
faith. 

Having given a summary, and shown the perfect uniformity and 
accord between the Avesta, the Pahlavi Books, the old accounts of the 
original Nasks, and the early allusions in the classics, the paper came 
to the conclusion that the doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
one of the oldest in the religion of Persia ; that it may have been 
developed or even modified at different times; but that it was charac- 
teristic of Mazdaism in all its periods, so far as we can judge, and was 
a tenet undoubtedly inculcated by Zoroaster some centuries before the 
Christian era. 

13 . Sanskrit-Avestan Notes ; by Professor Jackson. 

1. Skt. gambMrd, gahhird, Av. gufra. 

In American Journal of Philology xi. 89, 90, P. Horn of Strassburg 
has drawn attention to the possible existence of an occasional Avestan 
u or u which answers to an a, or is the representative of the nasalis 
sonans. Dr. Horn has since somewhat questioned the correctness of 
his own suggestion ; I think much may be said, however, in its favor. 
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The examples which Horn originally brought forward to supjiorfc his 
theory were, it is true, by no means all sure ; but a com])arison with 
the Sanslmt seems to make, on this principle, the Avestau word gufra 
‘ deep’ quite clear. Presumably, Av. gufra stands for *gmf-ni : cf. Av. 

Jaf-ra. Tliis can be none other than Skt. gamhh-l-rd, gabh-l-rd. On -7- 
see also Bartholoraae Stiidicn z. indog. SimichgcsuliirJiio ii. 170, 170. A 
proportion may thus be constructed : 

Av. guf-ra : Av.* gvif-ra, at, jaf-ra: Skt. gambh-l-rd : 

Skt. gmbh-t~rd, cf. gabb-l-rd. 

We have tlius an Av. a ri'presonting u, m. 

The writing n in Av. may indeed iiot be truly orthogntphic : the 
variants at Yt. xv. 28 for the similar word guf-ya, gaf-ga would setun 
to show that fact ; but that .such a n does occur in Av. for m, a, s(‘ems 
unquestionable, and an acceptance of Horn’s suggestion may pcndiaps 
clear ui) other words. 

2. Skt. aehdyd, RV. x. 27. 14, and Av. amya, Yasna Ivij. 27. 

In the Avesta, Ys. Ivii. 27, the divine horses of Sraosha are thus 
described ; 

yivi eathwdro aimmfitu ; 

aurum raokhma frd.deveHra 
spefita vldhvuo'hhd a say a 
■niainivasauhu vszenti 

1 

‘Four white stoed.s, bright, shining, sacred, knowing, and bear 

Sraosha through the heavenly space.’ ; 

The epithet asaya, left untranslated, is obscure. Dr. K. W. West. i 

under date Dec. 5, 1888, wrote me that the Palilavi version of the \yord : 

seems to contain sCiyako, with which he compai’cd Mod. Pers. a;A.w ' 

‘shadow,’ The hint was an excellent one; asaya. might v'ell nu‘an 
‘ not casting a shadow.’ 

Tuniing now to the Sanskrit, we find a pi’ecise j)arallel in tin* word j. 

a-chdyci ‘ shadowless ’ in a ])assage of the Rig-Veda, x. 27. 14 : brJamn [ 

a eh ay 6' apalCi^tC/ drvCi. The meaning at once becomes clear, and the !’ 

f oi*ms match exactly. For the phonetic changes (Skt. a = Av. d ; Skt. 
ch = Av. s), see my Avesta Orammar, 17, 142. :t 

With reference, moreover, to the force of the attribute ‘ shadowle.ss ’ :| 

Professor Geldner has happily suggested a parallel in the familiar | 

epithet chdyddviUya ‘accompanied by a shadow,’ the charactoi-istic | 

mark distinguishing Nala from the gods in the well-known episode I 

MBh. iii. 57. 25, A further support, I think, may also be brought in ; 1 

from a passage in the classics. Plutarch, in Is. et Os. 47, describes the ; | 

millennium which the Zoroastrian religion pictures as coming upon | 

earth at the end of the world ; in this connection he notes as one of the .1 

characteristics of men beatified that they shall no longer ‘ cast a 
shadow :’ avdpuKOvg ehSatuovag eaecrOai, yf/TS rpo^f/g dsoyhovg yi'/Te muav KOiovvTag, •;| 

See also Windischmann, Zor. Studien, p. 234. t| 

The epithets Skt. aahdya, Av. asaya are therefore quite parallel in .if 

signification ; and the wonderful coursers of Sraosha, besides all their 3 
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other divine attributes, become ‘ shadowless ’ as they dart through 
the shy.* 

3. Data, for Zoroaster’s Life. 

In P.A.O.S. for April, 1893 (Journal, vol. xv,, p. clxxx), attention 
was called to the Zartusht-Namah as possibly furnishing a number of 
old traditional facts connected with the actual life of Zoroaster. Men- 
tion was made, for examjde, of Zoroaster’s reputed teacher Barzin- 
karfis. Possibly that name may rest upori sonre good foundation 
Allusion to a spiritual te.acher {aethrapaili) <»f Zoroaster is at any rate 
now ((uotable from an ancient Avesta fragunmtof the Hadhdkht Nash, 
cited in Sad Dar xl. 4: see also DInkart viii. 45. 9. Tlie Avesta text 
(emended) is thus given in West, Pahlavi Texts tnoisl., S. B. E. xxiv. 
803 ; xxxvii. 483 : 

mil dzdraytds, Zarathnstra ! md Pnii'nimsjnm md Dngli- 
dJiovdm, md aethrapnitis ; 

which may be rendered : ‘ Mayefst thou, O Zoroaster, not anger thy 
father, Pourushaspa, nor thy mother, Dughdhova, nor thy si>iritual 
teacher.’ Might Barzlnkarus be the very aethmpaiti here alluded to ? 
According to the Zartusht-Namah, Zoroaster was given into a learned 
teacher’s charge at the age of seven years. 

The passage cited is also especially interesting as it gives us an actual 
occurrence of the name of Zoroaster’s mother in an Avesta text. Her 
name had previously been quotable only in Pahlavi and Persian writ- 
ings. Bee, for instance, Bd. xxxii. 10 ; Bl. x, 4 ; xii. 11, and the refer- 
ence in A.O.S. Journal xv. 328. 

Items like this have their value as contributing something toward our 
knowledge of Zoroaster’s life and the facta connected with him as a 
historical personage. It is ftir jxist such points as this that we must 
look to Pahlavi scholars to provide us with new material and data. 

14. The independent particle s'ti in the Rig-veda ; by Prof. 
Herbert C. Tolrnan, of the University of Wisconsin^ Madison, Wis. 

As an inseparable prefix, the iiarticle su is used, in all periods of the 
Sanskrit language, with the familiar meanings which flow naturally 
from its primary signification ‘ well,’ On the other hand, as is well 
knowm, the Veda furnishes many examples of su used as an inde- 
liendent word. 

The German translators either omit the word entirely, believing it to 
be used simply as a metrical expletive, or else they render it by sc/iow, 
winch is a good German reproduction of the padding of the original, if 
padding it he. They also render it by gut, recht, sehr, ja, recJit hald 


* Since the above was written, I am interested in finding that Darmesbeter, in 
his new translation, Le Zend-Avesta, vol. i. 3GG, assigns precisely the same mean- 
ing to asaija, ‘.sans faire d’ ombre.’ To have the support also of such fuithoritj'- is 
gratifying. 
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(Ludwig'), sogleidh ; and ma n .pi is I'endered by nimmcr : thus, for exam- \ 

pie, in RV. i. 88. 0, mo hu nah . . . nirrUr durlidija. vndhlt. But is not ' 

the meaning rather ‘ Kindly [i. e. please), 0 Maruts, let not destruction I 

(and) disaster slay us ’? { 

The particle nil occurs as a word in the first book of the Rig-verla in | 

some forty-one passages, counting the refrain of i. 113, 1-3B us one. If \ 

we examine these passages, we shall find that the renderings ‘ kindly,’ | 

‘ please,’ ‘ be so good as to,’ fit in all but eight. In these eight W(‘ can 
insist either a. on the simple adverbial meaning of the ])artie.l(‘, or else l 

h, that its force consists in representing the 'action of the verli as desir- i 

able. I 

Thus, as an example under a. may be cited i. 87, 14, tdtru p'l vidda - \ 

yddlnnd, ‘so enjoy yourselves as their (the Kanvas’ : tdtra—- Icd.ijiK'^ii) I 

guests, well or thoroughly : i. c. have a rousing good tinu^ with them.’ | 

And, as examples under b. : i. 186. 1, jml nil jye.Ahaih vioirtlliliyfi-m \ 

hi'hdn ndmo . . bharatd, ‘ prolTer well {i. e. acceptably or so that it may I 

be most acceptable) as your best offering to the two necalful (gods) I 

exalted homage ;’ i. 164. 26, nhhi'ddho gliarmda tad u p'l prd vooam, • 

‘ the kettle is hot and I announce it (to you) acceptably : i. e. you’ll be ■ 

glad to hear me say so.’^^ 1 

But it is the meaning ‘ please ’ which I desire especially to empha- I 

size, and which, I think, is the most appropriate in no less than : 

twenty-three of the forty-one passages. In each case I render by ‘ be ^ 

so good as to.’ Thus, i. 9. 6, usmdn aii . . codaye 'ndra raye, ‘ be so f 

good, 0 Indra, as to help us on to prosperity i. 17. 7, unman m | 

jigyman kftam, ‘ be ye two so good as to make us victoriims i. 26. 5, 
imd u .p'l grudhi girali, ‘ and be so good as to hear these (our) songs ' 

and similarly in the others, in wliicli the verb is an imjierative or its ! 

equivalent. And not essentially different is i. 118. 10, id vmh vara .w 
dvane . . hdvdmahe, ‘ tlicrefore we call on you two, O luu-oi's, to be so 
good as to help us.’ ) 

It seems to follow that the meaning ‘please’ or ‘I pray’ must be i 

conceded for the detached sti. The logical development of the mean- f 

ings presents no difficulty: thus, ‘well, acceptably, kindly, we pray.’ ■! 

Moreover, there is in various languages a tendency to tone down the j 

harshness of a direct command. In this way the Roman noli fno.ere 
and nefeceris took the place of nefac. And the use of (Xiuminnn with : ( 

verbs of hindering and so on was developed under the same tendency. /I 

In late Greek, ivafMKa'Au wms attached for a like purpose to the impera- ' i 

tive, so that to-day in Athens it is the regular word for ‘ please.’f ■ t 

The functions of the detached su in the Rig-veda I hold to be : 1, to : 

soften a command (‘ please ’) ; 3, to make acceptable a wish (‘ I pray ’) ; ! 

i 

*Thc other five passages are i. 1.15. 9; 18-1. 2; .52. 1; .5,1. 1; 139.8. But ; j 

it may bo noted tiiat in all these eight examples, save one, it is (piite possible A 

to apply the rendering ‘please.’ :;i' 

f Adf fior, TrapamAu}, rdi; r?Miac, ‘Please hand me 'the olives.’ Pomiaire the ':p 

Latin hf‘tw in nunr b; upbrcrn nf. iiir. Iwvc 'iiiws, Mosteil. iv. 3. 41. 


yt 
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and o, to modify the verb as a simj^le adverb (• well, ag'reeably ’). Of 
the last nse there are somewhat loss than a dozen instances. 

The i)article, then, has a definite siguiflcainie in every case of its 
occurrence, and ought not to bo .slighted by the tran.slator. In auo,st of 
the instances where the German versions attemjat to render it, its sense 
is <iiiite diiferent from that o£ schon, sogleich, wohl. etc. 


15. On early Moslem jaromissory nott^s ; lay MT. Frank D, 
(Chester, .‘Vssistant in Arabic in Harvard XJniver.sil.v, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


In the ICitafa al-Agani (ed. llulak, 1, ]>. 17, 1. Ha), first-iaite evidence is 
tea 1)1! fonnd that th(! Arabs of the tinu! of Moaiwiya, the first Dtimasc.us 
calif, hud already (ixtadlent iinancia! aiTungomeiits in jarivatc laisineKs 
tra.nsjictions, laariicuhirly tlie custom of giving what we now call a 
“])romise to pay” for money lent on specified terms. A tradition 
there reported from M.os‘ab ihn ‘Ammav, a descendant of the. famous 
Ihn az-Zube.ir of Medina, relates that Sadd, grandson of XJmayya, 
before his death had instructed lus sou ‘Amru to make over certain 
projaerty to his cousin Moiiwiya, in oi.-der to pay off the debts that had 
accsuuiulated ujaon him during his lifetime. For it was the custom 
that near relatives should take uiaon themselves all indebtedness of the 
deceased. In this case, Sa'dd desired that ‘Amru should be able to olfer 
the calif something that he might sell to advantage and incur no 
expense. Accordingly, Moiiwiya acceiated his relative's offer with the 
words “ What* has he made over to meV” ‘Amru ro])lied “ His castle 
in AI-"Arsa.” He said “I take it for his debt.” Ho answered “It is 
yours on condition that you have the amount transported to Medina 
and converted into jcd/is.” He said “ Ay,” and had it transferred to 
Medina and divided among his cnaditors. “ And the greater i^art,” 

says the triulitioii, “consisted of promises to pay 

The Arabic word HJsjt here (used appears to have a toclmical sense, 

an illustration of which is afforded lay the conclusion of Moi^'ah’s story, 
which runs thus : 

A young man of the Koreish came to him (viz. ‘Amru, on his return 

to Medina) with a document to the amount of twenty thousand 

dirhams with Sa‘id’s own signature and the signature of a freedman of 
his upon it. He sent for the freedman. and made him read the docu- 
ment. When he had read it, he wept and said “ Ay, this is his writing, 
and this is my signature upon it.” Then ‘Amru said to him “ How 


* Read Uo , not ^;^Li 

‘Amru’s reply. 


which inukoa little sense : ef. 
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comes there to be twenty thousand dirhams for this yoixth upon it ? 
Why, he is the poorest of the poor of the Koreish !” He said “ I will tell 
you about it. Sa'id was passing along after his loss of office, and this 
youth happened on him, and journeyed with him till he andved at his 
home. There he stopped and said ‘Do you wish anything ‘d (The 
youth) said ‘ No, except that I found you traveling alone and desired 
to cojne to your protection.’ Then ho said to me ‘ Bring me a slusd of 
paper,’ and I brought him this. Pie wrote out this debt himscdf, and 
said ‘ You shall not sutler anything at my hands ; take this, and, when 
anything comes in to me, you come to me.’” ‘Amni said “ Hy Allah, 
he surely shall not receive it ex(:oi>t invAfis, diva* it to him.” Ami 
the twenty thousand dirhams were weighed out to him in w(\th 
The legal ])oint of this story is that Sadd’s great g<meroHity led him 
to incur money obligations when he had no nuains to fidfil them. 
This fact really invalidated his note, at least according to tlu' Moham- 
medan law of the present day ; and so also did the fact that lui speci- 
fied no time of payment.- 

U ^ 

One is naturally led to inquire whether the word i whicdi was 

hero used of the transaction with the impoverished youth (1. S4), had 
acquired the technical and limited usage that it now ijo-ssesses, to sig- 
nify the simple ‘ loan-obligation,’ The Moslem law-books of the present 

O ^ 

time provide for two sorts of legal obligations to pay, the and th(^ 

, treating them under the same category with contracts 
of sale. Thus the creditor is looked upon as buyer to the anunuit of 
the obligation, and the debtor as vender of the same, so that the Mos- 
lem manages to evade the Koranic i)rohibition of usiuy. Huch legal 
squinting, it may be said, is charactei’istic of the Orientals, and has its 
parallels elsewhere in their institutions. Accordingly, in tlie He(;ond 
species of contract, the debtor promises to deliver goods or money to a, 
stipulated amount over that actually borrowed, and the creditor con- 

O ^ 

trives to get his interest. The , however, which more concerns 
us here, is a promise to restore merely the amount lent, at the end of a 
specified term. In case the debtor fails to keep his agreement, the 
Hanifite and the unorthodox Shi‘ite sects insist still further that thci 
creditor may claim no interest ; but the ShMfites more rationally per- 


mit him to convert the contract immediately into the jv-Uu . 

Ordinarily, a written contract is made out, with the signatures of sev- 


* At. ipw (= in wdji kind). The wdfi was then eciuivaleut tu the silver 

, about 20 cents. There would be no point to the end of this story if it 

were translated by ‘in full.’ Cf. ‘Amru’s request above. 'How improper to have 
asked Mo4wiya to pay m full ! 
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eral witnesses, in whose presence the loan must he made. Yet the 
contract is valid if oral only, provided the creditor pronounces the 

word ‘ I lend,’ and the debtor ‘ I receive.’ 

To return to our story of Sa‘id and the time of Moawiya (7th cent. 

U 

A.D.): we can say this much, that was then used of a ‘promise 

to pay,’ thouirh it connoted in fact nmcli more, tlian HcXjt (cf. loc. cit. 


lines H, 10, 24) ; that one witness, at Icmst, was required, though prob- 
ably more, this being a peculiar case ; that the custom of writing out 

cultXjc was very coinnion, especially when rich men had fees to pay ; 

tinally that, as another tradition, adduced (loc, cit.) to show that Sa‘id 
was g(‘ner(JUH to a, fault, also indicates, local if not inter-territorial sys- 
tems of credit pi-evailcd. Sa'id ordered a freedman, it is said, to 

“take what he liked an his security in order to marry off 

one of his young servants. 

But now let us x)asH from Moawiya to Mohammed, half a century ear- 
lier, Have we proof that there existed in his thne such financial 
facilities as are above suggested? Oris it correct to draw the usual 
l)icture of a system of barter, in which the precious metals had a value 
not as a circulating medium, but as natural products, for ornamental 
purposes? The testimony of the Koran (ii. 282-284) would tend to dis- 
establish this latter view : “ O ye who believe !” it reads, “ if ye engage 
in debt for a stat.ed time, then write it down, and let a scribe write it 
down between you faithfidly ; . . . . unless, indeed, it be a ready- money 
transaction between you, which ye arrange between yourselves ; . . . . 
but bring witnesses to what ye sell one to another ; . . . . but if ye be 
upon a journey and ye cannot find a scribe, then let a pledge be taken,” 

It looks as if in Mohammed’s time at Medina, where these words 
were said to have been uttered, and at Mekka, there was a class, not 
necessarily a school of men, who, knowing how to write, had fallen 
into the custom of recording transactions for their neighbors, and 
acted as scribes to the merchants passiiag in and out of the city. 
Mohammed thus favors their employment, as calculated to assure the 
systematic recording of business acts, and to prevent unfair dealing. 

With this evidence we may comi^are that of the traditions of the 
8abiih of Al-Bokhdri, in his chajder on “ Borrowing, Payment of 
Debts, Cheating, and BYrilure” (ed. Kreld, ii. §44). Here is reported 
Mohammed’s behavior in matters of trade. The first two traditions 
represent him as paying his creditors promptly or else giving security 
le. g., an iron cuirass for some food obtained from a Jew), while the 
fourth states that he was in the habit of keeping by him one dlndr, no 
more, with which to meet any obligation. Somewhat discrepantly, 
we find here no use of scribe or witness, but only pledge-giving, which 
grew out of simple barter, or holding of ready money as a medium of 
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exchange. Probably Mohainiued’s own social and coinnun-cial rela- 
tions expanded in proportion as he and his religion advaiu-ed into 
greater popularity. 

On the other hand, we have good ren.son to be]i(n'e that the udvi'ut 
of the Prophet gave one forcible turn to the ('oinmercial life us wifll as 
to the religious cult of the Arabs. In his day, the Pedawin flowing in 
from the desert to the cities were confounded, and too (d'ten thrown 
into great straits, by the class of men who swarmed tlu* market-pluc(‘s 
and acted as rnoney-ehangers. Fortunately, then* are exiant Hjk's 
from old poets, a couple of them ])erhapK ])r('-M<diamm(slan, whbdi 
depict this condition of things in the Arabian hnsincss world (see 
Noldeke, Baitruffe zv.r Pocsic dcr (tlfcii Arahn-, pj). IHli lilih*. Mach 
fragment or ])ieco of poetry ex|»resKes the grciit joy of a man who, in a 
very wily manner, has been able to foil bis creditor. In all these lines 
0 

the word jA has only the general .s(ms(' of ‘debt,’ usually referring 

to a sim])Ie bill of sale. It is interesting to notica.' tin* word 

which was used in the story of Said to signify the ‘ sluai of papiu-' on 
0 ^ 

which the was recoi’ded. The Koranic i)rohibition of lasury, 

however, is our best evidence' of the fact that money-changing was a 
widespread i)ra:Ctice in Mohammed’s time, along with some soj-t of 
banking and account-keeping (ii. 270-279). The policy of that revela- 
tion was to protect the jjoorer classes of his eonvi*rts against tlie fraud- 
ulent extortions of those (|nasi-bi'okers. With the n(*w era, tlu'iadore', 
the purely financial side of trader fell irito the hands of Jews and otlu'r 
foreigners alone, with whom it larg<ily remains at the present time. 

The last purpose of this impiiry is to ask whether tlu> Arabs were 
borrowers of these financial arrangements, especially the use of ilocu- 
ment and witnesses. Until the sixth century, when some homage was 
paid to the kings of Ilira and Ohassan, and appeal was made to thenr 
jurisdiction,' they had never seen polititial union; under tribe or clan 
rule there was no recognized authoritative opinion. Some excei)tion 
to this must be taken from the fact that certain liighly respected fam- 
ilies, like the Koieish at Melcka, rose early to a conti’olling influence in 
the cities. But more and more, particularly in the sixth century, the 
Arabs came into living contact with Egypt, Syiaa, and Persia, whose 
inhabitants were well advanced in their oi’ganization of private as well 
as political rights and regulations. Through the Christians then set-: 
tied in Arabia, and especially the Ghassanite Arabs in the north of the 
peninsula, the Beddwtn were confronted with Greek civilization, and 
borrowed much of Byzantine culture as time went on. But, if in 
Mohammed s time such documents wei'e used, it must have been 
tluougli the influence of the caravan-trades to the north and east that 


*I’or tills roforeuce I am indebted to Dr. 0. 0. Torrey, of Andover. 
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the usage was introduced, though even at that early period the Jews 
and (jhristiajjs might have disseminated Fairopean habits of business 
from Alexandria and other impoidant commercial centres. Never- 
theless, it is equally ju'chahle that the Arabs, no less than the Babylo- 
nians, from whom we have all kinds of contract-tablets reaching far 
hack into antiquity, were original in this parfcicaxlar ; that they were 
early led to require written testimony to business transactions ; and 
that their increasing commerce witli the outside world ileveloped in 
their best r('])r(^scntativeB the sense of jiisticci; so that under Mcdnuu- 
med, wlio was hijiiself a. ke(>n trader, they easily adojaed a regular 
nspiirenumt of do<uxm('.nta,ry evidtuua* in the uiKhutaking of Imsiness 
obligati(ms. 

1(5. A }»alm-leaf column from Almas; by Rev. W. Cl. Wimslnw, 
of Boston. 

This column, now in th(' Boston Mustuxm of Fine Arts, was one of 
six belonging to a vestibxxle of a tc;m[>le tluxt once stood at Ha-Khen- 
ensxx, referred to in Assyrian texts as tiininsi, afterwaials named 
I-Ieracl(‘o])olis ly tlu' (li-eeks, and called by the natives at present 
Almas, sonxetimes Henassieh ; it is referred to in Isaiah xxx. 4, as 
Hanes. Henassieh may b(i a corrxxixtion of Hanes, the eli being a com- 
mon terminative. As to th(( age of the site, Brugsoh {Dictiomiaire 
Geograpiique, i. 004) qxxotes a text stating that here Ra, the second 
king of the initial divine dynasties, began his earthly reign.- Dr. 
Navxlle, the explorer of the Egyx)t Exploration Fund, searched in vaixx 
for inscriptions of the IXth ami Xth Dynasties, whose seat of goverix- 
ment was here ; hut among his disclosures were the columns of a side 
entrance to a temph' undoixhtedly dedicated to Arsaphes, a form of 
Osiris, xxsually represimted with a raux’s head. For the large text oxx 
the basemexit declares : “ The living Horus, the mighty Bxxll who loves 
Ma, the lord of jxraises like his father Pthah, King Raineses, erected 
this house to his father Hersheft (Arsajxhes), the Lord of Two Lands.” 
The great Harris Papyrus (British Museum) states that Rameses III, 
presented slaves to “the temple of Hershefi, the king of the Two 
Lands”; the peculiar designation of the god thus occurring in both 
cases. The six shafts, 17 feet in height, were pi-ohably taken by 
Rameses II. from axi edifice of Usertesen II. of the Xllth Dynasty, as 
the architraves bear the cartouches of that king ; but they can be abso- 
lutely dated only from the reign of Rameses. 

The royal inscriptions, clearly emblazed, run from the bending palnx- 
leaf to the base, on this wise : Emblems of the shoot, of a plant and a 
bee (wasp form), verbally stdeti clieb ; the six-worcled cartouche, Ra 
user ma Sotep en Ra ; si Ra ; the cartouche, Ramessu mer Amon; the 
symbol Cxux ansata, or tau of the Nile ; the plant and hee repeated ; 
Neb Taui ; the six-worded cartouche repeated ; Si (or 8e) Ra ; Neb 
Jehaui ; the smaller cartouche repeated ; the symbol of life repeated ; 
Neh Ta,ui ; the larger cartouche repeated ; Neb Kliaui ; and the smaller 
cartouche. On the cohxmn’s light, with the same or equivalent titles, 
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Rameses is offering to Ilorus (figures 2 feet 9 iiuihos in height) ; on tlu‘ 
left a replica of the riglit, and, on tlxe rear, of the. front. , The column 
from Ahnas in tlie museum of the? University of Pennsylvania is with- 
out its capital ; the Bost{)n slxai't is unrivalled by any otlua- nnxnu- 
mental work in this country fi’ora Egy])t for its peculiar graet* and 
beauty. 

lY. Professor .D. (4. Lyon, of Harvard irnivcn'sity, jgave_ an 
account of a collection of .PJnenician gjlass-warx* rmunitly atajuired 
by tliG Harvard Semitic Museum. The <»hJ(K!tH an* s;iid to hav<» 
Ixeen found in tomlxs in the vicinity of Tyre, and tin^y arc; l){4i(‘V(;d 
to belong to the period between Alexander and the beginning of 
bur era. Thei’c are forty-eight speoimens, consislang of vases, 
tea bottles, kohl holders, bowls, goblets, and pitchers. They are 
well preserved, and several of tlie specimens an*, of unusually line 
workmanship. 
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MEETING IN NEW TORK, N. Y., 

March 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1894. 


TiiE Society assembled at New York, in the Room of the 
Trustees of Columbia College, on Thursday of Easter Week, 
March 29th, at 3 p. m,, and was called to order by its President, 
President Daniel Coit Gilman of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Henry Drisler welcomed the Society to New York and 
to the hospitalities of Columbia College. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more 
of the sessions ; 


Adler 

Dickerman 

Jackson 

Rudolph, Miss 

Arheely 

Drisler 

Jastrow, Jr., M. 

Smith 

Arnold, W. R, 

El well 

Rlent 

Smyth 

Bahhitt 

Fay 

Lanraan 

Steele 

Barton 

Frame 

Levias 

Torrey 

Binney 

Frothingliam 

Lyon 

Toy 

Bloomfield 

Gilman 

Macdonald 

Ward, W. H. 

Bradner 

Goodwin, 0. J. 

McConnell, Mrs. 

Watson 

Briggs 

Gottheil 

Myer 

Webb 

Brinton 

Grieve, Miss 

Oertel 

Werren 

Carpenter 

Hall, I. H. 

Olcott 

Williams 

Casanowicz 

Tlaupt 

Perry 

Wise 

Chambers 

Hazard 

Peters 

Wood 

Chester 

Hopkins 

Prince 

, Woodward 

Collitz 

Howard 

Ragozin, Mrs. 

Wright, T. F, 

Dahl 

Deinard 

Hyvemat 

Rogers 

Tohannan 
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The minutes of the last meeting, at Boston and Cambridge, 
were read by the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon of Har- 
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varcl University, and accepted by the Society. The report of the 
Committee of Arrangements was presented by Professor Jackson, 
of Columbia College. It was in the form of a printed program, 
with a cyclostyle supplement, and was accepted. 

The reports of outgoing officers were now in order. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, of Harvard 
University, presented some of the correspondence of the year. 

This included letters of regret from the Right Rev. C. R. Hale, of 
Cairo, 111., from Prof. Q. F. Moore, of Andover, Mr. Orne, of Cambx-idge, 
and Prof. Hilprecht, of Philadelphia. The last i-eports part 3 of volume 
I. of The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania as 
well under way, and that he hopes to have it in the printer’s hands be> 
fore leaving for Constantinople and the Hittite region in May, 1894. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Society to the valuable and 
interesting volumes of transactions of the International Congress of . 
Orientalists held in London in 1893. Application for them may be made 
to E. Delmar Moi'gan, Esq., care of the Royal Asiatic Society, S3 Albe- 
marle st., London. 

Messrs. Wijayaratna and Co. write from Maradana, Colombo, Ceylon, 
offering various works in Pali, Sanskrit, and Singalese, and declaring 
their readiness to procure similar books for those concerned with these 
studies. 

Dr. John C. Sundberg, recently appointed United States Consul at 
Bagdad, writes from Bagdad under date of April 37, 1898. He gives an 
interesting account of his journey from San Francisco to Bagdad, by 
way of Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, Calcutta, Bombay, Bandar 
Abbas on the Strait of Hormuz, Bushire on the Persian Gulf, the Schatt- 
el-Arab, and the Tigris. He says: “Owing undoubtedly to the very 
filthy habits of the poor, there is a great amount of eye-disease liere, 
and I treat from sixty to eighty patients (poor) gratis every day. I 
have also a few rich patients, and among them the Nakib, the most in- 
fluential man in Bagdad, the Wall not excepted. I have made a few 
short exclusions into the desert, but shall postpone my visit to Babylon, 
pei'haps tiU next fall. There are sold here a great many antiquities of 
modem make ; in fact, there are several Assyrian antiquity factories 
in Bagdad, and spurious seals and cylinders as well as coins are 
sold in the bazaars to gullible tourists.” 

Rev. George N. Thomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, JCurnooI, 
Madras Presidency, India, writes under date of September 38, 1893, con- 
cerning the Vadagalai and Tengalai sects of Vaishnavas in that region : 

“In India great religious revivals occasionally occur. At such 
times a wave of deepfelt enthusiasm sweeps over the land, and some- 
times the effects of it can be traced after many centuries have elaiised. 
About 1000 years ago the great Vedanta philosopher and Brahman revi- 
valist, Sankaraoharya lived. We have few facts of his life— all we 
know is that he lived as a celibate in Sringeri, Mysore. Among the 
Hindus, or rather among the Vaishnavites among the Hindus, he is 


i 
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called the Adiguru, the first priest. His enthusiastic teaching of 
the Vedas with his own philosophical interpretation soon won for him 
•disciples in all parts of India. Finding that he had not sufficient 
■strength to look after all his adherents, he founded monasteries in 
convenient centers, and appointed his most prominent disciples to be his 
representatives. One of the centers selected was Ahobolam, in the 
mountains of the Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency, a place 
about 300 miles north-west of Madras. The madham or monastery is 
in the mountain-range known as the Eastern Ghauts. It is a lone- 
some place, where tigers and the wild beasts of India have their haunts. 
There are two temples, one near the foot of the mountains, where the 
Pujari or worshiper (a man paid by grant of land and presents from 
pilgrims) lives ; and about 3 miles distant, in a very retired part, is the 
most sacred temple, in a cave. 

“The god worshiped at Ahobolam is called Ugraha-Nara-Simham, 
the austere man-lion. Nara-simham is the name of the fourth avatar 
•or incarnation of Vishnu. In this avatar Vishnu is said to have sprung 
■out of a stone pillar as a man-lion, and to have in this shape destroyed 
the Asura or demon Hiranyan. When Vishnu is represented as the 
avenger, destroying the man-lion, he is called Ugraha, the austere, the 
awful one ; on the other hand, when he is represented as the pacified 
man-lion, quieted by the slokas chanted by Hiranyan’s son Prachladen, 
he is called Lakshmi-Nara-Simham, the merciful man-lion. Before this 
•severe idol the high-priest and the disciples of the Vadagalais are to . 
worship, but at the present day the idol is very much neglected. It is 
•questionable whether the present high-priest living in Tiruvellur near 
Madras has ever taken the trouble to go to Ahobolam, and hence many 
of his followers do not believe in him. He carries about with him a 
small gold idol representing Ugraha-Nara-Simham, and this his disciples 
worship. He is, like most of the other prominent priests of the 
Hindus, a wealthy man, and goes where he can get the most money 
with the least trouble— so a prominent Hindu says. Aliobolam is stiU 
considered a very holy place, and annually many pilgrims go there from 
all parts of India. The reason why this of all other centers is so sacred 
is that after the death of the Adiguru Sankaracharya each one of his 
principal disciples, in their respective centers, claimed to be the holiest 
and that their monasteries or madhams were the most sacred, and so 
tried to gain the greatest possible influence. All the different centers 
in the course of time became Tengalai centers, except Ahoboiamj wliich 
became the great Vadagalai center. 

“ Teng means south and Vada north, and Galai means mark ; hence 
the great difference between the two sects consists in the mark they 
wear on their forehead. These marks cause great dissensions at the 
great annual feasts, and even the courts are often called upon to settle 
the disputes. In the temples both sects claim the right of placing the 
mark of their sect on the forehead of the idol. The Tengalais claim 
that this mark represents both feet of Vishnu, resting on a. lotus throne ; 
hence the mark, looking like a trident, is to extend down to the bridge 
of the nose. Some of the very orthodox Brahmans, in order to make 
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this very plain, even put five toes to each slanting line representing a 
foot. On the other hand, the Vadagalais claim that the mark repre- 
sents only the right foot of Vishnu, from which the holy river, the 
Ganges, sprang ; and hence there is to be no thi‘one, or mark half way 
down the nose. The center line is said to represent Lakshmi, Vishnu’s 
wife, since, accor*ding to the allegorical interpi-etation, as God has no 
wife, this represents the mercy of God which Lakshmi personifies. Form- 
erly the great disputes were about more spiritual things, but, as 
both parties have become materialistic, their great disputes now are 
about these little caste-marks. Of course tliere ai-e even irow spiritually 
minded men in both sects, and these still keep up the quarrel about 
man’s relation to God. Both parties have their own theories, which 
they defend with all the obstinacy of the proverbial Scotchman who is 
open to conviction, but who would like to see the man that could con- 
vince him. 

“ The question raised at these discussions is : ‘ Is a man a free agent or 
not?’ To this the Tengalais reply : ‘He is not I All of man’s actions are 
controlled by God. Man has no will of his own, and can do nothing 
aside from God. tie is as dependent on God as the kitten is on the cat ! ’ 
Hence the theory of the Tengalais is called the Marjalapattu, or cat- 
hold theory. On the other hand, the Vadagalais say : ‘Man is a free 
agent ; he can do as he wills to do. He has a will of his own, and is not 
under the sole control of God. Man’s relation to God is that of the 
young monkey to its mother ! ’ For this reason this theory is called the 
Markattapattu or monkey-hold theory. Of course there are still many 
other differences, differences in ritual, in regard to priority at worship, 
in regard to mantras or sacred incantations j but these would be too 
wearisome to enumerate. The Tengalais are the most numerous 
among the Vaishnavites, and also seem to be the most materialistic, 
while the Vadagalais still seem to retain a trace in their character of 
the severity of the god they worship.” 

A letter from the Geographical Society of the Pacific invites us to 
take part in their “Geographical Day,” May 4th. Mr. W. E. Coleman 
was subsequently appointed to represent the Oriental Society on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Edward Naville writes inviting our Society to take part in the 
International Congress of Orientalists to be held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, September 8-lS, 1894, Messrs. Brinton, Gottheil, Haupt, and 
Jackson were appointed Delegates to represent the Society. 

The Secretary announced the death of the Corporate Member — 

Mr. Alexander Isaac Cotheal, of New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Cotheal was bom in New York City, November 6, 1804, the eldest 
son of Henry Cotheal, and grandson of Isaac Cotheal of Eevolutionary 
times. Ab the age of twenty-one he entered the house of his father and 
uncle, Henry and David Cotheal, a weU-known shipping-firm trading 
to Central America, especially the Mosquito Coast, to San Bias, and to 
California. In 1840, Mr. Cotheal was a frequent visitor to the ship 
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Siiltanee, then in port at New York, and became greatly interested in the 
Arabic language. In 1851, he embarked for the east coast of Africa, 
Zanzibar and Mozambique. Later he visited Nicaragua ; and he was 
Consul General for Nicaragua from 1871 until his death. He also trav- 
eled in Europe, particularly in Spain, It was of his personal experi- 
ences there that he liked especially to talk, and he seems to have had 
warm friends there. 

He retired from business early in life and devoted himself to congen- 
ial literary pursuits. He was one of the founders of the American Geo- 
logical Society and President of the American Ethnological Society. He 
filled various offices in the St. Nicholas Society, of which, at his death, 
he was the oldest member. He was a life-long member of Trinity 
Parish. He was the author of a “ Sketch of the language of the Mos- 
quito Indians,” which was jiublished in the “ Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society.” Of Oriental tongues, besides Ai'abic, 
be studied Turkish, Persian, Hindustani, and Gujaratti. 

His Arabic was chiefly learned at home, by hard study, and by con- 
stant teaching from natives whom he chanced to find in New York and 
who would come to his house and read with him. At the request of 
the late Sir Eichard F. Burton, Mr. Cotheal translated the rare Arabic 
text of “ Attappa, the Generous.” This is published in the sixth vol- 
ume of Sir Richard’s “ Supplemental Nights.” 

He was elected a member of the American Oriental Society Septem- 
ber 80, 1846, and came to be the oldest living member of the Society. 
His presence was to be counted on at the New Haven and New York 
meetings, and he more than once entertained the Society at his resi- 
dence. He was a Director of the Society for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, from 1866 to 1891. In 1890, he made what was the first gift to it 
by way of endowment of a publication fund : to wit, one thousand 
dollars. This was reported in the Proceedings for May, 1890, as 
“ intended by the donor as a nucleus of a Publication Fund, and pre- 
scribed by him to be invested, that its interest may be used to help in 
defraying the costs of the Journal and Proceedings.” 

Mr. Cotheal was unmarried. He passed away February 25, 1894, at 
his residence in New York. His nephew, Mr. Henry Cotheal Swords of 
New York, writes : “ He died, as he had always lived, at peace with all 
the world ; and I trust that our last end may be like his.” 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society his accounts and statement for the year 
April 6, 1893 to March 29, 1894, and suggested the desirability 
of annually appointing an Auditing Committee to examine the 
securities of the Society at the place where such securities may be 
stored. The Chair appointed gentlemen residing in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston ; to wit, Professors Toy and Lyon of Cambridge. 
To them the Treasurer’s accounts, with book and vouchers, and 
with report on the state of the funds, were referred. The Commit- 
tee reported to the Society and certified that the accounts were in 
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due order and properly vouched, and that the funds called for 
by the balances were in the possession of the Treasurer. The 
usual analytical summary of the G-eneral Account follows : 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, April 6, 1898 $l,045.9e. 

Assessments (168) for 1898-4 $840.00 

Assessments (34) for other years 170.00 

Sales of publications 114.26 

Income of investments, so far as collected 86.46 

Interest on balances of General Account 80.60 

Supplement to anonymous gift of $1,000 8.00 


Total collected income of the year 1,199.22^ 

Total receipts for the year $2,246.18:. 

Expenditures, 

Journal, xv. 8, and distribution $212.52 

Journal, xvi. 1 (part) 154.12 

Proceedings, April, 1893 188.49 

Authors’ extras from. Journal and Proceedings 81,76 

Paper 106.10 

Job planting 21.00 

Postage, express, etc 88.69 


Total disbursements for the year 696. 6T 

Credit balance on Gen’l Account, March 29, 1894 1, 548. 51 


$2,246,1$ 

The supplementary gift of $8 was intended to offset the exce.ss 
over $1,000 of the cost of the eight shares of bank-stock (at 120) 
in which the original gift was invested. 

The interest of the Bradley Type-fund is regularly passed to. 
the credit of that fund for further accumulation. 

Exclusive of that interest, the amount of the interest, collected 
and uncollected, for the year is $110.40, and belongs to the credit 


of the General Account. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 

1893, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund $1,869,88 

Interest for one year 56.82 

1894, Jan, 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund $1,425.20* 

Amount of Publication-fund $2,127,19 

1894, March 29, Balance of General Account $1,548,51. 

Total of funds in possession of the Society $6,100, 90> 


The bills for Journal xvi. 1 have not yet been all presented. 


Librarian's Report, 
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The Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven, 
presented the following report for the year 1893-94. 

The additions to the Society’s Library for the year now closing have 
been 90 volumes, 87 parts of volumes, 118 pamphlets, and a plaster 
cast of the Chaldean Deluge tablet. The number of titles is how 4,648. 

No sales having been reported by the Paris agency* for ten years 
past, orders were sent for the return of the volumes of the Journal on 
hand, except vols. ii.-v. , of which the Society already had a more than 
sufficient supply. In accordance with the instructions given, ten sets 
of these four volumes were distributed to certain designated libraries 
and institutions. From one of these, the iMusee Guimet, we have just 
received an unexpectedly large return, no less than fifty volumes of 
its publications, including twenty-three quarto volumes of the Annales 
and twenty volumes of the Revue de VMstoire des religions. The 
Society will no doubt authorize the sending of the volumes of the 
Journal needed to complete the Museum’s set. 

The Imperial Russian Archaeological Society has invited an ex- 
change of publications by sending the latest volumes of three separate 
series of its issues, an invitation which should be promptly accepted. 

The standing appropriation of $25 a year for binding voted at the 
last meeting has not been expended. There will be a certain advantage 
if two years’ appropriations may be combined so that $50 may be 
available every second year. 

During the past summer a much needed rearrangement of the 
Society’s library was completed by Dr. Oertel, with the aid of Dr. 
Haskell, a service for which the thanks of the Society are due to them. 

For the Committee of Publication, Professor Lanman reported 
as follows ; The Proceedings of the Society at Boston and Cam- 
bridge, April 6-8, 1893, were issued, as a pamphlet of xlviii 
pages and as a part of volume xvi. of the Journal, on the 1st of 
June, 1893. The printing of the first half of volume xvi. of the 
Journal (260 pages) is so nearly completed that the part can 
be issued a few days after the meeting. 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Professor Lanman, as 
follows ; 

1. They had appointed the next meeting of the Society to be 
held at Philadelphia at some time during the Christmas week of 
1894, in case the American Philological Association or any 
of the other Societies addressed by us upon the subject should 
finally deterpiine to unite with us in a joint meeting at that time 


* The stocks of publications of the Society long held by Messrs. Trfihner and 
Oo. of London, and by the firm F. A. Brockhaus of Leipzig, have now been 
returned ; and likewise those held by Prof. Lanman. The Society has therefore 
now no scattered agencies whatever for the sale of its publications, and the entire 
stock thereof, along with its library, is gratuitously stored and cared for by the 
Yale University Library. 
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and place. The Committee on Joint Meeting was continued 
over. As eventual Committee of Arrangements had been ap- 
pointed the Corresponding Secretary, and Professors Haupt, 
Hopkins, and M. Jastrow, Jr. [The next annual business 
meeting will be held in the week beginning with Easter (April 
14), 1895.] 

2. They had appointed, as Committee of Publication for 
1894-96, Professors I. H. Hall, Haupt, Lanman, G. P. Moore, 
and W. I). Whitney. 

3. They had appointed Mr, W. E. Coleman to represent the 
Society at the meeting of the Geographical Society, and Messrs. 
Brinton, Gottheil, Haupt, and Jackson as delegates to the Ge- 
neva Congress: all as noted above, page lii. 

4. They had authorized the exchanges suggested in the Re- 
port of the Librarian, and the biennial combination of the annual 
appropriations for book-binding. 

5. The Directors voted to recommend to the Society that an 
invitation be extended to the International Congress of Orien- 
talists convening at Geneva in 1894, to meet in this country in 
1 897, under the auspices of the American Oriental Society. The 
Directors were careful to refrain from committing themselves to 
any question of details as to the place of meeting and the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements ; and not to commit the Society to the 
expenditure of money. 

6. They had voted to recommend to the Society for election 
to membership the following persons : 

As Corporate Members : 

Mrs. Emma J. Arnold, Providence, B. I. ; 

Kev. E. E. Atkinson, Belmont, Mass.; 

Hon. Truxton Beale, Washington, D. C.; 

Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, Boston, Mass.; 

Prof. G. R, Carpenter, New York, N. Y. ; 

Rev. Camden M. Cobern, Ann Arbor, Mich, ; 

Mr. Ephraim Deinard, Kearny, N. J.; 

Mr. Joseph H. Durkee, New York, N. Y. ; 

Prof. Ernest F. Fenollosa, Boston, Mass. ; 

Miss Lucia G. Grieve, New York, N. Y.; 

■ Rev, J. B, Grossmann, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Prof. Joshua A. Joffe, New York, N. Y.: 

Mr. Nobuta Kishimoto, Okayama, Japan ; 

Mr. Robert Lilley, New York, N. Y. ; 

Prof. Samuel A. Martin, Lincoln University, Pa.; 

Prof. Edward Morse, Salem, Mass. ; 

Mr. George W. Osborn, Westfield, N. J,; 

Rev. Ismar J. Peritz, Mattapan, Mass.; 

Mr. Edward Robinson, Boston, Mass. ; 

Mr. Sanford L. Rotter. New York, N. Y.; 

Miss Adelaide Rudolph, New York, N. Y. ; 


Mection of Officers. Ivii 

Mr. Macy M. Skinner, Cambridge, Mass. ; 

Mr, A-. W. Stratton, Toronto, Canada ; 

Miss Coi'nelia Warren, Boston, Mass,; 

Rev, J. E. Werren, Abington, Mass.; 

Prof. John H. Wigmore, Evanston, Illinois ; 

Rev. Stephen S, Wise, New York, N. Y.; 

Rev, A. Yohannan, New York, N. Y. [S8.] 

The recommendation contained in the fifth paragraph of the 
report of the Directors was unanimously adopted by the Society, 
And the persons recommended for election to raeraibership, after 
ballot duly had, were formally elected. 

On Saturday morning, Rev. Dr. Ward, and Professors Toy 
and Hopkins, as Committee on the Nomination of Officers, re- 
ported. Tiie Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, who 
was elected to that office first in 1884, and had performed the 
somewhat similar duties of Secretary of the American Philolo- 
gical Association from 18'?9 to 1884, having expressed a wish, 
after fifteen years of such service, to be relieved, the Committee 
nominated in his stead Professor Edward Delavan Perry of 
Columbia College, New York ; and, for the remaining offices, the 
incumbents of the foregoing year. The gentlemen so nominated 
were duly elected by the Society. For convenience of reference, 
the names of the Board for 1894-96 may here be given; 

President~Fres. D. 0. Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice- Presidents —Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Prof. 0. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretary — Prof. E. D. Perry, of New York. 

Recording Secretary— Prot. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 

Treasure'^ — Mr, Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian — ^Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. . 

Directors — ^The officers above named : and Professors Bloomfield and 
Haupt, of Baltimore ; Mr, Talcotfc Williams, of Philadelphia ; Prof. E. 
W, Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr; Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton; 
Prof. R. Gottheil, of New York ; Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover, 

In taking the Chair on Friday afternoon, the President of the 
Society made a brief address, in which he expressed his grateful 
appreciation of the honor that the Society had conferred upon 
him. 

In assuming the office, in order to be quite familiar with the policy 
that had been pursued, he had made it his duty to read with attention 
the minutes of the Directors as well as of the Society, during the past 
half century ; and he spoke particularly of its new birth in 1867. At 
that time, the question had arisen as to the possible enlargement of 
resources and membership, and an elaborate report, drawn np by Pro- 
fessor Whitney and approved by an able committee, was presented and 
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adopted.* This report is still worth consideration. It lays stress upon 
the importance of publishing contributions to Oriental learning, as the 
chief condition of usefulness and honor. The long series of learned 
papers that bear the Society’s imprint shows how steadily this principle 
has been observed. There are no indications that the standard will be 
lowered. On the contrary, the increasing number of scholai’s in this 
country devoted to Oriental learning gives assurance that the Journal 
and the Proceedings will continue to publish important contributions 
to Oriental science. Thus the highest object of the Society has been 
and will be attained. 

In respect to the scope which should be given to Oriental studies, the 
report of the Committee makes these remarks, which, in view of the 
tendency o^ the KSociety toward iihilological studies, are worth repeat- 
ing: 

“ We believe that Oriental studies have a high and positive value for 
all who are studying the history of the human race ; that natural his- 
tory, that ’■■by- 'f'h’t ethnology, t’ r' that the history 

of religiom \ •. of political ■■■■. « commerce cannot 

be pursueci i ost constant reference to the Orient. * * * 

‘•We need not fear * * * to welcome into our number any pei'Son 
who has enlightenment and culture enough to take an interest in our 
objects and to be willing to contribute to their furtherance. * * * 

“ We do not regard Oriental scholarship a« e recuioite ^’or admission 
to the Society, but only that liberal culture o'-p'--. ■ an apprecia- 

tion of our objects and a willingness to join heartily in promotiug 
them. * * 

After other introductory words, the Chairman called attention to the 
fact that in a very few days, on the twelfth of April, it will be a hun- 
dred years since the birth of the distinguished geographer, Edward 
Robinson, who held the office of President of the American Oriental 
Society for a period of seventeen years, from 1846 to 1868, But few of 
the actual members of this association knew him personally. There 
ai’e some, however, who remember how constantly he attended the 
meetings, which were then held semi-annually, as a general rule in 
Boston and New Haven ; how dignified and courteous he was as a pre- 
siding officer ; and how much lustre was derived from his acquisitions 
as a scholar and his fame as an explorer. The published memorials of 
his life are brief, consisting chiefly of the discourses delivered soon after 
his death by his colleagues in the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, Professors Henry B. Smith and Roswell D. Hitchcock ; but this 
brevity is not a reason for serious regrets, because his writings consti- 
tute his memoirs, and because the outward incidents of his career were 
not of extraordinary interest. He belongs to the class of men who- 
confer great benefits upon their generation, and acquire corresponding 
renown, by accurate, patient, prolonged, and unostentatious researches, 
the results of which are important contributions to human knowl- 
edge. Although he was a minister of the Presbyterian church, it is not 
as a minister that he is remembered. He secured the reverence of his 


* The Committee included Pr. Edward Robinson, President Woolsey, Professor 
C. 0. Felton, Professor Hadley, and Professor Whitney. 
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pupils, but not so much by the inspiring qualities which were charac- 
teristic of his own biblical teacher, Moses Stuart of Andover, as by the 
thoroughness of his scholarship and the reputation of his works. Asa 
grammarian and lexicographer he won distinction, especially in the 
early part of his career ; but his lasting reputation is due to the thor- 
ough explorations which he made in the peninsula of Sinai, in the 
Desert, and in Palestine. Part of his fame may perhaps be attributed 
to the fact that in this modern epoch of scientific researches he was a 
pioneer in the field of Biblical geography ; but far more depends upon 
his accuracy and thoroughness, as an observer, a recorder, and an inter- 
preter. He would himself award the heartiest praise to his companion 
in travel, Rev. Eli Smith, whose name is associated with Robinson’s 
upon the title page of the Biblical Researches. To his exlraordinary 
preparations for the journey the most ample references are made, both 
in the preface and in the earliest chapter of the narrative, which is based 
upon the diaries of both the travelers. 

In the archives of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (the speaker continued) I have recently read the letters which 
were addressed by Eli Smith to Dr. Rufus Anderson, one of the Secre- 
taries in Boston. I cannot say that they throw much light upon the 
well-known Researches in Palestine, but it is more than possible that 
they will interest those members of the Society who regard the journey 
of Robinson and Smith as an epoch-making expedition. Some extracts 
from this correspondence I therefore present to the Society, in com- 
memoration of the life which began one hundred years since. 

Here is added also the substance of President W. Hayes Ward’s 
address at the meeting in Boston last year (April Vth, 1893 : see 
the Proceedings of that meeting, p, vi). 

A few gentlemen held an informal meeting, fifty years ago last 
August [18421, in the office of John Pickering, of Boston, to consider the 
practicability of organizing an American Oriental Society. They ap- 
pointed a Committee to draft a constitution. They met again in the 
same place on the 7th of September, when the draft was reported, 
amended, and adopted. Again they adjourned till October 13th, when 
the organization was perfected by the election of John Pickering as 
President ; William Jenks, Moses Stuart, and Edward Robinson as 
Vice-Presidents ; William W. Greenough as Corresponding Secretary ; 
Francis Gardner as Recording Secretary and Librarian ; and John James 
Dixwell as Treasurer. The incorporators were J ohn Pickering, William 
Jenks, and John J. Dixwell. The first Directors were Rufus Anderson, 
Barnas Sears, 0. C. Felton, Sidney WiUard, and Bela B. Edwards, and 
the object of the Society was stated to be the cultivation of learning in 
the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages. , 

I ask you now to stop for a moment and look at those names. You 
will notice, in the first place, that they do not represent particularly 
either Harvard College or Yale College. Professor Felton’s name is a 
famous one in the history of Harvard, but he was a Grecian, and his 
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own studies were not especially in the line of those of the Society of 
which he was made one of the original Directors. Yale was not rep- 
resented at all. It was inevitable that John Pickering should be 
elected first President of the American Oriental Society. It was to his 
initiative and that of Eev. Dr. Jenks* that its organization was due. 
He was for the first two or three years of its existence its life and soul. 
Mr. Pickering was — more, pex-haps, than any other man we have ever 
had— our admirable Crichton, or Mezzofanti. He was, according to 
Charles Sumner, “familiar with the English, French, Portuguese, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Romaic, Greek, and Latin languages ; less 
familiar, but acquainted, with Dutch, Swedish, Dani.sh, and Hebrew ; 
and he haji explored, with various degrees of care, Arabic, Turkish, 
Syriac, Persian, Coptic, Sanskrit, Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, Russian, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, Malay in several dialects, and ])articu]arly the 
Indian languages of America and the Polynesian islands.” 

He w'as invited by Harvard College to the chair of Hebrew, and 
afterward of Greek, and declined both. He was pioneer in the study 
of the languages and antiquities of our American Indians. He wrote 
numerous books and papers, of which the one which will now be best 
remembered is his dictionary of the Greek language. Pickering’s 
Lexicon succeeded Hedericus and Schrevelius in the use of our schools 
in the first half of the century, and did not lose its currency even down 
to the time when Liddell and Scott took and possessed the field. He 
was also a lawyer in full practice, City Solicitor for Boston, State Sen- 
ator, and reviser and editor of the Statutes of Massachusetts. Such 
a man was a whole Oriental Society in himself, and his decease so 
soon after its organization seemed at first to be fatal to its survival. 

The two oldest foreign Missionary Societies were very definitely rep- 
resented in the two directors Rufus Anderson and Barnas Sears. It 
was more than anything else to provide a place where the grammatical, 
geographical, and historical studies of missionaries could be received 
and published, that the American Oriental Society was founded, 

Rufus Anderson was the most distinguished director of missionary 
work that this country has ever seen. He was a tall, smooth-shaven, 
very dignified and very positive man, and made one great mistake in 
the conduct of the mission -work under his charge. He undervalued 
the direct and indirect work of education, and to this day the injury 
is felt which resulted from his suppressing certain advanced schools 
after his visit to India. While he was not a contributor himself of 
articles to be read at the meetings of the Society, his hearty coopera- 
tion was of great value, as encouraging the missionaries under his 
care to prepare and send valuable contributions. 

Barnas Sears, Professor in Newton Theological Seminary, was closely 
related to the second foreign Missionary Society organized in this coun- 
try, and which found its field in what was then the almost utterly un- 
known land of Burmah. But to the public Barnas Sears was known as 


*See Proceedings for May, 1876, p. iii (Journal, vol. x., p. cix). 
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one of the very foremost representatives of education, in this country, 
not simply as connected with seminary or college, but by his activity 
in all matters which concerned public education. He was no more of 
an Orientalist than Dr. Rufus Anderson, but bis sympathy was genuine 
and his help hearty. 

An entirely different class of men was represented by Moses Stuart, 
Edward Robinson, and Bela B. Edwards. These men were scholars 
such as we cannot easily equal, the men who first introduced our 
youth to German learning. Moses Stuart was the pioneer of Hebrew 
studies in America, Professor of Hebrew at Andover Seminary, a man 
of free, open, and honest mind, thoroughly devoted to the truth, the 
author of excellent Hebrew gi-ammars and Chrestomathies, and of 
numerous able commentaries and learned discussions and excursuses. 
If any man in this country was the morning star of Oriental learning, 
it was Moses Stuart, a man far in advance of his day. I never saw him, 
although I learned as a boy to believe him the chief of American schol- 
ars, and I went to Andover Academy in time to hear, ten years after 
the organization of the Society, the commemorative funeral discourse 
preached at the opening of the term following his death. As might be 
expected, he was a theologian as well as an Orientalist ; but his singu- 
larly candid mind always put him in advance of the conservatives of 
his day, although I remember that it did not prevent him from defend- 
ing the paternal institution of African slavery against the intemperate 
attacks of the troublesome Abolitionists. 

Edward Robinson was a younger man, who lived for a while in Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s family, and was induced by him to devote himself to 
Oriental studies. He was then in the prime of his power, and had the 
year before published his famous “Bibhcal Researches” in Germany 
and the United States. His edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon had 
not yet appeared, nor his Hebrew grammar. The young Hebrew stu- 
dents of the day stiU used Stuart’s Grammar and Ohrestomathy, and 
Gibbs’s Lexicon. I well remember Edward Robinson, and indeed I 
recited to him a few times while he was still teaching in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, but in feeble health, in 1867. He was a blufiE, some- 
what gruff man, strongbodied and large, with a kind heart under a 
rough exterior. I recall a recitation in the Harmony of the Gospels— 
for at this time he had ceased to teach the Old Testament— in which, 
when he had mentioned Good Friday, one of the junior theological stu- 
dents from Puritan New England asked him in perfect innocence, and 
with an ignorance that did not all surprise me, “ What part of the year 
does Good Friday come on?” “Are you,” was his severe reply, “frofe. 
Connecticut, and don’t you know that Fast Day always comes on Good 
Friday?” We all of us knew the annual Fast Day, if we did not know 
Good Friday, Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson were the fathers of 
a real school of Hebrew students, and he created an enthusiasm in Sem- 
itic studies which might have borne much more fruit if the time had 
been ripe for it, as it was ripe when men of our own day created a new 
interest in the same studies. But then little advance seemed possible. 
There was no key to the Semitic problems. Scholars seemed able to 
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go only round and round in the same circle, and so enthusiasm was 
soon dampened. Besides, the key to Aryan languages was then found 
in the new study of Sanskrit, which attracted all the attention of our 
ambitious young men. And yet Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson 
were pioneers to whom we cannot give too much credit. Even the best 
methods of modern teaching were not unfamiliar to them. The Sem- 
inary method, of which we make so much, was familiar to them, if I 
may judge from a single specimen of their labor's which I found a day 
or two ago in looking over some pamphlets belonging to my father, 
who was one of Moses Stuart’s pupils, and a member of the class which 
prepai'ed this pamphlet. It is a collection of all the quotations in the 
New Testament, arranged in par-allel columns, giving the Hebrew and 
Septuagint forms from the Old Testament, with the quotations as they 
stand in the New Testament, and prepared by the junior class of Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary, under the superintendence of Moses Stuart, 
and published in 1837. The texts of both Greek and Hebrew are the 
latest and best available, the Septuagint being taken from that of the 
Vatican manuscript. 

Bela B. Edwards, another of Moses Stuart’s pupils, was a yet younger 
man, and a very brilliant scholar ; but he died at an earlier age. I will 
not stop to recount his career and character, but I have mentioned 
these men as the typical Oriental scholars of their time. All that the 
schools of the day could do for Oriental studies was to teach Hebrew 
to theological students, with a little Syriac to those who wanted it. 

It is at first surprising that, with so many theological seminaries, 
every one of which had a professor of Hebrew, there was so little done 
worth recording. It was only a very few enterprising men like Moses 
Stuart and Edward Robinson that attempted anything new and credit- 
able ; the rest simply taught the dry rules of grammar, as the grammar 
gave it, to their pupils. There was not a professor of any Semitic lan- 
guage in any of our colleges or universities, with the sole remarkable 
exception, soon to be mentioned, of Edward E. Salisbury in Yale Col- 
lege. Indeed, there was no professor of Arabic in Harvard, our oldest 
University, until, not many years ago, our own Professor Toy was 
called to the chair of Semitics. The reason is clear — the time was not 
ripe for any unifying principles which should give basis for compara- 
tive study. Among the Aryan languages, Comparative Grammar was 
in its infancy ; and outside of that family, where the key had been 
found in Sanskrit, it was unknown. 

I have said that the organization of the American Oriental Society 
was perfected at the October meeting in 1843 by the election of the first 
board of ofidcers. At the next May meeting, in 1848, the President 
read an admirable introductory address, in which he outlined the pur- 
poses of the Society and the advantages which it possessed, and then 
gave a general view of the progress of Oriental studies up to that time. 
One who now observes that our country is full of young and ambitious 
scholars devoted to these studies in our institutions of learning will be 
surprised to see that it was not to such men that our first President 
looked for the learned papers which should justify the existence of the 
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Society, but chiefly to the missionaries in foreign lands. It was they 
■only, or travelers like Edward Robinson, that seemed to have any 
opportunity to make original researches. We must look, he said, to 
the “intelligent and energetic American missionaries and scholars, 
who are now spread over some of the most interesting regions of the 
■civilized East and of uncivilized Polynesia.” There are, he added, 
■“ more American missionaries masters of these languages than of any 
•other nation on the globe.” On these men he depended; but he 
pointed with special pride to the monumental work of Edward Eobin- 
;son, issued the year before. Then he cast his eye over the entire globe, 
but stopped a moment in Egypt, where, he said, it is now proved that 
history goes back as far as the nineteenth century before Christ, in 
•Carthage, Phenicia, Asia Minor, in the Nestorian country of Rersia, 
where Justin Perkins had honorable mention, and in Mesopotamia, 
whose records were yet unexcavated. " 

It is interesting, now that Cuneiform literature holds so prominent 
a place in our studies, to hear President Pickering speak thus of the 
few cuneiform inscriptions then known, mostly from Persia: “The 
eminent Dr. Grotefend, of Frankfort, has recently applied himself to 
the task of deciphering them, and his success thus far does the gi-eatest 
-credit to his learning and sagacity.” Only the Persepolitan was known, 
and the angular style of the writing shows, said he, that the cuneiform 
characters were used “exclusively for the purpose of engraving on 
atone, and were never intended for the ordinary purposes of writing.” 
It is evident that libraries of cuneiform writing to be unburied in every 
ancient city were then unimagined. Not 'yet were the names of 
Eawlinson, Opperb, Hincks, and Norris known to the world. 

After going the circuit of the East and of Polynesia, attracted to the 
latter region by the labors of the missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, 
President Pickering makes one observation which was a prophecy, and 
which anticipated what proved to be almost a complete revolution in 
the work of the Society and in the linguistic scholarship of the country. 
These words deserve to be quoted. He says (JAOS. i. 43) : 

“It is a high gratification to every American, who values the reputa- 
tion of his native land, to know, that some of our young countrymen are 
now residing in Gormnny-- that genial soil of profound learning — with a 
view to the acquisiiion’ of tlie Sanscrit language; and that we shall 
one day have the fruits of their learning among us.” 

To this was appended the following note : 

“ Since this Address was delivered, one of our countrymen has 
returned from Germany, with a rich collection of Oriental manuscripts 
(formerly in De Sacy's library), and a valuable body of works in S^s- 
crit literature ; which, it is said, are to accompany him to the ancient 
and respectable College at New Haven.” 

That young man was Edward E. Salisbury, who had gone to Yale 
■College to take the chair of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, and also 
was destined to become very' soon after this the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and to take on his willing and capable shoulders the burden of the 
(Society, to prepare or secmre its papers, and to pay the expense of their 
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publication. That chief burden he bore until, in 1867, he succeeded in 
shifting the responsibility of the office upon William D. Whitney, the 
most distinguished scholar among all the names on our records. 

Such was the origin of the American Oriental Society in 1843, just 
twenty years after the organization of the Asiatic Society of Franco, 
and nineteen years after the organization of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of 
England. The German Oriental Society, it may surprise us to recall, 
was organized in Dresden in 1844, two years after the American Orien- 
tal Society, and the first number of its Zeitsohrift, issued in 1846, has 
an article on Oriental studies in America, prepared, T think, by Bela B. 
Edwards, in which a very handsome tribute is paid to the excellent 
work of Edward Eobinson, Eli Smith, and others, and mention is made 
of the publications of this Society and of the excellent introductory ad- 
dress of Mr. Pickering, whose death is lamented, as he was the life of 
the Society, and it had seemed to be in a state of suspended animation 
since his decease. 

The first article in the first issue of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, following the President’s address, is on Buddhism, 
and is by Edward E. Salisbury. Every other article in this volume— 
and the same is very nearly true of the second— is by some American mis- 
sionary. One of these, on the Zulu language, is by Lewis Grout, and 
it is a remarkable fact that he offers an article for this meeting on a 
kindred topic. In vol. iv. there are twelve articles, ten by missionaries, 
one by Edward E. Salisbury, and one by William D. Whitney. Professor 
Whitney’s first contribution to our Journal is in the Second Part of 
vol. iii. and is on “ the Main Eesults of the Later Vedic Eesearches in 
Germany.” 

Such was, in brief, the condition of Oriental studies in the United 
States during the first four years after the organization of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. Then followed immediately what we may call 
our Sanskrit era. From this time the two men who carried the Oriental 
Society on their shoulders, and who gave it its fame and glory, were 
Edward B. Salisbury, the elder scholar, and his distinguished pupil, 
William D. Whitney. Philology had found its key. The great school 
of American philologists found their teacher and master at “the ancient 
and respectable College at New Haven.” The generous expenditure of 
time, labor, and money by these two men in behalf of this Society is 
beyond all praise. 

During the session of Saturday morning, a telegram was 
received from Professor Theodore F. W right, who had meantime 
returned to Cambridge, to the effect that permission had been 
granted by Government to the authorities of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund to conduct excavations for two years in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Taloott Williams, a member of the Executive Committee 
on the Babylonian Section of the Archseologioal Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania, announced that explorations had 
been resumed at Niffer by Mr. John Henry Haynes, who had 
prosecuted the work with great success during the past year, and 
would be kept in the field for a year to come. 
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Rev. r>r. Ward presented fhe following minute, and added 
some fitting words allowing how great have been the services of 
Professor Salisbury to the Society, By vote of the Societ3^, the 
minute was adopted for record and for transmission to Professor 
Salisbury. 

The American Oriental Society, at its annual meeting in New Yorh, 
this the thirtieth day of March, 1894, remembering with gratitude 
the eminent services rendered for many years to it, and through it to 
American scholarship, by its oldest living member and most efficient 
founder, Edward Elbridge Salisbury of New Haven, Connecticut, 
desires heartily to congratulate him on occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, now almost attained, and to express its fervent wish that 
he may long continue to encourage and aid it with his interest and 
his counsels. 

In the program for the meeting, the Corresponding Secretary 
had ventured to insert the following paragraph : 

The plan of the sessions allows about nine hours for the presentation 
of communications. It is evident that, in fairness to all, no one 
speaker has a right to more than fifteen minutes for the presentation 
of any one single communication. It is, moreover, palpably inappro- 
priate to read a long or a highly technical paper before persons of so 
varied interests as are they who now compose the Society. It is there- 
fore suggested that in case of such papers no attempt be made to read 
the manuscript ; but that a r6sumd of the paper be given, along with a 
brief account of the methods employed in reaching the conclusions. 
It is believed that the results of an enforcement of such a rule on the 
part of the presiding ofidcer would commend the rule to the hearty- 
approval of the Society. 

The suggestion was in fact adopted as a rule, and was enforced 
with all desirable strictness by the Chair, and with excellent 
effect. If a continuance of this rule should also prove effectual, 
for a time at least, in staving off what is proposed as an other- 
wise inevitable division of the Society into Aryan and Semitic 
sections for the reading of papers, no one , can doubt that we 
should'' all he the gainers. 

The suggestion was made that all papers be handed in some 
weeks prior to the meeting and distributed in print to the 
members before they leave their homes, so that the time now 
devoted to reading might be free for discussion ; but such a 
course would appear for the present hardly feasible. 

The Society held four formal sessions, all in the Room of the 
Trustees of Columbia College. The afternoon sessions of Thurs- 
day and Friday began at about three o’clock ; and the morning 
sessions of Friday and Saturday, at about half-past nine. To 
break the continuity of the sessions, several recesses of five 
minutes were taken. Between the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of Friday, certain Rew York members entertained the 
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Society at luncheon at Ho. 64 East Forty-ninth Street, opposite 
the College. On Friday evening, at about seven o’clock, some 
thirty-five members diped together at Hotel W ellington. Both on 
on Thursday evening, and also on Friday evening after the dinner, a 
very considerable number of the members mot informally in a pleas- 
ant hall, and spent several hours in agreeable social intercourse. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be sent to the 
authorities of Columbia College for their hospitality, and to the 
Committee of Arrangements for their work, which accomplished 
much for the comfort and pleasure of the members and for the 
success of the meeting. 

Final adjournment was had on Saturday at 12.85 i*. m. 

The following communications were presented : 

1. Report of progress of work upon Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi- 
Magga ; by Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Several years ago I 'began to make translations from the Buddhist 
Scriptures as contained in the Pali language. My plan was by a series 
of translations to present Buddhist doctrine in Buddhist phraseology, 
so to speak. The work has proved very pleasant. The thoughts, the 
dialectic, the point *of view, the whole mental and moral atmosphere 
in which one is immersed, in the study of native Buddhist texts, are 
each and all so different from anything to which we Occidentals are 
accustomed, and so much that seemed important truth rewarded my 
search, that, though the work has grown but slowly, my interest has 
never flagged. 

In order the better to carry out my plan of giving a consistent view 
of Buddhist teaching, it was necessary to consult and, if possible, 
master Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi-Magga. Buddhaghosa was a Buddhist 
convert who flourished in the fourth century of our era. He wrote in 
Pali, and his masterpiece is, no doubt, this same Vi suddhi-Magga, whicli, 
being interpreted, is ‘ The Way of Purity,’ or ' The Way of .Salvation.’ 
This Visuddhi-Magga is a treasure-house of Buddhist doctrine, and 
elaborates in an orderly, systematic manner the Buddhist plan of sal- 
vation. 

As the Visuddhi-Magga, however, is only to be had in native manu- 
script, I had recourse to one owned by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, and began to transcribe. It 
seems almost impossible to understand a Pali woi'k written on palm- 
leaves until it has first been transcribed. The natives do not divide 
the words, and they make use of almost no devices to help the eye, so 
that it becomes a question of spelling one’s way along letter by letter, 
and it is hardly possible to read currently. Accordingly I was obliged 
to copy, and to copy not once but a number of times, and thus I found 
myself editing the Visuddhi. In order bo better the readings of the 
passages I wanted to translate, I obtained from Rev. Richard Morris, 
of England, another palm-leaf manuscript, written like the first one, 
in the Singhalese character. As these two manuscripts, however. 
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were very similar, and repeated each other’s mistakes, and as I now- 
felt myself faMy embarked on the task of editing the Visuddhi, I 
borrowed the copy belonging to the India Office Library of London, 
England. This is a very correct manuscript in large Burmese charac- 
ters, and on it I rely as much as on both the others put together. 
Lastly, a fourth manuscript has just been received, written like the 
India Office Library copy in the Burmese character, and, so far as I have 
yet had opportunity to judge, with very similar readings. 

Thus the volume of translations and the editing of the Visuddhi 
have gone on hand in iiand ; but the volume of translations, as having 
been first undertaken, I am intending to publish first. In fact, the 
first chapter is being printed, and the electroplates made ; but the next 
three chapters occasitju me more difficulty, and are still in a backward 
condition. As they are hugely of a philosophical character, and 
contain with the fifth and last chapter what will make some seventy- 
five printed pages of translations from the Visuddhi ; and as, moreover, 
there is much of a technical nature in the Visuddhi which must be 
mastei-ed in order to understand the thought, my progress in my 
volume of translations is conditioned by my comprehension of the 
Visuddhi ; and, j)cr contra, in order to edit properly I must undei'stand 
what I am editing, and to that end translation is greatly helpful. 
Thus I do not find it advantageous to let one undertaking far outrun 
the other, and hence also it seems impossible at present to fix tbe date 
when either one will be finished. However, two complete type- 
written copies of the Visuddhi have been made, and about a third of 
another one. My design is to have this third copy be the last, for there 
would appear to be no need of a fourth complete revision. Therefore 
* I am in hopes that, when this third copy is finished and the various 
readings have been affixed, it will be fit to send to the printers. 

2. On the Sacrifices and in the Marseilles' 

Inscription ; by Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

It will be remembered that in the Marseilles inscription mention is 
made of three different kinds of sacrifices, which are respectively called 
, and Of these, the sufficiently 

explained in the Corpus Insoriptiormm Semiticarum. The exact mean- 
ing of the other two is, however, much debated. 

As to ‘7*73 , Vogu6 and Blau think this word an adjective descrip- 
tive of the j corresponding to the Hebrew • The following 

uses of the word in Hebrew may he nrged in support of this opinion : 

‘thy beauty for it was perfect,’ Eze., xvi. 14; 

♦fjV ‘ perfect in beauty,’ Eze. xxvii. 3. This view is, however, shown to 

be incorrect by the inscription itself; for we have in 1. 3. 
the case of a , where ^7^^ is evidently the name of a sacrifice. 
Saulcy, Munk, SohrSder, Meier, Hal6vy, and the editors of the Corpus 
are therefore in the right when they maintain that there are three sac- 
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rifices, and not two only, mentioned here. The Corpius translates 
‘holocaust,’ and in this follows the Hebrew usage. Of. Lev. vi. 15, 
‘it shall he to Yahwe a holocaust, burned as 
incense Lev. vi. 16, rnb nmD-bDi 

** T •• V ; * • T i ’■ — ; . ^ , 

‘every minJehath of the priest shall be a holocaust; it shall not be 
eaten;’ Deut. xiii. 17, hbnn pjpn 

‘Indits 

T " • T T T : T V : T V T T : - T : 

spoil thou shalt gather together unto the midst of the street, and thou 
shalt burn the city with fire ; it is a holocaust to Yahwe 1 Sam, vii, 9, 

nin^b b’bs nb'i}; np^i ‘ and 

^ — • Y T *, TV T T * , ** : | ^ 

Samuel took a fat lamb, and offered it as a burnt offering, a holocaust 
to Yahwe.’ 

From these examples it is clear that moans ‘ holocaust ’ in 

Hebrew, and there are no Hebrew examples to be adduced on the other 
side. It does not, however, follow from this that it had the same 
meaning in Phoenician. Indeed, our present inscription abundantly 
proves that it did not have that meaning. It prescribes that in the case 
of an ox as a ppj the priest should have three hundred shekels of 
flesh,* and that in the case of a calf as a bb:) he should have one hun- 
dred and fifty shekels of flesh. Whence was the flesh to come, if not 
from the victim ? Moreover, the hide, the viscera, the feet, and the 
rest of the flesh went to the owner of the sacrifice. Whether the owner 
offered all this as a burnt offering, or retained a portion for himself, 
does not appear. It may be supposed that he offered it, but this cannot 
be proved. When the victims were smaller animals, as rams, lambs, 
kids, and birds, the priest received a money-payment only. Were these 
then real holocausts? It is uncertain ; for in some cases, as when the 
.victim was a lamb or a kid, the hide etc. went to the worshiper. 

When the victim was an ox or a calf, therefore, we are sure that the 
offering was not a holocaust ; and we cannot be sure that it was so in 
all the other cases. 

It appears, therefore, that the did not signify a holocaust, but 
was a technical name for a sacrifice the exact nature of which is not 
yet known. 

Is the nature of the clear? In this phrase the 

appears to have been the name of the sacrifice, and the an adjec- 
tive describing it. If so, the adjective meant ‘ complete ’ or ‘ whole,’ if 
we may reason from Hebrew analogy. 

The root-meaning of was ‘be whole.’ If etymology were, 

therefore, to have any weight, we should conclude that this sacrifice 
was designed to renew the bond of union between the worshiper and 


* It is true that this statement rests on an emended passage of the text, but of 

the correctness of the emendation there can be no doubt. The reasons for it are 
patent to all, and in it all agree. 
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his god. Among the Hebrews the etymological meaning is supported 
by several statements of the literature. For example, Deut. xxvii. 7, 

nin’ d^' iiran ‘sacri- 

1 V V T : • T ; - T : t t ; - t : • t ; t : - t : 

fice and eat there, and rejoice before Yahwe thy God.’ Here 

D'O‘75}' is a survival of the old commensal idea of sacrifice. Lev. xix. 
6 reads iintiDtii ‘ when 

ye offer sacrifices of to Yahwe, ye shall offer them that ye 

may be accepted.’ From Lev. iii. 8, vii. 31, etc., -we learn that the fat 
of the was bixrned on the altar, and the inwards without the 

cam]), and that the flesh was eaten. Lev. vii, 11-21 divides the 
D'’D‘7^ into thank-offerings and vow-offerings : cf. Prov. vii. 14. 
Whether a similar ritual existed, and similar distinctions held, in Phoe- 
nicia, we have no ixieans of knowing. The analogy of as a sacri- 
fice would lead us to think not. The term has disappeared from 

the Carthage tablet. We have also no means of determining the exact 
force of in the compound expression. It may have applied either 
to the victim, implying that the whole was a or to the idea of 

the root implying that it effected a complete wholeness between 

the god and the worshiper. The former supposition is more in accord- 
ance with the analogies of prunifcive thought, and is to be preferred. 

3. Description of the Semitic manuscripts in the library of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary ; by Professor Duncan B. 
Macdonald, of Hartford, Conn. 

I. SYKIA-C. 

Four fragments of leobionaries (P‘’shlta and Ilarqlensian text), all in 
very similar hands, closely resembling Plate VII. in the facsimiles 
given in Wright’s Qat. of the Syr. Mss. in the Brit. Mus. , but more 
regular and angular. They resemble, also, but by no means so closely, 
Plate XIV., being much finer in outline and not so clumsy. 

A. A double leaf of vellum, not the inner leaf of a gatbeiing ; double 
cols.; 48 X 81,* written part 26 x 20, between cols. 2.5 ; a full line aver- 
ages 11 letters ; single point punctuation and colpred ornaments ; Harq. 
text. 

F. la. — John xv. 26-xvi. 8 ; then ).oioa.hs. ocno (colored oi-na- 

ment across page) |..ia3o^? . 

b. — Colored ornament across page, then 

UDa£>{J^ . 

F. 2a.— ]-oa.ha.s ; Luke v. 17-20. 

b.— Luke V. 20-25. 

B. A fragment cut out apparently for the sake of a painting of Christ 
raising the dead, which fills one side. On the other, in double Cols., 
Luke xxiv. 4-6, 9-10. Breadth of written portion 21, between cols. 2.5 ; 


* AU measurements are given in centimetres. 
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a full line averages 11 letters; single point punctuation ; small orna- 
ments between verses 4 and 5, 9 and 10 . text. 

C. A single vellum leaf, much shriveled and damaged by fire ; double 
cols.; written portion 28 x 19, between cols. 1 ; a full line averages 11 
letters ; single point punctuation ; rubrics in red and gold ; P^shita 
text. 

a.— a]-i j v.-*.ojj I I piol? . John xii 

12-17. 

h . — John xii. 17-22 ; at foot of col. 2 a rubric of 8 lines, but much 
damaged. 

D. A single vellum leaf ; double cols. ; 48 x 32, written portion 80 x 21, 
between cols. 2.1) ; a full line averages 10 letters ; single point punctua- 
tion ; rubrics and colored ornaments : Harq. text. 

a . — , Luke xiii. 22-28. 

h , — Luke xiii. 28-30 ; then, in a small hand, }~4.i>aj» '^r- ^ 

j 111?? (along margin jo). Then, in a larger hand, )-A — ij — o 

. IAso^j j >c,-o j then, at head of col. 2, John 

iv.46-50. 

Marginal readings : in Luke xiii. 25, for ; in John 

iv. 47, jooi for }ccn 

fit may, perhaps, serve as an explanation of so elaborate a descrip- 
tion of such small fi'agments, that ‘they are to be regarded as specimens 
from an as yet untouched collection in Kurdistan. So far as the evi- 
dence goes, we may have here a new find of 8th Century MSS. ; and, as 
efforts ai’e being made to get at them, further information may be 
looked for,] 


IT. Arabic. 

1, Kufi Qur'an fragment. 

One very large oblong vpllura leaf, written on both sides but mounted 
in such a manner that onljlf the writing on one side is accessible ; size 
of leaf as it remains, 54.® x 49, of written part 48 x 45.5 ; 25 lines ; a 
rounded regular handle sloped slightly backwards, and with much 
closer resemblances to Plate LIX. in the Palmographical Society’s Fac- 
similes (dated by Wrigh'k^n the 8th century) than to any other Kuff 
text I have seen ; but it isl firmer and more rounded, and the slope back- 
wards is not so marked ; it is absolutely different from the usual stiff 
artificial Kufi ; words divided between lines ; at the end of line 13 there 

, and the rest of the word. 


is a little stroke to fill out^he line, thus- 


7 


comes in the next ii,ne ; no vowels ; "diacritical points sparingly 
given, in the shape of shoift slanting lines ; and divisions of verses are 
similarly marked (except end of verse 95, where there is no mark); but 
all these are apparently lateir additions, for the ink is much blacker and 
fresher ; terminal ornament\o 1. 14 (end of v. 92)— this certainly by 
original hand, and just beforeit stand three slanting lines belonging to 
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the later verse divisions ; the page that is accessible contains Sura xi., 

86, to V. 98. ; there is no ruling 

^^Thlre are the following differences of orthography from the Qur’an 
text as eiven inFlugel and in Fleischer’s Baidawl (compare generally 
NSldeke, GescMchte des Qorans, pp. 348 ff.): The alif of prolongation 

is omitted in LLlipxl 1. 6, T 8, 

1. 16, ^£lCo 1. 30, 1. 31, T 36, and m all 

the cases of the vocative b , viz. 11. 8, 6, 10, 16, 17, 19 ; the ahf with 

hamza is omitted in 1. 6(N61d.,p. 354); ini. 8 andinl. 16 

are written for and 0t^J ; in 1. 6 (accepting 

the later diacritical points) is read for in Baidawi’s text, but he 

gives as a various reading (compare alsoN61d.,p. 358); but in the 

text given with the Calcutta edition of az-Zamakhshari’s KasTishaf 

several of these words are written as in this fragment— , 
0^, and, in all the 

. cases of the vo'cative ; in the Qur’an lithographed by Drugulin in 1890 

frnm a MS of A. H. 1094 I find the first three of these, and the first 
two are in the Qur’an MS. of A. H. 978 in the Seminary library. I give 
these details as an addition to the growing proof of our need of a relia- 
ble Qur’an text. No one could describe Flligel’s edition as reliable, and 
FfeSereSted Baidavn, not the Qur’an. The following extracts from 

p; 167 of the iiyMyiJ! ^ 

(on the margin of Ibn al-QdgiVs Commentary on the Shdti- 
blya, Cairo, A. H. 1804) maybe of interest as.to*two of the above read- 

togs: ty, iUiUJi Jla?W '/ 

^ • 0“ P- « 

.jUCJI be explains: (S^b 

xJUl aitS wt, fii) of sAj 
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Ld.! 

LgJcliuwlj i L^l L^ltXjj 

^ js. 

^ L-gjuiL;^ 

2. Qur’an of A. H. 978, 

Carefully written oir Oriental glazed paper ; fully pointed and, genei’- 
ally, with the waqf signs (Kosegarten, Gramm, arah., p. 88 ; Diction- 
ary of the technical terms used in the sciences of the Musalmans, pp. 
1498-1500; as-Suyuti, 'Itqan, Calc, edit,, pp, 195 ff.; Cairo edit, of A. H. 
1306, pp. 87 ff.; Nold., Gesch., pp. 852 ff,). Consists at present of 829 
leaves, but one is missing between F; 326 and F. 327 (contained Suras 
xoiii, — xcvi.): gatherings @ 6, but so many leaves have been mounted 
that the later gatherings cannot be distinguished ; size of page, 
20.6 X 15 ; of written parts, 13.5 x 7,5 ; 13 11. to the page ; catchwords 
to leaves ; no ruling visible ; Sura titles, sections, and pausal signs in 
red ; has been carefully collated, with corrections on margin ; on b of 
last leaf came last words of , and an Arabic-Turkish 

colophon; xjjf (sic) |*l 4 j o°o 


^U‘S5^f LsLAojf p-fyiiJ! HUXS^ vii«L*Jf 

[sic] Jujljf U-ftiUflf ^LjU xUf (^1 

xjLo XAam 


stamped oriental leather binding ; bookplate with D. C. lOHANNBS 
WILHELMUS D. S. I. C. M. A. & W, j EX BIBLIOTHECA SERENIS- 
SIM^ DOMUS I SAXO-ISENACENSIS. 

8, Al-Ghazzali (’Abu Hamid Muhammad b, M. b. M.) ash-Shafl'i— 
Minhdj al- Abidin, and three books of the 'D},yd al-Ulum, A. H. 860. 
Written in a legible hand on Oriental glazed paper, without vowels. 


but with many diacritical 


points ; rulings with dry point (the , 


as also slanting on the margin for notes ; many marginal notes and 
corrections; catchwords to leaves; section-titles and divisions in red: 
174 leaves ; 17 gatherings @ 5 -f 1 @ 2(?) ; the second leaves of the first 
and last gatherings are lost ; leaves la and b, 109f>, and 173-4a and b 
are blank ; 27 11. to page ; size of page 27 x 18, of written part 17 x 12. 


Contains, on leaves 3-109, §§ 37-40 of jJI > being 


the last sections of the 4th of the 

work : compare Gosche, pp. 254 ff. The titles of the sections are : 
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(87) 1 (88) xasI ^ XAAwLiS«4«Jt i,jLa5^5 (^8) l»)La5^ 

(40) sjou Lo^ ujIa 5^: they correspond to Yol. iv., pp. 

337— end of Cairo (’Azhariya) edit, of A. H. 1803 ; the beginning of § 87 
is missing down to j P- ^37, 1. 36 of above 

edit.; on leaves 110-171 is complete down 

to aL«ia,j LaaXc , p. 89, 1. 80 of Cairo (Maimuniya) edit, of A. H. 

1306 ; the closing four lines and the colophon were on the lost leaf, 173 ; 
on leaf 109a is colophon to the 'Ihya al- XJlurri (in this and in other 
notes I supply diacritical points, which are mostly lacking) : 

[sic] ^.aaaJI 

1*^. xAJf IjLC' 

^ xjLo ^L*i^ 

On the margin there comes in the same hand ; 


pImCO ^ 2CaAm^L-J2jO 2cXJI 

KXjjj ilcXxfiJI JcAJt 

4X4 - jsjL/o 1 . 4.,^ ^ 


On the blank pages there are several notes scribbled in very illegible 
hands, of which the following may be of some interest : 


^_>:S£’ d<4^ iXJp j^A4JljlJt »-U cX4^l 

, . • . StX^^ .... y»4 "^ 

L^.js».La.a 3 jcL^ JOC*v 

'iJuM 

XJL 4 .J LilLo I^iiii^a.i3 2 Ci^H Li4^^ I 

^1 2cU ^ 

xAJ! (jwJoL^ (^,A4JL*Jt 2cU 4 X 4 ^! 

XjLo 5^cXi> i^ lh^J t 


X-UI 5U^; ^5^1 sli^b 
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aJJ aJJI LgJ ^ xij-wL*Jt xCj [?] 

This voltime has apparently been a Wagf at one time ; for on leaf la 
stands • On the same page : Ex bibliotheca dueali 

Hilpertohusana. Stamped oriental leather binding ; book-plate as No. 2. 

4-6. Al-Tdrisi (the Sharif ‘Abu ‘Abd Allah b. Muliammad b. M. b. 
‘Abd Allah b. ’ldvl8)~NuzJiat al-musMdqfl ikhtirdq al-dfaq. 

A very careful collation (with Roman abridgment ‘ e typographia 
Medicea,’ 1693?) of the Oxford MSS., Pococke 875 and Grav. 43, 
DCOOLXXXIV. and DCCCLXXXVII., in Bibl Bodl, Cat. Vol. I., p. 193. 
The collator was Rev. George Cecil Renouard, and in the second vol- 
ume the date 13 Aug., 1833, is given. At the end of the first volume is 
the following note : Extraits du traits de geographic d’Edrisi d’apres les 
deux exemplaires de la bibliotheque d’Oxford, et collation de quelques 
passages des deux manuscrits, par le reverend George Cecil Renouard, 
qui avait enterpris une edition du texte arabe avec une version anglaise. 
C’est ici le premier volume. Les deux volumes m’ont ete offerts par 
M. Renouard le 30 Juin, 1854, dans une lettre datee de Swanscombe, 
Dartford, Kent. Reiuaud. 

The collation extends over Climate I., parts 1-10, II. 1-7, III. 1-5, 
and TV. 1. Of the Oxford MSS. there have already been used by Dozy 
and de Goeje in the Description de VAfrique et de VEspagne, 
Climates I. 1-5, II. 1-4, III. 1-4, and IV. 1. ; by Gildemeister, in Idristi 
Palcestina et Syria (Bonn, 1886 : compare, too, Rosentniiller, Analecta 
arabica III.), III. 5 and IV. 5 (extracts); by Schiaparelli and Amari, in 
D Italia descritta nel “ Libro del re Buggero ” (Rome, 1883), IV. 3 and 3, 
V. 3 and 3; by Amari, in Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula (Leipzig, 1857), IV. 3. 
This leaves a comparatively small unpublished part for which this col- 
lation is available. In view of Gildemeister’s note on p. fA , it may be 
worth mentioning that Renouard read the date of Pococke 375 as A. H. 
960, in opposition to Gagnier’s 806 and Uri’s 906. Dozy read it as 860, 

From a notice prefixed to Lee’s translation of Ibn Batuta (London, 
1839) it would appear that this was a preparation for a translation to be 
published by the Oriental Translation Committee. 

H 6. Ibn Duraid (’AbuBakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan) al-Azdi—Al-qasi~ 
da al-maq§ura. 

Az-Zamakhshari (Jar Allah ’Abu-l-Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar ) — Kitdh 
as-SawdbigJi fi sliarli an-nawdbigli. 

A carefully written manuscript in a European hand (Schultens’), with 
few vowels. It begins — 

X(^V A 1/^ 

idJI yi! 


[the space of a line blank] 
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(JLuuJt Rjut^ (5^ W, *♦ 

^.cX^ 

iUJoJILj^ Lgj 24-^. xju^fc^yt SjJLJ! isL^ ^“4^^ 




o 


5 


Thus it is a commentary that follows, and not a : at the end 


is the following colophon : isJL^yS xXJ! \yy 30 |vj‘ 

(Jj tX,*^ 2li-UI iU-iSo^ ^Laj^sJI v^jcX^I cX-^Jt 

XXtAAi/ V A — wJ ^ ^Xii^i *^^ 

. ,yAXi^«u^A , 


The date and the name of the transcriber are the same as those of Cod. 
1072 Warn. (Cat. Bibl. Lugd., Vol. ii., pp. 49fP.) and this may be from 
that MS. : then the Nawabigh begin : 


^ sUJt UL^t jJJ! 

It appears to be a copy of Cod. 814 (8) Warn., leaves 219-^3 (Oat. Bibl. 
Lugd., Vol. i. [2d edit.], p. 219) ; and contains the text with extracts 
from at-Tafta^iani’s Comm, up to aJU-a! P- 103 

of Schultens’ edit. (Lugd. Bat., 1772) ; there it breaks off abruptly, and 
there follows immediately : Explicit MS. Cl. Schultensii manu descrip- 
tum nullo finiti operis addito indicio. ' There are interlinear and mar- 
ginal glosses in Latin. 

7. Al-Jurjani ('Abd al-Qahir b. 'Abd ar-Rahman)—-A!!- 'a^odwiZ al-mia. 
With a commentary. Written in at least two generally legible hands, 
on oriental glazed paper, without vowels, but with diacritical points ; 
some marginal corrections ; catchwords to leaves ; text sometimes 
underlined in red, sometimes in black, but both irregularly ; 106 leaves ; 
gatherings @ 5 but very irregular ; 11 lines to page ; size of page 
14.76 X 10.5, of written part 9.5 x 6.5. 

The commentary is anonymous, and in the manuscript catalogues 
accessible to me I can find traces of two other copies only, also anony- 
mous, and both in the Bscurial : see Derenbourg, Les manuscrits arabes 
de V Bscurial, Vol. i., pp. 103-4 ; Oasiri, Bibliotheca Arabieo-Hiapana Ms- 
eurialensis, Vol. i., p. 40. Oasiri gives name of author as Khalid b. 'Abd 
Allah b. ’AM Bakr al-’An§ari, but apparently through confusion with 
another work in the same volume. It begins after the basmala— 
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^ LAA^fc 0"*“^ cX*.^t 

J5- 

. . . . cXa^sS* (sic) st^X*aJI^ S^LSx. LaaXc jvJiAJf [Derenb. 

Juil^jiJJ (sic) ujjJJaj ^Ai^LbJf U.i (5^^ 


It is incomplete at the end, breaking off abruptly in the treatment of 

P- 

the mubtada’ and Jiabar at the foot of leaf 105b : b^Aa*. ^ IcXX^tj 
x^ltXXjf iLoiXjiX/i xX*.£^ 15^ xi^iaju! xa4-*«( 


ty^y° 

The remainder is missing, 'vvith the colophon. 

8. Ibn ’Abi ’Usaibi'a (Muwaffaq ad-DIn ’Abu 1- 'Abbas ’A]i,mad b. al- 
Qasim b. Khalifa b. Yunus as-Sa'dI al-Khazraji ) — Kitdh 'Vyun al-anbd 
p tdbaqat al-’aftibci. 

A copy of the Vienna MS. Mxt. 180 (II. 830 No. 1164 inFlugel’s Cat.), 
apparently made for Mtiller by Hassan and Langer. It consists of 848 
large leaves, in 9 fasciculi. On the value of the MS. see Milller’s edit., 
Vol. ii., p. xviii. Further description of this transcript is unnecessary. 




ttXilAA) XjLi 




(XasAa/O 


4. Noii-Jewisli religious ceremonies in the Talmud j by 
Dr. I. M. Oasanowioz, of Washington, D. C. 

The Talmud is not only the storehouse of the Jewish religious and 
mental life for more than seven centuries, but also a panopticon, as it 
were, of the whole ancient world. For just the time which this 
encyelopasdia of the Jewish mental history encompasses, namely from 
the 4th century before to the 4th after Christ, was the period in which 
the Jewish nation was drawn into the circle of the pagan world, not 
only in political life but also in the domain of culture and civilization. 
Long before Palestine was brouglit under the supremacy of Eome, it 
came into close contact and conflict with that phase of Greek cultm-e 
and civilization which is called Hellenism, and it might be expected 
that the mental life of the prominent nations of that period, which, 
moreover, was characterized by its cosmopolitanism and syncretism, 
will be found in some way reflected and mirrored in the Talmud. 

Limiting ourselves to the representation of the religious ceremonies 
of the nations that came under the observation of the authors of the 
Talmud, we give in the following pages a specimen of the material 
which the Talmud contains for a study of the religious practices of the 
ancient world, as found in the tract Aboda Zarah. 

This section of the Talmud, as its name indicates, cultus alienus sive 
extraneus, which in the talmudical and rabbinical usage of language 
means ‘idolatry,’ contains the laws relating to idolatry and the 
enticers or seducers to it, and treats in eight chapters of : 1. The 
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festivals of idolaters ; 2. The social and commercial intercourse with 
them ; 3. Images and other objects of pagan worship ; 4. Matters 
pertaining to idolatry. 

The treatise is written with the object of protecting and guarding 
Judaism against the encroachments of Paganism. 

We arrange the statements of the Talmud, adding the parallels from 
the classical writers where there are such, under the following head- 
ings : 1. Seasons; 2. Places; 3. Objects; 4. Offerings and mode of 
worship ; 6. Witchcraft. 

1. Seasons of Worship. 

“ It is forbidden to enter into any transactions with idolaters three 
days before their festivals. . . . And these are the festivals of the 
idolaters : the Calendae, Saturnalia, Cratesim, the day of the Oenesia 
of the kings, the days of birth and death. These are the words of 
Rabbi Melr.* * * § The (other) wise men say : the death at which a (public) 
cremation takes place is connected with idolatry, otherwise not ; while 
in case of shaving the beard and front-lock, of returning from a sea- 
voyage, of release from prison, or of giving a festival to a son, it 
is forbidden to have converse with this single man and on this single 
day only.” (i. 1. la ; 3. 8a.) 

“Eab Chaninf says the Calendae takes place eight days after the 
solstice (of Tebeth=December), the Saturnalia eight days before the 
same solstice.” (i. 1. 6a.) 

Calendae means properly the day of summoning, from calare ‘ sum- 
mon.’ Maorobiusj; and ■Var*ro§ mention that it was the duty of one of 
the poniifloes to watch for the first appearance of the new moon, and, 
as soon as he descried it, to carry word to the rex sacrorum, who then 
summoned the people and offered a sacrifice. The Calendae, i. e. the 
first day of each month, were consecrated to Juno. Also to the 
Lares gifts were offered on the Calendae. || The Calendae of January, 
which are alluded to in our passage, were celebrated with special 
solemnity, and were called the Calendae par excellence.'^ 

The Saturnalia were celebrated in December, at first only for one 
day, on the nineteenth,** later for several days, beginning on the 
seventeenth, ff in honor of Saturnus (Cronos), with sacrifices in open 
air, and were accompanied by great merriment, 

The meaning of the word genesia (yEvsaia) is discussed 10a, and de- 
cided to mean the assuming of the reign by the king, while that of 
cratesim (Kparijaeig) is said to be the obtaining of the supremacy of 
Rome, 86. The Latin equivalent of yeveda, natalis, was also employed 
in a wider sense. Thus Spartianus, Vita Adriani 4, says: “quando 


* Lived in the second century A. D. Tl Griinbaum in ZDMG. xxxi. 2'7'7. 

f Lived 299-362 A. D., in Machuza. ** Livy ii. 21. 2. 

i Saturn i. 16. ff Dio Gass. 89. 6; Macrob., 1. c., i. 

§ De re rustica i. SI. 10 ; Suet. Caligula 11, 

I Preller, Rdmisclie Mythologie, p. 490. XX Macrob., 1. c., i. 1, 8, 10, etc. 
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et natalem adoptionis celebrari jussit. Tertio Iduum earundem quando 
et natalem imperii instituifc celebranduni to which Casaubon re- 
marks : “Antiqui vocarunt natales omnes dies propter aliquam 
Isetitiam insignem sibi solemnes ; inde in historiis principis ejusdem 
tot natales.” The Jerusalem Talmud, i. 39c, takes ysvmiq in the mean- 
ing of birthday, and Kpar^aeig of the installation of the king in his 
office. 

That these days of the Eoman emperors were religiously celebrated 
is attested by Roman writers.* * * § So were also offerings made to the 
Lares on the birthday, at the entering of a son on the age of maturity, 
on the happy return from a voyage, etc., of private persons. f 

Funerals, with the Greeks as well as with the Romans, were ac- 
companied by a sacrifice and a funeral repast, especially on the ninth 
day after burial.:!: 

“These (viz. those named above) are the festivals of the Romans. 
Which are those of the Persians? The Motredi, Turiski, Moharneki, 
and Moharin. These are of the Romans and Persians ; and which are 
of the Babylonians? The Moharneki, the Arquenithi, and the tenth 
of Adar (March- April).” (11&.) 

3. Places of Worship. 

Rab§ said there were five principal (established) places of idolatry : 
the house of Bel in Babylon, the house of Nebo in Oursi, Tar‘atha in 
Maphog, Qarepa in Askalon, Nishra (eagle) in Arabia.” (lib.) 

The temple of Bel, i. e. of Bel-Merodach, in the city of Babylon, of 
which he was the tutelar deity„ was quite celebrated in antiquity. 
The principal seat of worship of Nebo was, according to the cuneiform 
inscriptions, Borsippa, the sister-city of B&bylon. Under Qarepa of 
Askalon probably Serapis is to be understood.! According to Hai 
Gaon,*!! there was in a mosque of Arabia a stone with an eagle engraved 
on it, to which religious homage was paid,** and it is very likely that 
in pre-Islamic times such an object existed as the Ka'aba in Mecca. 

“It is allowed to assist in the building of platforms and bath-houses ; 
but when the cupola is reached where idols are placed, it is forbidden.” 
(16a.) 

“Proclus the philosopher asked of Rabban Gamaliel, ff while he was 
in the bath of Aphrodite at Acco (Ptolemais), why he was bathing in a 
bath where an idol is set up ? Gamaliel answered : She (i. e Aphro- 
dite) came into our (territory), not we into hers ; the bath was not 


* Sueton. Vespasian 6 ; Tiherim 63 ; Tadt. SistSr. ii. 79 ; Pliny, Panegyricus 

f Preller, 1. c., p. 491. 

j: Juvenal v. 84; Augustine, Gonfessiona vi. 2. 2. 

§ Principal of the Academy of Sora, died A. D. 247. 

I Levy, Worteriuch iv. 222. 

^ Lived 969-1038 in Pumbeditha. 

** Levy, ib. iii. 456. 

ff Gamaliel II., President of the Academy and Synhedrion of Jabne (Jamnia) at 
the end of the first and beginning of the second century A. D. 
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made for Aphrodite, but Aphrodite for the bath (i. e. to decorate it).’^ 
(iii. 5. Ub.) 

Baths equipped with halls, libraries, etc. , and decorated with statues, 
are often spoken of in the ancient authors.* 

In another passage (iv. 6. 586) “ platforms (Br/na) of kings ” are men- 
tioned, which Eashi explains to have been stone structures erected on 
the road where the king had to pass. On these were placed idols, that 
the king may worship them in passing, 

“Eabbi Meirsays it is forbidden to visit the theaters and circuses, 
because they deliberate there on the affairs of idolatry.” (186.) 

3. Objects of worship. 

“Eabbi Ishmaelf says: three stones, arranged one at the side of 
the other, make out a Mercury, and are forbidden to make use of ; but 
two are allowed.” (iv. 1. 496.) Another authority defines a Mercury 
thus: “two stones on each side and a third one placed upon them.” 
(50a.) It was the old primitive form of worship, and represented not 
the Eoman Mercury, but the Greek Hermes, with whom, however, 
Mercury was in later time identified. Hermes was originally con- 
sidered a deity of crops, flocks, and roads, and particularly as Hermes 
hv66iog, i. e. the omnipresent protector of roads ; pillars of stone were 
raised in his honor at cross-roads, to which every passer-by used to 
add a stone. As early as Homer these kpfiela or ep/ieioi Xdfoi were 
known. $ But it is a well-known fact that the crude primitive 
representations of the deities, like the Xoanes etc. , were through the 
whole period of classical antiquity most devoutly reverenced in Greece 
and Italy, and survived down to tlie centuries of the Christian era. 
The Hermse, in particular, not only were ^een by Strabo in Egypt§ 
and Pausanias in Greece, |1 but have also been found by recent trav- 
elers in Greece and other countries.* * § !! It is therefore probable that 
the Greek settlers also introduced them into Palestine and Syria. 

“ Eabbi Judah** adds (to that which is to be considered as an idol 
and therefore forbidden to make use of) the representation of a 
suckling woman and Serapis . . . , but this only when he has a 
modius and she a sucking child.” (43a.) 

Serapis or Sarapis, Egyptian Asarhapi=Osiris-Apis, was the Egyptian 
Osiris in the character of a god of the lower world, his corresponding 
incarnation as a god of the upper world being the bull Apis. Under 
the Ptolemies, Osiris and his sister-wife Isis were amalgamated with 
Greek divinities. As Serapis he included the Egyptian Osiris, Pluto, 


* Cf. especially "Vitruvius v. 10 ff. ; Seneca Ep. ii. 2. 

f Died as martyr under Hadrian about 134 A. D. 

% Of. Odys. xvi. 411. 

§ Of xvii. 818. 

I Of iv. 33. 3, 

Of Boss, JReisen dwrch Griechenland, i. 18, 114. 

** Disciple of Akiba, 100-160 A. D. (7) 
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-ffisc-ulapius, and Zens. His temple at Alexandria, the Serapeion, was 
one of the most famous buildings in antiquity. This new worship 
rapidly spread from Egypt to Greece.* * * § In Rome the Egyptian cults 
make their appearance in the second century B. C., and in 48 B. 0. a 
temple was erected in honor of Serapis and Isis by the Triumvirs. 
Their woi*ship, favored by the emperors, spread especially in the Roman 
provinces. The worship of Serapis in Palestine is, moreover, attested 
by coins of Caesarea, Ptolemais (Acco), Neapolis (Shechem), and ZBlia 
Capitolina (Jerusalem). f Serapis as Zeus-Serapis was represented— 
as may be seen from the surviving colossal bust in the Vatican— with 
a modius, or corn-measure, upon his head. The suckling woman with 
infant may have been a representation of Isis, who was often conceived 
as having her son Horus on her lap ; or of Juno, who, as goddess of 
childbirth (Juno Luoina), was represented on her festival, the Matro- 
nalia, with an infant in swaddling clothes ; or also of Aphrodite- 
Ashtarte. 

“Rabbi Meir says : all kinds of images are forbidden, because they 
are worshiped once a year ; but the wise men say it is not forbidden 
unless the hand holds a staff, or a bird, or a globe — which shows, 
as Rashi explains, that great importance was attributed to the image.” 
(iii. 1. 406.) 

There are still extant numerous statues with the objects named 
above attached to them, as for instance a scepter or staff to those of 
Zeus, Hera (Juno), Hermes (Mercury), JBsculapius ; and a bird to those 
of Apollo and Aphrodite (Venus). ^ 

“Fragments of images are allowed, but the representation of a hand 
or foot is forbidden, for these things are worshiped.” (iii. 2. 41a.) 

“ When one finds vessels with a representation of the sun, the moon, 
a serpent (dragon), upon them, he shall carry them to the Dead Sea 
(i. e. destroy them).” Another authority says: “All representations 
are allowed except that of a serpent.” (iii. 3. 42a.) 

The representation of divinities and mythological scenes on vases, 
lekyths, etc., is still extant in numerous specimens. That these vessels 
were objects of religious homage is not known from any other source. 
The serpent particularly was the attribute of many divinities. It was 
also the symbol of ^Esculapius, who was brought from Epidaurus to 
Rome in the shape of a snake when his worship was introduced into 
that city 298 B. C. It was also the popular representation of the Geun. j; 

“ Idolaters who worship mountains and hills— they themselves (i. e. 
the mountains and hills) are allowed, but what is upon them (trees) is 
forbidden” (iii. 6. 45a.) 

Sacred groves and trees are often mentioned in the classical writers.§ 


* Preller in BericMe der sdchsischen Gesdlscliaft der Wissenschafien, 1854, p. 195 ff. 

f Schurer, GesithioJite des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu GlvnsU, i. 646, 
586; ii. 16 fl. 

X Preller, Romisclie MytTiologie, pp. 76, 666; Vergil, ZEn. v. 95. 

§ Of. e. g. Vergil, Georg, iii. 332 ; Mu. i. 165 ff; see also Preller, 1. e., p. 297. 
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Particular trees were sacred to individual divinities : so, for instance, 
the oak to Zeus, the laurel to Apollo, the myrtle to Aphrodite. The 
worship on elevated places is also often referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

“ It is forbidden to put the mouth to the statues which pour,, out 
water, in order to drink, because it might give the appearance of kissing 
the idol.” (12a.) 

“With regard to the statues of kings the opinions are divided. 
According to Eabbah,* all agree that those of cities are allowed to he 
made use of, because they are made for the sake of ornament [not with 
a view to religious worship].” (41a.) 

It is well known that since Augustus the provinces especially were 
zealous in the cult of the emperors. It was with them an expression 
of loyalty to Eome. Caligula demanded divine worship even from the 
Jews, and only his timely death prevented the temple at Jerusalem 
from being defiled by his statue. 

4. Offerings and Mode of Worship. 

“It is forbidden to sell to idolaters pineapples, cembrenuts, figs, 
frankincense, and the white cjock. Rabbi Judah says it is allowed to 
sell a white cock among other cocks, and in the case of a single 
white cock it may be sold when one of its toes is cut off, for they do not 

offer a defective victim Rabbi Meir says it is also forbidden to 

sell to idolaters dates and palms.” (i. 5. 18b.) 

The cock was offered to ..®sculapius, the god of healing. The specifi- 
cation of a white cock is found only here. 

“ When one finds upon the head of (a statue or pillar of) Mercury 
money, garlands, or vessels, they are allowed for use ; but vines, gar- 
lands of ears, wine, oil, flour, and similar things that are offered upon 
the altar are forbidden.” (iv. 2. 51b.) 

“ The following objects of non-Israelites are forbidden for any use 
whatever : wine, vinegar that was originally wine, and skins with a 
hole in the region of the heart. Rabban Simeon ben Q-amalielf says 
that if the opening (of the skin) is round it is forbidden, if oblong it is 
allowed.” (ii. 8. 29b.) 

The use of wine for libations is well known. The opening of the 
skins in the region of the heart may refer to the inspection of the 
entrails of the victims by the haruspices. 

“ It is forbidden to make ornaments for idols, as chains, earrings, 
'and rings.” (19b.) 

“ A city where there is an idol and where there are booths with gar- 
lands and without garlands— the former are forbidden (to enter and 
make ptu’chases in), the latter are allowed.” (i. 4. 12b.) 

The distinction is made because the booths decorated with garlands 
were used in the interest of the cult. 


* Died 300 A. D., as principal of the Academy of Pumbeditha. 
f President of the Synhedrion at the time of the Judaeo-Eoman war. 
VOL. XVI. J 
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“Rabbi Nathan* says that on the day when taxes are remitted they 
use to proclaim and make known ; ‘ whosoever shall put a wreath upon 
his head and that of his animal in honor of the idol, to him the taxes 
will be remitted.” (13a.) 

“ Rab Judah said that Rab was teaching concerning an idol that 
was worshiped with a stick (Eashi : a stick was swung in front of it) ; 
that if one broke a stick in front of it he was guilty (of an act of idola- 
try), but if he merely threw it he was free.” (506.) 

5. Witchcraft and Superstition. 

“ Said Rabba bar Rab Isaac to Rab Judah: ‘there is an idolatrous 
house in our place, whei-e, when the -world is in xreed of rain, a dream 
says to them ; slaughter a man for me and rain will come. And they 
slaughter a man and rain comes.’ ” (SHa.) 

‘ ‘ Said Zonan to Rabbi Akiba :f ‘ both of us know that there is no 
reality in idolatry, and yet we see people going to the temples broken 
down (as cripples) and returning restored.’” (65a.) The answer of 
Akiba is to the effect that God does not overrule the pre-ordained desti- 
nies of men on account of their foolishness. 

“When one goes to the stadia and circuses and sees there the snakes, 
the conjurors, the flute-jffayers, the clowns (?), the muledrivers (?), the 
ventriloquists (?), the hierodules (?), and the sigillaria (?), so is this sitting 
in the seat of the scornful (Psalm i. 1),” (186.) 


These are the references to the rehgious beliefs and practices of the 
nations who came under the observation of the Jews about the time of 
the beginning of the Christian era, derived from a single treatise of the 
Talmud. Many of the customs recorded are also found in the Greek 
and Roman writers ; some are met with only in this treatise. Alto- 
gether, it would seem that the Talmud is not enthely to be disdained as 
a source of instruction respecting the civilization and religions of the 
ancient world. 


0 . On a recent attempt, by Jacobi and Tilak, to determine on 
astronomical evidence the date of the earliest Vedio period as 
4000 B.'C. ; by Professor W. D, Whitney, of Yale University, 
New Haven. 

At a meeting of the Society in this city nearly nine years ago (Oct. 
’85), I criticised and condemned Ludwig’s attempt to fix the date of 
the Rig-Veda by alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, 
Bergaigne, passed the same judgment upon it at nearly the same time, 
{Journ. Asiat. ’86). Although the two criticisms provoked from Lud- 
wig a violent and most uncourteous retort (see his Rig-Veda, vol. vi., 


* hived about 140-200 A. D. 
f Died as a martyr under Hadrian. 
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p, x),* his argument appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alone 
it merited. 

Within the past year, a similar attempt has been made, independently 
of one another, by two scholars, one German (Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, in 
the Festgruss an Both, 1893, pp. 68-74) and one Hindu (Bal Gangadhar 
Tilab, The Orion, or researches into the antiquity of the Vedas, Bom- 
bay, 1898, pp. ix, 329, lOmo.), working along the same general line, and 
coming to an accordant conclusion : namely, that the oldest period 
called Vedic goes back to or into the fifth millennium before Christ — an 
antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Egyptian civilization, 
and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamia also. 
This is a startling novelty ; as such, however, we have no right to re- 
ject it offhand ; but we are justified in demanding pretty distinct and 
unequivocal evidence in its favor, before we yield it our credence. 

The general argument may be very briefly stated thus : The Hindus (as 
also the Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) had a lunar zodiac of 27 
(or 38) asterisms, rudely marking the successive days of the moon’s cir- 
cuit of the lieavens. Since the establishment of the Hindu science of 
astronomy, under Greek influence and instruction, in the first centui'ies 
of our era, the series of asterisms has been made to begin with AQvini (in 
the head of Aries), for the acknowledged reason that that group was 
nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier, in the Brahmanas 
etc., the series always began with Krttika (Pleiades), presumably 
because, owing to the precession, that gi'oup had been nearest to the 
equinox : and this was the case some two thousand and more years 
before Cluist. Some two thousand and more years yet earlier, the 
equinox was near to Mrgagiras, or the head of Orion ; if, therefore, it 
can be made to appear that the Hindus once began their asterismal 
system with Mrgagiras, and because of the latter’s coincidence with the 
equinox, we shall conclude that they must have done so more than four 
thousand years before Christ. But the same sum can be worked in 
terms of months. The Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidere- 
ally, each from the asterism in or adjacent to which the moon is full in 
the given month ; but the seasons follow the equinoxes and solstices ; 
hence the rainy season, for example, began about a month earlier when 
Agvinl (Aries) was at the equinox than when Kyttika (Pleiades) was 
there, and about two months earlier than when Mrgagiras (Orion) was 
there ; and if it can be shown that the year always commenced with a 
fixed season, and has twice changed its initial month, Mrgagiras (Orion) 


* His language is as follows: “ Anything more comiDletely the opposite {Wider- 
spil) of criticism than the judgment which our, in all points well-considered, dis- 
cussion of the subject has met with at the hands of Whitney and Bergaigne is 
not to be conceived. It [the discussion] is refuted in no single point; the judges 
do not stand upon the ground of criticism, taut upon that of personal and wholly 
unjustified opposition.” Perhaps nothing different fi'om this was to be expected 
from one who could propose such a theory : finding nothing to say in its defense^ 
he was obliged to abuse his critics and impute to them personal motives. 
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will thus also be proved to have been at the equinox at a recorded or 
remembered period in Hindu history. And this, in one of the two 
alternative methods, or in both combined, is what our two authors 

attempt to demonstrate. , . . 

Professor Jacobi sets out by finding in the Rig- Veda the beginning 
of the year to be determined by that of the rainy season. And first 
he quotes a verse from the humorous hymn to the frogs, RV. vii. 
108. 9, usually rendered thus: “they keep the divine ordering of 
the twelve-fold one (i. e. of the year) ; those fellows do not in- 
fringe the season, when in the year the eaidy rain has come : 
that is to say, the wise frogs, after reposing through the ^ long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rains come. 
Jacobi objects that dvddagd, rendered “ twelve-fold,” means strictly 
“twelfth,” and ought to be taken here in this its more natural sense ; 
and he translates : “they keep the divine ordinance; those fellows do 
not infringe the season of the tweKth [month] ; ” inferring that then 
the downright rains mark the first month of the new year. But 
dvddagd does not in fact mean “twelfth” any more naturally than 
“ twelve-fold ; ” its ordinal value, though commoner, especially in later 
time, is not one whit more original and proper than the other, or than 
yet others ; and the proposed change, partly as agreeing less with the 
metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no improvement, but 
rather the contrary ; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year 
can be drawn from it with any fair degree of confidence. This first 
datum, then, is too indefinite and doubtful to be worth anything. 

Next our attention is directed to a verse (13) in the doubtless very 
late suryd-hjmu in the tenth book (x. 86), where, for the sole and only 
time in the Rig-Veda, mention appears to be made of two out of the 
series of asterisms, the Atharva-Veda being brought in to help estab- 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the sun-bride, and the 
verse reads thus: “The bridal-oar {vahatii) of Sfirya hath gone forth, 
which Savitar sent off ; in the Magha’s (RV. Agha’s) are slain thp Mne 
(i. 6., apparently, for the wedding-feast); in the Phalgunfs (RV. Arjuni s) 
is the carrying-off (RV. carrying-about : vivaha ‘ carrying-off is the 
regular name for wedding).” The Magha’s and the Phalguni s are suc- 
cessive asterisms, in Leo, Magha being the Sickle, with a Leonis, Reg- 
ulus, as principal star ; and the Phalgunl’s (reckoned as two asterisms, 
“ former” and “latter” Phalguni’s) are the square in the Lion’s tail, or 
13, e, d, and 93 Leonis. Now, as Professor Jacobi points out, the transfer 
of the sun-bride to a new home would seem plausibly interpretable as 
the change of the sun from the old year to a new one ; and hence the 
beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the sum- 
mer solstice, would be with the sun in the Phalguni’s ; and this would 
imply the vernal equinox at Mrgagiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. C. 
or earlier. 

Thei-e is evidently a certain degree of plausibility in this argument. 
.But it is also beset with many dififtoulties. The whole myth in question 
is a strange and problematic one. That the moon should be viewed as 
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the husband of the asterisms, whom he (all the names for “moon” are 
masculine) visits in succession on his round of the sky, is natural 
■enough ; but that the infinitely superior sun, made feminine for the 
nonce (suryd instead of surya), while always masculine else, should be 
the moon’s bride, is very startling: nor, indeed, is it anywhei'e dis- 
tinctly stated that the moon {soma) is the bridegroom, ■ though this is 
inferable with tolerable confidence from intimations given. Surya is 
repeatedly said to go (vs. 7d) or go forth (.vs. 12d) to her husband (and 
only vs, 88 to be “ carried about but for Agni, not Soma), or to go (vs, 
10 d) to her house; while any people who had gone so far in observa- 
tion of the heavens as to establish a system of asterisms, and to deter- 
mine the position of the sun in it at a given time (no easy matter, but 
■one requiring great skill in observing and inferring), must have seen 
that it is the moon who “goes forth” in the zodiac to the sun. The 
astronomical puzzle-headedness involved in the myth is hardly recon- 
cilable with the accuracy which should make its details reliable data 
for important and far-reaching conclusions. The kine for the feast, too, 
it would seem, must be killed where the bride is, or when the sun is in 
Magha; then if the wedding-train starts when sun and moon are 
together in the Phalguni’s, which would be ten to fifteen days later, 
how do we know that they do not go and settle down in some other 
asterism, further on ? And are we to suppose that the couple move and 
start their new life in the rains ? . That is certainly the least auspicious 
time for such an undertaking, and no safe model for the earthly wed- 
dings of which it is supposed to be the prototype. On all accounts, 
there is here no foundation on which to build important conclusions. 

Nor shall we be able to find anything more solid in Professor Jacobi’s 
next plea, which is derived from the prescriptions of the Grhya-Sutras 
as to the time when a Vedic student is to be, received by his teacher, 
and to commence study. Qankhayana sets this at the season when the 
plants appear : that is to say, at the beginning of the rains ; and it is 
pointed out that the Buddhists also fix their season of study and preach- 
ing in the same part of the year. But Paraskai’a puts the initiation of 
the student at the full moon of the month Qravana, which (Qravap.a 
being /3, a, y Aquilm) would have been first month of tlie rains in the 
second millennium before Christ ; while G-obhila sets it, alternatively, 
in the month Bhadrapada, which would have occupied the same posi- 
tion more than two thousand years earlier, or when the vernal equinox 
was at Orion. The author further points out that the RamSyapa (a 
comparatively very late authority) designates Bhadrapada as the 
month for devoting one’s self to sacred study ; and that the Jains (whom 
one would think likely to be quite independent of Brahmanio tradition) 
■do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Professor 
Jacobi takes to be the fact that “ the rainy months, during which all 
out-of-doors occupation ceases, are the natural time of study and 
then he makes the momentous assumption that the designations 
of Qravaim and' Bhadrapada can be due only to traditions from older 
periods, when those months began the rainy season respectively. On 
this point cautious critics will be little likely to agree with him. If the 
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systematic study (memorization) of Vedic lore began as early as 4000 B. 
C. , and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to 
the in-doors rainy season, we should exj)ect to find it attached through- 
out to the season, and not to the month, and especially in the case of 
the Jains ; that these also abandoned the rains is one indication that 
the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox 
Vedic student did not go to school for a limited time in each year, but 
for a series of years of uninterrupted labor ; and on what date the 
beginning should be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or 
other convenience— or to the caprice of schools, which might seek after 
something distinctive. I cannot possibly attribute the smallest value 
to this part of our author’s argumentation. 

We are next referred by him to the connection established by several 
of the Brahmanas between the Phalguni’s (/3, J, etc. Leonis) and the 
beginning and end of the year. The Taittiriya-Samhita (vii. 4. 8) and 
the Pancavihga-Brahmaiia (v. 9. 8) say simply that “the full-moon in 
Phalguni is the mouth {mukha, i. e. ‘beginning’) of the year;” this 
would imply a position of the sun near the western of the two Bhadra- 
pada’s (a Pegasi etc.), and determine the Phalguna month, beginning 
14 days earlier, as first month. The Kau?itaki-Brahmap.a (v. 1) makes 
an almost identical statement,* but adds to it the following : “ the latter 
(eastern) Phalgu’s are the mouth, the former (western) are the tail ; ” 
and the Taittiriya-Brahmana (i. 6. 2®) virtually comments on this, saying 
that “ the former Phalguni’s are the last night of the year, and the 
latter Phalguni’s are the first night of the year.” The Qatapatha- 
Bralimana (vi. 2. 2, 18) puts it still a little differently: “the full moon 
of Phalguni is the first night of the year— namely, tlie latter one ; the 
former one is the last [night].” All this, it seems, can only mean that, 
of two successive (nearly) full-moon nights in Phalguni, the former, 
when the moon is nearer the former Phalguni, is the last night of one 
year, and the other the first night of the next year; and the only conclu- 
sion to be properly drawn from it is that the full-moon of the month 
Phalguna divides the two years. But Professor Jacobi, by a procedure 
which is to me quite unaccountable, takes the two pai'ts of the state- 
ment as if they were twro separate and independent statements, infer- 
ring from the one that Phalguna was recognized by the Brahmapas as 
a first month, and from the other that the summer solstice was de- 
termined by them to lie between the former and latter Phalguni’s— as 
if the sun in the PhalgunFs entered into the question at all, and as if 
the Brahmanas ever made any pretense to such astronomical exact- 
ness as would be implied in their drawing the solstitial colui'e between 
the former and the latter Phalguni’s ! What they have really done is 
bad and blundering enough, but quite of a piece with their general 
treatment of matters involving astronomical observation. For it is 
senseless to talk, in connection with the full moon in PhSlguna, of a 
year-limit between the two Phalguni’s ; if the definition, would fit the 
circumstances in a given year, it could not possibly do so in the year 
following, nor in the year after that, nor ever in two years in succes- 
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sion. All that we have any right to infer from these Brahmana pas- 
sages is that they recognize a reckoning of the year (among others) that 
makes it begin in Phalguna ; and this might be for one of a great many 
reasons besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 
four thousand years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from 
varying beginnings of the year, in one and another and another month, 
seem to me helplessly weak supports for any important theory. With 
their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the ancient 
Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or seven seasons (fM) in the 
year ; and there was no controling reason why any of these might not 
have been given the first place -the vacillating relations of the lunar 
months to the actual seasons adding their share to the confusion. Of 
course, any given month being taken as first, the ancient four-month 
sacrifices, of primary importance, would be arranged accordiirgly. 

Professor Jacobi even tries (though with becoming absence of dog- 
matism) to derive a little support from the names of the two aslerisms 
which, with the vernal equinox at Mrgaqiras (Orion’s head), would 
enclose the autumnal equinox, namely Jye?^ha ‘eldest’ before the 
equinox, and Mfila ‘root’ after it : the former, he tliinks, might desig- 
nate the “ old” year, and the latter be that out of wliich the new series 
springs and grows. But how should ‘oldest’ or ‘chief,’ ever 

come to be so applied ? The superlative is plainly and entirely nnsuited 
to the use ; and an astexism does not suggest a year, but only a month ; 
and the asterisxn and month just left behind would properly be styled 
rather the “ youngest,” the most recent, of its series. If we are to 
determine the relations of the asterisms on such fanciful etymological 
grounds (after the manner of the Brahmanas). I would repeat my sug- 
gestion, made in the notes to the Surya-Siddhauta, that Mula (tail of the 
Scoi’pion) is ‘root’ as being the lowest or southernmost of the whole 
series ; that Jye^tha (Antai'es etc.) is its “oldest” branch, while in 
Yigakha ‘ divaricate ’ [a and /I Librse) it branches apart toward Svati 
(Arcturus) and Citra (Spica) ; this is at least much more plausible than 
our author’s interpi'etation. 

Finally, after claiming that these various evidences “ point unmistak- 
ably ” (untruglieh) to the asserted position of the equinox at Orion in 
the oldest Vedic period, Professor Jacobi goes on as follows : “ The later 
Vedic period has applied a correction, consisting in the transfer of the 
initial point to Kpttika (the Pleiades) ; and this very circumstance gives 
their determination a I’eal significance ; it must have beeix nearly right 
at the time of the correction.” Here he seems to me to be wanting in 
due candor ; I cannot see that he has any right to make such a state- 
ment without at least adding a caveat : “ provided the system of aster- 
isms was really of Hindu oi-igin and mo^fication,” or something else 
equivalent to this. Doubtless he cannot be ignorant of the discussions 
and discordance of opinion on this subject, nor unaware that at least 
some of those who have studied it most deeply hold views which would 
deprive his statement of all value. If the asterismal system were 
limited to India, there would be much less reason for regarding it as 
introduced there from abroad— and yet, even in that case, some would 
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doubtless have been acute enough to suspect a foreign origin. But it is 
found (as was pointed out above) over a large part of Asia ; and the 
only question is whether it was brought into India or carried out of 
India. What possible grounds has Professor Jacobi for regarding its 
Indian origin as so certain that the opposing view has no claim even to 
be referred to? The eminent French astronomer Biot thought that he 
had proved it primitively Chinese, by an aiuay of correspondences and 
historical evidences alongside of which our author’s proofs of a remote 
antiquity for the Veda make no show at all, Other scholars — e. g. 
Sedillot — have been as confident that the system had its birth in Arabia. 
Weber and I, on whatever other points we may have been discordant, 
agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ago, that it must have been in- 
troduced into India, probably out of Mesopotamia ; nor, I believe, has 
either of us seen any reason for changing his conviction since. And I 
know of no modem scholar whose opinion is of any value that holds 
and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the Rig-Veda 
nor in the Brahmanas, and nothing in the later Sanskrit literature, 
tends in any degree to give us the impression that the ancient Hindus 
were observers, recorders, and interpreters of astronomical phenomena. 
On the contrary, their treatment of such facts (we have already seen 
an instance or two above) shows the same looseness and heedlessness 
that is characteristic of the Hindu genius everywhere in its relation to 
objective truths, to successive historical occurrences. That no hint of 
the existence of a planet can be found in the Rig-Veda is enough by 
itself to show that the Hindus of that period had not devised an aster- 
ismal system. A late hymn or two, and passages in the Brahmapas, 
.show the recognition of a year of 860 days, divided into 12 months of 
30 days each, beside a system of lunar months, which would give a 
year of only 854 days : what their relation to one another, how their 
differences were reconciled, and by what method either reckoning was 
kept in unison with the true year, no one knows. The earliest so-called 
“Vedio” astronomical manual {veddnga), the Jyotisha, whose first 
object, seemingly, it ought to be to give rules on such points, is mostly 
filled with unintelligible rubbish, and leaves us quite in the lurch as 
regards valuable information. And when, not long after the beginning 
of our era, the Hindus had borrowed from Greece a time astronomical 
science, the product of long-continued and accurate observation, they 
at once proceeded to cast it into an artificial form, founded on assumed 
and consciously false data, adapting it to purely closet use, with exclu- 
sion of further observation : taking in as part of the data a grossly 
inaccurate determination of the positions of certain selected “ junction- 
stars ” (yogatdra) of the asterisms, which positions they called dhruva 
‘ fixed,’ thus virtually denying the precession. That such observers and 
reasoners as these should have been capable, some four or five thousand 
years before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have 
determined, the position of the summer solstice as between /3 and <1 
Leonis lacks to my mind any semblance of plausibility. Instead of 
shifting the beginning of the asterismal series from Mygagiras (Orion’s 
head) to Kyttika (Pleiades) in the later Vedic period, I hold it as alone 
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probable that they received the system from abroad with Krttika at its 
head, and would probably have retained it in that form until the 
present day but for the revolution wrought in their science by Greek 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Kpttika to A$vini 
(Aries), it was for good reason, and owing to the change of position of 
the equinox ; but the credit of this belongs to the Greeks, and not to 
the Hindus. 

If Professor Jacobi’s main argument is thus wholly destitute of con- 
vincing force, neither can we attinlmte any greater value to the sup- 
porting evidence which he would fain derive from the mention of a 
polar star {dhruva, lit’ly ‘ llxed’) by the Grliya-Siitras, solely and alone 
as something which a bride is to be taken out and made to look at on 
the evening of her wedding-day. For such observers, and for such a 
trifling purpose, any star not too far from the pole would have satisfied 
both the newly-wedded woman and the exhibitor ; there is no need of 
assuming that the custom is one banded down from the remote period 
when a Draconis was really very close to the pole, across an interval of 
two or three thousand years, during which there is no mention of a 
pole-star, either in Yeda or in Brahmana. 

The success of the author of the other work here considered in estab- 
lishing his kindred thesis is, as will readily be inferred, no better. Mr. 
Tilak is not by profession a student of Indian antiquity, nor of astron- 
omy, but a lawyer— a pleader and lecturer on law in Poona. He was, 
as he states, led to his investigation by coming upon Krishna’s claim in 
the Bbagavad-Qita “I am MargaQirsha among the months,” ascribing 
to it an importance and authority which, considering the late date and 
secondary origin of that episode of the Mahabharata, Western .scholars 
would be far from endorsing. The investigation is carried on in an 
excellent spirit, with much and various learning, and with commenda- 
ble ingenuity ; it assembles many interesting facts, and makes some 
curious and attractive combinations ; but, as appears to me, its argu- 
ments are in general strained, its ijremises questionable, and its conclu- 
sions lacking in solidity. A book larger than his own would be needed 
to discuss fully all that the author brings forward ; nothing more can 
be attempted here than to excerpt and comment upon leading points, 
in such a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 
weakness. 

Mr. Tilak’s main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the 
asterism Mygaqiras (lit’ly ‘ deer’s head ’) with its surroundings, or the 
constellation Orion with its neighbors, was a great center of observa- 
tion and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Indo-European or Aryan unity — and this, not only because of its con- 
spicuous beauty as a constellation, but also, and principally, for its 
position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth millennium before 
Christ : somewhat, it may be added, as the equal or superior promi- 
nence of the Great Bear is due in part to its character as a constellation, 
and in part to its place near the pole. 

To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted by a 
well-managed succession of stages. After a general introductory chap- 
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ter, on. which we need not dwell, tlie second is entitled “ Sacrifice alias 
the Year;” and in it begin to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. That there is a close relation between 
natural periods of time and the sacrifices is a matter of course : the 
morning and evening oblations depend upon the day ; the new-moon 
and full-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month ; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognized seasons ; and so, when the 
round of the year had made itself plain, there were established rites to 
mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak appears to hold that the year was 
fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great sattra (‘ session’) 
or protracted sacrifice that lasts a whole year. Unmindful of the fact 
that every ceremony of more than twelve days is called a sattra, and 
so that there are sattras of a great variety of lengths, even yea.T~sattras 
for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years ; failing also to see that they are, all of them, the 
very superfetation of a highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying 
orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one may even say, regu- 
lated city life— he views (pp. 13-14) the yeax-sattra as a primitive Indo- 
European institution, the necessary auxiliary to a calendar. “With- 
out a yearly satra regularly kept up, a Vedic Rishi could hardly have 
been able to ascertain and measure the time in the way he did. . . . 
The idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may be safely 
supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the 
Aryan race.” Then, in order to trace back into the Rig-Veda a recog- 
nition of the two ayanas (‘ courses’) or halves of the year, the northern 
and the southern — those, namely, in which the sun moves respectively 
northward and southward, from solstice to solstice, or else (for the 
word has both varieties of application) on the north and on the south 
of the equator, from equinox to equinox — he determines that meaning 
to belong to the Vedic terms devayana and pitfyana : and this is an 
utter and palpable mistake ; the words have no such value ; devayana 
occurs a dozen times, usually as adjective with some noun meaning 
^ roads,’ and never signifies anything but the paths that go to the gods, 
or that the gods go uipon, between their heaven and this world, to 
which thqy come in order to enjoy the offerings of their worshipers ; 
saad pitrydna, occurring only once, designates in like manner the road 
traveled by the Fathers or manes, to arrive at their abode. There is, in 
fact, nothing yet brought to light in the Rig-Veda to indicate, or even 
intimate, that in its time such things as ayanas and equinoxes and sol- 
stices, regarded as distances and ijoints in the heavens, had ever been 
thought of ; everything of the kind that the author of Orion thinks to 
find there is projected into the oldest Veda out of the records of a much 
later period. And these two fundamental errors are enough of them- 
selves to vitiate his whole argument. 

The next chapter (III.) is entitled “The Krittikas.” Over its main 
thesis — namely, that in the eaxiier time the asterismal system began 
with B^rttika (Pleiades) instead of Aqvini (Aries)— we need not linger ; 
that is conceded by everyone, and has been sufficiently set forth above : 
together with, it is believed, its true explanation. The (as concerns 
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this point) crucial question respecting the origin of the system Mr. 
Tilak barely mentions in his Introduction (p. 6 ff.), declining to enter 
into any discussion of it : and, from his point of view, not without 
reason ; for if he is in a position, as he claims, to prove that India had 
a yet earlier system beginning with Mrgagiras (Orion), he has demon- 
strated the Hindu origin, in spite of all that has been said and can be 
said against it. A considerable part of the chapter is taken up with a 
full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two par- 
allel passages from the Taittiriya and the Kaushitaki Brhhmanas, 
respecting the times of consecration for the je&x-mttra. Four different 
times are prescribed in succession: the last quarter in the month 
Magha, the full-moon of the following month Phixlguna, the full-moon 
of the next succeeding month Caitra, and four days before the full- 
moon (i. e., doubtless, of Caitra; but some native authorities regard 
Magha as intended: see Weber, Nakshatras, ii. 843) ; objections are 
raised to the convenience of the first "two, and the others (virtually one) 
are approved as acceptable. If, now, this suttra were, as Mr. Tilak 
assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the year, established in 
primeval times, on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose 
of keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to 
the movements of the sun ; and if its vishuvant or central day (with 180 
days of ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, and 180 days of the 
same in a reverse order following it) were attached necessarily to an 
equinox, because the word vishuvant implies an equal division of the 
day between light and darkness : and then if there were no way of ex- 
plaining the series of alternative beginnings excepting by recognizing 
two of them as conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions— then, and only then, we could use them as 
sufficient data, infei'ring from them the positions of the equinox, and 
hence the epochs, at which they were successively established. But all 
these necessary conditions appear to be wanting. Weber, in his essays 
on the Nakshatras (u. 841 ff.), quotes and expounds the same Brahmana 
passages in full. He demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for 
beginning the year-saffm, out of the KSushitaki-Brahmapa itself and 
out of the Sutras. So far as any preference is shown in connection 
with the incidence of the visJmvanf-d&j, it is for the solstice instead of 
the equinox. And the texts which set forth the different dates side by 
side are plainlj'^ unaware of any deeper reason for the choice of one 
instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred fi’om 
these quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in 
practice, and was allowed, as regards the time for commencing the 
sattra, and that the element of astronomical exactness did not enter 
^ into the case at all. How, indeed, should it do so, when the date was 
attached to any one of the constantly shifting lunar months,? no fixa- 
tion expressed in such terms could ever be accurate two years in suc- 
cession. If there had been among the primitive Indo-Europeans, or 
among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish such a rite by a 
certain sidereal position of the sun, there would have been enough to 
keep it there, without transference to an ever-oscillating date. 
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The next chapter is called “ Agrahayapa,” and is devoted to a learned 
and ingenious argument to prove that, as the v?'ord agrahayaria means 
‘ beginning of the year,’ and is recognized as a name for the month 
Margagirsha (with the moon full near Orion), that month must have 
been at one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen). This may 
be freely granted, without at all implying that the asterism Mygagiras 
(Orion’s head) was ever first of the asterismal series, and for the reason 
that it lay nearest to the vernal equinox. The extended and intricate 
discussions into which Mr. Tilak enters as to the relation of agrahaymia 
and its derivatives, dgraUdyayl etc., as laid down and defended by vari- 
ous native lexicographers and grammarians, are rather lost upon us, 
who value far more highly a few instances of actual and natural use in 
older works than the learned and artificial lucubrations of compara- 
tively modern Hindu savants ; that agrahayaria itself designates the 
asterism Mrga§iras, and so proves it to have been first asterism of a 
series beginning and ending with the year, is by no means to be credi- 
ted, in the absence of any passages exhibiting such use, and against the 
evidence of all the analogies of asterismal nomenclature. 

In the following chapter, “the Antelope’s Head,” we come to the 
very center of our author’s position. By the name antelope’s or deer’s 
head (mfgagiras) has been generally understood the little group of 
inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the brilliant star a in his right shoulder constitutes 
another, called Ardra (‘wet’); the whole constellation of Orion has 
been viewed as the antelope (nirga) ; and, correspondingly, the neigh- 
boring Sirius is named mrgavyddha ‘ deei’-hunter,’ while the three stars 
of Orion’s belt, which point just in the direction of Sirius, are the 
“ three-jointed arrow” (isus trikdy^d) shot by the hunter. MrgaQiras, 
as so understood, is in itself an insignificant group, and we have some 
reason for wondering why the bright 7, Orion’s left shoulder, was not 
selected instead ; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that 
anything standing in a clearly definable relation to it might well be 
regarded as sufidciently marked ; and, at any rate, the identity of this 
group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by the 
circumstance that it is accepted as such in the two other systems, the 
Chinese and the Arab. Mr. Tilak, however— under what inducement, 
it seems difficult to understand — desires to change all this, and to turn 
the entire constellation of Orion into a head, with what we call the 
“ belt ” running across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so 
doing he cuts loose altogether from the -fcraditional asterismal systems, 
makes up an unacceptable constellation with some of the brightest 
stars omitted, and regards the deer as shot through the top of the skull 
with the arrow, as if this had been a rifle-bullet. All this, though our 
author values h so highly as to make his frontispiece of it, is to be sum- 
marily rejected^ If the Hindus of the Brahmana period saw, as they 
plainly did, a deer (mfga) in Orion, it should be enough for us that the 
asterismal system adopts its head as one member ; the establishment of 
tbe deer itself might be as much older as there is evidence to- prove it. 
Mr. Tilak tries to find something relating to it in the Eig-Veda, by point- 
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ing out that the dragon slain by Indra is more than once spoken of 
there as a “ wild b§a,st ” (m'cga : this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as he claims, Indra cuts off the 
head of his foe the dragon ; but here, as nearly everywhere that he 
appeals to the Eig-Veda, his exegesis is faulty ; two of his three 
passages sjjeak of “ splitting” (Wiid) the head, and the other of “crush- 
ing ” {sam-jgii) it ; no cutting off is alluded to ; and all attemjits to find 
in the earliest Veda a sewered head of a tnxga, in whatever sense of the 
word, are vain. If, as he asserts, there are Hindus at the present time 
who point out the belt of Orion as the aster ism Mpgagiras, that can be 
nothing more than a popular error, substituting for one group of three 
stars another and brighter one in its vicinity, and easily explainable of 
a people who have long been notoriously careless as to the I'eal identity 
of their asterisms. 

Then the author goes on to find in the Milky Way, near by, the river 
that separates this and the other world, and in Canis Major and Canis 
Minor the two dogs that guard it on either side, and the two dogs of 
Yama, and the dog of the Avesta, and Sarama, and Cerberus, and the 
dog whom (RV. i. 161. 13: see below) the he-goat accused of waking 
up the Ribhus— all very ingenious and entertaining, but of a nature 
only to adorn and illustrate a thesis already proved by evidence possess- 
ing a quite other degree of preciseness and cogency, We are taught to 
regard the deer, the hunter, and the dogs as originally Indo-European, 
the dogs having been later lost (from the sky) by Hindu tradition, and 
the hunter (as distinguished from the deer) by Greek tradition. 
Throughout the discussion, the treatment and application of Rig-Veda 
passages is far from being such as Western scholarship can approve ; 
and the same is the case with the final conclusion of the chapter, that 
“the three principal deities in the Hindu mythology can be traced to 
and located in this part of the heavens ’’—the trio being Vishnu, 
Rudra, and Prajapati. 

The sixth chapter, “ Orion and his Belt,” continues the same argu- 
ment, and with evidences to which we must take equal exception. 
AgraMyaiyx and its derivatives are again brought forward for explana- 
tion, and its hay ana is made out to come probably from ayana, with 
an indifferent h prefixed (for which various supporting facts are 
adduced, as hinv and inv) and the vowel lengthened ; and thus 
dgrahayanl is identified with dgrayant, the sacrifice of first fruits, 
while the latter is further on identified with the name Orion. The 
number of the planets is found to be “ fixed at nine” (with anticipation, 
it is to be inferred, of the discovery of IJranus and Neptune), since 
there are nine grahas or ‘ dips ’ of liquid oblation at the sacrifice (the 
common name of a planet being also graha). The sacred thread of the 
Brahmans comes from Orion’s belt as its protot 3 rpe ; and the belt, staff, 
and antelope’s skin of the Brahmanic pupil commencing his Vedio study 
go back equally to Orion’s trappings. The chapter has no direct bear- 
ing upon the main question of the work, and these details are quoted 
only as illustrating the degree of the author’s prepossession in favor of his 
theory of the immense importance of Orion. And the first part of 
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chapter VII,, “Eibhus and Vrishakapi,” is of the same character. It 
is suggested that the means — tiirlyena hrahmay d (RV. v. 40. 6), ‘ by the 
fourth prayer ’ — which the sage Atri employed successfully in bringing 
the eclipsed sun back into the sky, was perhaps a quadrant or some 
similar instrument. Planets are recognized in hfhaspati, in Qiikra and 
manthin, and in vena, both vena and guhra ( = cypris) being names of 
Venus— and so on. Then the principal part of the chapter is devoted to 
the discussion of a couple of obscure legends from the Rig-Veda. At 
i. 161. 13 we read thus : •“ Having slept, ye Ribhus, ye asked : ‘ Who, O 
Agohya, hath awakened us ? ’ The he-goat declares the dog to be the 
awakener ; in a year thus to-day have ye looked out (i. e, opened your 
eyes) and iv. 33, 7 says that the Ribhus slept twelve days as guests 
with Agohya. If, now (as has been suggested also by others), the 
Ribhus are the divinities of the seasons (which is reconcilable with 
some of their described attributes, though by no means with all) ; and 
if Agohya, lit’ly ‘ the unconcealable one,’ is the sun ; and if the twelve 
days of recreation are the twelve that must be added to the lunar year 
to fill it out to a solar one (one, unfortunately, of 866 days, which neither 
Vedio tradition nor astronomy sanctions) ; and if in a year ” {saihvat- 
save) means distinctly ‘ at the end of the year ’ (which might be if the 
sleep had beeir of a year’s length, but is far leas probable, if not impos- 
sible, supposing it to have been of twelve days only)— then the dog that 
roused them (or, at least, was accused of having done so by the he-goat, 
whom Mr. Tilak this time interprets to be the sun), presumably in order 
to recommence their duties at the beginning of a new year, may have 
been Canis Major (although this is nowhere called a dog in Hindu tradi- 
tion, the Hindus, as we saw above, having lost that feature of the original 
Indo-European legend) ; and this would imply the sun's start upon his 
yearly round from a vernal equinox in the neighborhood of Orion, at 
four to five thousand years before Christ. Doubtless it will be generally 
held that a conclusion depending on so many uncertainties and improb- 
abilities is no conclusion at all. If it were already proved by sound evi- 
dence that the Hindus began their year, at the period named, from an 
observed equinox at that point in the heavens, then the interpretation 
of the legend offered by our author might be viewed as an ingenious 
and somewhat plausible one; but such an interpretation of such a 
legend is far too weak a foundation to build any belief upon. 

As for the Vrishakapi hymn (RV. x. 86), the use made of it in the 
chapter seems utterly fanciful and unwarranted. Of all who have 
attempted to bring sense out of that strange and obscure passage of the 
Rig-Veda, no one is less to be congratulated on his success than Mr. 
Tilak. His discussion of it is only to be paralleled with the endeavor 
to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, and does not in the least call for 
examination or criticism in detail. Nor need we spend any words 
upon the final chapter, “ Conclusions,” in which the theories and sug- 
gestions of the work are gathered and presented anew, without added 
evidences, in their naked implausibility. Our own conclusion must be 
that the argument is wholly unacceptable, and that nothing has been 
brought forward, either by him or by Jacobi, that has force to change 
the hitherto current views of Hindu antiquity. 
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0. On the third volume of Eggeling’s translation of the Qata- 
patha-Bnllimana, with remarks on “ soina= the moon ” ; by Pro- 
fessor Whitney. 

Having presented to the Society (see Proceedings for October, 1883, 
and for October, 1888: Joixrnal, vol. xi., p. cxxxiv ; and vol. xiv,, p, vi) 
criticisms on the first and second volumes of Eggeling’s translation, 
I feel called upon not to let the third pass without a few words of 
notice. It brings us to the middle of the Brtihmana, and counts as vol. 
xli. of the Sacred Books of the East. When that series comes to an 
end (if it ever does), it is to be hoped that some provision will be made 
for the completion of this extremely important work ; that it should be 
left a fragment would be the greatest pity, and little to the credit of 
those who are responsible for the planning and carrying out of the 
enterprise. 

The volume contains three of the fourteen books constituting the 
Brahmana. Book v, concludes tlie exposition of the regular soma- 
saorifioes, being chiefly occupied with the vajapeya and rujasuya cere- 
monies, and, at the end, with the sdutmmunl; on these, Weber has 
lately published important monographs.* Then books vi. and vii, give 
the first part of the interminable discussion of the agnicayana, or 
building-up of a fire-altar out of specially prepared bricks and other 
objects : something quite apart from the general order of Vedic rites, 
and apparently of comparatively modern origin ; and, as Weber points 
out in his detailed description of the ceremony in the Inclisehe Stiidien 
(xiii. 317 ff.), the language of the Brahmana here takes on certain pecu- 
liarities, as if this part were from another hand or another school than 
that which produced the preceding books. 

That the volume is, upon the whole, an industrious and instructive 
piece of work, a trustworthy representative of its original, and sup- 
ported by notes generally valuable and helpful, is a matter of course. 
It is, as ought to be the case, perceptibly superior to its predecessors ; 
the Occasional striking misapprehensions of meaning which had to 
be pointed out in them are here hardly to be found— whether from 
absence of occasion of their occurrence, or because the translatdr has 
learned much by experience : for it does not appear that he has been 
willing now, any more than hitherto, to submit liis version to a careful 
and searching revision. The lack of this is indicated by the not very 
rare omissions of words or phrases or sentences of the original (toward 
fifty such cases have been noted) : sometimes (as in v. 8.3, 10 ; vi. 3. 1.'7 ; 
8. 8. 14 ; 6. 3. 7 ; 7. 2. 3 ; vii. 1. 1. 7 ; 3. 3, 10 ; 5. 2. 38) he skips from one 
occurrence of a word to a later one, losing what intervenes, to the 
extent even of a line or more ; but usually only a word or two is let 
slip (examples are : mahate twice, v. 3. 8. 13, and repeated at v. 4. 3. 3 ; 
giras, v. 4. 1. 9 ; itare, v. 4. 3. 1 ; yusmds, vi. 4. 4. 16 ; vittam, vi. 6. 3, 4 ; 
riktas, vii. 1. 2, 9 ; saihvatsare, vii, 1. 3. 11), or even a part of a word 


* Ueher den V^'apeya, in Sitzungsb. d. k. Breuss. Akad. d. Wiss. for 1 892, p. 765 ff., 
and Ueberdie Konigsweihe, den RagasTiyapu Abhandl, do. do, for 1893, 
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(as -stomam, v. 1. 3. 1 ; a-, v. 5. 4. 88, turning the negative statement 
into a positive). The same carelessness is shown in certain uncorrected 
errata: e. g., shed for sheds (du.), v. 2. 1. 23 ; lord for lords, v. 8, 8. 11 ; 
hip for hips (du.) vii. 5. 1. 36 ; seed once (vi. 4. 3. 2) for seat and once 
(vii. 3. 1. 36) for sand; head (vi. 5, 4. 16) for heat ; siibstance for susten- 
ance {urj : vi. 7. 3. 3) ; saline salt for saline soil, vii. 1.1.7; worship 
for worshiper {ddgvahs : vii, 3. 1, 29). 

That the translator takes rather lightly his task of turning the Brah- 
mana into English may be instructively shown by a notable example 
out of his second volume. There is a certain combination of a root with 
prefixes, mad with upa + ni, which occurs (so far as known) only three 
times in the language, all in the third and fourth books of this Brah- 
mana ; and upon their interpretation depends in no small degree the 
important question whether a second root mad requires to be recognized. 
On turning to see what are the views of Professor Eggeling upon this 
point, we find that once (iii. 7. 3. 11) he renders the verb in question by 
“quiet them” (impv.), once again (iv. 3. 2, 4) by “he quickens,” and 
the last time (iv. 6. 9. 6) by “he encourages in each case, plainly 
without any apprehension of the points involved, or any consciousness 
of the other two cases ; and also without any reference to the Peters- 
burg Lexicon, whose interpretation is quite different. After making 
this experience, one feels that he cannot regard the author’s translation 
of any critical word or phrase as expressing his deliberate opinion of 
its meaning, because one cannot be certain that it atteacted his serious 
attention. 

So, further, when we find a word rendered in a great variety of dif- 
ferent ways, it is presumably because the translator did not think it 
worth while to take the trouble to be consistent. A fair degree of con- 
sistency in such matters appears to me to be demanded in order to 
represent faithfully such a text ; the Brahmana is not so much a 
literary monument as a technical treatise, of which the accordances 
and differences of expression have their decided value. For example, 
in books vi. and vii. the verb upa-dhd, lit’ly ‘put to,’ is in constant 
use to signify the addition or laying on or putting in of the bricks etc. 
that compose the fire-altar. As such it ought, in my opinion, to have 
a constant representative, departed from only under stress, and with 
notification of the departure. But the translator, for no discoverable 
reason more serious than the attainment of a pleasing variety of 
expression, renders it with a great number of discordant phrases : for 
example (for doubtless some ha,ve escaped my notice), pile up, build up, 
fill up, put on, place on, lay on, put in, put down, lay down, set down ; 
and also bestow (e. g. p. 333), give (396), endow (380) ; these last being 
fairly to be called mistranslations, as they import into the term some 
thing which it does not itself contain. So, again, at v. 3. 4. 8 ff., the 
verb grah is used formally, nineteen times in succession, of the ‘ tak- 
ing’ or ‘dipping’ of various kinds of water as ingredients of a com- 
pound; in the majority of cases it is rendered “take,” but in several 
also “catch,” “catch up,” “draw.” For further examples we may 
quote : q^^/a sometimes “butter,” sometimes “ clarified butter,” some- 
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times “ghee” (and ghfta, which is the word ghee, then on the same 
page, 79, rendered “clarified butter”); wd-T/am, repeated in two suc- 
cessive lines (p. 138), “aim” and “raise”; nir-math “churn out” 
and “kindle” (317) ; agman “ rock ” (147), “ pebble ” (148), and “ stone ” 
as distinguished from pebble (168) ; rasa “sap, essence, vital sap, vital 
essence a57w‘-sic “anoint” and “sprinkle,” and declared (68 n.) to 
meanlit’ly “sprinkle,” which is an error, since it signifies ‘pour on’ 
—and so on, in numberless cases of greater or less importance, many of 
them trivial in themselves, and woi-thy of notice only as they illustrate 
the loose habit of the translator, and his unwillingness to be governed 
by anything but the suggestion of the moment. 

Certain ininoi' ei'rors, also mainly atti’ibutable to carelessness in 
revision, may be pointed out; Pftliin instead of 81); 

gepha instead of -gepa (95 n.); “ Indra ” for aindra (123), and “ Varupa ” 
for vanma (405) ; “ half-month ” instead of - half-year ’ for ay ana (334) ; 
“lay on’ the ground” instead of ‘fell’ for agiyanta (880); “erect” 
for rohati, as if it were causative (33, and similarly 278), and prati-stha 
also as causative (65) ; “ over ” instead of ‘under’ for anfara (31-33) ; 
“may we obtain” for the aorist dpdma (100) ; anupurvam rendered as 
if anurupam (166); “bearded” for tupara (178); “innocuous” for 
anaganaya (305) ; “ primeval ” for ftavya (806) ; “skin ” for vapa (347) ; 
“ foam ” for abhra (415)— and so on ; the examples might be multiplied ; 
nor is it possible to distinguish accurately between such cases and more 
serious misunderstandings ; of the latter class are more distinctly 
“prosper” for Telp (30, 107—8), “favor” for anu-scic (392), and so on.^ 
Then there are such unhappy selections of equivalents as “ slaughter’’ 
for &-labh (163 et ah), “ rend asunder” for ava-df (84 et ah), “cart” for 
ratha (138), “ prayer” for yajus (156 et ah). On p. 848 (vii. 8. 1. 38) he 
fails to notice that the root is as well as the adjective mahant goes tp 
make up the artificial etymology of maM?a; and on p. 823 (vii. 3. 1. 11) 
it seems to escape him altogether that the forms of nir-arpay and 
nir-rch which are used are for the purpose of a play of words upon 
nirfU. A somewhat similar case is at vii. 6. 1. 31, where he three times 
gives to prdria^/anhe impossible meaning “breathed,” not perceiving 
that only a pun is intended between it and pr&MX, and that it signifies 
‘ he led" forth ’ the breaths : the same pun is found also elsewhere 
(Pra§. Up. iv. 8 ; JUB. iv. 18. 9), In a few instances the connection of 
the parts of a sentence seems to me wrongly apprehended : for example, 
at Vi. 8. 1. 43, read rather “ thereby it [is] gold ; gold is immortal ; the 
waters are immortal” ; at vii. 1. 3. 19, rather “that is the aJiavaniya, 
that the sky, that the head . . . that is the garhapatya, that the 
foundation, that this world”; at vi. 1. 1. 9, “ whatsoever there was 
here” belongs with “ everything here” ; at vii. 6. 1. 9, suhftasya quali- 
fies lolcc ; ‘ in the world of the well-done.’ 

A very notable oversight is committed at vi. 3. 3. 38, where, after 
speaking of the new moon, the text goes on to tell of what happens 
‘ during the half -month of (her) increase’ apuryamdnapahge, and the 
translator renders it “when his (Agni’s second) wing is covered (with 
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loose soil)” ! And the true sense of the antithesis between adhidevatam 
and adhydtmam (339, 348, 370) seems to be misconceived by him. After 
identifying certain things or certain parts of things with sundry 
divinities (the grounds being usually as obscure as those for the identi- 
fication of soma with the moon), the Brahmapa says : “ to this effect as 
regards the divinities ; now as regards one’s self (or, the self) and 
then follows a similar (and similarly obscure) identification of them 
with members or faculties or operations of human beings ; such is 
plainly the sense in each of the three passages cited here, as it is else- 
where ; and the translator is quite mistaken in conjecturing and sug- 
gesting (in parenthesis) a connection of adhydtmam with Agni’s “ self” 
or body. I think him also plainly in error in translating the j)resent 
passive participle as if it were perfect : antayoh samshriyamanayoli 
“ after the two ends have been completed” (vii, 1. 3. 33 : cf. also p. 814, 
note 3) ; it should be ‘ while the two ends are being completed.’ At 
vi. 3. 3. 1 and several similar passages later, we are doubtless not to 
infer from his rendering tesdm cetayamdndndm by “ whilst they were 
meditating” that he regards the expression as a genitive absolute ; he 
is only giving a convenient and perfectly proper paraphrase of the 
literal meaning : ‘ of them, as they were meditating, Prajapati ’ did so 
and so. 

The teanslator still insists on viewing the pronoun ay am when applied 
to the wind as the equivalent of asd^^ and requiring to be represented 
by “ yonder” (“ the wind that blows yonder”). So, too, as in the pre- 
ceding volume we have read of the sacrificer’s “ lady ” (patm), we now 
again, as result of a like spasmodic attempt to lift the style of the 
Brahmana up to a level with that of modern Society, meet with the 
“ladies” {gnds : vi. 5. 4. 7) of those elegant gentlemen the gods ; and 
the mahisl (lit’ly ‘ she-buffalo,’ but applied also to a chief wife) appears 
in the grandiloquent disguise of a “consecrated consort” (vi. 5. 3. 1 
et al.) I 

When the Brahmap-a gives only the first words {pratlha) of a quoted 
verse, or those severally of a series of verses, the translator once (p. 318) 
adds in a note the version of them complete ; but in a considerable 
number of cases (pp. 75, 359, 379, 383, etc. etc.) he fills out the verse or 
verses in his text, without even intimating by brackets that he is mak- 
ing additions : sm'ely the former was the better way, and should have 
been followed throughout ; in such a work we have the right to know 
just what the Brahmana gives and what it does not give. Per contra, 
although he usually has the utmost patience with its interminable 
repetitions, reproducing them faithfully, there are a few passages 
(pp. 80 bis, 85, 193, 393) where he abbreviates, putting in a representa- 
tive pronoun instead of the detail of his original— by a weakness that 
is to be regretted, for the reason just pleaded above. 

It is, of com-se, not impossible that, in one anS. another of the points 
here brought to notice, the translator may be working upon a text 
■different from that which the published edition of the Brahmana lays 
before us. But that cannot be regarded as relieving him of responsi- 
bility with regard to these very points. That he should report differ- 
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ences of reading, correcting the printed text where it requires correc- 
tion, is what we have the right to expect of him. Weber’s text is very 
carefully edited, and unusually accurate, and it will unquestionably be 
very long before we have another to put in its place ; and no one has 
such an opportunity as a translator, equipped with additional manu- 
scripts and with commentaries, to test every word in it. To my mind, 
it is the bounden duty of the translator, under such circumstances, to 
note and make known every error that he detects in the published text. 
Doubtless it is an added burden to do so ; but it is one that counts for 
almost nothing in the sum of what he has undertaken, and also in com- 
parison with what it would cost another if undertaken separately ; 
and to leave it wholly untouched is little better than shirking. 

At the end of his Introduction, the translator steps aside, as it were, 
to add the weight of his full approval and accei^tance to Hillebrandt’s 
recently published* views as to the relation between soma and the 
moon. It might have been more in place to mention Weber’s compi'e- 
hensive essays, referred to above (though that on the rajasuya was per- 
haps published too recently for such mention), on account of their 
direct bearing upon the contents of the volume. And Hillebrandt 
might himself have been more gratified if the translator, who had now 
been dealing with soma and soma-sacrifices through sundry hundreds 
of pages, had, instead of merely pronouncing a general formal approval, 
brought forward at least a single item to support the asserted relation, 
showing where it seemed to have been in the mind of the authors of 
the Brahmana, and where its recognition would aid our comprehension 
of their rules and expositions. Are we not perhaps justified in assuming 
that he would have been much puzzled to do so ? and, in that case, what 
is the value to him of the new truth? Without some support of this 
kind, his recommendation is only an idle form. 

But, even as form, it is open to serious objection. Professor Hille- 
brandt, it says, has “fully established . . . the identity of Soma with 
the Moon in early Vedic mythology.” It is doubtless by an error of 
expression that Professor Eggeling seems to say here more and other 
than he means— or than Hillebrandt himself would claim. What he 
intends is rather that soma has been identified with the moon : which 
is a very different matter. If two things are identical, they are inter- 
changeable without any (at least, considerable or essential) change of 
sense. On the other hand, objects that are very different may have 
had an identical origin ; and objects originally very different may come 
to be to a greater or less extent identified. And the Vedic Hindus have 
a perfect rage for identifications of things the most diverse ; the volume 
before us, for example, teems with them, on almost every page. I 
open it at a venture, and I read; “ [Agni] Vaigvanara truly is the year, 
and Prajapati is the year ” (p. fft ) ; and every student of the Brahmanas 


* Vedische Mythologie von Alfred Hillebrandt. Erster Band. Soma und ver- 
wandte Gotten Breslau, 1891, 
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knows how it is elsewhere insisted on, with endless iteration, that 
Prajapati and the year and the sacrifice are all one ; accordingly, as the 
translator, to he consistent, would have to maintain, “ this fully 
establishes the identity of Agni Vaigvanara and Prajapati and the year 
and the sacriiioe in early Vedic mythology.” Yet we know that they 
are four quite independent and discordant entities, and that to replace 
one of them by any one of the others in a given passage would be a 
very dangerous proceeding, justifiable only by a careful examination 
and convincing exposition of the reasons for it in the particular case. 
Is it otherwise than this with soma and the moon? Soma is, as all 
acknowledge, a derivative from the root m ‘ press out,’ and means 
literally ‘ extract and all its primary uses are in accordance with this : 
a certain juicy plant is gathered on the mountains, and— at the time of 
the Brahmapas, with infinite ceremony ; earlier, doubtless quite simply 
—pounded and pressed, and the exuding liquid caught and filtered, 
mixed with certain added ingredients, and then drunk ; and sometimes, 
when one drinks too much of it, the result is unfortunate ; it comes 
out of him again by vomiting and pui'ging, and the unhappy drinker 
has to submit to remedial or expiatory treatment. All this, now, 
according to the letter of Professor ]|ggeling’s attestation, is true like- 
wise of the moon ! The absurdity of,' such an allegation is apparent to 
the dimmest eyes. But the hypothesis of original identity and later 
differentiation is equally excluded by the circumstances of the case. 
There remains as a possibility only the thebry of secondary identification; 
and, in spite of our experience that the Hipdus are ready, without appar- 
ent justification, to identify almost anythin'g with almost anything else, 
we should regard this as incredible if it werenot also incontestable ; as 
every Sanskrit scholar knows, it is not burled in theosophical treatises 
only ; it has spread into general usage, sds Jtfat soma has come to be 
frequent among the many moon-names, and two things have various 
appellations in common ; although none of the really distinctive names 
of. the moon, like eandramas, is made a title of thO drink soma. 

Such being the condition of things, its investigation has two parts: 
first, what is the basis of the identification? what likeness or analogy 
suggested it? at the beginning, and what others supported and main- 
tained it, giving it finally such general acceptance? and, second, how 
early is it, and how pervading, and of what degree of importance in 
determining tbe view and treatment of the two things identified, in 
different writings and classes of writings ? As for the first of these two 
divisions of the subject, Hillebrandt does not deem it worthy of the 
smallest attention ; for all that he says about it, he might himself be a 
Hindu, and regard as quite natural and to be expected that a mild 
intoxicant and the queen of night should become mixed up with one 
another, to the partial loss of their separate identity. Herein lies, in 
ray opinion, the weakness of Hillebrandt’s work ; the question of basis 
is not one of curious historical interest only ; its answer must have an 
important practical bearing upon those involved in the other division. 
The latter are essentially questions of more and less ; possibly, Sanskrit 
scholars in general have not recognized enough of the element of 
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lunacy in the ecstatic soma-hymns ; but also its presence in the measure 
claimed for it seems far from likely to be demonstrated. A consider- 
able part of the author’s reasoning seems to me to be underlain by this 
argument : it is very strange that the moon makes so small a figure in 
Hindu mythology and ceremony ; on the other hand, it is strange that 
the drink soma should have been raised to such prominence as a divin- 
ity ; hence, by a union of soma and the moon, the two unexplainables 
may be made in a manner to explain one another. I am not at all 
satisfied that their combination is an admissible one, or that the exalta- 
tion of soma is not sufficiently accounted for by its own merits ; but I 
should reserve a confident ojoinion on such points till after a more 
thorough examination and consideration, on my own part and on that 
of others. Meanwhile, I cannot regard any facile endoi-sement like 
that of Professor Eggeling as contributing perceptibly to the decision 
of the question. 


Y. Transitive and intransitive verbs in Semitic \ by Professor 
Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The following is an abstract of this paper, which will be published in 
full in the Ameritan Journal of Philology. 

The diflference between the so-called transitive and intransitive verbs 
in Semitic is not that the first class requires an object to complete the 
sense while the verbs of the second class express an action or state that 
is limited to the agent or subject ; the distinctive features of the two 
groups are rather that the so-oalled transitive verbs express an action 
dependent upon the will of the subject, while the so-called intransitive 
verbs originally express an action or state not dependent upon the will 
of the subject, but beyond the control of the individual in question. 
Consequently it would be better to call them intentional and uninten- 
tional verbs : or, if a Latin term be preferred, verha voluntaria et invo- 
luntaria. 

French entendre ‘ hear’ (Arabic sdmi‘a) would be in Semitic an unin- 
tentional verb ; you often hear things which you do not want to hear. 
If you hear a paper, for instance, on transitive and intransitive verbs in 
Semitic, hear is a verbum invohmtarium. The corresponding verbum 
voluntarium is ioouter, ‘ listen,’ Heb. hiqMbh, oxhd’zin, or hiffdh 6zM — 
all causative stems meaning ‘ give ear.’ The same difference exists be- 
tween Assyrian amdru ‘ see’ and dagdlu ‘ look at.’ J see in Semitic 
really means ‘ my eyes were struck with the sight the Arabic rd’d ‘see’ 
has therefore the characteristic semipassive vowel a in the imperfect, 
while the corresponding verhum voluntarhtm ‘ look at ’ is again ex- 
pressed by causative stems in Hebrew : Mbbtf, or hiSqtf. 

After this explanation, the involuntary or semipassive nature of the 
verbs hate, love, fear will be apparent. If to ride a horse is treated as a 
verbum involuntarium, it would seem as if the equestrian skill of 
the primitive Semites could not have been very great. Any one who 
has seen a man without any experience in horsemanship on the back of 
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a spirited steed will appreciate the semipassive vowel a in irkah ‘ he 
rides.’ It is interesting to note in this connection that the Hebrew ex- 
pression for he dismounted is ‘ he fell from the horse.’ Irkah ‘ he rides ’ 
means simply ‘ he was carried ;’ the verbum voluntarium would be ‘ ho 

manages a horse as an equestrian’ ILmad ‘ he learns’ means 

really ' he is taught a lesson ;’ the lesson is hammered into him. It is 
characteristic that the nominal derivative of ilmad ‘he learns,’ the 
noun malrnddh, with prefixed m instrumentale, means not exactly ‘ in- 
strument of learning,’ but ‘ox-goad.’ 


8. The Origin of the Pentateuch ; by Professor lianpt. 

An abstract of this paper, which will appear in full elsewhere, is as 
follows : 

The question has never been raised “ why is the Hexateuch a com- 
posite structure ? why did not the final editor re-write the whole matter 
in his own language ? why were the older sources quoted in full with 
all their phraseological peculiarities as well as internal contradictions 
and incongruities, different accounts of one and the same event which 
mutually exclude one another ?” 

The only satisfactory theory explaining the origin of the Pentateuch, 
it seems to me, is that the pre-existing documents were incorporated 
because they could not be suppressed. The only thing the priestly 
editors could do in certain oases was to give objectionable traditional 
stories a parenetic setting emphasizing .the spiritual lessons deducible 
from them. The church followed a similar policy in dealing with the 
heathen festivals of our Germanic ancestors : as the Christian priests 
found it impossible to abolish the ancient pagan rites, they endeavored 
to infuse Christian ideas into them. 

The church has always connived at certain things, making conces- 
sions to popular prejudices ; and this has been a wise policy. A com- 
promise is always better than a revolution or radical reformation. The 
failure of Ezra’s first attempt at reformation immediately after his 
arrival in Jerusalem was probably due to the fact that he hoped to 
make the abstract system of P,* without the popular JED,* the canon- 
ical book of the post-exilic congregation. The law which Ezra brought 
from Babylonia in 458 was P (including H) ;* but the Torah which was 
proclaimed 14 years later, at the great public meeting convened by 
Nehemiah in 444, must have been P + JED combined : that is, practi- 
cally our present Hexateuch (excepting later strata of P). It is not 
impossible that the combination of JED and P was effected under the 
influence of Nehemiah, who, being a courtier and a diplomat, was 
probably more in touch with the feelings of the people than the school 


* For the explanation of these symbols consult the index to Driver’s Introduce 
tion to the Literature of the 0, T. 
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of priests who had systematized the legal precepts of P in Babylonia* 
about 500 B. C, The haggadic elements of JE were necessary to clothe 
the halachic skeleton of P with flesh and blood. The prosaic legal frame- 
work of P, without the picturesque narratives of JE, was not adapted 
to the common people, and the combination of JED with P was the 
best way to counteract the effect of JE, which was too popular to be 
suppressed. 

The Book of Joshua must have been cut off from the Hexateuch after 
the Torah had been proclaimed as the standard of the restored com- 
munity in 444 ; and this separation was evidently made with the aim to 
emphasize the Mosaic origin of the Law. Certain elements of JE were 
no doubt eliminated, especially those that were at variance with P, but 
this process was most probably a gradual one : objectionable passages 
were pruned away or modified in the course of time ; on the other hand, 
it became necessary subsequently to re-insert certain sections which 
had oi’iginally been excluded from the Deuteronomistic redaction of the 
historical books. 

9. The Rivers of Paradise ; by Professor Haupt. 

The full text of this paper will be published elsewhere ; the following 
is a brief abstract. 

Gen. ii. 10-14 represents a subsequent insertion, written about 640 
B. 0. To expect an accurate geographical description, of a distant re- 
gion at such a date would be as unreasonable as the attempt to har- 
monize the account of creation given in the beginning of the Bible with 
the latest results of modern science. 

The fourth and the third of the rivers mentioned are perfectly clear : 
the Euphrates and the Hiddekel, or Tigris, which flows east of Mesopo- 
tamia. The second, Gihon, must be a river oi'iginating from the same 
source as the Euphrates and Tigris, and afterwards flowing around the 
whole country of Cush, or Ethiopia. Of course, there is no such river ; 
but if we remember that Alexander the Great thought at first that the 
sources of the Nile were in northwestern India (Arrian iv. 1 ; Strabo, 
§ 696), there can be no doubt that the Hebrew narrator intended the 
Gihon for the imaginary upper course of the Nile in the Asiatic region 
east of the Tigris, as well as in the supposed eastern projection of 
Africa j- joining eastern Asia. 

The first river, the Pison,j: is in the extreme east, most distant from 


* P is influenced by Babylonian institutions ; we can trace the Babylonian pro- 
totj’-pes not only for certain Jewish rites, but also for certain technical terms of the 
lovitie priestly language. The term qorbdn ‘gift’ or ‘offering’ is a Babylonian 
loan-word; the euphemism “clean place" for “dumping ground’’ (Lev. iv. 12; 
vi. 11) is also found in the cuneiform incantations (iv. R®. 8, 43 ; U, no. 2, rev. 2). 

f See e. g. the maps illustrating the growth of our geographical knowledge in 
W. Sievers’ Asien (Leipzig uud Berlin, 1892), p. 5. 

j; For the formjpCida instead of *p(l§6n, see Barth’s Fominalhildimg, i. (Leipzig, 
1889), p. xxix below. 
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the Palestinian 'writer. It is, therefore, mentioned first, and described 
more minutely. Not only the district around which it flows is men- 
tioned, hut also the products of that region : pure gold, bdellium,* and 
shoham stones, or pearls (Assyr. sdndu,j properly the ‘gray gem’). 
Havildh, i. e. the ‘ sandy region,’ is the old Hebrew name for the Ara- 
bian peninsula (with the exception of northern:|; Arabia); and the Pison, 
i. e. ‘ the broad stream,’ flowing around Havildh, can be notliing but 
the Persian G-ulf and the Bed Sea. The Hebrew narrator thought that 
the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea formed one “broad river,” flowing 
around Arabia, § but originating from the same source as the Eui)hrates 
and Tigris. 

"We may safely assume that the Palestinian writer fancied the 
Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea to be much narrower than they are, and 
he may have believed that the ydm-sdf or ‘Weedy Sea,’'i. e. the Gulf 
of Suez (and the Gulf of Akaba), was much larger. It would not be sur- 
prising if he had looked upon the ydm-aiXf, or Weedy Sea, as the sea 
into which the Pison, i. e. the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, emptied. 
A study of medieval maps will show that such an idea is by no means 
impossible. Besides, we must remember that the Assyrians called the 
Persian Gulf ndru marratu ‘ the bitter, or salt-water river.’ The name 
is also applied to the universal sea, imagined as a broad circular stream 
surrounding Babylonia, || just as Homer called the ocean encircling the 
disc of the earth Trorafids. There is no sharp distinction between river 
and sea in Semitic ; and maps on which the various rivers and seas 
appear in their proper proportions are quite modern. 


■ * This is the gum resin of the halsamodendron muhil, which is often found 
mixed with myrrh. It is not impossible that Heh. Md/tSlah is an older name for 
myrrh, as suggested by Delitzsch (Parodies, p. 132). We may find a cuneiform 
name lidalhixu or litallum some day; the d is probably due to a partial assimila- 
tion of the infixed i to the initial 6. 

f See Meissner-Eost, Bauinschriftm Sonlierib's (Leipzig, 1893), p. 26, 30; sdn' 

ddnis (Sarg. Cyl. 21) means ‘like a pearl-diver’ (yaljX). 

f Of. H. Winckler, AlUestameniliehe Untersuchungen (Leipzig, 1892), p. 146, n. 2. 

§ If the Gihon is the Nile, and the Pison the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, then 
the upper course of the Gihon would naturally be further east than the Pison, unless 
we are ready to admit that the Hebrew narrator fancied that Havil^h, which is 
washed by both the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, was situated west of the Nile. 
Ip a diagram exhibiting the vague geographical notions of the Hebrew narrator, 
it will be best to make the Pison the second river. This confusion doe,g not sur- 
prise me at all. I have come across several students of Assyriology who did not 
know exactly whether the east river of Mesopotamia was the Euphrates or the 
Tigris. If they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 
Besides, we must bear in mind tliat the lower course of the Pison, i, e. the Red 
Sea, is east of the lower course of the Gihon, i. e. the Nile. 

^ I See the Babylonian map published ZA. iv. 369: cf. vi. Ito. 
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Of the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris the Palestinian writer evi- 
dently had no accurate knowledge.* * * § He certainly did not think that 
they emptied into the Persian Gulf, which he considered a part of the 
Pison. If he troubled himself at all about the question, he may have 
fancied that they disappeared in the swami^s of southern Babylonia, 
just as the great Arabic geographers, who had a much better knowl- 
edge of the valley of the Euphrates and Tigxis, believed that the 

Euphrates emptied into the swamps ^ southwest of 

Babylon. •[• C- 

10. On two passages of the Chaldean Flood-tablet ; by Profes- 
sor Haupt. 

The goddess IStar exclaims in 11. 123 and 184 of the Chaldean Flood- 
tablet: andkii-ma tillada niSdi’d-ma M mdre nime umalld tdmtd~ma.X 
I translated the passage in 1881 (sic !), in my commentary on the cunei- 
form account of the Deluge printed in the second edition of Professor 
E. Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament (KAT.® 63. 
16) : ‘ I do not bear my people that they should fill the sea like fish- 
spawn.’§ Delitzsch, in his gi'eat Assyrian Dictionary (p. 82i) below), 
adopted my translation ; but Professor Peter Jensen, of Marburg, in his 
Cosmology of the Babylonians (Strassburg, 1890), p. 419, remarks : “it 
is true, d may mean ‘ not,’ but only in prohibitive clauses, and not at 
the end of such sentences” (against Delitzsch, Assyr, Gramm., p, 815). 


* Delitzsch {Paradies, p. 171) says: Ich gehe wohl nicht zu weit wenn icli be- 
haupte, dass sich nur die Wenig.sten bisher ein klares Bild vom Miindungsgobiete 
dea Euphrat and Tigris gemacht haben. 

f See the map of the Tr4q in the Gotha MS. (written 1173 A. D.) of el-Iplakhrf 
(c. 950), reproduced in Aug. Muller’s Der Tslamim Mwgen-md Mmdlmd (Berlin, 
1885), i. 676; and compare Eeinaud’s OiograpJiie dAloulfMa (Paris, 1848),'ii, 1 : 
pp. 64, n. 1 ; 66, n. 1. Also on the Babylonian map mentioned above the Eu- 
phrates empties into the apparu, or swamp (ZA. iv. 367). Pliny (v. 26, sec. 90) 
says : Scinditur Pluphrates a Zeugmate DLXXXIIH milibus passuum circa vicem 
Massicen, et parte lasva in Mesopotamiam vadit.per ipsam Beleuciam, circa earn 
praefluenti infusus Tigri; dexteriore autem alveo Babylonem quondam Ohaldsem 
caput petit, mediamque permeans, item quam Mothrin vocant, distrahitur in 
paludes. 

X I stated in my paper On a modem reproduction of the eleventh tablet of the Baby- 
lonian Nimrod Epic, printed in tliese Proceedings for April, 1893, p. xi, note H, 
that we seemed to have a masculine form tamma instead of idmtu or tdmdu ‘sea’ 
in 1. 133 of the Deluge text; but that I thought it should be read udma=lieb. 
Mamuh ‘ land.’ Some Assyriologists may feel inclined to combine tamma with 

the Arabic ‘sea.’ ' ■ 

§ Ich aber gebare die Menschen nicht dazu dass sie wie Fischbrut das Meer 
fullen. 
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This strange statement is characteristic of certain, polemical remarks 
of Jensen’s aimed at Delitzsch and myself : in order to be able to cor- 
rect what he imagines to be our mistakes, he is obliged to distort the 
facts, and impute to us a blunder we never dreamed of. That is, of 
course, highly flattering for both Delitzsch and myself. Neither of us 
ever thought of combining d-ma (cf. Heb. dl~nd)* with the preceding 
clause. In my commentary of 1881, as well as in Delitzsoh’s lexicon, 
it is evident that we connect the negative particle with the following 
line. The position of the d at the end of the preceding line would be 
the same as in the last line of the Esarhaddon cylinder, i. E. 47, 66 : 
L e. Esarh. vi. 56 (=KB. ii. 150 : cf, Abel Winckler, Keilschrifttexte, 
Berlin, 1890, p. 24 below). 

Now I do not any longer believe that my former translation of the 
passage is correct, although it has been followed by so great an Assyri- 
ologist as Delitzsch (I shall state presently how the lines must be ex- 
plained) ; but my interpretation proposed in 1881 is certainly better 
than Jensen’s rendering (Cosmol., 429) : “ what I bore— where is it ?” A 
beginner could tell Professor Jensen that this would be in Assyrian 
iilidu dmt M (or st), not anahumma ulladina Sd aiama. XJllada is 
present or future, not imperfect or preterit ; and for the benefit of the 
goddess Istar it might be better to take ullada as the present of the 
Piel : ullada=‘Hmallada : cf. uddas =iCadda^, %iJ}adda§ ‘ I renew,’ ubbat 
=:iCabbat ' I destroy,’ etc. It is enough for I§tar to be the miCallidat 
(or onuSUsirat), the divine midwife or superintendent of the bhth of 
the post-diluvian race ; she could not well be the dlidat gimir nabntti Sa 
arTci abdbi, the real mother or generatrix. 

For the synonym of mu'allidat see my ASKT. 116. 10 : cf. ibid. 86. 40. 
The stem is not yusSuru ‘direct’ {cf. Cor&n, sura 80, v. 20) but itSkiru 
with ^gj=mibSsurii {Beitr. z. Assyr. i. 98 n.) ‘ deliver’ (that is ‘liberate,’ 

‘ save,’ or ‘ surrender,’ or ‘ communicate,’ or ‘ relieve of a child in child- 
birth,’ etc.) : i. e. Arabic mdsara {—sdlla loasfdxraja ) : cf. my Beitr. z. 
assyr. Lautlehre, Gottingen, 1883, p. 01, n. 2). We find the same stem 
in post-Biblical Hebrew (see Levy, vol. iii,, p. 117"^, no. 8), and the term 
Masora must be derived from it {contra Lagarde, Mittheil. i. 94) : see 

* See the abstract of my paper on the Hebrew particle -nd in the Johns Sop- 
kins University Circulars, No. 112, May, 1894. 

f In the prospectus just issued of the Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches Glossar, 
herausgegeben von W. Muss-Arnolt (the title is cautiously worded), it is stated: 
‘‘Ein Xa und «9 fur ursprungliehes Anfangs- m und -n: e. g. itaplusu fur nita- 
23lusit, anzusetzen, wie es im Jahre 1887 in der Ankundigung des von dem Semitic 
Seminary of the Johns Sopkins University (Baltimore, Mt. [sic !]) versprochenen 
Glossars proponiert wurde (vergleiche Proceedings of the American oriental 
society, vol. xiii,, p. xliv ff.), war keine XJrsache vorhauden ” 

As this is the only reference to the Johns Hopkins University in the Prospectus 
of Ur. W. Muss-Arnolt’s Glossaiy, it may he well to place here side by side some 
extracts from Dr. Arnolt’s prospectus and from the Amiouncement of a New As- 
syriari-Glossary, presented on behalf of the Semitic Seminary of the Johns 
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Strack in Herzog’s Realencyhlopcldie, ix. 888, and cf. K6nig, Einleit. in 
das A. T. (Bonn, 1893), p. 38. The aza^ ^.eydjzevov ivaijyimm&s&rH, Num. 
xxxi. 5, means ‘ they were sent forth,’ Assyr. musmru is a synonym 
of Heb. silMJi (cf. Lev. xiv. 7, 63 ; Dent. xxii. 7 ; and 11. 147, 150, 153 of 
the Flood-tablet). The Nifal ninisdr has the same meaning as the Pual 
sulldh, Prov. xvii. 11, 


Hopkins Unimrsity, by Mr. Edgar P. Allen, of the Johns Hopkins University (A. 
0. S. Proc. at Baltimore, Oct. 1887, p. ccxlvii), one year before Dr. Muss-Arnolt 
became a member of the Assyrian Seminary of tliat University : 


Chicago, 

Um jedoch die Anfflndung solcher De- 
rivate, namentlich von schwachen Stam- 
men, zn erleichtern, sind alio W or ter auch 
in alphabetischer Ordming mit Angabe 
des Verbalstammes, zu dem sie gehoren, 
verzeichnet. 

Diese Anordming hat zwei wesent- 
liche Vorzijge fiir sich. Zum erstcn 
bietet sie einen Ueberblick dar iaber die 
Ellasse von Wortern, die zwar mit den- 

selben Prafixen versehen sind 

Ausserdem erweist sich dadurch die 
relative Freqiienz gowisser WortbiMun- 
gen. Speciell bequem, wie schon ge- 
sagt, ist diese Anordming fur Worter, 
dercn Ableitung eine noeh bestrittene 
Sache ist 

Die Stamnie sind in der Hegel in he- 
braischen Buchstaben gegeben. HebrS,- 
isolie und syrische Worter sind in hebra- 
ischer Schrift citiert, ..... athiopisohe 
.... in lateinischer Transcription. 

Die Anordming der Oonsonanten ist 
die von Ilaupt und Delitzsch in ihren 
Werken befolgta Alle Anfangsguttura- 
len werden unter K behandelt .... 
e. g. abu ....,, alaku ' gehen,’ aMu 
‘stisse Milch,’ aqrabu “Skorpion,’ aribu 
‘ Rabe’ .... 


Baltimore, 1SS7, 

But, in order to facilitate the finding 
of words, especially of derivatives from 

feeble stems, all words will be 

cited also in alphabetical order, witli ap- 
pended references to their stems. 

This arrangement has two advantages ; 
a survey will thereby be obtained of 
classes of words formed by the sanae 
prefix, and also an idea of the relative 
frequency of certain formations; it will, 
besides, be especially convenient for 
words whose stems are a matter of 
doubt. 


The stems will be expressed in Hebrew 
letters. . . . Hebrew and Syriac words 
cited will be written in Hebrew, . . . 
while . . . Ethiopic , . . will be translit- 
erated in Roman characters. 

The arrangement of consonants will 
be according to the system first indicated 
by Professor Haupt, and followed by De- 
litzsch in his Dictionary : that is, all ini- 
tial gutturals will be cited under . . . 
for example abu ‘father,’ aldku ‘go,’ 
alihu ‘milk,’ aqrabu ‘scorpion,’ and 
dribu ‘raven.’ 


I deem it unnecessary to add a word of comment. As soon as Dr. W. Muss- 
Amolt’s glossary is published, I shall review it in a special paper, in which I shall 
also disbuss tlie history of the work and Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s card- catalogue or rather 
collection of slips. 
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The correct rendering of the two lines 138 and 134 of the Deluge-text 
is : “I will raise my people again, though they fill the sea like fish- 
spawn.” Dr. Muss-Arnolt has published my explanation in what he 
calls a revised translation of the Chaldean account of the Deluge (1. 116), 
published in the Chicago Biblical World (Chicago, 1894), iii. 109-118. 
Dr. Muss-Arnolt, however, appears to have misunderstood my philolog- 
ical reasons for this translation ; he seems to think that the ht at the 
beginning of the second line (NE. 108. 15 ; 138. 1) is a concessive con- 
junction, like the Heb. hi in such passages as Eccl. iv. 14, n'HD 
'^'^1 ‘ though he may come from a family of outcasts,’ para- 
phrased by the following explanatory gloss :* d:i 

£2^*^ ‘ though he may have been poor in (what subsequently became) his 
kingdom.’ M, of course, in M mdre nUne can only be the kaph simili- 
hidinis. Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s rendering of hi mdre nilne, “although like 
the spawn of the fishes,’,’ would be on a par with Jules Oppert’s trans- 
lation of the fourth line of the Flood-tablet : u atta ul Sandta,\ “ the 
number of thy years does not change where Saoidta is made to ex- 
press both years and change (see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
Feb. 1889, No. 69, p. 17 a), kt mdre wdne umalld tdmtd-ma is a conces- 
sive circumstantial clause (Gesenius-Kautzsch (35), §160), introduced fcy 
the enclitic -ma ‘ and ’ appended to nU'Qid : cf. Heb. wS- in passages like 
Gen. xviii. 37 ; xxvi, 37 ; Is. xxxiii. 1 ; Jer. xiv. 15 ; tt xliv. 18 : 1. 17, 
etc.). In an accurate rendering of the Deluge-text the concessive par- 
ticle “although” must appear at the, end of 1. 133, not as the beginning 
of 1. 134. 

Now this question arises : can we take nisd’d-md as the noun nikii, 
with the sufiSx of the first person followed by the enclitic -ma ? George 
Smith understood it so (Records of the Past, vii. 189, 14), and this inter- 
pretation is certainly favored by the fact that there is no space between 
nisd and d-ma on the original (cf. Beitr. z. Assyr. i. 133, n. NE. 
108, n. 7). The form niWd is not exceptional; it is a form like dbd'd 
‘ my father,’ sepd’d ‘ my foot,’ etc. The singular nisd is used because 
the goddess speaks of the post-diluvian race : nisd’a means ‘ my race; 
the plural niSi'a would mean ‘my races,’ which would be less appro- 
priate in this connection. It took some time, of course, before the post- 
diluvian race could develop into nise or different races. 

The length of the a-vowel of the suffix is preserved under the influ- 
ence of the enclitic -ma. The original form of the possessive suffix of 


* Cf. the abstract of my paper On the Book of Eoolesiastes, in the Johns Hop- 
kins University Circulars, No. 90 (June, 1891), p. 116a below, note*. 

f The overlapping -a is found especially in the permansive forms of the verba 
tertice infirmce. The language tries to strengthen these forms as much as possi- 
ble: cf. the feminine termination in the forms of the infinite construct in the verbs 
tertise n in Hebrew, etc. 

:]: My remark, Beitr. z. Assyr. i. 132, was known to Jensen, and should have 
prevented him from reading ulladani Ma iama. 
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the first person sing, was -yO,, with, a long final vowel : cf. Arabic pause 
forms, as ‘abdiyd or ‘ my servant’ (Kosegarten, §1016, 

p. 444 ; Ewald, Gramm, arab. §367 ; Oaspari-Milller, § 36, note d).* * * § We 
fin d the same lengthening in 1. 41 of the Deluge (NE. 136) : ina qaqqar 
Bel ul asdkan rest’d-ma (bvpdnfa) ‘ on the ground of Bel (that is, terra 
firma) I cannot resist (the Flood).’ The passage has been very incor- 
rectly translated. Dr. Muss-Arnolt (1. c., 1. 88) renders : “On Bel’s 
earth I dare not live securely,” following Jensen’s and Jeremias’s erro- 
neous interpretation: “will auf Bel’s Ort mein Haupt nicht mehr 
niederlegen.” Dr. Meissner, perhaps the ablest representative of the 
younger German school of Assyriology, translated (ZA. iii. 418 ; cf. BA. 
i. 320, ad p. 122) : “ nicht werde ich meinen Geist auf Bel’s Erde rich- 
ten.” Sakdnu sa reM, however, means nothing but ‘ resist,’! literally 
‘ make head,’ like our English idiom. Parnell, for example, said in his 
manifesto to the Irish people of America (March 13, ’91) : “ without 
your aid Ireland could not for one moment have made head against her 
oppressors.” We find the same phi'ase in NE, 51. 17 : Salalti Mndti dl 
UruTc lam'd naJcru, Btar ana nakriki ul isakan qaqqadsa ‘ three years 
was the enemy besieging the city of Erech ; the goddess Istar could no 
longer resist its (Erech’ s) enemies.’ 

Another form like re&fd-ma ‘my head’ is guxri'd-ma ‘ my youth,’ 
in 1. 299 of the eleventh tablet of the Gilgamesh legends (NE. 147) : 
andku Mkul-ma Idtir ana ^a% guxrfd-ma * I will eat it§ and become 
again as I was in my youth.’ 

For the long -d before the enclitic -ma cf. also Delitzsch’s Assyrian 
Grammar, p. 128 ; Jager’s inaugural dissertation, p. 12, n.* =Beitr. z. 
Assyr. i. 463. We find the long d also without the -'ma : Professor 
Bezold gives a number of passages in his transliteration of the el- 
Amarna texts in the British Museum, published under the misleading 
title Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1898, pp. 68, 70, sub abu ‘ father’ and 
axu ‘ brother’) ; and Professor Zimmern has some in his translation of 
the cuneifonn letters from Jerusalem (ZA. v. 160. 7, 11 ; 152. 22, 5, etc.). 
Professor Bezold’s reading, abd'ai, is certainly v^rong (cf. Bezold’s 
remarks, 1. c. §3). Nor do I believe (with Jensen, ZA. v. 100) that 
a-bu-u-a-a was pronounced abdya. 


* Oomparo the abstract of iny paper on the possessive suffix of the first person 
singular in Assyrian, in the Johns Hopkins ZPnvoersity Ciraulars, May, 1894. 

f It is not a synonym of nastt, Sa resi, as Meissner {Alfbabyl. Privatrecht, p. 
138) supposes: cf. note 29 ot my paper On the Book of JEoolesiastes, in the Phil- 
adelphia Oriental Studies (Philadelphia, 1894). 

X For the use of the relative pronoun sa in this connection cf. Dr. Krsetzsch- 
mar’s paper in Beitr. Assyr. i. 358 below. 

§ The magical plant whose name is : “ a man, tlrough gray-haired, became 
young again,” Assyr. sunisa stbu i^axir amelu : cf. Alfred Jeremias, Vorstel- 
lungen voni Leben nach dem Tode, Leipzig, 1887, p, 93. 
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Cases whete the enclitic -ma is appended to the suffix of the first per- 
son without scriptio plena of the preceding final a-vowel of the posses- 
sive suffix of the first person sing, are quite common ; we find several 
instances in the inscriptions of Tiglathpileser I. (ef. Lotz, 118), in the 
annals of Assurna 5 irpal (cf. Ernst Milller, ZA. i. 862), and in the el- 
Amarna texts (cf. ZA. v. 156, 18), etc. 

There are several points in Jensen’s translation of the Deluge-text 
which I do not approve of, and I hope to find the time to discuss some 
of them. It is undoubtedly true that the interpretation of the Deluge- 
text has been much advanced since I published my commentary thir- 
teen years ago, chiefly through the works of Delitzsch and Zimmern ;* 
but several of Jensen’s remarks criticizing my translationf of 1881 are 
just as gratuitous as the specimens quoted above. 

Let me give one additional exemplification. I said in 1881 that the 
cuneiform epithet of the Babylonian Noah, Atra-xasis or Xasts-atra, 
i, e. Siaov&poc,^ had about the same meaning as the Hebrew 
D’Dm ^ perfect man,’ as Noah is called in the 

priestly narrative of the Biblical Flood. I stated that Xasts-atra meant 
‘wise and reverential, God-fearing.’ Now Jensen remarks {CosmoL, 


* Of. e. g. Zimmern, Buss-psaltnm: 26. 1 {Pir-napiStim) 118. 1 [attari, 
Delitzsch); 41 (dipdrdti)’, 56. 1 (scumrratu)-, ll (napZusa); 20. 10 (letu)] — De- 
litzsch, Wdrterbueli; G7 below (Ubara)’, 205 {Ubara-Tutu)] 168. 1 (Adar); 185 
(miralm ‘length’!); 139, below (lar); 248 (mt&); 127 (dde stbisu)] 126. 4 
(fc^m); 136 (dcldnu)] 143 (iqrida)] 133 (adi ‘along with’); 321 (hukki)-, 274 
(^dbat rigma)‘, 314 {ixriti); 238. 3 (vi. wm, vii. mdMU); 288, below (mexd); 
237 {urru imtdqut)-, 210 {ana nd§i ul iddin); 120, 3 {adagur)-, 222 {aban 
kisddi)-, 262 (xasts-u)-, 260 {itesiz)\ 168. 2 {Atraxasis ; cf. Beitr. z. Assyr., ii. 
401), etc, etc. 

f Onp. 367 of his Gos^nology, Jensen speaks of my Uebersetzungsversuche I 

j: As I stated in ray note on CHlganies=V'ikyafiog {A. 0 . 8 . Proo. for April, 
1893, p. ix, n. $), Mark Lidzbarski suggested that St'crovdpof might be the proto- 
type of the Arabic el-KMdr, living at the confluence of the two great rivers 
(Koran, sura 18. 69 ff.), who is identified with the prophet Elijah, St. George, and 
the prime minister of Alexander the Great: means ‘bluish green,’ like 

yZan/cdf; and, of course, the Greek sea-god riavKOS {Udvriog) is the same 
mythical personage (ZA. vii. 320). Professor Bezold ought to have added (ZA. 
vii. 109. 2, 320) that Lidzbarski’s and DyrofE’s remarks had been anticipated by 
Lenormant, D(38 OHgines de Vhistoire (Paris, 1882), ii, 13 (“L’analogie est si 
frappante qu’il est inutile d’insister davantage. J’ajouterai seuloment que le mot 
Khidhr lui-m^me n’est rien autre que la contraction de la form grecque Xisuthros, 
ou de la forme babylonienne ’Hasis-Adra, transmise directement aux Arabes sans 
passer par le grec ”). It would also have been well if Professor Bezold, before 
printing Lidzbarski’s and DyrofE’s articles in his Zeitsohrift, had called their 
attention to Clermont-Ganneau’s paper Horus et Saint Georges, published in the 
Revue archeologique, nouvelle sdrie, xxxii. 388-397, and cited by Lcnormant, 1. c. 
Compare also Lidzbarski’s reply to DyrofE in Parts 3 and 4 (issued Jan., 1894) of 
Bezold’s Zeitschnft, vol. viii. 
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p. 886) : “ Warum anXisutliros das Moment der Furcht besonders her- 
vorgehoben werden soil, versteht man niclit reclit.” He fails to see 
•why a word implying fear should be used as an epithet of the Baby- 
lonian Noah, who braved the terrors of the Deluge. Professor Jensen 
evidently considers this a very clever remark, otherwise he would not 
have distorted the facts in order to be able to bring it in. He knows, 
of course, as well as I do, that there is a difference between ehrfurch- 
tig, gottesfurchUg, and furchtbar, feige. When Bismarck made his 
famous remark in the Reichstag : “ Wir Deutschen ftirchten Gott und 
sonst nichts in der Welt,” he did not mean to emphasize “ das Moment 
der Furcht."* * * § ' I have often noticed that certain men would rather 
make an inaccurate statement than sacrifice an a^pergu which they con- 
sider '‘smart.” But indeed Xasts-atra or Atra-xasis after all means 
‘most reverential or God-fearing, just and perfect,’ like the Hebrew 
Atra stands, as Professor Jensen rightly pointed 
out, for 'watra : it is a pi'efix which has about the same meaning as our 
prefixed arch-, or arrant, and is evidently identical with the Aramaic 
yatMr,\ while Assyr. xasts has about the same meaning as Syriac 
so that Atra-xasis or Xasts-atra is or J 

i. e. ‘exceedingly wise.’ But wisdom according to Semitic ideas is 
religion, § and ungodliness is folly ; the fool says in his heart there is 
no God ; and in Job xxviii. 28 (a polemical interpolation directed against 
the tendency of the poem) we read : “ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom; and to depai-t from evil is understanding.” I recommend 
the last statement to Professor Jensen’s special consideration. 

I need hardly add that the above remarks do not affect my apprecia- 
tion of Professor Jensen’s wide reading and untiring industry, and of 
the breadth and originality of his views. I would only suggest in the 
most amicable manner that he select another corpus vile when he desires 
to practice himself in the facetious style of polemics. 


* A similar rather “juvenile” remark is Jensen’s statement, Cosmol., p. 384 : 
“ §amas-napf§ffm konnte nur bedeuten ‘Lebenssonne.’ So bezeichnen zwar bei 
uns Yerliebte einander [!j, und ein solcher Ausdruck ware fiir einen Konig eine 
vielleicht auch im Munde eines Babyloniers passende Bezeichmmg ; aber warum 
Xisuthros Lebenssonne genannt werden konnte will mir nicbt einfallen.” The fact 
that the reason for a certain name does not occur to Jensen hardly proves that the 
name is impossible. 

f Of. e. g. Dan. vii. 7, il'l'iJ' KS’pJl ‘exceedingly strong,’ or vii. 19, JlVm 
ni’D’ ‘ exceedingly dreadful.’ 

i As Noldeke, § 245, states, may precede or follow the adjective to which 
it belongs. In Assyrian the adA’-erbial accusative atra seems to have been pre- 
fixed in the older period of the language (Atra-xasis), and afterwards to have been 
af&xed {Siaovd-poc—Xasis-atra). 

§ See note of my paper On the Book of Ecclesiastes in the Philadelphia Orien- 
tal Studies (Philadelphia, 1894). 
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11. Hindu Modes and Tunes; by Rev. Edward Webb, Lin- 
coln ITnivei’sity, Pa. 

This paper will merely glance at some of the features which distin- 
guish the Hindu system of music from our own. 

In editing a book of Christian lyrics for our converts in the year 1853,^ 
it became necessary to study the principles of their musical science. 
My way was immediately blocked by the discovery that there were no 
treatises on the subject in the Tamil, the vernacular of that part of 
India. There was a brief one in Canarese, and others in Sanskrit, of 
which I could make little use till I should spend valuable time on those 
languages. I was further hindered by the jealousy of the native musi- 
cians whom I employed. All I got through them was by strategy ; for 
they used every artifice to keej) the arcana of their science shut up 
from my'approaoh. 

More than one hundred years ago, Sir William Jones, in Bengal, 
encountered the same difficulties. His articles on the “ Musical Modes 
of the Hindus” were prepared by the aid of Pundits, employees of the 
court in which he was presiding judge. With every profession of 
frankness, these men either misinformed him or concealed the clues to 
some of the fundamental facts. The articles have been freely used in 
all encyclopedic notices of this subject. They develop many valuable 
facts, but contain also not a few errors. 

Roman Catholic missionaries have always encouraged the use of 
native tunes and metres in the public and social worship of their con- 
verts. But Protestant missionaries, fearing their influence from asso- 
ciation with idol worship in the temples and elsewhere, long opposed 
their use. Psalms and Hymns in English metres and set to English 
tunes were provided for them. These continued in general use through 
all our India missions for nearly half a century. 

It is easy to see that these foreign forms would have no attraction, 
and would prove to be utterly impracticable, for a people who justly 
boasted a prosody of far greater elaboration than our own, and a 
musical science hoary with antiquity, which has remained essentially 
unchanged for unnumbered centuries, being in common daily use 
among all the nationalities of India, and to which even the most illit- 
erate are passionately attached. 

The philosophical works of the Hindus— all, as they claim, divinely 
inspired— classify the arts and sciences under sixty-four heads. Five 
of these treat of music. One, the twenty-second, regulates the modula- 
tion of sounds. The other four give rules for instrumental music. One 
is on the lute, another on the flute— the wind and the stringed instru- 
ments ; the third and fourth treat of the tambourine and cymbals, 
which furnish time, measure, and Srhythm for the tune. Music and 
tune are designated by the word raka (Skt. raga), signifying ‘ love, 
emotion, passion’; for they regard this art as the God-given organ to 
express and impress emotion. 


•* Mr. Webb was for many years a missionary at Dindigal, in the Madura dis- 
trict, Southern India. 
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The octave or diatonic scale is, of necessity perhaps, the basis of their 
musical system, as of our own. Like ours, it has eight notes, the first 
and the eighth being in unison, with a ratio of one to two. It has also 
seven divisions or steps, five of which may be termed major and two 
minor, corresponding to the number of our tones and semi-tones. But 
here the correspondence ends ; for, in their fractional proportions and 
mathematical ratios, tones and semi-tones differ radically throughout 
from the European gamut. Each of these seven notes has its name. 
The first is called Sakshma, the second Eishaba, and so on. Each is also 
designated by a single syllable, as with us. The syllable used for this 
purpose is the first of its name ; thus, Sa for Sakshma, Ei for Eishaba, 
and the rest, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Tha, Ni, for our do, re, mi, etc.; and 
they answer the purpose in practice quite as well. Two of the tones, 
the first and the fifth, Sa and Ga, are called Pirahiruthi ‘ unchanged,’ 
because they admit of no modification by division. The others— that is, 
2, 8, 4, 6, 7, or Ei, Ga, Ma, Tha and Ni — are variously subdivided. The 
fourth, or Ma, is divided but once. The other four have each two 
divisions. There are therefore found in the Hindu scale seven principal 
and nine subordinate notes, sixteen in all. As the principal, so also the 
subordinate notes have each its distinctive name, and with these names 
the musical experts are perfectly familiar. But they all acknowledge 
that in actual practice one subdivision only is admissible, so that four 
of the nine are simply theoretical. The American Encyclopedia says 
that the Hindu gamut is divided into twenty-two fractional tones ; but 
this is an error. Theoretically they have sixteen, practically but twelve, 
as in our chromatic scale. ^ 

Many of their tunes find their most distinctive characteristic and 
attractive expression in the construction of the descending scale, which, 
in many of their modes, differs from the ascending both in the order of 
its tones and subtones and in their mathematical ratio, somewhat as in 
our minor mode. 

Hindu musicians claim that, though their system knows nothing of 
the intricate harmonies highly admired by Europeans, its attraction 
and excellence are far superior to ours, both for expression and im- 
pression: 1. Because of the scientific and artistic construction of their 
scales ; 2. Because of the charming character and expression developed 
by them in their system of intervals ; 3. Because of the scientific com- 
bination and succession which their system accords to these intervals ; 
4. Because of the skillful application of the variations developed in the 
descending scales. 

The pitch or key of a tune, as well as the intensity and the timbre or 
quality of the tone, with the time and rhythm of the movement, are 
applied by us together with the scale in the construction of the tune. 
All these the Hindus treat with great elaboration as quite distinct 
though supplementary sciences, under the general term of Thala. The 
marvelous ingenuity and infinite detail in the construction of the Thala 
appear in the class-books used in the training of the dancing-girls in the 
temples. On one occasion I examined these books with some care. I 
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found them full of mathematical tables for the fractional clivision of 
time in their movements. Their practice with these tables extends 
through a period of eight or ten years of daily exercises. Once I was 
present when a class of these girls carried on simultaneously five dis- 
tinct rhythmical movements : one with the right hand ; another, and 
quite diverse, with the left ; a third and fourth with each foot ; and still 
another with graceful movements of the head, all the time advancing 
and receding with instrumental and vocal accompaniment. This was 
an exhibition of consummate skill under the rules of their Thala. 

I have spoken of the scales and their subdivisions, also of their rules 
for time, measure, and rhythm. I must now refer to the tunes which 
are constructed of the scales. They are thirty-two in number, enu- 
merated and described in their shastras. These thii-ty-two are treated as 
classical genera, on the basis of which a multitude of others may be 
and have been composed. Each one of these latter is related to its 
theme as a species to its genus. Several of these original Vedic tunes 
are adapted to the several forms of classic verse— one for Venpa, the 
best or sacerdotal verse *, another for Akavetpa, the heroic ; another for 
Kalippa, the mercantile ; the fourth for Yanjippa, the^ agricultural. 
Several are called tuneS of place, supposed to express or'awaken emo- 
tions suggested by localities, as maritime, mountainous, or agricultural. 
Some are appropriated to the seasons, as to spring and autumn ; others 
to the different parts of the day— to morning, noon, or evening. They 
gravely object to singing or playing a morning tune in the evening 
hour, when, as they say, the physical and mental condition is relaxed 
and demands the soothing and rest which the intervals of the evening 
minor modes suggest and promote. Other adaptations and modes or 
arrangements of the scales are used for popular songs in religious wor- 
ship. These last they call Patha Keerttinai or Lyrics. Several of the 
original thirty-two arrangements of the scale are intended for use on 
special occasions : one to express joy, another sorrow ; some for wed- 
dings or for funerals, for felicitation or for condolence, for festive 
scenes, for dancing or for martial inspiration. 

Their skOful musicians are very quick not only to detect dissonance 
or imperfect vocalization, but to criticise severely the admission of in- 
tervals that are foreign to the mode or tune announced. After hearing 
three or four intervals, they will announce the name of the tune, as 
their scientific classification of tunes is largely determined by the char- 
acter of the intervals and their order. For this reason they scorn our 
European music. They despise it. They say it shows gross ignorance 
of the first principles of the science. I have heard them say that while 
in many of the arts and sciences, and in the amenities of our social life, 
we greatly excel, in music and religion we are inferior, shallow, and 
far in the rear. For with their religion, as with their music, they are 
intensely conceited. They refer with infinite pride to their amazing 
chronology as contrasted with the biblical— to their Brahma-Kalpa 
of one hundred days in the life of the god, each of which numbers 
4,320,000,000 years— over against our paltry 6,000 years. 
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The question is often asked how such delicate and intricate modes 
and melodies are preserved, and how they have been transmitted un- 
changed, as is claimed, from generation to generation through so many 
centuries ? How have their identity and individuality been protected, 
with no musical staff or other device by which to make pei’manent 
record of the tones and intervals that distinguish them — to say nothing 
of the time, measure, pitch, and rhythm ? To this they reply : 'l. These 
modes and tunes were originally communicated to men by Brahma 
himself, who carefully guards them, as he does all his gifts ; 2. They 
are all constructed in accordance with natural laws apd principles that 
can suffer no change or variation ; 3. By divine provision they were 
from the first permanently recorded on the lute. This instrument was 
invented, as they claim, under instruction from Brahma, by Nared, his 
own son. In the twenty-third of the sixty -four inspired treatises on the 
arts and sciences it is minutely described, with its seven strings and its 
key-board for frets, and very specific rules are given for its use ; 4. Al- 
though they have no device like the European staff on which to record 
the scales, each of the twelve notes and subnotes, the three key-tones 
and the seven Thalas, or modes of time, positive and relative, with 
every prescribed variation of feet, measures, and rhythm, have their 
own specific name or designation announced in the shastras, and used 
there in their description, and well-known to every educated Hindu, 
By these means the preservation and accurate transmission of all the 
tunes of their elaborate musical system have been perfectly secured, as 
they claim, through all past ages, and are safe for all coming time. 

12. On a Greek Inscription; by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Hew York, HT. Y. 

This inscription occurs on a bronze object shaped like the head-end of 
a tenpenny cut nail, with the upper part of the head convex and hav- 
ing rounded corners. Upon the head is a figure now obscure, but 
apparently the representation of an equestrian soldier. The dimensions 
of the object are as folloAvs : extreme length, 8.7 centimeters. ; head, 1.3 
centimeters in diameter, .04 thick. Width of sides, .04 at small end, 
,07 next to head. A hole passes through it from side to side, 2.3 centi- 
meters from long end. The inscription occupies the four sides of the 
object, two sides having one line each, and two having two lines each. 
The inscription appears to be of the Byzantine period. The object was 
found near Tyre, somewhere in the Lebanon. The inscription is as 
follows, the numbers denoting the sides of the object : 

1. ATIOO KTPIOO 

2. lOTAlANm 

3. a. AOVAOTO 
b. 0VTa>$0P0HTI 

4. a. OKATOIKO^N€NBOH0IA 


5. TmTtlOTmBOHei 
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The hole mentioned above passes through from the end of 1. to the 
end of 3. On 1., beyond the hole, is an engrttVed figure which appears 
to be a circle about a cross, the strokes forming the latter being double, 
and a stray stroke from the circle making the whole figure, in its pres- 
ent condition, look like a lion. The letters on 1. and 2. are about 
twice as large as those on 3. and 4. The lines on 1. and 3. stop at the 
hole, while those on 2. and 4. run to the head. Or, if close measure- 
ment is required, the line on 1. is 2.1 centimeters long ; that on 2. is 
2.6 c. long; those on 8. are 2.1 c. long; those on 4. are 2.86 long. 
Height of letters on 1., 0.3 c. ; on 2., 0.85 o. ; on 8., 0.16 to 0.2 c.; on 4., 
0.126 to 0.2 c. 

Putting it into modern type and separating the words : 

“Ayiog liiipiog \ | dov?i.o(i apv rp ^opotjTi | <5 icaromav h poijBigt \ rip 

i)tpUyT(p fSopdi. 

Perhaps the inscription should be taken as beginning with 2. , but the 
sense would be the same. The chief difiSculty is the word at the end of 
3 b. I find no example of it elsewhere, and can only conjecture its 
meaning as something akin to ‘supporter’ or ‘furtherer.’ Another 
difficulty is that of determining the exact meaning of the phrase ref 
vijiiarcp ; but I incline to take it as a dative of manner or degree. The 
itaoisms in the last word of 4 a and 4 b give no trouble ; nor the 
nominative with the (apparent) 2d pers. imperative. 

“Holy Lord, who dwellest in help, help most loftily Julianus the 
supporter (?) of thy servant.” 

For what purpose the object was made or used, or what more nearly 
was the purport of the inscrii^tion, I cannot determine. 

13. The casts of sculptures and inscriptions at Persepolis ; bj 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

The following is a brief note from Dr. Adler’s paper* : In the winter 
of 1891 a private expedition was sent out from England, with the assist- 
ance of Lord Saville, for the purpose of securing moulds of the sculp- 
tures and inscriptions at Persepolis. The expedition was in charge of 
Mr. Herbert Weld Blundell, the modeling being done by Mr, Qiunteni. 
As a result, all the important sculptures and inscriptions at Persepolis 
have been successfully produced in London., Twenty sets have been 
made from the moulds ; and they are offered for sale, for about $1500 
a set, by Mr. Cecil H. Smith, 3, The Avenue, Fulham Road, London, 
S. W. 

Hon. Truxtou Beale, who was during this period U. S. Minister to 
Persia, visited Persepolis during the progress of the work, and received 
from Mr. Blundell for the IT, S. National Museum two paper moulds, 
which he transmitted to Washington. Plaster casts have been success- 
fully made from these moulds. The one is an inscription of Artaxerxes 
III. (Ochus), who reigned 368-344 B. C., or, according to some, 359-338 
B. O. ; the other is the figure of a warrior, probably one of the “ Immortal 
Guard.” 


* To be published in the Report of the U. S. National Museum for J 893, 
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14. On a catalogue of the Sanskrit part of the Society’s library ; 
by Dr. Hanns Oertel, df Yale University, New Haven, Oonn. 

The Librarian’s Reports of Additions to the Society’s Library form, 
when taken together, a pretty complete catalogue of the library. There 
are nineteen of these lists, and one or two of them are given in each of 
the first fifteen volumes of the Journal except volumes xii. and xiv. 
Especially notable are the first list of volume vii. (the Bradley books) 
and the first list of volume xi. (the Thompson books). Since these 
lists are available as a catalogue only to those who have at hand a full 
set of the Journal, and since they are, by nature of their an*angement, 
not convenient for ready use, it cannot be doubted that an aliohabetioal 
catalogue of authors and subjects would considerably increase the use- 
fulness of the Society’s collection. 

To make and print such a catalogue, on the other hand, would 
involve an expense of labor and money quite disproportionate to the use 
likely to be made of it ; this, partly because of the great number of 
languages represented, and partly because the collection, as made by 
donations, is not systematically complete in any subject.’** Moreover, 
the growth of the library would necessitate frequent supplementary 
lists, so that we should soon be again confronted with the inconvenience 
already alluded to. 

A manuscript card-catalogue is obviously the only solution of the 
difficulty ; this could be sent, part after part, as finished, to such insti- 
tutions of learning as desired to have it copied. The copying might 
perhaps be done by members of the regular library staff or by some 
.interested graduate students. Far the best and easiest way would be, 
In departments where partly complete printed bibliographies exist (and 
in Sanskrit such is the case : see Haas and Bend all), to run through 
the book with the cards, and enter the initials “A. Q. S.” on the margin 
opposite the titles of works owned by the Society. This would be 
satisfactory ; and, if competent volunteers for the really important 
departments of the library can be found, all that it is desirable to 
accomplish can be done, and without expense to the Society. 

I propose to prepare such a catalogue for the Sanskrit part of the 
Society’s library, and have ready now the first part of it, containing the 
titles of Catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts. Of these there are several 
not mentioned in Aufrecht’s. Oatalogus Oaialogonm. The titles are 
alphabetized according to the name of the author ; and the names of 
the places where the manusdripts are deposited are entered as cross- 


* It is in place here to quote an extract from Prof. W. D. 'Whitney's open letter 
to the Members of the American Oriental Society, of April, 189], page 5: 

“ The library has become, after a life of nearly fifty years, one of noteworthy 
extent and value, especially on account of the long series of publications of learned 
societies which it contains; apart from those, it has the miscellaneous and scram- 
bly character which belongs to a collection made by donation only, and in no 
department completed by purchase.” 
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references. To the titles are added also references to Aufrecht’s Oata- 
logus and Haas-Bendall’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Pali Books in 
the British Museum. This first part is to be followed hy a Catalogue of 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit texts. I should be very happy to receive sug- 
gestions regarding the work. 

15. Hindu Calvinism ; by Prof, Edward Washburn Hopkins, 
Bryn Mawr College, Byrn Mawr, Pa. 

Under this title was given a translation and criticism of a scene in the 
,third book of the Mahabharata (29-36). The different religious systems 
of the Epic were- spoken of, and the passage under consideration was 
shown to be early for various reasons. Tire doctrine taught was anal- 
yzed , It is the converse of that teaching which first crops out in the 
late Upanishads that the prasada or special grace of the Lord suffices 
to save— being therefore a sort of parallel to the Calvinistic doctrine 
of salvation by special privilege.* The chief disputant is a woman, who 
claims that if the Lord saves by grace he damns by cruelty, and : 

‘ ‘ Man is led about by the Creator like a bull by the nose or a bird by the 
string. In obtaining good and evil Cod’s will, not man’s work, is para- 
mount. Each one is sent to heaven or to hell by the Lord at the Lord’s 
pleasure, not because he deserves it,” etc. (Igvaraprerita, iii. 80. 28). The 
queen is then refuted by her husband. He tells her that what she 
says is heresy (ndstikyam), and lays down the admirable principle that 
works should be disinterested, i. e. without expectation of heavenly 
reward. “ There is no virtue in trying to milk virtue.” (Compare Schil- 
ler, Einem ist sie eine Kuh, etc.) AH this is interesting as a prelimi- 
nary sketch of the Divine Song, the principles of which ai*e here enun- 
ciated without the later Krishnaism. The duel of words concludes 
characteristically. The king says, and this is his only real argument, 
that the religious doctrine contradicted by the queen must be true, for 
“ people would not have been good for so many ages if there had not 
been some reward attached to goodness,” thereby contradicting himself 
in true Epic style. “ But,” he adds, all this is after all a mystery ; the 
gods are full of illusion. Do not blame the Lord Creator ; it is through 
his grace that the mortal who believes attains to immortality.” Then, 
just as the sage woman in the Upanishads is debarred from too pene-. 
trating inquiry by the word “ ask no more, or your head will fall off,” so 
the queen here suddenly recants all that she says. At the end of the 
recantation, which is apparently a later working over of the text, the 
. queen asseverates that she has learned this “wisdom of Byhaspati” as 
a child in her father’s house. It is questionable whether this tag did 
not originally belong at the end of the first argument. For Brliaspati 
is a seer not over-orthodox in the Epic, and there seems to be less ridi- 


■ * To the title of the paper as well ais to any parallelism between Calvinism and 
this phase of Hinduism exception having been taken in the meeting, it may be 
• well to state that no real Calvinism was seen in the Hindu Epic, only something 
that reminded the writer very strongly of Calvinism. 
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cule than historic basis for the fact that he was the seer of the hedonic 
Cai-vaka, who was the infidel and Epicurean (if we may call him so) of 
failing Brahmanism. There may possibly be some connection between 
Byhaspati’s name and rites (sects) not held in much esteem by orthodox 
Brahmans. 

16. Trita, the scai^e-goat of the gods, in relation to Atharva- 
Veda vi. 112 and 113 ; by Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The legend alluded to in AV. vi. 112-18 is stated as follows in MS. iv. 
1. 9 (p. 12, 1. 2 fl;.) : “ The gods did not find a person upon whom they 
might be able to wipe off (marJci^yamaJie) from themselves the bloody 
part of the sacrifice (that is any one upon whom, they might transfer 
their guilt).. Then Agni spake : ‘I will create for you him upon whom 
ye shall wipe off from yourselves the bloody part of the sacrifice.’ He 
threw a coal upon the waters ; from that Ekata was born. (He threw) 
a second one (clvittyam) ; from that Dvita (was born). (He threw) a 
third one (trtiyam) ; from that Trita (was born) . . . The gods came 
wiping themselves upon (Ekata, Dvita, and Trita) ; they (in turn) wiped 
themselves upon one who was overtaken by the rising sun, i. e. one 
over whom the sun rises while he is asleep ; this one (wiped himself) 
upon one who was overtaken (asleep) by the setting sun ; he upon one 
afidioted with brown teeth ; he upon one with diseased nails ; he upon 
one who had married a younger sister before the older one was married ; 
he upon one whose younger brother had married before himself;’ he 
upon one who had married before his older brother ; he upon one who 
had slain a man ; he upon one who had committed an abortion. Be- 
yond him who has (‘.ommitted an abortion the sin does not pass,’ 

In TB. iii. 2. 8. 9 ff. the same story is told with variants, the chief 
difference being that the culminating sin is the slaying of a Brahman : 
“Beyond the slayer of a Brahman the sin does not pass.” Still other 
versions occur in the Ka^h. S. xxxi. 7 ; Kap. S. xlvii. 7 (of. also QB. 
i. 2. 2. 8 ; KQS. ii. 6. 26 ; Mahidhara to VS. i. 28 ; ApQS. i. 25. 15) ; and 
similar lists of sinful personages are to be quoted from a variety of 
Sutras and later Smarta-texts ; they have been assembled by Professor 
Delbriick in his monograph ‘ Die iudogermauischen Verwandschafts- 
namen,’ Transactions of the Royal Saxon Soci©t:f,“ vol. xi., nr. v, pp, 578 
ff. (200 ff. of the reprint) ; of. also Zimmer, Altindisohes Leben, p. 315. 
AU those mentioned in the lists are obviously regarded as burdened 
with guilt {inas) ; and the legend clearly marks them as persons upon , 
whom, therefore, the guilt of others may be unloaded. 

Another legend, which reads like a remote echo of the one stated 
above, occurs at QB. i. 2. 8. 1 ff. (cf. SBE. xiii. 47 ff.). Its essence is that 
Agni, after his three older brothers had worn themselves out in the ser- 
vice of the gods— a story upon which the Brahmanas are constantly 
ringing the changes— fled into the waters, lest he should succumb to 
the same fate. But the gods discovered him there, and Agni spat upon 
the waters because they had not proved a safe refuge. Thence sprang 
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the 5.ptya (of. dpya in the account of the Tait. Br. above) deities, Trita, 
Dvita, and Ekata. 

“They roamed about with Indra, even as nowadays a Brahmana 
follows in the train of a king. Wlien he slew Vigvarupa, the three- 
headed son of Tvais^ar, they also knew of his going to be killed ; and 
straightway Trita slew him. Indra, assuredly, was free from that (sin), 
for he is a god. 

“And the people thereupon said: ‘Let those be guilty of the sin who 
knew about his going to be killed I’ ‘ How ? ’ they asked. ‘ The sacri- 
fice shall wipe it off upon (shall transfer it to) them,’ they said” (Pro- 
fessor Eggeling’s translation^. The Aptyas, then, loaded with the guilt 
(or impurity) of the sacrifice, determine to pass this guilt on, and they 
pick out as their victim him who performs a sacrifice without confer- 
ring the dah^ind upon the officiating priest. Further, the impure rins- 
ing-water is poured out for the Aptyas with the formulas, “For Trita 
thee ! For Dvita thee ! For Ekata thee !” (cf. VS. i. 28, and Mahi- 
dhara’s comment thereon). 

Similarly Sayana to RV. i. 52. 5 describes the relation of Trita and 
the rest of the Aptyas : of, also his introduction to RV. i. 105. 

The human beings upon whom Trita and the other Aptyas wipe off 
the guilt of the gods deposited in themselves are sinners or outcasts 
without exception. Aside from the testimony of the legends above, 
VS. XXX. presents a fictitious, schematic list of human beings, fit to be 
sacrificed at the purusamedha, the human sacrifice, and, in verse 9, the 
parivitta, the parivividdna, and the edidJii^ichpati (!) are sacrificed 
respectively to tlie female personifications of evil, Nirrti, Araddhi, and 
Niskrti. In ApQS. ix. 12. 11 an expiatory rite is performed for a still 
larger part of these lists, and in Vasi^tha’s Dharmagastra they are 
designated as enasvin ‘ loaded with guilt (6nas).’ It follows that Trita 
must also have committed some crime which fitted him in his turn for 
the position of scape-goat of the gods. The nature of this crime is, in 
our judgment, indicated in part in the version of the legend in QB. 
above. Indra’s drastic performances upon the great variety of demons 
whom he slays, coupled as they are at times with wiles and treachery, 
have not failed to arouse the compunctions of a certain school of Vedic 
moralists, who contemplate his exploits with mingled sorrow and fear 
for Indra’s position as a righteous god. So e, g. in TB. i. 7, 1. 7. 8 ; PB. 
xii. 6. 8 ; and MS. iv, 3. 4, Indra is blamed for having betrayed and 
slain his quondam friend Namuci, and is compelled to perform purifi- 
catory rites ; see our “ Contributions to the interpretation of the Veda,” 
Third Series, J.A.O.S. xv. 160. Similarly, Vrtra is betrayed m TS. vi. 
5, 1, 1-3 ; MS, iv. 6. 6 ; PB. xx. 15. 6 ff. Especially the death of Vigva- 
rupa, Tvagtar’s son, is treated by certain texts with a naive affectation 
of horror, and accounted as amounting to Brahman-murder, the crime 
upon which TB. iii. 2. 8. 11 (and other texts quoted by Professor Del- 
briick above) remarks : ‘ Beyond the slayer of a Brahman the sin does 
not pass.’ Thus, in TS. ii. 5. 1. 2, the beings (blvdtdni) cry to Indra : 
“ thou art the slayer of a Brahman”: see also the Qantiparvan of the 
Mahabharata (xii. 13210 ff.), and the Rig-vidhana iii. 5, 4. 
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Since, now, Indra’s misdeeds on account of their prominence are 
likely to have given rise to the notion of misdeeds on the part of the 
gods (devdinasd, AY. vi. iii. 8 ; x. 1. 12), it was natural that some per- 
sonage closely associated with Indra — a personage, moreover, who 
could be construed as subservient, or at least ancillary to him — should 
be picked out for the unenviable position. For this Trita seems fitted 
in an eminent degree. Trita is in general the double of Indra in his 
struggle with the demons. A passage like RV. i. 187. 1, pitum nu 
stosam . . . ydsya trito vy djasd vxtrdih viparvam arddyat, ‘ Let me 
now praise the drink by whose might Trita tore Vftra joint from joint,’ 
suits Indra as well as Trita.* In RV. i. 52. 5 ; v. 86. 1 ; viii. 7. 24 he 
appears as Indra’s coadjutor, and, in the first one of these passages, as 
Indra’s predecessor and model in the fights against the dragons. In x. 
48. 2 Indra gets the cows for Trita from the dragon, and in i. 163. 2 
Trita in his turn appears as Indra’s servitor, harnessing the horse which 
Indra rides. Especially RV. x. 8. 8, ‘ Trita Aptya, knowing (the nature 
of) his weapons, derived from the Fathers, and impelled by Indra, 
fought against the three-headed and seven-rayed (monster), and, slay- 
ing him, freed the cows of the son of Tvastar.’ Compare also ii. 11. 19. 

Whether, now, we regard Trita as the faded predecessor of Indra in 
the role of a demiurge, being, as it were, the Indo-Iranian Hercules 
(of. the Avestan Thraetaona Athwya), supplanted in part in the land of 
the seven streams by Indra ; whether we regard him, as would appear 
from some passages of the Rig-Veda, as Indra’s lieutenant ; or whether 
we follow Bergaigne, Religion Vidigtie, pp. 826, 830, in viewing him as 
a divine sacrificer ; in each case the moralizing fancy, which would 
whitewash the cruelties incidental upon Indra’s valued services, natu- 
rally alights upon Trita, and makes him bear the burden of his superior’s 
misdeeds. And this again has been generalized so that in AY. vi. 113. 
the gods in general, without specification, are said to have wiped off 
their guilt upon Trita. 

The rites within which AV. vi. 118. 114 are embedded in the Kaugika- 
sutra (46. 26-29), in their turn, have for their object the removal of the 
sin of him whose younger brother marries first, as also of the prema- 
turely married younger brother. Symbolically the sin is again re- 
moved, this time to a non-living object, being washed off upon reeds 
which are then placed upon foam in a river. As the foam vanishes, so 
does the sin. 

The treatment of the Kaugika embraces but one side of the hymn in 
employing it in connection with the expiatoi'y performances of the 
parivitta and the parivividdna. It seems to me that this is too narrow, 
and that the hymns were constructed to cover all the crimes in the cat- 
alogues connected with the legend of Trita, as given above. This at least 
is in Kegava’s mind when, commenting upon Kaug. 46. 26 fl. , he says, 
"now the expiation is stated for him who marries, performs the rite of 
building the fire, and undergoes the consecration, for the Soma-sacrifice, 


* Cf. our ‘ Oontribiitions,’ Fifth series, J.A.O.S. xvi. p. 32, and Yaska’s Nirukta 
ix. 25, where Indra is substituted outright. 
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while the older brother is alive.” Further, the text of both hymns (vi. 
IIS. 3 ; 118. 2) states distinctly that the sins in question shall be wiped 
off upon the abortionist, the hhrwT.alian, whose crime figures as a 
most shocking one at the end of the lists. 

This indicates that the entire list of sins is in the mind of the poet, 
even though he intends to direct his charm against some special part of 
them. Finally, the expression dvddagadhA in vi. 113. 3, ‘ Deposited in 
a dozen places is that jwhich has been wiped off on Trita, namely the 
sins belonging to man,’ refers in my opinion again to the list of crimes, 
which are stated variously as from 9-11 in number, the use of the num- 
ber 12 being due to its formulary and solemn character. From all this 
it seems to me that the hymns have in mind at least all the sins which 
arise from the inversion of the order of precedence as between the 
younger and older brothers, and probably the rest also. 

The two hymns again present a marked instance of the close inter- 
lacing between the legendary material of the Brahmanas and the Man- 
tras.* I doubt whether the true purport of them would ever have be- 
come clear without the legends reported above, and their previous 
treatment owes a certain degree of vagueness to the absence of these 
legends from the apparatus of the translators. 

The hymns have been translated by Ludwig, Eig-Veda iii. 469, 444; 
by Grill, ^ pp. 15, 171 ; Flardy, Die Vedisoh-hrahmanisehe Periode, p. 201 ; 
cf. also Zimmer’s luminous allusion to vi. 113 in his Attindisches Lehen, 
p. 315 ; and Ludwig (1. c., p. 469, 470). Grill treats both hymns rather 
too vaguely, under the caption “Krankheit” (pp. 8 ff.). The Anu- 
kramani defines vi. 112 as agneyam ; vi. 118 as pditmam. 

I add the translation of the two hymns, undertaken in the light of 
the preceding exposition : 

vi. 112. 1. May this (younger brother) not slay the oldest one of 

them, 0 Agni ; protect him so that he be not tom out by the root ! Do 
thou here cunningly loosen the fetters of Grahi (attack of disease); 
may all the gods give thee leave ! 2. Free these three, 0 Agni, from 
the three fetters with which they have been shackled I Do thou here 
cunningly loosen the fetters of Grahi ; release them all, father, sons, 
and mother !f 3. The fetters with which the older brother, whose 
younger brother has married before him, has been bound, with which 
he has been encumbered and shackled limb by limb, may they be loos- 
ened; since fit for loosening they are. Wipe off, O Pusan, the mis- 
deeds upon him who practices abortion ! 

vi. 113. 1. On Trita the gods wiped off this sin, Trita wiped it off on 
human beings ; hence, if Grahi has seized thee, may these gods remove 
her by means of their charm. 2. Enter into the rays, into smoke, O 
sin ; go into the vapors, and into the fog ! Lose thyself with the foam 
of the river ; wipe off, O Pugan, the misdeeds upon him who practices 


* Cf. iny ‘ Contributions.’ Third series J.A.O.S. xv. p. 163 ; Fifth series, ib. 
xvi. p. 3. 

f That is, release the entire family frona the consequences of the misdeeds of 
certain members (the sons). 
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abortion I 3. Deposited in twelve places is that which has been wiped 
oJff Trita, the sins belonging to humanity ; hence, if Grahi has seized 
thee, may these gods remove her by means of their charm ! 

On the group of Vedio words ending in -gva and -gvin ; by 
Professor Bloomfield.* 

In 1853, Professor Roth in his note on Nirukta xi. 19 (p. 149) said 
somewhat as follows : ‘ ‘ The suffix -gva is to ho found outside of navugva 
and its correspondent dagagva only in etagvu and atithigva. An ex- 
tension of it seems to be -gvin in gatagvin. If we look for a unity of 
meaning for the suffix in all these formations, we must assume for it, 
as well as for the related suffix -gu, which occurs in a considerable num- 
ber of compounds, abroad meaning, something like ‘ having the kind, 
form, number of.’” And further, ‘^navagva&midagagva konnte die 
‘Neungr, Zehner,’ d. h. die Glieder einer soviele Theile zilhlenden 
Gemeinschaft, etagva ein buntgearteter, gatagvin hundertfach sein.” 
The suggestion of a similar view may be found also in Benfey’s gloss- 
ary to the Sama-Veda, s. v. etagva and navagva. Ludwig’s transla- 
tions are along the same line : see, for instance, RY. i. 159. 5 (171) ; viii. 
45. 11 (603). Grassmann in his concordance essays to lend etymological 
support to this kind of construction, by assuming a stem -gva ‘ coming,’ 
from a root gva ‘to come,’ an “older” form of the I'oot gd, having in 
mind doubtless the labialized forms of the root in /iahu, venio, etc. : cf. 
his somewhat similar miscoirceptiou of the interrogative stem ku (s. v.). 
It is, however, not worth while to discuss subtle phonological questions 
in this connection, since a correct philological interpretation of these 
suffixes obviates the necessity of stepping outside of ordinary gram- 
matical experiences. The stems are -gv-a and -gv-hi ; and gu is the 
well known weakest stem-form of go ‘ cow.’ 

The word gata-gv-in speaks most plainly ; it means ' possessing, or 
consisting of, a hundred cows,’ and one needs but to imesent the five 
passages in which the word occurs to put the question as a whole upon 
a firm basis : RV. i. 159. 5, ‘ To us, 0 heaven and earth, give wealth rich 
in goods, containing a hundred cattle (gatagvinamy ; iv. 49. 4, rciyim 
gatagvinam dgvavantam sahasHnam. And again: viii. 45. 11, ‘going 
easily, O thou to whom belongs the press-stone (Indra), rich in horses, 
having a hundred cows’ (dgvdvantalt gatagvinali) ; ix. 66. 17, gatagvina'ih 
gdvdm ponam svdgvyam ; ix. 67. 6, gatagvinafn rayim goniantam agvi- 
nam : cf . in general RV. ix. 62. 12. 

The word gatagvin does not differ in structure fundamentally from 
saptdgu in RV. x. 47. 6, ‘ to Bfhaspati, who gives (or obtains) seven 
cows (saptdgum).’ The words saptdgu and rayim in the j'elation of 
cause and effect are obviously parallel to gatagvinam and rayim. And 
in Gaut. Dharmaq. xviii. 26, 27 ; Manu xi. 14 ; Mahabh. xiii. 3743, ga- 
tagu and sahasragu are later representatives of such formation : cf. 


* First read before the Johns Hopkins Philological Association, March 17, 
1893 ; see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. xii , no, 105, p. 90, 
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also ehagu, Vaifc. Su. 34. 20. But the additional suffix -in ($ata-gv-in] 
does impart to the word a more general adjectival value, rendered with 
difficulty in English by “ hundred-cow-like and at any rate the word 
is on the road to a meaning like ‘ hundredfold ’ even in RV. ix. 65. 17, 
gatagvmarh rayhh gomantam, where gatagvinam is sufficiently faded 
and generalized to admit of the additional gdmantam. This is there- 
fore not precisely tautological ; the expression as it stands is to be ren- 
dered ‘ hundredfold wealth abounding in cattle.’ And so the poet finds 
it possible in RV. viii. 1. 9 to address Indra thus : yi te sdnti dagagvi- 
naJj, gatino y& sahasrh^ali , . . ‘ with thy horses in tens, hundreds, and 
thousands I ’ * 

The proper name atithigvd has, so far as is known, never been trans- 
lated. Grassmann’s -gva ‘ going’ does not yield appreciable sense. 

If we analyze structurally atithi-gv-d ‘ he who has or offers a cow 
for the guest,’ ‘he who is hospitable,’ we have a normal compound, 
normal sense, and a valuable glimpse of Vedic house-practices, known 
hitherto only in the Brahmanas and Sutras. At the arghya-eevemonj, 
which is performed on the arrival of an honored guest, the “prepara- 
tion ” of a cow is the central feature. The technical expression is gdvi 
kurtite : see (^GS. ii. 15. 1 ; AGS. i. 34. 30, 81 ; PGS. i. 8. 36, 80 ; Gobh, iv. 
10. 1 ; ApGS. 18. 15; HGS. i. 18. 10 ; ApDhS. ii. 4. 8. 6. In TS. vi. 1. 
10. 1 the ceremony goes by the name go-argha. There is no reason 
why this simple and natural jpractice should not be reflected by the 
hymns, and it comports with the character of Atithigva as a generous 
giver : cf. vi. 47. 33 ; x. 48. 8 ; i. ISO. 7, also similar statements in ref- 
erence to desceiidants of Atithigva {atithigvd) in viii. 68. 16, 17. The 
adjective atithin is a air.Tiey. in RV, x. 88. 3 ; it occurs in the expression 
atitliinlr gdh ; and, whatever it may mean, it suggests forcibly thb 
proper name in question. The rendering of atithin by ‘ wandering,’ as 
given by the Petersburg lexicons and Grassmann, is based upon the 
supposed etymology (root at ‘wander’), and reflects the vagueness 
usual with such interpretations. Ludwig's translation (973) “ wie gdste 
kommend ” is a compromise between the etymology and the ordinary 


* The Homeric lahuwlM- compounds Tzamp&-§o{F)-(.oz ‘ worth four steers,’ and 
similarly ewed-, dodr/cd-, aecKoad-, iKorS/i-gocog, suggest, along with the Vedic 
words, that the I. E. word gSu- was a prominent unit of count. The weak stem 
gu at the end of a possessive compound appears in which almost reflects 

a possible Vedic *fata-gv-a ‘a body of hundred cows or steers.’ has 

undergone a somewhat similar fate with Qatagvin; it means originally ‘a sacrifice 
of a hundred steers,’ but the meaning of its component parts must have been 
thoroughly lost sight of before Peleus, II. sxiii. 146, could promise a hecatomb of 
fifty rams; cf. also the raipoiv re ml apvetSyp itcarSy^j}, Od. i. 25, and the kmrdydri 
ravpuv ri6’ alyuv, II. i. 316. In a different way the meaning has faded out of ftov- 
in povKdloCy so as to enable it to appear in tlie compound imro/SovKdHog ‘ horse- 
herd.’ Another type and use of numerals in composition with the stem gou is 
exhibited in the Phrygian proper name OKTay6g (cf. saptdgu, and navagvd, dagagvd, 
below); see Btzz. Beitr. x, 196; Indog. Anzeig. ii, 15. 
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meaning of dfithi. The passage in question reads : ‘ Brhaspati has 
divided out like barley from bushels the (rain-) cows propitious to 
the pious, fit for guests (atithin), strong, desirable, beautiful in color, 
faultless in form, after having conquered them from the clouds.’ The 
proper name atithi-gv-d means therefore precisely one who has atiihinir 
gdJi,. 

It seems scarcely possible to hesitate, after these considerations, when 
we come to analyze the words navagvd and dagagvd. Whatever their 
precise meaning, they also are bahuvrlhir-oomiiounda, containing the 
stem gu- ‘cow’; and the proof may be rendered on the severest tech- 
nical grouirds. As the outflow of Indra’s stipreme power to obtain the 
cows (waters) from the mountains (clouds), the same capacity appears 
delegated to Brhaspati, frequently with the qualifying attribute Afl- 
giras or Angirasa ; next, to the Angirases themselves ; further, to the 
Navagvas and Dagagvas, who are also frequently designated as An- 
girases ; and finally, to Sai’ama in the specific character as a messenger 
of 'Indra. Brhaspati Angirasa is designated as saptdgu in x. 46. 7. 
Indra, the Angirases, Bphaspati, and Sarama appear in the same exploit 
in i, 63. 8 : of. in general the hymns x. 67 and 108, Statements of this 
sort which concern the Navagvas and Dagagvas are found in BV. x. 63. 
6, 7 ; V. 39. 13 ; 46. 7 ; and similarly x. 108. 8 ; hi. 89. 5. Note also the 
more general relation of ndvagva in ix. 108. 4 to gdli in st. 6 ; of ndva- 
gvdli to gopdm in x. 61. 10 and of ddgagvdli to gbarn^asd in ii. 34. 12. 
In these passages the poet at any rate must be conscious of a relation 
between the element -gva and the stem go or its derivatives. Without 
entering here upon a complete discussion of all the mythological ideas 
involved (cf. Bergaigne, Religion VMiqne ii. 807 fif.), it seems to me that 
we must choose one of two interpretations of -gvd in these two names. 
Either the Navagvas and Dagagvas are heavenly assistants of Indra or 
Brhaspati, and distinguished themselves in these exploits by obtain- 
ing or freeing nine or ten of the cloud-cows ; or, like the Angirases, 
they are mythical sacrificers who, by giving nine or ten cows, 
strengthen Indra or Byhaspati in his attacks upon the cloud-cows. 
In fact, the name seems to carry a changeable force involving both 
aspects, just as the epithet saptdgu applied to Brhaspati in x. 47, 6 
clearly implies his participation in the heavenly exploit, and at the 
same time the generous bestowal of cattle upon the reverent sacrifi.oer 
who praises him with songs. But even a future modification of this 
view cannot impair the fundamental fact that these words are posses- 
sive compounds with stem gu- as their second member. 

The ending -gva occurs in one other word, etagva. Grassmann, under 
the coercion of liis theory that gva=gd ‘ go,’ translates it by “ coming 
quickly, hurrying”; the Petersburg lexicons by “bunt sohimmernd”; 
Ludwig at i. 115. 3 (138) by ‘‘schillernd,” but at vii. 70. 3 (54), and viii. 
59. 7 (613) by Etagva, a makeshift clearly indicative of embarrassment. 
Say ana’s comments do not present anything tenable so far as -gva is 
concerned. The interpretation of gva becomes simple enough if we 
f oUow the lead of the other words of the group ; it contains the stem 
pit ‘ cow ’ in the sense of ‘ ray dtagva means ‘ having bright rays,’ and 
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so ‘ shining brightly.’ In v. 80. 2-4 XJ^as is spoken of as follows : hrhad- 
rathd . . . esd gdhMr arunebhir yujand . . . vy^m hhavati; the cows 
can scarcely refer to anything bnt rays, or sheets of light. 

In conclusion, a few brief remarks, suggested by the preceding inves- 
tigation : Another case of a word misunderstood as a suifix is con- 
tained in visnu. This is explained by the lexicons as a derivative of 
root vis : I would propose to analyzse it as vi-siiv, ‘ crossing the back (of 
the heavens)’: cf. the constant use of the root Jcram + vi in connection 
with Vigpu’s three steps. Conversely, a misunderstanding has given 
rise to a prefix is with the root kf and with no other root in the sense 
‘prepare.’ There is really no such prefix; it has been abstracted in 
this single connection from combinations like dni^kfta, which was 
misunderstood to be dn-i$-kfta, but is in reality d-nis-lerta. In this way 
arose the expression iskartdram dni^krtam, BV. viii. 99, 8. That is -f kr 
is identical with m? + kf appears from a comparison of RV. x. 97. 9 : 
iskftir ndma vo matd, with TS. iv. 2. 6, 2 : niskftir ndma vo mold. Cf . 
English apron, from a napron, (felt to be an apron : cf . napkin), and a 
host of other examples collected by Mr, Charles P. Gr. Scott in the 
Trans, of the Am. Fhilol. Assoc, xxiii. 179 flf. 

The difficult word ddhrigu I shall hope on some other occasion to 
explain as d-dhrigu ‘ not poor, rich, liberal,’ dhrigu=Zend drigu ‘poor.’ 
The word is employed as an epithet of both divine and human sacrifi- 
cers : see especially BV. viii. 22. 11 ; 93. 11. 

18. Notes on Zoroaster and the Avesta ; by Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York City. 

I. ALLTJSIOlSr TO ZoBOASTJSR IN THE SnOBRA EdDA PrEEACE. 

In the preface to the Younger Edda there is a passage relating to 
Zoroaster which is perhaps worth recording among the allusions to his 
name found in non-Oriental literature.*’ The preface to the Snorra 
Edda after giving a brief sketch of the history of the world down to 
the time of Noah and the Flood, proceeds to an account of the Tower 
of Babel and the dispersion of the races through the confusion of 
tongues. Foremost among the builders of the tower was Zoroaster ; 
the text adds that he became king of the Assyrians, and that he was 
the first idolater. In consequence of the confusion of tongues he wms 
known by many names, but chief among these was Baal or Bel. 

The text Edda Snorra Siurlusonar, formdli 2, ed. Jonsson, p. 5, is here 
given for convenience of future reference : Ok sd, er fremstr var, het 
Zoroastres ; hann hid, fyrr enn hann gret, er hann kom I verdldina ; 
enn forsmithir voru II ok LXX, ok svd margar tungur hafa sUhan 
dreifst urn verdldina, eptir thm sem risarnir skiptust sithan til landa, 
ok thjdthirnarfjdlguthust. I thesum sama stath var gjdr ein hin dgcetasta 
borg ok dregit of nafni stdpulsins, ok kdllut Babllon. Ok sem tungna- 


* My attention was first called to th§ passage by a passing mention in A. Wirth, 
Aws orientalischen Ohroniken, p. xxiv, Frankfurt, 1894. 
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sMptit var orthit, tha fjolguthust sva ndfnin mannanna ok annara 
Muta, ok sja sanii Zordastres hafthi morg ndfn ; ok tho at hann tmdir- 
stoethi, at hans of si vceri Icegtlir of sagthri smith, tha, foertlii haan sik 
tho f ram til veraldligs metnathar, ok let taka sik til konungs yfir mor- 
gum thjothum Assiriorum. Af honum hofst skurthgotha villa ; oh sem 
hann var bldtathr, var hann kallathr Baal ; thann kollum ver Bel ; hann 
hafthi ok morg 6nnv,r ndfn. Enn sem ndfnin fjolguthust, tha tyndist 
meth thl sannleikrinn. 

5 (p. 7). Ok af thessu hofst dnnur villa milium Krltarmannapk Mace- 
donidrum, svd sem hin fyrri methal Assirwmm ok Kaldeis af Zordastre. 

This may be rendered ‘ He who was the foremost (birilder of the 
tower) was called Zoroaster ; he laughed before he cried when he caixie 
into the world. But there were (in all) seventy-two master-builders ; 
and so many tongues have since spread throughout the world, accord- 
ing as the giants were scattered over the land and the nations multi- 
plied. In this same place was built a most renowned town, and it 
derived its title from the name of the tower, and was called Babylon. 
And when the confusion of tongues had come to pass, then multiplied 
also the names of men and of other things ; and this same Zoroaster 
had many names. And although he well understood that his pride 
was humbled by the said work, nevertheless he pushed his way on to 
worldly distinction, and got himself chosen king over many peoples of 
the Assyrians. Ikom him arose the error of graven images (i. e, idol- 
atry) ; and when he was sacrificed unto, he was called Baal ; we call 
him Bel ; he had also many other names. But, as the names multi- 
plied, so was the truth lost withal.’ 

6. ‘ (From Saturn) there arose another heresy among the Cretans and 
Macedonians, just as the above mentioned error among the Assyrians 
and Chaldseans arose from Zoroaster.’ 

This passage is interesting for several reasons. 

First, it preserves the tradition elsewhere recorded I'egarding Zoroas- 
ter’s having laughed instead of having cried when he was born into 
the world. This statement is found in Pliny iV. H. vii. 16. 15 : risisse 
eodem die quo genitus esset, unum hominem accepimus, Zoroastrem. 
Again, in the Pahlavi Dinkart vii. , pavan zarkhunishno hard khandlto 
‘ he laughed at the time of his birth ’ (of. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 
Geiger's Eastern Iranians ii. 196 note and on p. 200 note, a similar quo- 
tation found in Solinus). The same tradition is preserved in the Zar- 
tusht Namah (cf . Wilson’s Parsi Religion, p. 488) ‘ as he left the womb 
he laughed ; the house was enlightened with his laughter.’ In Shahras- 
tani likewise we read that Zoroaster “as he was born uttered a laugh ” 
(see Gottheil’s Semitic References to Zoroaster in the Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler). The same, moreover, is noted in the Persian 
Ddbistan, Ch. i. Sect. 14, transl. Shea and Troyer, i. 218 : “Zaradusht, 


* For some helpful suggestions in connection with the passage I am indebted 
to the kindness of my friend and colleague, Professor H. H. Boyesen, of Columbia 
College, and to Mr. E. H. Babbitt. 
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on issuing forth into the abode of existence, laughed aloud at the mo- 
ment of his birth.” 

Second, the two allusions here connecting Zoroaster with Assyria, 
Chaldsea, and Babylon are to be added to other references which also 
connect his name with these places (e. g. consult Windischmann, Zor. 
Studien, p. 803 ff.) ; or again they are to be placed beside the statement 
of the Armenian Moses of Khorni, who makes Zoroaster a contempo- 
rary of Semiramis, and appointed by her to be ruler of Nineveh and 
Assyria. (See Spiegel, Eranische AlterthumsJcunde, 1, 683.) 

Third, ‘in connection with the reputed multiplicity of names of Zoro- 
aster, and the association of his name with Baal, Bel, attention might 
be called to the citation in the Syro- Arabic Lexicon of Bar ‘All (ca. A.D. 
883) s. V, Balaam, ' Balaam is Zardosht, the diviner of the Magians ’ (cf . 
Gottheil, Bef&rences in the Drisler Classical Studies). 

II. Plutarch’s Artaxerxes, Ch. iii. 1-10. 

A passage in the above designated chapter of Plutarch is worth con- 
sidering in the light of ancient Persian antiquities. The famous biog- 
rapher’s life of Artaxerxes Mnemon opens with an account of this 
ruler’s succession to the throne of Darius in B. 0. 404, and then de- 
scribes some of the priestly ceremonies that accompanied the corona- 
tion. 

Shortly after the death of Darius, the new king went to Pasargadse, 
according to Plutarch, to be installed in the kingly office by the Per- 
sian priests. The ceremonies were performed in the temple of a god- 
dess whom he compares with the Grecian Athena. But as most of the 
rites were not public, Plutarch is able to give us only the following 
details : 

Elf TOiiTO del rov relobfievov TvapeWSvra rijv fih Idlav airodhQai aroki^v, ovaTva- 
ftelv i)v Kvpog 6 irakaibg e<j>6pEC Ttplv f/ fiaackevg jEvtadai, ml ubmv waldBrfg 
kfz^aybvra TEpfitvOov mraTpayeiv Kal Ttoriipiov kKTtCEiv b^vydkaiiTog. {PlutarcJli 
Vitae par allelae, Artaxerxes, Ch. iii. p. 106, recogn. Sintenis). 

This may be rendered : ' After entering the temple, the one to be con- 
secrated must take off his own robe and put on that which Cyrus 
the Elder had worn before he was king. And then, having partaken 
of a cake of figs, he must chew some turpentine and drink some acid- 
ulated milk.’ 

A comparison with one or two elements in the sacrifice of the Aves- 
tan ritual may naturally be instituted. 

Pirst, the suggestion at once presents itself that the “ cake of figs,” 
ahmv vaMSrjg, answers to the Avestan draonah, Mod. Pers. darun, 
which with the milk, butter, fruits, flowers, and small bit of meat, 
composes the myazda or oblation. See Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta Tror 
duetlon, i. p. Ixvi ; Spiegel, Avesta "Wbersetzi, ii. p. xl ; de Harlez, Avesta 
traduit, p. clxxviii ; Haug, ‘ Some Parsi Ceremonies’ in Essays on the 
Parsis, 3 ed., pp. 396, 407. 

Second, the mention of the turpentine tree, rippivdog, naturally sug- 
gests the peculiar tasting haoma stalks which play so important a part 
in the Avestan ritual. 
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Third, the acidulated milk, curds, or whey, h^hyaka, may not unrea- 
sonably be identified with the mixture of the /laoma-juice and milk 
which was regularly used at the sacrifice : cf. Ys. x. 14 : 

Yase-te bctdha Jiaoma zaire 
gdva iristahe baJehSahe 
Whoso, golden Haoma, ever 
Drinketh thee when mixed with milk.’ 

Again, Yd. xviii. 73 zaothrandm haomavaitioidm gaoviavaitindm . . . 
hdm-irista aetaydo urvarayCio yd vaoce hadhdnaepdta ‘ libations accom- 
j)anied by Ziaoma-juice and meat, mixed also with the hadhdnaeputa- 
plant (benzoin).’ Consult also the renderings of Qeldner, Studien i. 48, 
and de Harlez, Avesta Trad. pp. 289, clxvi. 

There is of course nothing certain in the above suggested identifica- 
tions, but they seem plausible ; and, if we assume that in Plutarch’s 
description there maybe some reminiscence of ceremonies that were 
actually i^eiTormed when the king was consecrated by the priests, these 
hints may help to throw some light on the classical passage. 

19. On some Hittite seal cylinders ; by Rev. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of New York, N. Y. 

Two cylinders were presented for inspection bearing Hittite inscrip- 
tions. While many cylinders were known that could safely be ascribed 
to Hittite art, those having undoubted Hittite inscriptions had not been 
met with, until these two came to light. One of them is of copper 
plated with silver, and is said to have been brought, with a number of 
other antiquities, from Haifa in Syria. It is to the galvanic action of 
the silver on the copper that we are indebted for the excellent preser- 
vation of the outer layer of silver. The cylinder is made of a flat, rec- 
tangular piece of metal, bent around so as to bring the opposite edges 
into juxtaposition, thus f orming a cylinder ; but these two edges are 
not soldered together. The cylinder is 31 millimeters in length by 9 
millimeters in diameter. At each end is a rope pattern, enclosed in 
border lines. On the body of the cylinder is a personage, with what 
appears to be a crowded and contracted solar disk over his head. He 
wears a long, loose, open robe, and holds one hand extended, and in 
the other what appears to be a lituus, with the lower end bent up, as 
is common in Hittite sculpture. Facing Mm, but separated by two 
columns of Hittite characters, is a figure in a close cap, a short robe, 
with one hand lifted, and the other holding a mace over Ms shoulder, 
the top of which is a circle divided in the middle by the handle of the 
mace. Back to the latter, and with a star between them, is a person- 
age in a high Phrygian cap, a long robe, and with both hands extended 
in front. The toes of these figures are mostly turned up. Behind the 
princii)al figure surmounted by the winged disk are what appear to be 
hieroglyphs, a bird, and a triangle with a smaller one beside it ; and 
behind him ai*e two vertical lines of inscription, three characters in 
each column, unless one of them over the hand of the personage be an 
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object held in the hand. One of the characters is new, and is identical 
with the Babylonian character for Harran, and suggests the possibility 
that it may be the ideograph for that city. While it is of little use to 
try to read the characters, yet their presence distinctly defines the 
Hittite style of a considerable family of cylinders which for other rea- 
sons we have called Hittite. We have here the rope pattern, the tall 
Phrygian cap, the turned up toes. There is a considerable body of 
hematite cylinders of about this size and type which these written 
characters help us to designate more positively as Hittite, although it 
has often seemed doubtful whether they should not be called Syrian or 
Phenician. The shape and size of these cylinders are about the same 
as those of the hematite Babylonian cylinders of about 2000 B.C.; which 
inclines one to give them a considerable antiquity, especially as about 
1500 B. 0. a much larger cylinder came into use, with the advent of the 
Kassite dynasty, and similar large cylinders were in use in Assyria. 

The other cylinder of which I speak is unfortunately in very poor 
condition. It is of black serpentine, and came from the region of 
tlrfa, and is of unusual size, being 56 millimeters in length and 15 mil- 
limeters in diameter. Although considerably battered, it is easy to 
make out that there were on it five lines of Hittite characters, cover- 
ing the whole surface ; but no connected text can be restored. The 
characters are arranged in the way usual in Hittite inscriptions, two 
characters often appearing one over the other. One line is wrong side 
up as compared with the others. 

Although of little value as a text, this cylinder is of much value 
because of its I’elationship in shape and material with a large class of 
these large, deeply cut, soft black serpentine cylinders which I have 
been in the habit, with others, of calling Assyrian, but with a good 
deal of doubt whether they are really so. These are the cylinders that 
introduce the winged disk and the sacred tree, elements unknown to 
early Babylonian art, and especially delight in the fight between Bel 
and the dragon. It is evident that in the time of the Assyrian empire 
the art of the countiy had somehow acquired important elem.ents of 
mythology not familiar to the early Babylonian empire, and it was not 
easy to discover evidence whence they came, much as we might con- 
jecture in certain particulars. If then, as this Hittite cylinder seems 
to indicate, we can refer these lax'ge cylinders, so peculiar in character, 
to a Hittite region, we are in the line of a connection with Egypt. We 
well know how close was the connection between the Egyptian and the 
Hittite kingdoms in the time of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties ; and we may be certain that it was about this time that western 
Asia felt most markedly the influence of Egypt, the influence previ- 
ously being chiefly Babylonian. I am inclined to think that the winged 
disk was brought into western Aaia about the time of Thothmes IT. or 
Rameses III., and came to represent the special god of Nahrina, by 
a sort of religious revolution which modified considerably the idea of 
the winged disk as it had been known in Egypt, and made of it the 
only supreme god, so that it was hardly to be recognized and identified 
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with its Egyptian original, when the iconoclastic heretic king Khnena- 
ten made it his sole divinity. From the Hittites and the Mesopotamian 
people the Assyrians accepted the disk and the sacred tree. This would 
not make this large cylinder and the kindred ones of an age as old as 
the silvered cylinder of which I have spoken. Indeed, if, as seems 
probable, this large type was introduced about the time of king Burna- 
buriash, then we might put these large serpentine cylinders as early as 
1800 or 1200 B.O.; and from tliese large Hittite or Mesopotamian, cylin- 
ders were copied the later characteristic cylinders of the Hargonido 
period which we know are Assyrian. 


20. A royal cylinder of Burnaburtasli ; by Rev. Dr. W. 11. 
Ward. 

Menant, in his Les Pierres Orcwees, i. 198, calls attention to two cyl- 
inders which bear the name of Kurigalzu, one of the kings of the Kas- 
site dynasty of the old Babylonian empire. They belong to a marked 
type, larger than those that preceded them, and are characterized by 
long inscriptions of six or eight lines, generally prayers to a god, with 
or without the name of the owner. With the inscription there is gen- 
erally one human figure standing, with one hand raised, and accom- 
panied by symbolic emblems, the most characteristic of which are the 
Maltese cross, or labarum, and the lozenge. These ai'e new elements 
in Babylonian art. 

A third royal cylinder belonging to this same Kassite dynasty be- 
longed to me but has now been transferred to the Metropolitan Museum. 
It bears the name of Kurigalzu’s father, Burnaburiaah, and it is dis- 
tinctly stated that the owner of the seal, a servant of Burnaburiash, 
was himself a Kassite. This cylinder belongs to the same general type 
as those of Kurigalzu, and we may now consider that the Kassite type 
is pretty certainly fixed. 

This cylinder is of a stone intermediate between chalcedony and sard, 
mainly bluish white, but clouded with a yellowish shade. It is 34 mil- 
limeters long by 15 millimeters in diarrieter, and is thus considerably 
larger than the Babylonian cylinders of 2000-2600 B. 0., but of about 
the prevailing size and sliape of the best cylinders of the period of the 
Assyrian emi^ire, and of the second Babylonian empire, to both of 
which we may conclude that these Kassite cylinders gave the type. 
There is a single luiman figure in this cylinder of Burnaburiash, of the 
same type as on the cylinders of Kurigalzu, The entire remaining space 
is taken up with nine lines of inscription, which Mr. T. G. Pinches has 
kindly translated for me in part as follows : 

1. Eimmon, supreme lord, judge, 

2. Who rains, fertility, 

3 

4 

5 

V 

6. Uzi-Sutah. 
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7. Son of Kas§i (i. e. the Kassite), 

8. Servant of BurnaburtaS, 

9. King of the world. 

While Rimnxon is a god widely worshijii^ed, the last lines of the inscrip- 
tion are purely Kassite. Not only is the king Kassite, and the owner 
designated as a Kassite, hut the name of a Kassite god enters into the 

V 

name of its owiter IJzi-Sutah. The length of the inscription leaves no 
room for any symbols, but in shape, size, the style of the human figure, 
and the length of the inscription, the cylinder is characteristically 
Kassite. 

Of the two cylinders hearing the name of Kurigalzu, one belonged 
to his son, and one to Duriulmas, the son of his servant. Yet another 
is figured in DeClercq’s Collection, No. 267, of the same type, and be- 
longed to Iriba-Bin, son of Duralmas, probably the same as the owner 
of the previous seal. Here we have the Kassite type fixed by a series 
of fom- cylinders, one of Burnaburiash, father of Kurigalzu, one of 
Kurigalzu’s son, one of Kurigalzu’s servant’s son Duriulmas, and one 
of the son of Duriulmas, or Dumlmas, thus giving us four generations. 
From one or more of these four cylinders we get the cross and the lozenge,- 
and a bird like a dove or raven. A dozen other cylinders of this type 
could be mentioned, of which not less than half a dozen belong to the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

A very interesting cylinder, now in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
figured by General di Ceshola, Cyprus, pi. xxxi. fig. 8, is of this same 
type. It is of the usual size and has eight lines of inscription, and the 
usual standing figure, above which, separated by a line, are two 
winged sphinxes face to face. This is a new and sur-prising emblem, 
and it is not strange that it has led M. Menant to decide that this cylin- 
der must have been made as late as the time of the second Babylonian 
empire, under an archaizing influence, in imitation of the older cylin- 
ders. But it is not clear that such a cylinder, found in Cyprus, may 
not have been made there in the time of the Kassite dynasty, which 
was a very powerful one, and which must have extended its influence 
over the Syrian coast, and probably over Cyprus. In this case a 
Babylonian ofS-cer living in Cyprus might very well have had a seal 
made after the general style of his country, but the sphinxes would 
have been copied from the familiar Egyptian art which had spread all 
along the coast. Indeed, precisely this design of two sphinxes facing 
each other, is what we find in Phenician or Hittite cylinders, which 
probably go back earlier than this date. The two sphinxes have just the 
same relation to the figure under them as the two birds have in one of 
the Kassite cylinders. There would therefore be no reason for believ- 
ing this to be a bit of archaizing work of the age of Nabonidus, were 
it not that it is made of a blue chalcedony, which, so far as we know, 
came into use even later than Nabonidus ; and that the ends are con- 
vex, another sign of later execution. 
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21. On the classification of oriental cylinders ; hy Rev. Dr, W. 
H. Ward. 

In this paper an attempt was made to classify the known cylinders 
according to their national origin and age, separating the different 
designs, and suggesting a flexible method of enumerating them in a 
Museum. 

22. On tlie physiological correlations of certain linguistic 
radicals ; by Professor D. Gr. Brinton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Of this paper a very brief abstract is as follows. The purpose of the 
paper is chiefly iiractical — to dissuade from the use, as signs of relation- 
ship between languages, of radicals between whiedx and certain physi- 
ological processes correlations exist, in virtue of which a class of ar- 
ticulate sounds are strongly prompted by a class of functions. Imita- 
tive or onomatopoetic words are not here meant ; such are the result, 
not of physiological correlation, but of conscious mimicry. They are 
words to which their signification is imparted by certain physiological 
processes, common to the race everywhere, and leading to the creation 
of the same signs with the same meaning in totally sundered linguistic 
stocks. These signs I would call “physonyms,” and the inocess of 
their formation “ physonymous.” 

One of the best known and simplest examples is that of the wide- 
spread designation of “mother ” by such words as mama, nana, ana; 
and of “father” by such as papa, baba, tata. Its true explanation 
has been found to be that, in the infant’s first attempt to utter articu- 
late sounds, the consonants m, jp, and t decidedly preponderate ; and the 
natural vowel, a, associated with these, yields the child’s first syllables. 
It repeats such sounds as ma-ma-ma or pa-pa-pa, without attaching 
any meaning to them ; the parents apply these sounds to themselves, 
and thus impart to them their signification. 

More curious and fai’-reaching is the correlation between the post- 
linguals (7c and g) and words of direction aixd indication, as pointed out 
also by Winkler. His position could easily be strengthened by numer- 
ous further examples. K is at the basis of many roots that are local 
exponents ; with o, u, and a, it is the characteristic element in demon- 
stratives in all Dravidian, Malayan, Melanesian, and Polynesian 
tongues, in most Australian, and in many Ural-Altaic and American 
idioms. But the ixre-linguals, t and d, very rarely in primitive tongues 
are main signifiers of indication from and toward. 

Yet more remarkable are the contrary correlations of the nasals, n 
and m ; they denote a condition of rest, repose, and inward connection. 
The contrast of the two classes appears especially in the personal pro- 
nouns. In very many diverse languages, n and m, are associated with 
the first person ; Jc, t, and d with tbe second ; almost never the con- 
trary. Thus, m and n appear in the first person in all Indo-European 
tongues, all Ural-Altaic, over twenty African, and I should say more 
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, tlian half the American ; further, in the Hamitio and Semitic groups, 
and in Australian and Dravidian. And with similar frequency are Tc, 
t, and d found in the second person. 

In various groups of unrelated languages, s is essentially demonstra- 
tive and locative ; this is explained by its alternation with k and g. 

In some American tongues we find significant |)honetic elements — 
that is, certain simple sounds always attached to certain classes of per- 
ceptions (see my JEJssays of an Americanist, p. 394). 

We are driven to assume for these identities a correlation with phys- 
iological function, though we have not yet the material for its defini- 
tion. What we need for the proper solution of the problem is an ex- 
haustive collation of these physonymous radicals from all the lan- 
guages of the world, an arrangement of them into classes, and then a 
study of the relations which each class bears to the physiological reac- 
tions of the sounds to which it corresponds. 

23. On some causes of the Chinese anti-foreign riots of 1892- 
93; by Rev. Dr. J. T. Gracey, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Gracey presented to the Library of the Society a copy of a 
Chinese book entitled Causes of the riots etc., containing reproduc- 
tions (reduced in size) of some of the anti-foreign placards which are 
pasted on walls and otherwise published or circulated in China,- and 
which can be found on sale at the Government book-stalls all over the 
country. 

The superstitious prejudices of the people render them an easy prey 
to designing leaders. The people in general are of a sufficiently literary 
turn to be open to literary influences. The literati themselves are the 
ruling class. In the course of centuries, they have become dema- 
gogues adept in inflaming the passions and directing the actioirs of the 
people by means of the printed sheet. The Honan province is a power- 
ful center for these evil forces and for their administration. From 
that center, what we might call a “tract operation” is conducted, 
which circulates books, placards, etc. gratxiitously, and which can at 
any time produce simultaneous inspiration over all the Yangtse valley 
and widely over China besides. 

The volume is in itself an interesting specimen of the native art. It 
gives on the one page the placards, and on the opposite page descrip- 
tive letter-press in English, explaining the pictures, interpreting the 
legends inscribed on the various figures therein, and translating the 
other Chinese matter which the placards contain. All is thus rendered 
quite intelligible, and is a drastic exhibition of unprincipled scurrility 
and of a mendaciousness which is to us incredible. The pictures are 
rude, brightly colored, and often obscene ; but their obscenity is of a 
kind calculated to arouse in the native the passion of hatred rather 
than lust, and to occasion in us feelings of simple disgust and indigna- 
tion. Jesus is called the “Hog ancestor” and is pictured as a hog* 
Christianity is called the “ Foreign devil religion” and the “ Heavenly 
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Hog religion.” The missionaries are represented as grossly licentious; 
and are accused of kidnapping tlie Chinese children, ostensibly to put 
them into the Christian schools, but in reality in order that the foreign- 
ers may pluck out the children’s eyes and hearts wherewith to con- 
coct chemicals for making silver and gold. And so forth. 

The introduction to the book gives a good explanation of the book 
itself and of its relation to national political movements. Closely 
allied therewith are a couple of matters upon which Dr. Gracey adds a 
few words. 

1. The pensioned army. This is a deep and penetrating cause of 
ready disturbance and is a constant menace. The million or so of men 
who were pensioned at the close of the war of the Taiping rebellion 
were practically pauperized and supported in idleness. They became 
restless, and wandered over the country, lawless and violent. The 
opium den became the unit of their organized operations. Substitutes 
have been hypothecated on the death of the pensioners, and the govern- 
ment so corrupted that no administration has dared to arrest the out- 
flow from the national exchequer to this idle, vicious, and turbulent 
organization. 

3. The secret societies. One of these is the Kolao Hui, a military 
organization, — originally a benevolent one. It is recruited very exten- 
sively from among the soldiers of the war of the Taiping rebellion. In 
that army were a great many men from Honan, known as the Honan 
Braves. These men have been the important element in the organized 
conspiracy against foreigners, which domestically includes the reign- 
ing dynasty, who are opposed and hated as foreigner's, being Tartar. 
The Government army is horjeycombed with menrbers of the secret 
society antagonistic to foreigners of all kinds. The Government may 
not know whether it can depend on the army in an emergency or not. 

24. An incident in the life of the illustrioiis Chinese Buddhist 
monk, FrVhien; by Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

That Ancient India has no history is one of the most iinj)ortant 
general facts in the history of India, and one of those having the 
deepest significance. It means that the religious belief of the Hindu 
of antiquity— be he Pantheist, Buddhist, or what not — is so tinged 
with pessimism that the examples of public spirit and of faith in high 
endeavor which culminate, after generations, in a Oavour, a Bismarck, 
or a Lincoln, are almost grotesquely inconceivable. To comprehend 
fully the reasons why Ancient India is so barren of great personalities 
and of the noble records that should enshrine them for the memory of 
mankind— this is a first great step) in the understanding of Hindu 
character. 

And yet, as nineteenth century students of Indie antiquity, we can- 
not help wishing that there were something in it a little more personal 
and tangible. It is indeed hard to “ draw nigh ” to the pale gods of 
the Rig-Veda; and as for Brahma, his very essence preclude^ it, If we 
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can never beoonae intimate with any ancient Hindus themselves, we 
should like at least to know some men who have known them well. 
And we want something that was intentionally written for a record. 
All the more welcome, therefore, are the books, albeit written by 
foreigners, which wei-e really meant for records, to wit : first, the 
Greek and Latin accounts which rest on the observations of the 
generals and followers of Alexander the Great, a,nd on the information 
that flowed later to the great mart of Alexandria in the Nile Delta; 
second, the records of the Buddhist pilgrims from China; and third, 
those of the learned Chorasmian, Albiruni. To test the statements of 
these foreign records on the touchstone of native evidence and of 
recent arohmological discovery has been one of the most fascinating 
and rewarding tasks of Indology of the last few years. 

Of all the eminent ancient foreign visitors to India, the Chinese 
pilgrims seem to me to have the most peculiar claim to our sympathy 
and admiration. The Greeks came for gain and conquest. Not so the 
bold yet gentle followers of the great and gentle Buddha. Perhaps it 
will not tax your patience too severely, if I read you a few verses 
which were inspired by this feeling, and were written as a college 
exercise in English by one of my Pali-students at Harvard University, 
Mr. Murray A. Potter, of San Francisco. 

THE CHINESE BUDDHIST PILGRIMS. 

Across the Gobi’s plains of burning sand 
Tlioy crept unmindful of tho stifling air. 

Until at length they saw the temples fair 
And thronging marts of stately Samarcand. 

Not there they stopped ; but on their little baud 
Pursued its way o’er wind-swept passes bare 
And Pamir’s icy heights; their only care, 

To roach at last tho long-sought promised land. 

And now beneath the sacred Bo-tree’s shade, 

By fragrant winds of Magadha oarcsssod, 

They humbly bowed themselves, and ever ])rayed 
That, like their noble teacher, Buddha blessed, 

When death their bodies to oblivion laid, 

They too might gain Nirvana’s endless rest. 

Before the close of the century that saw the life and works of Jesus, 
the importation of Buddhist books into China had already begun. 
Some of the converts were moved to undergo the great perils of a pil- 
grimage to India, in order to see the places sacred in Buddhist story, 
and especially the Bo-tree in Magadha. Of these pilgrims, the flrst to 
leave a record now accessible to us was P4-bien. He started in the 
year 899 A. D. from Chaug’an for India to procure complete copies 
of the Vinaya-pitaka, and after an absence of fourteen years returned 
to Nan-kin, translated some of the books, and wrote the account of Ifls 
travels. 
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These travels have been translated from Chinese into English by 
Professor Legge of Oxford (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886) ; and to 
them he has prefixed a brief introduction, with details of the author’s 
life culled from a Chinese work named Memoirs of eminent monks, 
compiled in 519 A. D. Some of these I quote:— 

His surname, they tell us, was Kung, and he was a native of 
Wfi-yang in P’ing-yang, which is still the name of a largo department 
in Shan-hsi. He had three brothers older than himself ; but, when 
they all died before shedding their first teeth, his father devoted him 
to the service of the Buddhist society, and had liim entered as a 
Qramanera (‘novice’), still keeping him at home in the family. The 
little fellow fell dangerously ill, and the father sent him to the monas- 
tery, where he soon got well, and refused to return to his parents. 

When he was ten years old, his father died; and an uncle, consider- 
ing the widowed solitariness and helplessness of the mother, urged him 
to renounce the monastic life, and return to her; but the boy replied: 
“ I did not quit the family in compliance with my father’s wishes, but 
becaitse I wished to be far from the dust and vulgar ways of life. This 
is why I chose monkhood.” Th§ uncle ai^proved of his words, and 
gave over urging him. When his mother also died, it appeared how 
great had been the affection for her of his fine nature; but after her 
burial he returned to the monastery. 

On one occasion, he was cutting rice with a score or two of his fellow 
disciples, when some hungry thieves came upon them to take away 
their grain by force. The other Qramap.era’s all fled, but our young 
hero stood his ground, and said to the thieves, “If you must have the 
grain, take what you please. But, sirs, it was your former neglect of 
charity that brought you to your present state of destitution; and now, 
again, you wish to rob others.* I am afraid that in the coming ages you 
will have still greater poverty and distress; I am sorry for you before- 
hand.” With these words he followed his comjjanions to the monas- 
tery, while the thieves left the grain and went away, all the monks, of 
whom there were several hundred, doing homage to his conduct and 
courage. Bo far Professor Legge’s introduction. 

Now there are several considerations which move me to give full 
credence to this little incident: first, the character of the eminent monk 
of whom it is related; second, the general nature of the tradition by 
which it is handed down to us; and third, the intrinsic genuineness and 
correctness of the Buddhist doctrine which PtVhien propounds to the 
thieves. When tested on the touchstone of the Buddhist Sutta-pitaka, 
this correctness is so striking that T am tempted to point out the pre- 
cise book and chapter which may have suggested to Fd-hien his ready, 
appropriate, and courageous words. 


* Precisely so the Bodhisat, for example, Jataka, vol i., p. 133*®: especially, 
idani puna pi pg,pam eva Jcarosi. 
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It is found in one of the Five Nikayae, the Ahguttara (iv. 197), and 
narrates how Mallika, the queen of Kosala, was rich, and high in the 
social scale, but yet of a very ugly face and bad figure. She approaches 
the Buddha to inquire the reason of her unhappy fate. She puts her 
question in characteristically Buddhist fashion: namely, in a kind of 
tabular form. She makes four combinations of the two matters of 
most import to many women, and asks; 

1. Why is a woman born ugly and poor ? 

2. “ “ “ rich ? 

3. “ “ beautiful and ])Oor ? 

4. '• “ “ rich ? 

The passage has beeir translated for the third volume of the Harvard 
Oriental Series by Mr. H. 0. Warren. From his version I read some 
parts: — 

“ ‘ Reverend Sh, what is the reason, and what is the cause, when a 
woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and indigent, 
poor, needy, and low in the social scale ? 

“ ‘Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, when a 
woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and rich, 
wealthy, affluent, and high in the social scale ? 

“ ‘Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, when a 
woman is beautiful, attractive. p’-Tie-’-g. r.’-d possessed of surpassing 
loveliness, and indigent, poor, ■ ■ ■ i. , a-, i j-> ■■ in the social scale ? 

“ ‘ Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, when a 
woman is beautiful, attractive, pleasing, and possessed of surpassing 
loveliness, and rich, wealthy, affluent, and high in the social scale?’ ” 

[Skipping to Buddha’s answer to the second question, which covers 
Mallika’s case.] 

“ ‘ And, again, Mallika, when a woman has been irascible and vio- 
lent, and at every little thing said, against her has felt .spite fill, angry, 
enraged, and sulky, and manifested anger, hatred, ami ir.:ai rburij- 
ing; but has given alms to monks and Br^mans, of food, drink, build- 
ing-sites, carriages, garlands, scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling- 
houses, and lamps, and has not been of an envious disposition, nor felt 
envy at the gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that 
came to others, nor been furious and envious thereat; then, when she 
leaves that existence and comes to this one, wherever she may be born, 
she is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and rich, wealthy, 
affluent, and high in the social scale.’ * * * 

“ When he had thus spoken, Mallika the queen replied to The Blessed 
One as follows: 

“ ‘ Since now. Reverend Sir, in a former existence I was irascible and 
violent, and at every little thing said against me felt spiteful, angry, 
enraged, and sulky, and manifested anger, hatred, and heartburning, 
therefore am I now ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at. Since 
now, Reverend Sir, in a former existence I gave alms to monks and 
Brahmans, of food, drink, building-sites, carriages, garlands, scents, 
ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps, therefore am I now 
rich, wealthy, and affluent. Since now, Reverend Sir, in a former 
existence I was not of an envious disposition, nor felt envy at the 
gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that came to 
others, nor was furious and envious thereat, therefore am I now high 
in the social scale. 

“ ‘ * * * From this day forth I will not be irascible or violent, and 
though much be said against me, I will not feel spiteful, angry, en 
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exxxix 


1 ‘aged, or sulky, nor manifest anger, hatred, and heartburning. I will 
give alms * * *. And I will not be of an envious disposition * ^ ” 

It is hardly to be doubted that Fd-hien was well read in the Buddhist 
scriptures; and it is fairly presumable that he knew this very story. 
Nevertheless, there is a long way between proving that a thing may be 
and that it must be. Indeed, there are passages in Sanskrit which 
maybe held to contain the key-note of the monk’s warning. Thus, in 
Qarngadhara’s Paddhati* no. 274, page 43, ed. Peterson, we read: 

hodhayanti na yaaante WiiJcsdcdrd gflie-girhe: 
diyatdrhdiyatdm nityam addtuli phalam idfgani. 

Prom house, to house for alms they ga 
They heg not. No ! they simply warn : 

An if thou givest not to mo, 

My lot of beggar thine shall be. 

The indication of a not improbable source is the only point of my 
paper; and even that is not certain. But I hope I may not have asked 
your attention in vain.f 


Postscript, dated June 1, 1894, to Prof. Haupt’s article on the 
Flood-tablet, above p. cv. 

I find that Prof. Sayce in his new book The “ Higher Criticism ” and 
the Verdict of the Monuments (London, 1894), p. 110, has adopted Prof. 
Jensen’s translation, ‘what I have borne, where is it?’ Prof, Sayce has 
also retained the erroneous translation of Mma 'dri mUoaurat usallu^ 
‘ like the trunks of trees did the bodies float.’ He also reads Adm-fc/ia- 
sis, with d, instead of Atra-Jehasis, explaining the name to mean ‘ the 
reverently intelligent’ (1. c. p. 109). Line 164 (of. NE. 141, n. 12) is 
translated, ‘ the great goddess lifted up the mighty how which Anu 
had made ;’ eteziz, line 172, ‘ stood still ’ (cf . Delitzsch’s Worterbuch, 
250) ; line 178, ‘ who except Ea can devise a speech ?’ 

To the foot-note (p. civ) concerning Peiser’s Babylonian map, add the 
reference : cf. also Alfred Jeremias, IzdxCbar-Mmrod (Leipzig, 1891), p. 
37, note. 


* Of. Bohtlingk, Indisdie Syruclie,^ no. 4489. 

f Professor Leggo, on page 59, note, observes in passing: “1 am surprised it 
does not end with the statement that she [mother Tais'akha] is to become a 
Buddha.” Some readers may bo interested to know that it is a condition, sine qua 
non, for becoming a Buddha that the creature in question should he a human 
being and of the male sex. lUM-hMvam na gdehanti, ‘ the Buddhas are never 
of the female sex,’ says the Introduction to the Jataka, i. 46®, 
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Other papers were presented, as follows : 

25. On Ibrahim of Mosul, a study in Arabic literary tradition ; 
by Dr. F. D. Chester, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
To be published in the Journal, xvi. 261 ff. 

26. On the Arval-song, an Aryan document ; by Dr. E. W. 
Fay, of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 

27. Studies in agglutination ; by Dr. Fay. To be published in 
the Amsrican Journal of Philology, vol. xv. 

28. Influence of the Christian orient and of Byzantine civili- 
zation on Italy during the early middle age ; by Professor A. L. 
Frothingham, Jr., of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, 
N. J. 

29. On the Kitfib al-Matr of Al-Anzliri ; by Professor K. Gott- 
heil, of Columbia College, New York, N. Y. To be published 
in the Journal. 

30. On numerical formulfe in the Veda and their bearing on 
Vedic criticism ; by Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. To be published in the Journal, xvi. 
276 ff. 

31. On the recently discovered tablet of Kaman-nirari ; by 
Professor D. G. Lyon, of Plarvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
To be published in the Journal. 

32. On contact between the eastern coast of Asia and the 
western coast of America in pre-historic times ; by Rev. S. D. 
Peet, of Good Hope, Illinois. 

33. Notes on Pie altpersischen Keilinschriften of Weisabach 
and Bang; by Professor H. C. Tolman, of the Uriiv.'r=i’'y 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Published in j-.;- -.f r- 
as a supplement to his Old Persian Inscriptions. 

84. On foreign words in the Koran ; by Professor C. H. Toy, 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

35. On some points of Aramc Syntax ; by Mr. W. Scott 
Watson, of Towerhill, N. J. 


PEOOEEDIlsrGS 


OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETIKG m PHILADELPHIA, PEHH, 

December 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1894. 


The meeting of the American Oriental Society in Philadelphia, 
at the TJniversity of Pennsylvania, December 27, 28, 29, 1894, 
was held in accordance with a vote passed at the annual meeting 
in Hew York, March 29-31, 1894, which provided that a joint 
meeting should be held with various other associations. The 
committee to whom the arrangements for the joint meeting 
were entrusted having conferred with similar committees repre- 
senting the other associations which intended to participate in 
the meeting, it was decided that such joint meeting should be 
made commemorative of the services of the late Professor Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney, who had passed away on June 7, 1894. 

The following organizations took part in the joint meeting : 

American Oriental Society, 

American Philological Association, 

Modern Language Association oe America, 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 

American Dialect Society, 

Spelling Eeporm Association, 

ARCHiEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 

These societies held three joint sessions. 

On Thursday, December 27, at 12 m., the societies having 
assembled in the large hall of the library of the University of 
Pennsylvania, addresses were made by Mr. 0. C. Harrison, Acting 
Provost of the University, by Professor A. Marshall Elliott of 
the Johns Hopkins University, President of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and presiding officer of the session, and by 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness of Philadelphia. 
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At the close of the opening joint session the Local Committee 
announced the places of meeting of the various societies ; a 
luncheon to he served to all members by the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; a dinner at six o’clock p. m,, at one dollar per person, 
in the Bullitt Building, to which all were invited ; a reception by 
the Provost and Trustees in the Library Building of the Univer- 
sity from eight to eleven o’clock p. m. ; an invitation to attend the 
monthly reception of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, from 
eight to eleven o’clock p. m.; and for Friday, December 28, an 
invitation to the gentlemen to attend a reception of the Penn 
Club from half-past nine to half-past eleven p. m. 

The second joint session was held in the same place on Friday, 
December 28, at 1,0 a. m., and was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 

The third joint session was held in the same place on Friday, 
December 28, at 8 p. m. It was a Memorial Meeting in honor of 
William Dwight Whitney. 

The programmes of the joint sessions, and of the sepai’ate 
meetings of the societies other than the American Oriental 
Society, will be found below. The papers commemorative of 
Professor Whitney will be published in a separate volume. 

Three separate sessions were held by the American Oriental 
Society: on Thursday, December 27, at 3.00 p. m.; on Friday, 
December 28, at 2.30 p. m. ; and on Saturday, December 29, at 
10 A. M. It has been found impossible, owing to the fact that so 
many members of this Society are also members of other philo- 
logical associations and attended the other separate sessions, to 
prepare a complete list of those present at our separate sessions. 
A partial list follows : 


Adlor, Gjrns 

Gilbert, H. L. 

Lawler, T. B. 

Steele, J. D. 

Barton, G. A. 

Gilman, D. 0. 

Levias, G. 

Stratton, A. W. 

Batten, L. W. 

Gottheil, R. J. H. 

Lyman, B. S. 

Taylor, G. M. 

Binney, John 

Grape, J, 

Lyon, D. G. 

Taylor, J. P. 

Bloomfield, M. 

Hall, I H. 

Macdonald, I). 

B. Tyler, G. M. 

Briggs, 0. A. 

Harris, J. R, 

Mead, 0. M. 

Van Name, A, 

Buck, 0. D. 

Harper, R. F. 

More, P. E. 

Ward, W. H. 

Gulin, S. 

Haupt, P. 

Myer, Isaac 

Webb, B. 

Deinard, E. 

Hazard, W. H. 

Oertel, H. 

Wheeler, B. I. 

Easton, M. W. 

Hilpreoht, H. V. 

Olcott, G. N. 

Wliite, J. W. 

Elwell, L. H. 

Hopkins, E. W. 

Paton, L. B. 

Williams, T. 

Eay, E. 'W. 

Jackson, A. V. W. 

Perry, E. D. 

Wright, T. E. [64] 

Eerguson, H. 
Erothingham, A. L., Jr, 

Jastrow, M., Jr. 
Lanman, 0. R. 

Ramsay, E. P. 

Schmidt, Nathaniel 


The minutes of the last meeting, at New York, were read by 
the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, 
and accepted by the Society. 

Reports of officers being now in order, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Professor Perry, of Columbia College, presented some of 
the correspondence of the year. 


Director^ Report. 


cxliii 


Professor E. E. Salisbury had written to thank the Society for the 
vote passed at its last meeting congratulating him on the near approach 
of his eightieth birthday. 

Mr. W. E. Coleman had written in reference to the Q-eographical Con- 
gress, which was held in San Francisco on May 4, 1894, at which he 
was present as the representative of this Society. Mr. Coleman read at 
the Congress a paper on “ Oriental Societies and Geographical Re- 
search,” and he states that this paper is to be printed in one of the bul- 
letins of the Congress. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a copy of the letter which he had 
sent to the International Congress of Orientalists, held at Geneva, Sep- 
tember 3-12, 1894, inviting that body to meet in this country in 1897. 

He also read a letter from Prof. A. H. Edgren of the Hai varsity of 
Nebraska, stating that he had inscribed to Prof. Whitney’s memory his 
translation of Shakuntala, an advance copy of which he presents to the 
Society. 

He also read a letter from the Honorary Philological Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, stating that he sends 20 copies of a fly-leaf 
exhibiting the system of transliteration which will in future be adhered 
to by the Asiatic Society of Bengal for all its publications, 

Beports on the Geneva Congress of Orientalists being called 
for, Professors E. J. H. Gottheil and A. V. W. Jackson 
responded. The former stated that a provisional report was made 
at the Congress of Edward Glaser’s most recent journey of dis- 
covery. Glaser brought home some 600 Sabman inscriptions and 
a collection of rare Arabic MSS. The American delegates pre- 
sented the invitation extended by the American Oriental Society, 
but the Congress finally chose Paris for the next place of meeting. 
Professor Jackson stated that Professors Ascoli and Weber paid 
fitting tributes to the memory of Professor Whitney. _ 

No reports were presented by the Treasurer, the Librarian, or 
the Committee of Publication, such being due only at the annual 
meeting in Easter Week. 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Professor Perry^ as 
follows : 

1. That they recommended for election to Corporate Membership the 
following persons : 

Professor L. W. Batten, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Mr, Samuel N, Deinard, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Mr. Harry Westbrook Dunning, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. J, A. Kohut, New York, N. Y, 

Mr. Thomas B. Lawler, Worcester, Mass. 

Professor W. Max Muller, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Professor L. B. Paton, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Mr. M. Victor Staley, New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Charles Mellen Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Albrecht Wirth, Chicago, 111. [11] 
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3. That they recommended that the next annual meeting be held at 
New Haven, on Thursday, April 18, 1896, and the following day, the 
Committee of Arrangements to consist of Messrs. Van Name, Salisbury, 
Oertel, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

3. That they recommended that the report of deceased members be 
postponed until the April meeting. 

4. That they recommended that the next issue of Proceedings shall 
follow the April meeting. 

5. That the vacancy in the Publication Committee caused by the 
death of Professor Whitney had been filled by the appointment thereto 
of the Corresponding Secretary. 

Ballpt being had, the persons recommended for election to 
membership were declared formally elected; and the other recom- 
mendations contained in the above report were unanimously 
adopted by the Society. 

On motion it was resolved that the minute passed at the last 
meeting in regard to the long and faithful services of Professor 
Lanman as Corresponding Secretary should be printed in the 
next issue of the Proceedings. 

The minute is as follows : 

Voted That the American Oriental Society has heard with great 
regret that Professor Lanman feels himself obliged to decline re-election 
as Corresponding Secretary of this Society. With singular devotion 
and great faithfulness he has performed the difficult and engrossing 
duties of this office for the past ten years. During these years the con- 
duct of the work of the Society has been committed especially to his 
hands, and to his indefatigable efficiency its success has been to a very 
great extent due. The Society hereby expresses its hearty thanks to 
him for his faithful and self-sacrificing services, and gratefully recog- 
nizes his worthy succession to the two distinguished scholars who pre- 
ceded him in this office. 

The Society passed a vote of thanks to the XJniversity of Penn- 
sylvania for their hospitality, and to the Local Committee for 
their efficient services, which had added go greatly to the enjoy- 
'ment of the members in attendance. 

This vote was in the nature of an affirmation of the vote of 
thanks passed at the joint session of Friday, December 28, which 
was as follows : 

The several Societies here assembled in the Conoeess of American 
Philolog-ists, viz.; 

The American Oriental Society, 

The American Philological Association, 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 

The Modern Language Association of America, 

The American Dialect Society, 

The Spelling Reform Association, and 
The Aechjeologioal Institute of America, 
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unite in expressing their hearty thanks to the Provost and Trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania for their unstinted hospitality ; to the 
Local Committee, with its efficient Chairman and Secretary, for the 
considerate provision made for the convenience of every guest ; and 
also to Dr. Horace Howard Furness for his memorable words of wel- 
come. They further desire to record their grateful recognition of the 
courtesies generously extended to them and their friends by 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 

The Penn Cltjb, 

The University Club, 

The Art Club, 

The Acorn Club, and 
The New Century Club. 

Final adjournment was had on Saturday at 11.30 a. m. 


The following communications were presented: 

1. Notes on Dyfius, Visnu, Varuna, and Budra, hy Professor 
E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

These notes we intended to present as the detailed verification of cer- 
tain views set forth in more popular form in a volume (now in press) 
on Indie religions. The appearance of Oldenberg’s Religion des Veda 
after we had sent the title of this paper to the committee has led us to 
modify the form in which the notes were first drawn up, and to extend 
the field which they cover to a review of the principles involved in 
interpretation. 

First, as to Dyaus, we will simply state the grounds on which we have 
claimed that Dyaus was never a supreme god of the Aryans. The 
various Aryan families have each their own chief god, and there is no 
supreme Dyaus or etymologically equivalent supreme form in Teutonic* 
or Slavic mythology. In Rome there is a Mars-piter as well as a Ju-piter. 
In India itself pita is said of Dyaus no more than of other gods. More- 
over, the instances where Dyaus is called father make it evident that 
he is not regarded as a Supreme Father but as father paired .with 
Mother Earth. Now there is no advanced Earth-cult in the Rig-Yeda. 
At most, one has a poem to Earth, called Mother as a matter of course; 
but no worship of Earth as a great divinity over the gods is found. 
This is just the position taken by Dyaus, He is, as the visible sky, not 
the Father, but one of many ‘ father ’-gods. That he fathers gods 
means nothing in the hyperbolic phraseology of the Rig-Veda. The 
Dawn and Agvins are his sons ; hut dawn may be sired of sky without 
much praise.f Indra destroys Dyaus in v. 64. 2-4, though the latter 
is called his father; iv. 17. 4.^ lu invocations Dyaus is grouped as one 

* Compare Bremer, I. F., iii. 301. 

f So X. 45. 8, sky begets fire. 

4; In X. 173. 6 Indra carries Dyaus as an ornament. 
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of many gods (i. 139. 3 ; 186. 6 ; iii. 61. 5 ; 64. 3 ; v. 46. 8 ; x. 63. 10, 
etc.),* * * § or more often as one of the pair ‘ sky and earth ’ (iv. 61. 11 ; v. 
59. 1 ; vi. 70. 6-6 ; x. 10. 6 ; 36. 3 ; 69. 7-10), ‘ father and mother.’ But 
the natural sex of Dyaus as an impregnating bull {Dydur vr'sa, v. 36. 6) 
is not so strong but that heaven and earth are regarded also as two 
sisters (i. 185. 5 ; iii. 54. 10).t Dyaus in v. 47. 7 is mere place, the high 
seat, and so in other isassages (iii. 6. 3 ; x. 8. 11). Dyaus, it is true, is 
called the great father, v. 71. 6 (‘ Fire brought great father Dyaus and 
rain,’ rasa), just as it is said that ‘great Dyaus’ is the norm of Indra’s 
skength (v, 57. 5. ‘ Dyaus Asura and earth ’ both bow to Indra, v. 181. 
1). But how few and unimportant^: are the cases where Dyaus is father 
can be estimated only when one considers how large is the work in 
which the few cases occur, and how many other gods are also called 
‘ father ’ : 

‘ Father Dyaus be sweetness to us,’ i. 90. 7. 

‘Dyaus is my father, my mother is the Earth,’ i. 164. 83. 

‘Dyaus is your father. Earth is your mother,’ i. 191. 6. 

‘Dyaus and Earth, father and mother,’ v. 48. 3. 

‘ Father Dyaus, mother Earth, brother Fire, vi. 51. 6. 

‘Wind, Earth, and father Dyaus grant us place,’ i. 89. 4. 

‘Father Dyaus give us treasure,’ iv. 1. 10. 

Often it is only in connection with nourishing Agni (fire) that Dyaus 
is lauded (vii. 7. 5 ; x. 8. 11 ; 88. 3, 8). 

That to be father even of the gods is not to be a Supreme Father-God 
is evident from i. 69. 3 : bhuvo devdnam pitd putrdli sdn, ‘ being the 
son thou becamest the father of the gods,’ said of Agni. Other pas- 
sages which show how lightly ‘ father’ is used are as follows : 

‘ (Agni) is our un-aging father,’ v. 4. 8. 

‘ Thou, O Agni, art our Prometheus, our father,’ i. 31. 10. § 

‘ Thou, O Indra, art our Prometheus, and like a father,’ vii. 89. 4. 

So Bjrhaspati is father ; and Tva^tar is father ; and Wind is fatlicr ; 
andYarunia is father; andYama is father; and Soma is father ; and 
Agni is father again in two or three passages ; and Indra in anotlier is 
father and mother both. || 

They that claim an orginal supreme Aryan Father Sky must point to 
him on early Aryan soil or in India. They cannot do this in eitlier case. 

*iv. 67. 3; i. 94. 16 (ix. 98. 58); iii. 54. 19 (‘May sky, earth, waters, air, sun, 
stars, beams’); vii. 34. 23 (‘sky, earth, trees, and plants,’ invoked for wealth); 
T. 41. 1, etc. 

f Dyaus and Earth both ‘wet the sacrifice,’ and give food in i. 22. 13. Dyaus 
bellows (thunders) only in i. 31. 4 (verse 10 as ‘ father ’); v. 68. 6; vi. 72. 3. The 
Maruts pour out ‘the pail of Dyaus’ in v. 59. 8. 

f Scarce a touch of moral greatness exists in Dyaus. In iv. 3. 6 he is grouped 
with Varuna as a sin-regarding god, but the exception is marked. 

§ Prometheus, Prdmatis. In the two verses preceding, ‘ Dyaus and Earth ’ are 
the parents of Agni himself. 

II i. 31. 10; ii. 6. 1; viii. 98=87. 11. For the other eases see the Lexicon. 
Wind in X. 186. 2 is both father and brother. 
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There is then no evidence whatever that Dyaus in the Rig-Y eda is a deca- 
dent Supreme. The testimony shows that while the Slav raised Bhaga, 
and the Teuton raised Wotan-Odin, the Greek raised Zeus out of a group 
of gods to be chief. To the Hindu Dyaus was never supreme, but only 
one of many ‘ protectors ’ {pitaraa, fathers) ; whose ‘ fatherhood ’ is not 
more pronounced than is that of other gods. If Zeus-Jupiter is supreme 
in the GrEeco-Italic combination, this proves nothing for the Aryans in 
general. It is parallel to a supreme Slavic deity with Iranian and 
Indie representations who are not supreme, even as Dyaus is not 
supreme. 

Yi§pu : Oldenberg claims that Yi^pu’s strides are atmospheric ; that 
the god is a space-god. But Yi§pu has not been regarded as a sirn-god 
through predeliction for sun-gods, but because what little is said of 
him answers only to that conception. It is the rule in the Rig-Yeda 
that the spirits of the departed live in the top of the sky, and Vispu is 
the first god to represent (what he continues to represent through later 
ages) the sun-home of souls.* Earth-souls, star-souls, moon-souls, plant- 
souls, these are oddities, rarities in the Rig-Yeda. The sun-soul is, as 
it is later, the norm. Yi^nu is the Herdsman, like Helios, and in the 
Rig-Yeda, like Surya and like Fire, ‘the undeceived Herdsman ’ : vi^nur 
gopd ddabhyas, i. 23. 18 ; (agnir) ddabdho gopds, vi. 1. 7 ; (sdryo) jdgafo 
gopds, vii. 60. 2. In ii. 1. 3 ‘ Yi^nu of the wide steps ’ and Fire are one. 
The fastening of the world is ascribed in the first two passages to the 
Universal Agni and to Yi§nu in almost the same words. In i. 155 his 
highest step is most clearly in the sky. In i. 154, the ‘ highest jpada ’ of 
Yignu can scarcely be other than the highest place in the top of the 
sky.f 

Oldenberg, chiefly on the strength of the one verse i. 154. 4, where 
Yi?n.u holds the three-fold world, is quite confident that this god is a 
space-god (p. 139). It is evident that this theory is built upon the 
ritualistic conception of Yi^nu, rather than on that of the Rig-Yeda. 
For vi-hram can scarcely mean anything else than step widely out ; 


*i. 164. 1, 6. 

f Although Yisnu’s name occurs about forty times in the family hooka, as a 
general thing he is lauded only in hymns to Indra, whose friendly subordinate he 
is (iv. 18. 11; viii. 100=89. 12). He appears inconspicuously in connection with 
the Maruts in v. 87; ii. 84 (v. 3. 3, interpolated); viii. 20 and 40 ; and is named 
in hymns to Indra in ii. 22; vi. 17, 20, 21 ; viii. 3, 9, 12, 16, 66; otherwise only 
in a list of gods vii. 44 (as in lists of All-gods, iii. 64, 55; v. 46, 49, 60; vi.48, 49, 
* 50; vii. 35, 36, 39, 40 ; viii. 26, 27, 31, 72); in one hymn to Indra- Agni, vii. 93 ; 

in one hymn to Agni alone, iv. 3, with which deity he is identified (above) ; and 
in one hymn to the Agvins, viii. 35, to whom he is joined (verse 14). In viii. 
29. 7 he is (not named) the wide-stepping god whose steps are where gods are. He 
is almost ignored in some families, notably in that of Yifvamitra (book iii). 
Among all he gets but two independent hymns, both in the collection of one 
family (vii. 99-100); and shares one hymn with Indra in another family book 
(vi. 69). 
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and tlie solar home of souls is too evidently connected with Vi? 9 .u to 
be thrust aside as of no account. To the translation of the unique, and 
in all probability late verse, i. 154. 4, which speaks of Vi^nu ‘ support- 
ing the threefold world,’ whence Oldenberg concludes that the ritualis- 
tic idea is the normal conception of the Rig-Veda, he gives this signifi- 
cant note (p. 228): “ Diese Vorstellung herrscht in den jilngeren Veden 
vor.” We say that this is significant because it indicates not only the 
author’s attitude, but a certain lack of historical sense, which detracts 
from the value of his work, and which we shall have occasion to notice 
again. Historically stated, the note should read: “ This view is quite 
unique in the Eig-Veda, but prevails in later literature.” In accord- 
ance with this later view Oldenberg translates urugCtyd as ‘lord of 
wide spaces,’ instead of ‘ wide-stepping,’ and ignores altogether those 
traits which make a solar deity of Vigpu. These traits, indeed, are not 
very pronounced, but the reason for this is the one given in our recent 
essay on Henotheism. Vi§xj.u is no longer a natural idienomenon. He 
is a mystic god, the keeper of the souls of the dead, the first cover of 
real pantheism. Of his solar character remain the three steps, indi- 
cated by vi-hram, ‘ step widely,’ one of which is located in the zenith, 
and the others cannot be downward or upward (which vi-kram would 
not express) but across from horizon to horizon. 

Varupa : In the forthcoming book to which we referred above, we 
have directed ourselves chiefly against the interpretation of Varupa as 
a Sole Supreme, either in the Veda or at any other stage of Aryan 
belief. We should, therefore, be very ready to welcome any cogent in- 
terpretation of Varuna as nature-god more distinct than ‘covering 
heaven.’ But though we find such an interpretation in Hillebrandt and 
Oldenberg, we must ask what grounds make them identify Varupa with 
the moon and why, above all, should it be necessary to ‘ regard Varupa 
as a Semite.’ The first question is answered shortly if not satisfac- 
torily, because Sun and Moon make a natural pair, Mitra and Varup.a. 
But so do heaven and sun, especially when one is informed that sun is 
the eye of heaven (Varuna). So that wha,t little support is given to 
any nature-interpretation remains to uphold the Heaven-Var-una. But 
it is especially the assertion on p. 198 of Oldenlxs-g’s Religion : ‘ The 
Indo-European people has taken this (whole) circle of gods (Mitra, 
Varupa and the 5.dityas) from elsewhere’ that must be examined. 
The first argument is that Varupa is not Aryan, not the same with 
Ouranos ; an old doubt, which is based on phonetics, alwa.ys uncertain 
in proper names, and not even then in this case fully .-justified. The 
next argument is that since Varupa is moon (a bare assumption), the 
Indo-Europeans would have two moon-gods and two siiu-gods. To this 
the only answer necessary is that names are not things, and that the 
same naturaljphenomenon may diverge into two distinct gods. The ‘five 
planets ’ as Adityas have of course no support save the; attraction of 
novelty. And then follows: “Is it then not probable that the Indo- 
Iranians have here borrowed something which they only half inider- 
stood, from a neighboring people, which knew moi-e about the starry 
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heaven, in all likelihood the Semites (or the Akkadians) ? ” Further : 
“When one examines the gods of the Veda does one not receive the 
impression that this closed circle of light-gods separates itself as some- 
thing peculiar, strange, from the other gods of theVedio Olympus?” 

And so Oldenberg, by a further series of questions, states indirectly 
that he regards Varuna as representative of an older higher culture, 
witness of a lively intercourse with a people that “ at that time ” stood 
before the threshold of India. 

We have shown in our book that Mexico has as good and as natural 
a Varupa as had ever the Akkadians, to whose moon-hymn Oldenberg 
triumphantly refers as proof of his interrogations being an argument. 
Something of this sort has been suggested by Brunnhofer (see our 
paper The Dog in the Big-Veda, A.J.P. xv. 168), who also wants to get 
rid of Varuna (for a different reason), and so ascribes him to Iran. 

Our last quotation from Oldenberg gives, however, the key of the 
argument. Varupa is not like the other Vedic gods. Whether this be 
reason enough for regarding him as an exotic we shall discuss below. 
But first, in order to the elucidation of Varupa, some other divinities 
must be discussed. What does Oldenberg make of Dawn and Agvins? 

The chief question in regard to Dawn is why she is not allowed to 
share in the soma. Oldenberg’s answer to this is that in the later 
ritual she is given an hymn, but not soma ; hence, etc. The answer 
that the whole tone of the Dawn hymns separates them as sharply as 
does those of the two great Varupa hymns from the later ritual is quite 
overlooked. 

As to the Agvins they are to Oldenberg the morning and the evening 
stars. They had previously been identified with the Gemini by Weber 
and with Venus by Bollensen. Why are they now taken to be two 
disjunct stars ? The prqof for such a statement is offered solely in the 
phraseology of i. 181. 4 and v, 73. 4 ; of which passages the first says 
that the Agvins are ‘born here and there’ {ih6ha jdtd), and the second 
that they are nana jdtdu, which Oldenberg chooses to translate 
“getrennt geboren,” though the first verse of the same hymn shows 
that the words mean ‘ in different places.’ Oldenberg himself warns 
against taking sporadic phrases as expressive of normal Vedic ideas. 
Let us see what is the normal tone of the Vedic poets in regard to their 
twin gods. But first to review Oldenberg’s argument. 1. The Agvins 
must be the (one) morning star, because only a morning star can be 
spoken of as accompanying dawn and sun-rise. 2. ‘ ‘ Only the duality 
does not suit this idea.” But “ a very little change will make this all 
right,” and so, since “ the idea of a morning star cannot be separated 
from that of an evening star : this (evening star) is the second Agvin.” 
3. As evidence : they are said to be ‘ born here and there,’ etc. (as 
above), and are praised at mora and eve. 

We pause here to give a truer picture of the Agvins according to the 
Eig-Veda : 

i. 157. 1 : “ Agni is awake, the Sun rises. Dawn shines, the two 
Agvins have yoked their car to go.” 

i. 180. 1 : “ You two Agvins accompany Dawn.” 
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i. 183. 3 : “You two Agvins accompany Dawn.” 

Tiii, 5. 3 : “ You two AQvins accompany Dawn.” 

And so on, in many cases, the Agvins as a pair accompany the morn- 
ing light. Their united duality is a part of their being, no less pro- 
nounced than is their matutinality. But again, it is not twice, morn 
and eve, but thrice that they appear. In the first place they come to 
three soma-pressings (passnn), and in the second they are represented 
as being in three different places. Compare viii. 8. 14: “If ye two 
Agvins are in the distance or in air 32, “ in many places 38, “Three 
places of the Agvins there are now revealed, formerly secret.” Three- 
fold is the nature of the dual Agvins for this very reason (compare 
i. 34). 'At eve and at morn,’ ‘in east or in west’ (x. 40. 3; viii. 10, 6), 
is merely part of their excursion ‘ round earth and heaven’ (viii. 23. 6, 
and often); exactly as the expression ‘ called at morn and eve ’ (x. 89. 1; 
40. 4, etc.) represents only a part of the three-fold calling (morn, noon, 
and night, v. 76. 8), ‘ the sky, the mountain, and the waters ’ are these 
three places (v. 76. 4). But above all they come always in union 
together (dJcasmin ydge samdni vii. 67. 8). 

On the basis of this simple juxtaposition of actual verses we are 
constrained to think that Oldenberg’s facile view is not in accordance 
with the extant texts. For we demand at least a little proof of the one 
star, a little evidence of the evening star. But what proof is offered ? 
None other, besides what we have mentioned, save the ‘ parallel ’ of 
Mitra Varupa as sun and moon, where Varupa is not proved to be 
moon, and a further comparison of the AQvins’ intercourse with Surya 
as the equivalent of a Lithuanian folk-song, which must itself, in order 
to fit into Oldenherg’s interpretation of the AQvins, be ‘ interpreted ’ in 
a novel Oldenbergian way ! 

Eudra : But the best, and worst, example of Oldenberg’s method is 
found in his treatment of Eudra. The hymns in Eudra’s honor 
are very few. It is impossible that any one writing about them should 
overlook any significant statement. One of these statements is as 
plain as it is conclusive, vii. 46. 3 : ' May thy lightning which, hurled 
down from the sky, passes along the earth, avoid us.’ Now what has 
Oldenberg to say about this celestial lightning-hurler, who is (ii. 33. 1) 
the father of the rain-bejeweled (v. 67. 4) storm-gods, the Maruts? 

“ Eudra is wont to be considered a tempest-god. He cannot at any 
rate have this meaning in the consciousness of the Yedic poets. The 
hymns to the Maruts show how in the Yeda the tempestuous rush 
of the wind is described : the lightnings flash, the rain pours down, 
[etc.] Nothing of this sort is found in the Rudra hymns.” Eudra 
in ii. 33. 3 is the god who “holds the vdjra in his arms,” and this 
vdjra can be no other than the didyiit ‘ gleaming bolt ’ (literally ‘ light- 
ning’) of vii. 46. 3, regarded also as an arrow of his bow (ii. 33. 10). 
And what should the leader of the rain-giving Maruts do ? He does not 
pour the rain ; he hurls the lightning. But when it is said (v. 58. 7) : 

‘ the sons of Eudra make rain of their sweat,’ is not Rudra implicated, 
at least as an ethereal or atmospheric god ? But, to pass this point and 
return to the verse : (Rudra’s) * lightning hurled from the sky passes ■ 
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along the earth.’ How does Oldenberg, who interprets Eudra as an Old 
Man of the Mountains without any celestial attributes, explain, this ? 
He does not even allude to it ! He wanders off to Brahmanas and 
Sutras to explain the ‘ mountain-nature ’ and the medicines of this 
lightning-god of the sky, and to interpret his bolt as wind (pp. 217 ff.), 
till, after one page devoted to Eudra in the Eig-Veda, and six to the 
later Eudra,, he comes to this result: “ We have before us here, I think, 
a relation of those European types whose nature Mannhardt has devel- 
oped in so masterly a way, Fauni and Silvani, wood-men, wild people. 
From the desert, from mountain and wood come the sickness-spirits or 
darts of sickness to human abodes. These are the hosts or the shafts 
of Eudra, who dwells in the mountains.” 

We are far from denying the possibility of such an origin for much 
in [^udra’s later nature, for Eudra in the later age is (^iva, the folk-god. 
But where there are but four hymns to Eudra in the Eig-Veda, and one 
of Mem (vii. 46) represents him as a celestial god, not even mentioning 
m(ountains ; another praises him as ‘bright as the sun, shining as gold,’ 
a^so without an allusion to mountains (i. 48 ; 5, like sun and gold) ; a 
t]Eiird calls him ‘the boar of the sky’ and speaks of averting celes- 
tial wrath, also without an allusion to mountains; and the fourth calls 
him the god ‘ that bears lightning in his arms ’ (above), and speaks of 
the (jdld§a) cure that ‘carries off the celestial hurt,’ and of Eudra’ s 
storming like a wild bull, a warrior aloft upon his car (ii. 33. 7, 11), also 
without an allusion to mountains — ^in these circumstances we main- 
tain that to represent Eudra as an original Old Man of the Mountains, 
pqgtrayed in his primitive nature in later texts, and in a secondary 
nature in the Eig-Veda, is unhistorical. 
fBut Oldenberg lays much stress on the ‘ medicines ’ ? This, however, 
•oves nothing to the purpose, for to theVedic seers the waters ai'e 
Medicines. Because Eudra as a Marut-leader is a water-causing god, 
erefore he is medicinally potent. What idea is connected with the 
';ord for medicine in the Eig-Veda? Compare i. 23. 20 “all medicines 
re in the waters” {apsic antdr vigvdni bhe§ajd). In i. 89. 4, Wind, 
larth and Father Dyaus are besought for medicines, along with the 
gvins. Of which gods are used the verbs ‘ to heal with medicine ’ ? 
dth one exception only, the dewy Agvins.* Are these, therefore, 
mountain-gods as well as separated stars? If we do not err, only 
hyperbolic Soma, the waters, the A§vins, and Eudra are called ‘ physi- 
cians.’ And if the last is ‘ the best physician ’ is it not because he is 
most responsible for “ the waters which are the physicians ” (vi. 50. 7)? 
Can, in any circumstances, this, the Eik view, be calmly shoved over- 
board and the “ true interpretation ” of Eudra be one based on later 
texts, where the earthly pest-gods of the un-Ai’yan peoples have crept 
in and coalesced with the Vedic celestial ‘pest and healing’ god? 
Does not Helios in Greece send pest and is he not a saviour too ? Is it 


* In viu. 79=68, 2 (compare vlii- 72=61. 17 : x. 175. 2) Soma as priest and 
poet heals {bhisdJcti; the other verbs bJiisajy and bhisnajy are used of the Agvins). 
In vi. 74. 3 Soma and Eudra have all medicines. 
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more scientific to be less historical? Let us see how the Vedic poet 
represents sickness and healing : “ O Agni, keep off enemies, destroy 
sickness and demons, let out for us a quantity of water from the ocean 
of the sky” (x. 98. 12). For not only Eudra (Lightning) but the universal 
Agni, Fire, “sends. down rain from the sky” (ib. 10) ; and this whole 
hymn shows that tlie medicines against sickness are the rains. More- 
over, when Wind is besought to ‘ bring medicine ’ how is it done ? 

“ Wind blow medicine hither, blow away huit, for thou hast all medi- 
cines, and goest as the messenger of the gods . . . and may the gods 
bring help hither and the hosts of Maruts” (x. 187. 8, 5), for “the 
waters are curative, the waters drive away sickness, the water.s cure 
everything, may they bring thee cure” (ib. 6). And that this is the 
regular view of the Vedic seers shows another passage : “May w^ be 
with you, 0 Maruts, when the water streams down health and medi- 
cine” (v. 63. 14). In viii. 20. 25 medicine is in the Indus, in the Asikul, 
in the seas, aiid pdrvate^i, which, considering the j)receding verse, 

“ Maruts, bring us to your Marut-medicino,” must be rather cloud than 
hill, and here the “Maruts, sons of Eudra,” also bring cure (ib. 17. 20). 
What says the poet directly? “From the sky come the medicines” 
(x. 59, 9, divdg caranti bhe§ajd). And it is only as dew-gods that the 
AQvins are physicians in the eyes of the Vedic poets : “ When ye two 
mount your oar ye wet our realm with sweet ghee—je heal with your 
medicines” (i. 157. 2, 6). In a word, Eudra as lightning and medieme 
god remains a thunder-storm god in strict accordance with the dogmas 
of the Vedic poets. One may indulge in any speculation as to his prs- 
Vedic nature without affecting the Eig-Vedic conception of him ; aid 
one may interpret the later Qarva-Bhava-giva mixture as one choosd, 
but the Vedic Eudra is not this conglomerate. 

Having thus obtained the bey to Oldenberg’s method, we are in 
position to understand the meaning of the interrogation in regard ti' 
Varupa. “Is he not a god quite different to the ritualistic gods, amf 
consequently ought we not to condemn him as an alien, because h^ 
does not fit into our conception of the lUg-Veda?” This is what | 
intended. In answer we say : “Well, yes, Varu:na m some hymns ^ 
not like the ritualistic gods, and Xenophanes’ God is not like the god 
of Aristophanes ; but that is nq^i-eason for supposing that Xenophanei 

borrowed from the Akkadiai | 

Varupa has been more misrepresented than any god of the Eig-Veda«( 
There are at least three Varupas, all distinct variations under the sam^^ 
name. The last of these is the pantheistic Varuna of the Atharva, whe^ 
is quite other than the quasi-monotheistic god of the Elk. | 

The Eig-Veda contains two hymns to Varupa that are of exaltedj| 
almost monotheistic color. Other Varupa hymns represent him as 
water-god chiefly, and do not give him a very lofty position, “He 
upsets a water-keg and makes heaven, air and earth stream with raii^ 
The king of creation wets the ground . . . or “ Varuna lets th^ 
streams flow ’’—such traits he shares with Parjanya, and in most of th^ 
hymns to him he does just what Eudra does in another fashion, send^ 
rain which heals from hurts (sin), though the rainy side is vigorous^ 
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suppressed by some admirers. There is quite enough of it, however, in 
the Rig-Veda to show that Varana is like the other gods, and to nullify 
the force of the appeal that is meant to oust him. Varuna rises to a 
great height, but he still drips water wherever he goes, and there is no 
reason for making the Semites or the Akkadians responsible for him. 

One last specimen of unhistorical interpretation may be given. In a 
burial-hymn of the Rig-Veda the dead man is addressed thus : “Enter 
now into Mother Earth, the earth wide and kindly. May she, a maid 
soft as wool, guard thee from Destruction's lap Nirfti (‘going out,’ like 
Nirvdij.a, ‘ blowing out ’). Open, O Eartlr, harm him not, be easy of 
access, easy of approach to this man. As a mother (covers) her son 
with the hem of her garment, so enfold him (open for him), 0 Earth.” 
Then the pillars and pi'ops of the grave are mentioned, and a clod of 
earth is cast down by the speaker of the hymn. The later hymns to 
the Manes (shown to be late by their content) have already knowledge 
of cremation as well as burial ; and in the later ritual-ago cremation is 
the only rite for adults. Now Oldenberg must needs equate the Rig- 
Veda with the ritual, and on beginning his description of the Vedio 
funeral, he says (p. 570): “Cremation was the customary form of 
funeral though not the universal one ” ! In regard to the so clear 
allusion to burial given in the verses above he adds : “ It can just as 
well refer to cremation” (p. 571). It certainly can be forced to refer to 
cremation, and that is what the later ritualists did with it in arranging 
the ritual (Roth, Z.D.M.G. viii. 467), but it seems a pity to adopt nowa- 
days their point of view. 

We trust that the exception which we have taken to Oldenberg’s 
method, as exhibited in these instances, will not be accepted as a 
general depreciation of the clever and learned work in which that 
method is implicitly manifested. Especially in the latter part the book 
is one of great value, fruitful in reasonable suggestions and com- 
prehensive in its elucidation of the cult. Here there is by no means so 
much to stickle at as in the first part, which aims at presenting the 
Vedic religion as a whole, without due historical distinction between 
the Brahmanic age and belief as these are known in extant literature 
and the age and belief of the Rig-Veda. For it is one thing to say that 
the Rig-Veda is the product of a Brahmanic age (to that we should 
agree with some reservations), and another to say that this Brahmanic 
age is the Brahmanic age of extant Brahmanas. The extant Brah- 
manas, and even the Atharva-Veda, represent a period so removed 
from that of the Rig-Veda that the god who in the Rig-Veda is not yet 
developed as cltief god is in the Brahmanas and Atharvan already an 
antiquated figure-head with whotn other newer ritualistic gods are 
identified to ensure their respectability. 

But, although the cult-part of Oldenberg’s Religion des Veda (the 
radical errot lurks even in the title, for there is no one religion of the 
Veda) is free from the grosser confusion of Brahmanic and Vedic views, 
to which we have called attention, there are yet several points even 
here which seem to demand a word of tentative ciitioism. For in- 
stance, we are not sure that Oldenberg is wrong and that we are right 
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in this regard, but to us it seems as if too much stress had been laid 
upon totemism. On page 86, our learned author, who is perhaps too 
well read in modern anthropology, seems to give the absolute dictum 
that animal names of persons and clans imply totemism. This is no 
longer a new theory. On the contrary, taken in so universal an appli- 
cation it is a theory already on the wane, and it seems to us injudi- 
cious to apply it at random to the Rig-Veda. As a means of explana- 
tion it requires great circumspection, as is evinced by the practice of 
the American Indians, among whom it is a well-known fact that animal 
names not of toteinistic origin are given, although many of the tribes 
do have totem-names. For example, in the Rig-Veda, Cucumber and 
Tortoise certainly appear to indicate totemism. But when we hear that 
Mr. Cucumber was so called because of his numerous family we must 
remain in doubt whether this was not the real reason. Such family 
events are apt to receive the mocking admiration of contemporaries. 
Again, Mr. Tortoise is the son of Grtsamada, a name smacking strongly 
of the sacrifice, a thoroughly priestly name, and it is not his ancestor 
but his son who is called Tortoise, very likely because he was slow. 
The descendants of this son will be called ‘ sons of the tortoise,’ but 
there is no proof of totemism ; on the contrary, there is here direct 
evidence that totemistic appearance may be found without totemism. 
We can scarcely believe that Gytsamada’s ritualistically educated son 
ever worshipped the tortoise. 

Clearly enough, it is in the later literature that one is brought into 
closest rapport with the anthropological data of other peoples. This is 
due to the fact that the more the Hindus penetrated into India the 
more they absorbed the cult of the un-Aryan nations, and it is from 
these rather than from the refined priestliness of the Rig-Vedic Aryans 
that one may get parallels to the conceptions of Cis-Indic barbarians. 
All the more reason is there for not confounding Rig-Veda and Brah- 
ma]aas. A rough-and-ready jumbling of Rik and Sutra will not, as it 
seems to us, be productive of any definitive results. Thus, to interpret 
(p. 828) the sacrifice as “ big medicine” (to use the corresponding phrase 
of the American. Indians), is in our opinion as unwise and as opposed 
to the notions of the Rig-V eda as it is wise and legitimate in the pre- 
sentation of Brahmanic theosophy. 

The modem character of Oldenberg’s work (we refer to the first part) 
will make it popular with anthropologists, and we may expect to hear 
it cited for a long time as authority for anti-solar mythologists. The 
more we study primitive religion, however, the more we are likely to 
learn that religion is not all from one seed, and that solar deities after 
aU have existed and do exist. To convert the Vedic gods into giants 
and dwarfs, or cast them out of India because they refuse either to 
conform to the anthropological model or to adapt themselves to the 
Procrustean bed of the later ritual is equally unhistorical. It would 
be more conducive to a true view to go through the history of each 
god, pointing out how and where the striking differences arise, which 
may be seen in the earlier and later conceptions of his character. 
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2. The Sanskrit Root manth-, math- in Avestan ; by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York. 

The Sanskrit root manth- math- ‘to shake, agitate, cause concussion, 
crush, bruise,’ has apparently heretofore not been quotable in the 
Avesta ; its existence in Avestan, however, may now be shown from 
one of the fragments in the Farhang Zand-Pahlavi, p. 7, 11. 6-10 (Hosh- 
enji and Haug, Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, pp. 7 and 48 ; Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, traduction hi. p. 14). The passage, though corrupt in 
its syntax, apparently alludes to certain penalties Incurred by acts of 
assault and battery, or in consequence of injuries carelessly inflicted 
upon a corpse in moving it from the kata or receiving vault to the 
Tower of Silence. The latter suggestion is Geldner’s, after Dastur 
Hoshenji. The text runs 

narS vaghdhanem , 
astern aevo mastravandm 
vispaca yd mastraghndm am&sta 
hvard-cithandm aelie anye cikayato. 

With due allowance for the wretched syntax, amo and the uncertain 
aU&e, this may be rendered : 

‘ (As for) the head of a man — 

Whosoever has crushed a single bone of the skull. 

And he that has Crushed all (the bones) of the skull. 

Shall pay (du.) the penalty of a wound as the others.’ 

Such at least is the sense one may gather from the Pahlavi version 
m vanaskdr vaghtdn gdbrd hard sumbend . . ast aevak mastarg . . . zag 
hamdl zanisnh mun mastarg dar suft ‘ if a sinner crush the head of a 
man— a single bone — every blow which pierces the skull.’ Compare 
also Darmesteter loc. cit. 

Even though the sentence-structure be faulty, the general meaning 
is plain, and the verb amdsta in the third line of the Avestan fragment 
contains the looked-for root. The form is an aorist mid. 3 sg., either 
root-aorist a-mdth-ta, or s-aorist a-mdth-s-ta, of. Skt. didhsta ( ytan ‘ to 
stretch,’) and mdhsta, Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 882 a. For the 
Avestan phonetic laws that come into consideration see Bartholomae, 
Handbueh d. alteran. Dialekte, 148 c, and Jackson, Avesta Grammar, 
L, 151, 46. 

The newly-found Avestan root which here describes the injuring or 
crushing of the head is employed quite similarly in Sanskrit with 
regard to the demon Narauci slain by Indra ; EV. v. 30. 8 giro ddsdsya 
ndmueer mathdydn and EV. vi. 20. 6 prd gyend nd madirdm angkm as- 
mdi giro ddsdsya ndmueer mathdydn. Cf. also AV. vii. 50. 6, of a wolf 
shaking a sheep : dvim vrko ydthd mdthat. 
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3. Two Problems in Sanskrit Grammar ; by Professor Maurice 
Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

1. On the instrumentals in na from stems in man {mahind, varityd, 
pratMnd, bhund, etc.). 

This problem has been discussed very frequently, the previous treat- 
ments being recorded by Professor Collitz, Bez^enberger^s Beitraege, 
xviii. 231 ff. There is no occasion for reviewing these here, since the 
present essay approaches the subject from a point of view radically 
different from that of the preceding attempts. 

We start from mahind, by far the most common of these words : it 
occurs 85 times'^in the Rig-Veda. All the occurrences are restricted to 
two metrical types. First, in octosyllabic padas the word occupies the 
fourth, fifth and sixth syllables. There are four cases of this kind, iii. 
59. 1 ; viii. 12. 28 ; 68. 3 ; x. 119. 8, e. g., iii. 69. 7 : dbhi yd mahind divam. 

Secondly, in the other 31 cases' (for which see Grassmann) the word 
follows immediately upon the caesura of a tri§tubh-jagati-pada, no 
matter whether the caesura is after the fourth or fifth syllable. The 
following examples may illustrate the situation : 

i. 178. 6 : prd ydd itthd i mahind nfbhyo dsM (trig^ubh). 

ii. 17. 2 : Qlrsdni dyddi \ mahind prdty amuhcata (jagati). 

iii. 6. 3 : divdg cit ague | mahind pTthivydJi (trig^ubh). 
vi. 68. 9 ; aydni yd urvt [ mahind rndhiiyratalj, (jagati).* * * § 

Both positions are, metrically speaking, critical. The second half of 
octosyllabic padas is regularly iambic (see Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des 
Big-Veda, p. 8) ; the caesura in trigtubh- jagati padas is regularly fol- 
lowed by an anapaest (— — ) (ibid. p. 66). It is evident at once that 

the regular instrumental mahimnd, a bacchius (-■' ), could not, 

without violating the two general metrical laws, stand in these positions,, 
and yet the facts show that there was a marked lexical and stylistic 
need for such a word in that very position. f 
There is one other closely related word, equally unfit for these posi- 
tions in the metrical line, namely mahnd, occurring 34 times in the RV. 
This is the true metrical complement of mahind.X It occurs either at 
the end of tri§ttibh lines (7 times), where the final — — is needed, e. g., 
,RV. ii. 35, 3 : apdm ndpad asurydsya mahnd, % or before the caesura in 

* Of the three cases of mahimnd in the RV. only one holds this position, i, 69. 
7, mipvdnard \ mahimnd mpvdiksiUh ; the remaining two appear before the caesura, 
where they are free to stand (vi. 61. 13 ; x. 88. 14). 

f The AV., whose diction is less hieratic and in closer contact with popular 
speech, whose melres are far less trammelled, reads at iv. 30. 8 (var. of RV. x. 
125. 8) etdvaU \ mahimnd sdm haibhUva. 

:j; Of. e. g, RV. vii. 60. 10, ddksasya ein mahind mrlatd nah, with iii. 62. 17, 
mahnd ddksasya rOjathah. Of also RV. v. 87. 2“, prd ySjatd \ mahind y'e ca nd 
svaydon, with the fourth pada of the same stanza, mahnd tad esam ddhrstaso nd 
'd/rayah. 

§ The remaining passages of this sort are: RV. i. 174. 4; ii. 28. 1; vi. 66. 6 ; 
viii. 100. 4; x. 55. 7; 89. 1. 
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all of the remaining cases, except four (ii. 3. 2 ; iv. 2. 1 ; vi. 21. 2; x. 6. 
7). It is unnecessary for our purpose here to define the relations of the 
spondaic mahna to the types prevalent in the divisions before the caesura, 
since these are liberal enough to accommodate any group of two sylla- 
bles no matter what their quantity may be (see Oldenberg’s tables, ibid, 
pp. 14, 49 fif.). 

Now the form mahnd is an isolated instrumental,* and we may at 
once permit oui’selves to be struck with the peculiar fact that the 
‘dropping’ of the m in mahimnd is also a matter which concerns the 
instrumental only. I assume that mahind is a contaminated (blend) 
form of mahnd and mahimnd, instigated, or elevated to a position of 
prominence, by the obvious metrical and stylistic conveniences briefly 
sketched above. 

The word mahind means ‘with greatness.’ The former considera- 
tions of the problem have failed to take note of the semantic character 
of the remaining words that ax-e involved in the discussion : varirtd 
means, ‘with extent’; prathind, ‘with extent’, and hhund, again, 
‘with greatness’. These are so obviously congenexicf with mahind as 
to suggest at once that they were patterned after it. This is shown 
strikingly by TS. iv. 7. 2. 1 = MS. ii. 11. 2 ='VS. xviii. 4, where three of 
these four nouns succeed each other in a litui'gical formula, and that, 
too, not in their instrumental form, but in the nominative singular, 
eliminating thus the suspicion that the peculiar form of the instru- 
mental is the cause of their appearance in company. The passage 
reads, mahimd ca me varimd ca me prathimd ca me .. . yajMna 
halpantdm ‘may greatness, and scope, and breadth . . . form them- 
selves for me with the sacrifice.’. 

The only remaining form, prend, seems in every way out of agree- 
ment. The form occurs twice, and is taken as an instrumental from 
premdn ‘ love.’ It is permitted, of course, to assume that by this time 
instrumentals in nd from stems in mdn had asserted themselves unto 
freedom and independent initiative. But the meaning of the word is 
not at all certain, though Sayana at RY. x. 71. 1 explains it as equal to 
premnd ‘ with Vedic loss of m' (maharalopag chdndasab). 

We may finally note as a curiosum that the form draghmd, RV. x. 
70. 4, which is usually discussed in this connection as an instrumental 
from drdghmdn (Sayapa, draghimnd) is again lexically congeneric 
(‘ with length ’) with the group in nd ; a corresponding nominative 
draghmd (MS.), drdghimd (VS.), and drdghuyd (TS.) figures in the 
liturgical formula excerpted above along with the other designations 
of extent. 


* We may perhaps assume that it.repreaenta an ancient heteroclitic declension, 
together with the stem mdhas for the casus recti. 

f See for this term and the linguistic principles involved our two essays On 
adaptation of suffiaes m congeneric classes of suhstcmtives, Am. Jown, Phil, xii. 
1 ff., and On the so-called root-determmaUms in the Indo-Ewopem languages, 
Indogermanisohe Forschmgen, iv. 66 fi. 
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%. Oil the relation of the vowel-groups ur and uv to Ir and ir in Sanskrit. 

De Saussure’s theory of dissyllabic roots {Mhnoire sur le sysUnie 
des voyelles, pp. 289 ff.) has yielded the result that the San- 
skrit vowel-groups Ir (before consonants) and tr (before vowels) are now 
generally, though not universally, regarded as the reduced, low-tone, 
forms, (I. E. r) corresponding to SK. drl (I. E. irs*). Thus the root- 
forms Ur in Ur-tvd, and Ur in tir-dti are regarded as weak form of the 
dissyllabic root tori in tari-tum, precisely as kf in ki'-tvd is the weak 
form of kar in kdr-tum. De Saussure, ibid. p. 244, has also hinted at 
the correct explanation of the gi-oups Hr and ur, and it is the object of 
these lines to present the subject in clearer outline, and to illustrate it 
by additional materials. 

First of all we must eliminate one source of the groups Hr and ur. 
The groups Ir and ir never occur after labials when they represent 
I. E. r : only €ir and ur are found. Thus the desiderative which has 

O 

for some reason generalized the long reduced vowels f, u, Ir, and Hr 
never exhibits %r after a labial. A root beginning with a non-labial 
may exhibit either Ir or Hr {tiUr§aU and idtHrsatt), a root beginning 
with a labial can have only ur, not Ir (bubhur^ati from bhf ‘ carry’); 
of. Joh. Schmidt, Vocalismus, ii. 229. The forms ur and ur, in roots 
beginning with labials are, therefore, otiose as far as their labial color- 
ing is concerned ; they may be = Ir and ir, labialized by the initial con- 
sonant. On the other hand, the presence of the labial initial may be 
fortuitous, and the labial color of ur and icr may be organic, just as in 
roots that do not show the labial : each case must be judged by itself. 
Aside from labializing influences the Sk. groups ur and ur are the 
reduced vowel-forms (I. E. ff), occurring respectively before conso- 
nants and vowels, of the strong forms Sk. d7'u (I. E. 6rH,). This may be 
stated in the following proportion : 

ur and ur : drH = ir and ir : dri,\ 

^ Perhaps also trl ; see the author in Zeitschrift der deutsclien morgmMndischen 
•€fesdlschaft, xlviii, p. 678. 

f One may suppose that this lingual vowel was accompanied by some rounding 
of the lips even in proethnic times. 

j: There is a .marked difEorence between the strong types dra and drl The 
former occurs before vowels in the fom drv ; the type dri never occurs before 
vowels in the form dry; instead the monosyllabic ar appears. Thus the Avestan 
stem ta'^ro-aya by the side of SK. taru-te, but there is no tary- anywhere to 
match tan-Um, tan-ta/r, etc. The varying quantity of the u of drU is interest- 
ing, because it shows that the long t of ar% is not of an origin radically differ- 
ent from that of the I of art, and is not the root-determinative l (I. E. l) which 
has crowded out I (I. E a). Thus in reference to Brugmann, Qrundriss ii, pp. 
896, 931 ; cf. our remarks Z.D.ltf.G. xlviii, 678. Prom what source, or what style 
of root-determinative can tdrd-sas (by the side of tdni-sa), mru-tdr and vdratha, 
jdrUtha, etc., have derived their it f TTnleas we assume purely metrical lengthen- 
ing we are compehed to acknowledge both arS and art as I, E. types, er^ and er?". 
This is, of course equally true of anl {~1. E. ang), etc. 
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The history of these vocalic relations may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing list ; 

1. tdru-,tarv-: tur, tur ‘pass.’ 

The base taru occurs in the verbal forms, Vedic taru4e, taru-^ema, 
idru-sante. This is the anteoonsonantal forra. The antevocalic form 
is tarv- in Avestan ta'^rvaya ‘ overcome ’ (e.g. ta'^rv-ayeni, Yasht xiv.4). 
Nominal forms are numerous : tdru-s, tdru-^a, taru-tar, tdru-tra, per- 
haps also, tdru-,tdru~na and tdru-sas. Further, tsdru-, if the root tsar 
is a contamination of tar and sar, as I have assumed (Indogermanisehe 
Forschungen, iv. 72).* The reduced forms, ante-consonantal vigva- t^r{?), 
su-pra-tur{§), tur-td, tur~nd, vigvd-tUr-ti, -ttr-ya, M-tur-^ati, t^r-y,i; 
ante-vocalic tur-dii, tur-dte, tdr-tur-dna, (ap-) tiir-am, tiir-a, turd-y,a, 
tur-i, td-Uir-i, tar-tur-a. 

Cf. the dissyllabic base in f; -tarl-tar, tarl-sdni, taH-tum with the 
reduced forms, anteoonsonantal tlr-y,d, tlr-tvS,, ti-tlr-^a, and ante- 
vocalic tir-dti, ti-tir-us, -tir-am, -tlr-e, etc. The materials, of them- 
selves, yield the proportion : 

tarU {tarv) : Mr, tur — tart: tlr, Mr, 

2. jdr^, jarv : Jur, jur ‘ waste, grow old.’ 

The Big-Veda has jdrutJia ‘ waste as the name of a personified force, 
destroyed by Agni (cf. his epithet a-jird ‘ not wasting away’f) ; see EV. 
vii. i. 7 ; 9. 6 ; X. 80. 8. The antevocalic strong form appears in Avestan 
xa^'V-a ‘ old age’; cf. zrv-an ‘ time’.^ The anteconsonantal weak form 
in j-Ar-yati, jur-nd, jur-nl, and amd-jtr{§) ‘ aging at home’. The ante- 
vocalic weak form in jur-dti, Jd-gur-i, a-jur-am. Of. with this jari- 
mdn : jtr-y,d. The weak antevocalic form perhaps in a-jir-d (see above). 
Again we may state the proportion : 

jdru : jur, jur =jart : jlr, jir. 

3. gdru, garv: gur ‘ crush’. 

The strong anteconsonantal gdrit-a ‘missile’; antevocalic garv-d, 
Avestan sa'^rv-a ‘god of destruction’. The weak anteconsonantal 
form gur-td (EV. i. 174. 6) ‘ slain’. Of. on the other hand the infinitive 
gdrl~tos with gtr-tid and glr-td. 

4. caru, carv: eHr ‘grind’. 

This root presents the relation very clearly. Anteconsonantal strong 
carii-8 ‘ porridge ’ ; antevocalic carv-ayati ‘ grind, chew’. The 

* Of. reph-aKerac ’ voael, (j>9lvei. Tepi-ffnero • hrsipero (Eesych). 

•f The word is ordinarily, but doubtfully, compared with Lat. agilis ‘ agile and 
derived from the root aj ‘ drive 

X Of also G-reek ypav-s (Itfic), (Ionic), yprjt-s (poetic), as evidence of u 
in the second syllable. 
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weak form in cur-'ij.a ‘ground, flour’. Tire congeneric root bharv, ia 
bharv-ati ‘chew’, Avestan as-bo'^rv-a ‘eating much’, is in someway 
related to this root, but no weak forms of the root occur.* 

5. karu, karv : kur, kur ‘ make ’. 

The strong forma of the verb harb-mi are built upon a base karb- 
which is in direct relation to karii in karii-iia ‘ deed ’. The antevocalic 
strong form in kdrv-ara ‘deed’. The weak anteconsonantal form in 
turi-kur-ml, -kur-min ‘acting mightily’; the antevocalic perhaps in 
kuru ‘ make thou’.f Vedio kx-n-b-mi, kf-n~u-U also point to a dissylla- 
bic base ending in u. 

6. paru, parv : pur, pur ‘ fill 

Whitney in his Roots of the Sanskrit Language, p. 100, treats under 
root 1 pf the words pdru-s and pdrv-an ‘knot, joint’ (of. pdruata^ 
Avestan ‘mountain’). This etymology is none too certain, 

because Greek mipap mlpaTos (peru-n-tos), and aTrelpovj: exhibit European 
r and the root for ‘ fill’ has I. E. 1. These words doubtless represent an 
I. E. base But we have I. E. pblu in Gothic filu which is related, 

along with its strong base filau (genitive filau-s) to 8k. puru, Greek 
TToAti, as Sk. karu {karv) with its strengthened base karo is to kuru. 
Avestan po'^ru, Achemenidan paruv may also be referred to I. E. pelu 
(Goth. Jilu).% The weak anteconsonantal base in pur-dhi, pur-i}.d, pur- 
td, etc. ; the weak antevocalic base in d-pu-pur-am, pd-pur~i, infinitive 
-pur-as, etc. But we must not fail to note that the dissyllabic base 
with ordinary sh’va in pdrl-man may have a share in these weak forms, 
since the labial initial seems to prevent the occurrence of the weak 
stems *plr, *pir. 

7. varu (I. E. uerU) : Hr, ur ‘ cover, protect 

The strong stem in udril-far ‘protector’, vdru-tha ‘protection’, and 
perhaps uctrM-na ‘covering sky’.|| Further in Avestan ‘broad’, 

i. e. Aryan vdru (of. vohu — Sk. vasu). The form is very interesting in 
the light of the present discussion, since it manifests the same relation 

* There seems to he a vein of lexical adaptation in the u of the second syllable 
in the direction of the meaning ‘destroy’. See all the preceding numbers, and cf. 
our article On the root-determinatives, in Indog ermanische Ibrschmgen, iv. 66 ff. 

f I do not divide Jm'-u, because the form is an especial weak manifestation of 
karu. Perhaps originally barytone kdru: oxytone kwd : low tone hUr. We shall 
meet with this type again below. 

j; Of. also parw-# ‘in the past year’, md parut-tna ‘pertaining to the past year’. 
The forms are reported by 'the grammarians, and are as yet not quotable. They 
are, however, not to be questioned, because of irhpvn (nipvcn) ‘ a year ago 
, § Of. our explanation of Avestan vo'^^ru in the next number. 

j Greek ¥ipv-adai ‘protect’, ¥ipv-pa ‘protection’ also exhibit the strong atom. 
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between itself (I. E. vAru) and Sk. uru, as between Gothic fllu, and per- 
haps also Avestan po’^ni (1. E. p&lu), and Sk. purio, Greek toU. The 
weak anteconsonantal stem in ur-nbti ‘cover’, ur-vd ‘reservoir’; the 
weak antevocalic form, perhaps in idr-as ‘ breast ’. The type urd: vdru— 
Jcuru: Tcaru=puru; paru (Goth, filu), etc. The dissyllabic types with, 
sh’va, varlman, varltum, etc. , suggest the same caution as in the preced- 
ing group, because of the initial labial. 

8. varu (I. E. uelu ) : ur, ur ‘ surround, turn 
An apparently kindi'ed I. E. root-word uelu in the sense of ‘ surround, 
cover, turn ’ is bound up with Sk. varu, because tlie latter fails to dif- 
ferentiate r and 1. Latin volv~o, Goth, valv-jan ‘roll’; Greek in 
iXi-adr/v (II. xxiii. 393), elv-a8eic (Od. ix. 433) ‘roll, compress’, ITiv-rpov 
* cover’. It is obviously impossible to decide in each particular case of 
Sk. varu whether it represents I. e. ueru or %ielu. So e. g. ur-v,oti may 
be from either. But the anteconsonantal weak form ur in 'Ar-i^a ‘ wool ’ 
belongs to y,elu, as is attested by the European words for ‘wool’; the. 
antevocalic weak type maybe assumed in ur-ana ‘ram’, and further 
itlba (idva), Lat. vulv-a shows a base ulu- on a level with Jcuru, pur& 
.and urii (cf. also guru). 


9. dharu : dhur, dhur ‘ hold.’ 

The strong type in dhark-na ‘holding’; the weak ante-consonantal 
type in dTiur-§u, loc. plur. of dhur ‘ wagon-pole,’ the ante- vocalic type 
in acc. sing, dhitr-am. 

In addition to the types that show the presence of u treated above 
under tdru, namely tdvd (tarv), tur, and tur, there are other types which, 
have in some way arisen as modifications of the same original dis- 
syllabic base. They are turv in Mrv-ati ‘ overcome ’ and tvar ‘hasten.’ 
Similarly ywru ‘ consume ’ and jvar (jval) ‘burn.’ Now there is a root 
in the sense of ‘ injure ’ which correspondingly exhibits the following 
types ; dhurv in dh'Arv-ati, dhvar in dhvdr-ati, by the side of dhUr irr 
dhur-ta ‘robber,’ and dhur-d ‘forcibly,’ x. 6. 2. 12 (quoted also by; 
Whitney, Boots, etc., p. 87. top, from the MS.). These forms combined 
point forcibly to a dissyllabic mother-base dharu. We may best realize 
this by the following proportion : 


■taru (tarv) : tur, tur : turv : tvar=Jar4 (jarv) : jur, jur : Jurv : jvar=x: 
dhur, dhur ; dhurv : dhvar. 

Here x is dharu, and we are thus led to a real etymon for the last series: 
dhur, etc. must have meant originally ‘ to hold by force.’ The etymol- 
ogist should, moreover, not fail to take note of the congeneric mean- 
ing of turv, jurv, and dhurv ; the grammarian may well be appalled by 
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the protean variety of these types, and the apparently hopeless task of 
coordinating them.* 


10. (saru): sur ‘moYel 

The perf. pass, partic. a-stlr-ta ‘untrodden, remote’ occurs in this 
indubitable meaning at AV. x. 3. 9 ; of. sAr-ta and a-stir-ta, EV. x. 83. 4, 
and Panini viii. 3. 61 {sur-ta = sr-ta). Further sur-mi ‘water-pipe’; 
8ur-myd ‘ located in canals.’ The dissyllabic stem sdru is wanting {sari 
in sdri-man), but the root sru ‘ flow ’ is so evidently a modification of 
I. E. siint (of. dhru-ti, type 7 in the foot-note, above), as to justify us in 
speaking of sUr-ta as a participle from the root *saru. The parallel root 
Qru is equally an early development of I. E. Mlu; the full root is appar- 
ent in «eAey-6) ‘ to make hear, to order,’ which seems to stand on the 
same morphological plane with Sk. kard, except that it appears in a 
thematic form (cf. ravh-u ; Sk. tanu~ti). 

11. maru : mur, mur ‘die.’ 

Nothing is coercive in this number. The perf. pass, partic. mur-ria 
‘ crushed ’ goes with the secondary root mrn, but its long vowel points 
to a dissyllabic strong stem. The antevocalic weak type in mur-lya. . 
Weber, Indische Studien iv. 398, and "Whitney, Roots, etc., p. 34, derive 
maru ‘desert’ from the root mf ‘die,’ and this may represent the 
strong dissyllabic type. The secondary root mur-ch ‘ thicken ’ which 
forms a participle mur-td and the abstract mtr-ti ‘ form ’ may possibly 
claim a place in this company, but its etymological relations are com- 
plicated and obscure. 

The weak stems gur, gur ‘ greet ’ in gur-td, gur-dte, etc. are wanting 
in any kind of a strong stem, directly connected with them.f Similarly 
the root huj* ‘ be crooked’ exhibits the forms Ju-hur-thds, ju-hur-antaf, 
hvdr-ate and hru-ti which suggest forcibly the proportion : 

dhur-td : dhur-&:dhvdr-aU : dhra-U — ju-hur-thds : ju-hur-anta : 
hvdr-ate: hru-ti. 

This points to an original type *haru (see No. 9, and the note there). 
Deficient in strong correlative types are also jdr-gur-d7ia and jal-gul-as:^ 
root pr ‘swallow’; hhur-dntu, hhur-^i, and hhurv-dni (type xurv-, as in 
turv-dn, ulv-d) : root bhur ‘ quiver’; cf. Lat. ferv-eo. It is of interest to- 

*^6 may profitably resume here all the basic forms which seem to be- 
descended from dissyllabic ajarO, x being the varying initial consonant: 1. xarU 
(ta/ru-te, tora-sas, etc.). 2. xaro {ta’^rv-aya, m^rr-a, garv-d, etc.). 3. xur {tur-td, 
etc.). 4. Q 7 u,r {tur-dti, etc.). 6. xuru Qouru, fwrd, etc.). 6. xjwro- {ulv-a, turv-dn, 
etc.). 7. xru (erv-an, dhru-U ‘injury,’ etc.). 8, xruv {dhruv-d ‘firm).’ 9. xUrv 
{dh^-aU, j'trv-aU, f&rv-ati}. 1 0. xvar {jvdr-ati, ivdr-ati, tvdr-ati, dhvdr-ati). I 
am tempted to pervert: ‘he who roads may run.’ — Avestan zrv-an may belong- 
rather to type 8 {=:zruv-an). than to type 7. 

f Of. perhaps Gr. yjjpii-o} ‘sing’ in relation to jari-tdr ‘singer,’ g’lr-lMs ‘with 

songs.’ 
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glance over the list under the suffix vdni Whitney, S7c, (?r.® §1170''. 
Seven examples are given, but five of them are turv-dM, hhurv-dni, 
da-dhr?v-dni {dpaah-s, tu-turv-dni, and ju-gurv-dni. Nomi- 

nal suffixes beginning with v mahes a very feeble showing in the light 
of the theory of dissyllabic types in u. Of. also daghv-an : dagh-n-u- 
ydt ; prusv-a : pru§-n-u-te ; tdkv-an ; tdku, etc. Conversely there need 
be little doubt that the dissyllabic strong stem aru in drv~ant, drv-an, 
and Avestan a'^rv-a is a type on the same morphological plane with the 
preceding, though the weak forms ur, ur do not happen to occur. The 
stem aru: Y~V'-b-ti=stem Jcaru: kf-n-6~ti= atem ^dhar^u {Opaa{)-gi=MhT^id): 
dh'f§-n-6-H, etc. 

When the group Ur is followed by a consonant the morphological 
antecedents of the types are generally wanting. Thus murdhan (cf . Av. 
Tea-mereda), bhurja, sphArg-ati, kurd-ati (giird; see J.A.O.S. xi., p. 
cxlvii), Urj, urdhvd, etc. 

The solitary form spurdhdn from spj’dh (cf. Avestan 6th class atem 
spereda-) shows a labial before ur, as do several other of these, and is 
therefore of doubtful value. If we compare cuda ‘ crest ’ with K6pv-6o-c 
‘ crested lark ’* we may assume for it the value ^cur-dd. The ablaut 
relation of cudd : K.6pv-6oQ would then be parallel to that of : Sk. 
avdp-naa. Similarly von Bradke, Kuhn's Zeitschrift xxxiv. 157, would 
explain Sk. kutd {*kul-td) ‘ without horns’ upon the basis kdlu in Lat. 
ealv-os ‘ bald ’ (of. Sk. kulv-a). 

4. Description of a Collection of Arabic, Coptic, and Garshooni 
MSS. belonging to Dr. Cyrus Adler ; by Prof. Henri Hyvernat, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

The MSS. briefly described in the following list are the property of 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, of Washington, and were purchased by him in Egypt 
in 1891. They formed a single collection and were secured from the 
widow of a Coptic priest. All of them were written in Egypt for the 
use of the Coptic Church. While none of them is of great antiquity, 
several are careful and correct specimens of chirography, and would 
hold an honorable rank in the collections of Europe. Such is, for 
instance, No. I, a Bible in Arabic from Genesis to II Chronicles inclu- 
sive, written in the year 1276 of the Coptic era or 1560 A. D,, as appears 
from an interesting note of the copyist. No. 6, containing the Acts 
and the Epistles, must be of the same date; it begins with a preface on 
the life and epistles of St. Paul and sums up the sections, chapters and 
verses, and also gives an index of quotations from the Old Testament in 
the Epistles of St. Paul, No. 16 is a very good MS., containing the 
lives of Barlaam and Josaphat ; the date was not found, but I think it 
can be ascribed to the XlVth Century. It would be worth while to 
compare it with the other copies of that famous work in the libraries 
of Europe. 

* For other noun-stems built up on the stem keru, koru, see Yani^ek Griechisch- 
Lateinisches WSrterhuch, p, 126; Vexaaon^WwzelerwPAterung, p. 222, 
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Among the Coptic MSS. may be named No. 16, containing the Gospel 
of St. Mark in the Memphitic or Bahirio dialect ; although not much 
older than theXVIth Century, it represents a good classical school from 
a palseographical point of view, and also a good recension. On the 
last folio there is an interesting cryptographical note of the copyist, 
which I translate thus : For God’s sake remember your servant Gabriel 
who wrote this second Gospel. 

The catalogue contains 24 numbers. The 24th is not Christian. It is 
the first part of the work of Ibn Chalikkan, in Arabic from I to 

I sincerely hope that the Oriental Society will not further delay in 
the compilation of a general catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. in the 
public or private libraries of America. I am very willing to do my 
share of the work, by cataloguing all the Coptic and Christian Arabic 
MSS. I have myself from 75 to 80 Oriental MSS., Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, Syriac and Armenian, and will be glad to send them to whoso- 
ever will volunteer to catalogue them. 

The following is a list of the MSS. : 

No. 1. The Bible in Arabic. Genesis to II Chronicles inclusive. Two 
volumes in one ; very good MS., neatly written and well preserved ; 
contains interesting note of the copyist on the last folio of each volume, 
especially of the second volume; original binding 11 J inches long, 8^ 
inches wide. Folios, vol. i, 162; vol. ii, 193; 22 lines on page. Date 
1276 Coptic era— 1560 A. D. 

No. 2. The Four Gospels in Arabic; complete. Pretty good MS., 
mutilated in places ; supplemented by a recent rough hand ; chapters 
marked in Coptic letters ; 4f inches long, Si' inches wide. Folios not 
numbered regularly; by count 272 ; 9 to 15 lines on a page. 1508 Coptic 
era — 1792 A. D. Date found at the end of St. Luke. 

No. 3. St. Mark in Arabic. 11-12 to X VI-14 ; inexperienced hand ; 
careless in places ; 5 inches long, 3 inches wide. Folios not numbered, 
by count 96 ; 10 lines on a page. Date not found — recent. 

No. 4. St. Luke in Arabic ; complete. Different hand-writings ; all 
of them poor and rough. 6i inches long, 4i inches wide ; 9 to 12 lines 
on a page. Folios not numbered, by count 125. Date not found— recent. 

No. 5. St. John in Arabic ; complete except last verse; hand very 
ordinary but regular ; chapters not numbered and not marked except 
last chapter ; 5 inches long^; Sf inches wide. Folios not numbered, by 
count 79 ; 9 lines on a page. Date not found— recent. 

No. 6, Epistles and Acts, in Arabic ; complete except last 5^ verses 
of Acts ; good hand, regular ; chapters not marked in text ; supple- 
mented in places at a rather early date ; front page supplemented by 
another hand at a later period. Preface on the life and epistles of St. 
Paul, together, with an index of sections, chapters, verses, and an index 
of quotations from the Old Testament in the Epistles of St. Paul ; 10 
inches long ; 7^ inches wide. Folios 181 ; 15 lines on a page ; date not 
found, about XVI Century. 

No. 7. Epistles and Acts, in Arabic ; from XXV-21 to end of Acts 
wanting ; fine broad hand ; uniform ; preface like in No. 6, but first 
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three folios wantieg ; 8J inches long, 6 inches wide. Folios 269 ; 15 
lines on a page. Date not found, about XVII Century. 

No. 8. Epistles of St. Paul in Arabic ; complete. Neat but rather 
awkward hand; chapters marked in full in text; sections in margin. In 
beginning, usual preface on the life and epistles of St. Paul, but first 
folios wanting ; at end is index of sections, chapters, etc., and also of 
quotations from the Old Testament ; 6| inches long, 4| inches wide. 
Polios 202, 16 lines on a page. Date not found ; not earlier than XVIII 
Century.* 

No. 9. Lessons from the Bible for Holy Week, in Arabic ; complete. 
Hasty hand; bound; supplemented in places at a later period; 8^ 
inches long, 6 inches wide. Folio not numbered, by count 140 ; 17 lines 
on a page. Date not found, not older than XVIII Century. Compare 
Biblioth. Nat. No. 118. 

No. 10. Portions of Psalms to be sung at morning and evening 
prayers or at Mass during the months of Thoth, Hathor, Koiak, Taubeh, 
Emshir, and on the fifth Sunday of the month when there is one — in 
Arabic, First seven months wanting. Very ordinary and unimpor- 
tant ; 6 inches long, 3|- inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 
44 ; 12 lines on a page. Date not found — quite recent. 

No. 11. Hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin and of Saints, in 
Arabic. Clear but hasty hand ; text interspersed with illustrations of 
saints ; somewhat worn ; 6^- inches long, 4i inches wide. Folios 174, 
the first three wanting ; 9 lines on a page. Date 1461 of Martyrdon 
—1745 A. D. 

No. 12. Calendar or abridged Martyrology for Coptic Church, in 
Arabic. Neat hand; complete; 6f inches long, 4i inches wide. Folios 
not numbered, by count 29; 12 lines on a page. Date not found — recent. 

No. 13. Lives of Barlaam and Josaphat, in Arabic, complete. Neat 
regular hand but not elegant. Oriental binding, good MSS., 8^ inches 
long, 6| inches wide. Folios 269 ; last three added at later period ; 14 
lines on a page. Date not found, XV Century or older. 

No. 14. Portions of the Bible to be chanted in the office of Holy Week, 
in Coptic-Bahiric ; complete. Pretty good hand for the time ; title in 
Arabic ; well preserved ; 8f inches long ; 6^^ inches wide. Folios 42 ; 
12 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 15. St. Mark in Coptic-Bahiric. First five verses wanting; Arabic 
translation added on first few folios. Good, regular, classical hand, 
suffered much from usage. Chapters and sections marked in margin ; 
at folio 147 a new hand of later date. On reverse of last folio, beside 
the title “Gospel by St. Mark” is a note of the scribe in cipher “For 
the sake of God remember your servant Gabriel who wrote this second 
Gospel ;” 9| inches long, 6f inches wide. Folios 153, — folios 1, 2, 48, 
111 wanting. 16, 16, 17 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVI 
Century. 


* For these last three MSS. compare Biblioth. Nation. MSS. Arab., Nos. 63, 64, 

€ 6 , 66 . 
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No. 16. The Theotokia, in Ooptic-Bahiric. Hymns, chiefly in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin, of the martyrs and of other saints. Folios 3, 
and 4 wanting. Decadence, titles in Arabic ; headings of chapters de- 
corated with scrolls of flower and open twine, combined with most 
absurd figures of animals ; binding wanting ; 8i inches long, 6i inches 
wide. Folios 166, numbered except last three ; 17 lines on a page. 
Date not found, about XVII Century. 

No. 17. Prayer Book, in Ooptic-Bahiric, with Arabic translation. 
Two parts— -1. The Angelic praise to be sung after the Q-ospel of St. 
John, at morning prayer. 3. Prayers of midnight. Complete. Uni- 
form ; at end is a subscription of the copyist, an inhabitant of Cairo ; 
BJ' inches long, inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 34. 
Number of lines on a page varies. Date not found, XIX Century. 

No. 18. Fragments of Gospel of St. John in Coptic-Memphitic, with 
Arabic translation ; lOJ inches long, 7^ inches wide. Folios 3 ; about 
XVIII Century, 

No. 19. Psalmody or collection of Acrostic Hymns and anthems in 
Coptic-Bahiric with Arabic translation. Complete ; very rude hand, 
index in Arabic prefixed at later date; name of author in note, Razek 
Joseph Reshide : worn; inches long, 6 inches wide. Folios 377, 
marked in Coptic letters ; 16 lines on a page. Date in note by the 
copyist at the end, 1663 of Martyrs — 1886 A. D. 

No. 30. Fragment of a Diaconicum or book which contains the 
prayers- to be recited at Mass by the deacon, in Arabic and Carshooni 

inches long, 6^ inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 8 ; 1& 
lines on a page. Date not found— recent. 

No. 31. Fragment of Gospel in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. XII-39 — 
Xni-46 ; 6i inches long, 4^^ inches wide. Polios not numbered ; by 
count 8 ; 16 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 83. Fragment of Gospel, in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. XII-S8 — 
XVI-4 ; 6^ inches long, 4| inches wide. Folios 80 ; 16 lines on a page. 
Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 33. Fragment of Gospel in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. I-l tn 
Mark 11-7 ; 6| inches long, 4| inches wide ; folios 140 ; 16 lines on a. 
page. Date not found, XVH Century. 

No. 84. Lives of famous men, by Ibn Chalikkan, in Arabic. Frona 
I— yfi ; clean, clear hand, not elegant; Oriental binding, lOj^ inches long,, 
7i inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 166 ; 81 lines on a page.. 
Date not found, XIII or XIV Century. 

6. The Emphatic Particle *7 in the Old Testament ; hy Dr. I. 
M. Casanowicz, of the TJ. S. JiTational Museum, Washington, D. C. 

It is a well-known fact that the prefix *7 i® ^sed in some passages of 
the Old Testament to emphasize a noun ; and that classical Hebrew 
likewise employs ^-*7 in the meaning ‘ whether-or,’ sive-sive or et-et; 
and after a preceding series or enumeration, to sum up, ‘ every, 
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all.’ In the past, ^ in these cases has been commonly regarded by 
exegetes and grammarians as a variety of the preposition *7 in its 
meaning ‘ as to,’ quod attinet ad, quoad. Professor Haupt, in a paper 
read before the American Oriental Society, April 22, 1892,* pointed out 
that we have here to do with a special emphatic particle in Hebrew, * § 7 
being the Hebrew equivalent of the Arabic la\ and Assyrian 
‘ verily ’ ; ‘^-‘7 = Assyrian Ih-l'd which is a compound of 'h or 6, 

the Assyrian equivalent of Hebrew and the emphatic ^7 ; while “7 in 
is a variety of the same empliatic particle ' 7 . In illustration of 
this view Professor Haupt quoted the following passages: Gen. ix. 10, 
xxiii. 10 ; Ex. xxvii. 8, 19 ; Josh. xvii. 16 ; Ezek. xliv. 9 ; Eccl. ix. 4 j 
Ezr. i. 11 ; II Ohr. vii. 21. 

In view of the importance of Professor Haupt’s statement for Hebrew 
syntax, I prepared, after reading the Old Testament, the following list 
of the passages in which ^7 has apparently one of these three meanings: 

I. ‘ 7 , ‘ verily.’ 

1. Ps. Ixxxix. 19. ‘for 

verilyl Jhvh is our shield, and the Holy One of Israel is our king.”l[ 

2. Eccl. ix. 4. nDH rm^n jd ’n o. ‘for 

verily a living dog is better than a dead lion.’**, 

3 . II Ohr. vii. 21. rr»n nrn nom , 

and this house which was exalted, verily every one that passeth it will 
be appalled at it.’ff 


* An abstractor this paper has been published in the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, vol. liii, no. 114, p. 107f., under the title, A Mw Mebrew Particle. 

f Of. Caspari- Muller*, pp. 242, 339, 340, 342, 394. 

\ Of Uelitzsch, Assyrian Gh'ammar, §78, p. 214; §93, p. 268; and § 145, p. 
353. 

§ Of Delitzsch, 1. c. § 82, p. 230. 

I In a good literary translation the emphatic particles would, of course, ordi- 
narily he omitted, and the emphasis expressed by intonation ; they are inserted 
here to bring out the point under discussion,^ 

ly The *7 is commonly considered in this passage as the preposition of the pos- 
sessor, and the verse rendered, ‘For Jhvh’s is our shield, and to the Holy One of 
Israel belongs our king.’ But it is only in the succeeding part of the psalm that 
the human king is spoken of; in all the preceding verses Jhvh is the subject. 
Hitzig renders the second hemistich, ‘ und der Heilige Israels (was den anlangt, 
der) ist unser Konig.’ 

** The ^ here is authenticated by Symmaohus’s rendering, awl l^avri ^k%ri6v 
kcrnv Movtl Tedryndri. 

f f Of the parallel passage in I Kings ii. 8, with Haupt’s conjectural emendation 
of the text in both passages, in the Abstract mentioned above, p. 108. 
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II. , sive-sive. 

4 . Lev. vii. 26 (P). n'? di *7:31 

rTDn:i‘7i> * and ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of fowl 
or of beast, in any of your dwellings,’ 

5. Lev. xxii. 18 (P). HOD 

Dniau DnniJi b::h )^T\p , ‘whosoever of the house of 

Israel . . . oflereth his oblation, whether it be any of their vows or of 
their freewill offerings.’ 

6. Num. xxix. 39 (P). DDnriDn n')n^‘:? nbii 

orjODJ'pi D:3»nmD'7i nyrb);'! Drjra'iji tiDDm:iD 

‘ these ye shall offer unto Jhvh in your feasts, beside your 
vows and your free-will offerings, (with regard to) your burnt offer- 
ings, and your meal offerings, and your poured-out offerings, and your 
peace offerings.’ 

7. Josh. xvu. 16. pmn pK:3 ^ 7 ™ ddii 

no:i im"?, ‘and au the 

Canaanites that dwell in the land of the valley have iron chariots, both 
they who are of Beth-shean and her towns, and they who are of the 
valley of JezreeL’ 

8. 1 Kings Vi. 30. DH? Hflv HOH m)> 

‘ and he overlaid the floor of the house with gold, both within and 
without.’ 

9. 1 Kings X. 23. tidy^ pan 

nDDn‘71, ‘ and King Solomon excelled all the kings of the earth, both 
in riches and in wisdom.’ 

10. II Kings xviii. 24 (Is. xxxvi. 9). 33“i‘7 onvo 1'? neani 
D'B'ia'?!. ‘ and thou hast put thy trust in Egypt, both for chariots 
and for horsemen.’ 

11. Ezr. i. 11. f]Ds‘7i rjnr*? 0^*75 ^ 7 ^ , ‘ all the vessels, both silver 
and gold.’ 

12 . nohr.xxi. 3 . nrrp ^10^*7 mno dhon Dn‘7 pn 

niJiJSD‘7‘1 ‘ and their father gave them great gifts, silver as well as 
gold and precious things.’ 

in. ‘73‘7, ‘ in short, every.’ 

18. Gen. ix. 9, 10 (P). n^<^ DDm DN D^pD ♦J.Jn 

dd™ 'im n^nn stidj ‘7D m) : 

ji^n"‘7D‘7 mnn mv * 7^0 p^n n^n ‘ 70 : 3 *) nonni 
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p^^n, ‘and I, behold, I am establishing my covenant with you and 
with your offspring after you ; and with every living being that is with 
you, the fowl, the cattle, and every beast of the earth with you ; of all 
that come out of the ark, in short, every beast of the earth.’* 

14. Gen. xxiii. 10 (P). ^^<2 DN* ’DfirT 

‘7!3'7 nh. ‘ and Ephron the Hittite answered Abra- 
ham in the audience of the Hittites, of all those who entered the gate 
of his town.’f 

15. Ex. xxvii. 8 (P). vnpnfpi n’wi 

, ‘ and thou shalt 

make its pots to take away its ashes, and its shovels, and its sprinkling- 
basins, and its flesh-hooks, and its fire-pans, in short, all its vessels 
shalt thou make of brass.’ 

16. Ex. xxvii. 18, 19 (P). pran '^7^ b:>'7 inmi Dnc-jK"! 

ntypu isnn nnn* vmnt ‘731 ima]? “733 , ‘and their 

sockets shall be of brass. In short, all the instruments of the taber- 
nacle in all its service, and all its pins, and the pins of the court, shall 
be of brass.’ 

17. Lev. xi. 42 (P). bv pm ‘ 7 ^ p‘ 7 in b:^ 

n)b^m iih pj<n b^ p^n b:±f D»‘7;in b:} , 

‘whatsoever goeth on the belly, and whatsoever goeth upon all fours, 
and all that hath many feet, in short, all creeping things that creep upon 
the earth — them ye shall not eat.’ LXX. h naac rolg ipirsTolg rdig epnovcriv 

K. T. ^.=*7^;^. 


* Delitzsch, ad he. ; ‘ Erst ^ der Teile, in welchen das Ganze besteht, dann 
|j^ des genw ex quo d. i, des AUgemeinen, unter das das Einzelne sich sub- 
Bumirt, hierauf b Gesamtbegriffs, wonach sich das daninter befasste Einzelne 
bestimmt.’ This explanation seems rather strained j pNn n»n bdi is 
superfluous, and is probably a later addition ; it is omitted by the LXX. 

f Here *75*7 could also be taken as an epexegetical limitation of 
‘as many of them as used to enter the gate of his town,’ i. e. those who were his 
immediate neighbors. In vs. 18 ^ is used in the same phrase, on which J. H. 

Michaelis in his edition (1720) observes; Pro *755 habet *75*7 3 , Bed contra 
Mas. impressam ad v. 10. 
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18. Num. xviii 8 (P). ^nb^n m "[b ♦nnji run 

■jX-lt:'* 'Onp ‘^a'jl-aud I, behold, Ihavegi^en thee thecharge 

of my heave offerings, even of all the hallowed things of the Israelites.’ 
LXX. avro wdvTuv ruv ^yiacxfxivuv «. r. A.=|/[2" 

19. Ezek. xliv. 6. 

W)n no mpn pnK nsiD 

* mark well, and behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine ears all 
that I say nnto thee, in short, all the ordinances of the house and all 
the law therof.’ 

20. Ezek. xliv. 9. '7^^) 2^7 22:i p 

im 72 :^ P 72'7 Pk , ‘ no alien, 

unoircnmcised in heart and unoircumcised in flesh, shall come into my 
sanctuary, in short, no alien who is in the midst of Israel.’ LXX. h 
•Kaaiv vlolg aKKoyevuv k. t. 2-. 

21. Ezr. i. 6. D»jrr:)m niinP mi^n iDipn 

no m moP n^iPi^P inn m D\nPN*n ' 72 b onPni 

n')n^ ‘ then rose up the heads of the houses of Judah and Benjamin, 
and the priests and Levites, in short, all whose spirit God had stirred 
up to return and to build the house of Jhvh.’ 

23. Ezr. vii. 38. ^ 2 ^ “]Pon nDfi nDn 

Dno.3n pPon , ‘ and He hath extended mercy unto me before the 

king and his counsellors, in short, before all the mighty princes of the 
king.’ 

88. 1 ohr. Vi. 84. nPij^n Dn»Dp^ Vh2) prT^^1 

D'ti^ipn 2^ip nDNPp b2b mDpn roo , ‘and Aaron and 

his sons were offering on the altar of the burnt offering, and on the 
altar of incense, in short, (they attended) to all the work of the most 
holy place.’ 

24. I Ohr. xxviii. 31. b2b D’lPn'i D^Jn:Drr n'ipppp njini 

riDDfib 2n^ b2b rr:)j<pD b22 "iDyi D^nPi^rr no 

y72i b2b h^h Pdi DnOTrnno;; b2b , ‘ and, behold, there 

are the divisions of the priests and Levites for all the service of the 
house of God, indeed, there will be with thee in all kind of work every 
willing man that is skillful, and the princes and all the people will be 
entirely at thy command.’ 

35. II chr. V. 13. prnP [DsnP ^onib ob 2 b onPm 

fo D^tj'npD Dn^n5<Pi orr^JiriPi , ‘and the Levites who were 

singers, they all, namely Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, and their sons 
and brethren, arrayed in byssus . . . ’ 
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Passages in which either corruption, of the text may be suspected or 
the ^ admits a diJUerent explanation : — 

Is. xxxii. 1. nnipb) piv*? |rr, 

behold, a king will reign in righteousness, and princes will rule in 
judgment.’— Here ^7 is rejected by moat modern commentators as a 
mistake, though it is supported by Symmachus’s rendering, Itoii elf 
diKamhvTjv ^aaileiiaei. paailthg, and emphasis would be here quite in place. 

In Ps. xvi. 8, riDH , the *7 be depend- 
ent on Delitzsch in loc., and Haupt in the Abstract 

mentioned above. 

In I Clir. iii. 2, nD;rO p m‘7B'3N'‘7 I Chr. -m. 1, 

■'Ul IDE'ti'' 'n'71 , and I Chr. xxiv. 1, DJiipppo prr^t ^i±>) 

the ^7 is evidently due to a copyist’s error ; see Haupt 1. c. 

In the following passages the ^7 may be explained as introducing the 
■accusative, a use which is common in Aramaic Job v. 2, ‘7*1N'7 *3 

najp D’on nofli e'rD Jirr , ‘for vexation killeth the foolish 
man, and jealousy slayeth the silly man.’ 

I Chr. xvi. 87. nn:^ pnx 

‘ and he left there before the ark of the covenant of Jhvh, Asaph and 
his brethren.’ 

II Chr. xxxi. 3. D’.3rr:5n nippp^ in»prn» 

n'lpi mb'?) Dnp'^nxD b:;, 

* and Hezekiah installed the divisions of the priests and Levites in their 
divisions, every man according to his service, the priests and Levites, 
for burnt offerings and peace offerings.’ 

In 11 Chr. xxviii. 16, ‘7^*7 Onbll!} ' and they 

carried them on asses, every one that was feeble,’ *7 is best explained 
as the exponent of the accusative. 

Not counting the passages in which either the authenticity or the 
meaning of the ^ is doubtful, there have been found three oases of 
the emphatic particle ^7 ‘verily’; nine cases of b~b equivalent to 
Mve-sive; and thirteen cases of ‘in short.’ Of these twenty-five 
cases, twenty -one occur in post-exilic writers ; the nine passages from 
the Pentateuch all occurring in portions assigned to the Priest’s Code 
•(P). This is quite in keeping with what is generally observed in lan- 
guages in their decline, viz., that they multiply external means of 
expressing emphasis. 
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6. Some Epithets of Agni ; by Professor E. W. Fay, Wash- 
ington and Lee IJniversity, Lexington, Va. 

I have suggested (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, p. xi) that one of 
the descriptions of Agni in the Vedas, viz: ApAm ndpdt, ‘ Waters’ son,’ 
is repeated in Lat. Nept-unus «*Md-nos) ‘son of water,’ and, less 
literally, in UondAm/ (for ^ISe-wor-iSam) ‘son of the ‘Hdas, Hda being 
interpreted as something like ‘kindlings,’ (fuel.’ I accounted for the 
aphaeresis in Greek by a completer personification in consequence of 
%vhich there was a shift of conception from ‘ son of the Hdas' to ‘lord 
of the Idas.’ I failed to explain P in Corinthian nore(i)<l<iPo)^i ; this, if not 
merely orthographic, may be explained as belonging to the suflSx 
-von, ‘’idaPor- being interpreted as ‘possessing fuel.’ I do not claim 
cogency, however, for the supposition that Ilor- is for ^NcTror, nor does 
my interpretation of °iSauv reach probability. 

We can, however, from other mythological sources largely augment 
the probability of my comparison. 

1) Ndra-gdnsa. 

The epithet Ndrd-gdiisa is separable in the Rig Veda (x. 64. 3), though 
only the last part is inflected. In ’Svpek we have the dualic nom. in 
eu (Sk. Ndrd= Ndrdu) converted into a stem and inflected. For the 
genesis of these dualic forms I refer to my Agglutination etc., (A.J.P. 
XV, 430). The only phonetic difficulty in identifying Ndrd- with 
is the variant quantity of the stem-vowel. All will admit, I 
take it, the probability that Bvpek may have been originally but an 
epithet of Bondauv, 

Not only was the epithet ndrdgdnaa separable, but there was a dis- 
tinct divinity Qdiisa in the Vedas. He was associated with BMga, and 
BMga with Pugdn (cf. Grassmann, Wort. s. v.). The compound epithet 
Ndrdgd>nsa is used of Pu^an as well as of Agni, and we may infer that 
Qdnaa is one of the forms of Agni-Pu§an. 

In Latin Consus, the phonetic equation with Qdnaa is perfect, and 
the mythological sphere is the same, for Gonsus is, according to Livy 
(i. 9. 6), Neptunus Equester. 

3) Agni-Mdiarigvan. 

The Rishis had etymologized on this epithet quite early ; thus we 
read in RV. iii. 29. 11“^. mdtarigvd ydd dmimita mdtdri vdtasya 
sdrgo ahhavat sdrimani : ‘ When Mataiiqva roared in his mothcu he 
became a gust of wind, to howl.’ Here I have referred dmimita to 
Vmd ‘ bellow,’ and defined adrlmani after Sdrasvati ‘ goddess of the 
voice’ (cf. Lat. sermo ‘speech’); amimlta has, however, been taken 
heretofore in the sense ‘was fashioned,’ and mdtarigvan understood 
as *mdtdri-gvan ‘ growing in his mother.’ The accent of the compound 
demands, however, a division m&tar-igvan with its first member mean- 
ing ‘ roaring ’ or ‘ mother.’ If the epithet belongs to Agni as lightning 
then it might mean something like ‘possessing a mother- or 
‘ with a roaring *igva- ’ and this *igva~ might have a sense like apdm 
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in Apdm Ndpdt, that is to say ‘ water’ or * cloud’; thus the compound 
would mean ‘possessing water as a mother’ or ‘having a roaring- 
cloud,’ either being quite apt epithets of the lightning. 

No stem Hgva- ‘ water ’ is extant in Sanskrit, and so, if this signifi- 
cation is to he justified, it will be necessary to have recourse to the 
kindred languages. 

Because of the mythological association of the water-deities Apdm 
Ndpdt, Poseidon and Neptune with the creation of the horse, I sug- 
gested (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, p. xi) a primitive confusion of the 
kindred stems akwa- ‘water’ and elcwe- ‘horse,’ uniting in a still more 
primitive (cf. A.J.P. xv, 42>‘)). Sibree in the Academy (Nos. 

1018, 1052) had made the same suggestion, though this was quite 
unknown to me. Inasmuch as the vocalization of ittitos ‘horse’ is 
abnormal in Greek, it is possible there was a 'otttj? ‘water.’ Thus Sibree 
interprets 'Ayavi'KTcrt as ‘ great-spring,’ M.E7Mv'minov as ‘ little black- water ’ 
and Euhippa as ‘ fair-water.’ This seems to me more reasonable than 
an interpretation as ‘Great-horse,’ etc. Homer offers, I believe, a 
quite cex’tain case of mirri ‘water’ in A 600: &£■ ol ’AfivdSdev -n-ap’ 
Ikivuv wksc&uv. ‘ He came to him from Abydos, from beside the swift 
waters,’ an interpretation far more cogent, in my opinion, than ‘from 
beside the swift mares.’ 

The sense of ‘ water ’ seems also to belong to Sk. dgva-. Not to take 
account of Sibree’s Sanskrit and Avestan names of rivers, I cite R 7. 
viii. 26. 24 : 

tvdm M supsdrastoniam nrsddanesu hUmdhe grdvdnam ndgvapi'^fha’iJi 

manhdna 

Ludwig translates with forced literalness : “ dich den iiberreichen an 
trefflicher nahrung, rufen zu der menschen sitzen wir, der wie ein 
stein von rossritcJcenbreite an reichliohkeit.” Grassmann renders the 
third pada “ Dem steine gleich, der I'eichlich scharfen Soma trfigt ” — 
a translation got by correcting ndgvapT§tham to ndguprsthani. Grass- 
maim’s translation seems to me absolutely correct, and we can reach it 
without a textual correction if the stem dgva be taken to mean ‘fluid.’ 
This it does also in the name of the - agvattTid tree which was either 
regarded directly as a source of Soma (RY. I. 185. 8), or used for mak- 
ing a vat for the Soma. The agvafthd (‘ ficus religiosa ’) was, like all the 
figs, rich in sap, and caoutchouc is made from it in modern times 
(Encyc. Brit.®, s. v. fig) . A^o its form ation , I would explain -ttha 
thus ; -tta (ptc. of Vdd) : Ydd = ttJwL : ^dhd, and so agva-tthd would 
mean ‘having water as its gift,’ i. e. ‘furnishing water.’ The accent 
is, however, the less usual one for appositional compounds, and so it 
may be best to take it as a tatpuru^a, ‘ furnished with water.’ 

It seems to me that both in Sanskrit and Greek the words for ‘ horse ’ 
and ‘water’ have kept hand in hand, even to showing the same 
abnormal vocalization in Greek. So far as the stem eJcwe- ‘horse’ is. 
concerned, the Greek abnormality may be stated as an interchange of 
e and ?, and is to be ascribed, in my opinion, to an Aryan doublet e | i 
Q 
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(cf. A.J.P. xvi, 5ff.)- Thus we might have in Sanskrit a doublet 
Hgva- 1 dgva-, and in -igvan of our compound I would see a haplolalic 
*mdtari§va-van ‘possessing a roaring water.’ Another explanation 
would be to assume a stem *mdtaTigva- extended by -n- on the analogy 
of dtharvan, etc. 


8) Tdnu-ndpat. 

This epithet of Agni is traditionally explained as ‘self-son.’ There 
is a difficulty with the accent, however, for tawA ‘self’ is oxytone. 
Further, the double accent suggests a dvandva. I interpret tdnA- as 
‘thunder’ ( F(s)to). It is not preserved in the Veda as simplex, but 
the suffix -tt- is found in tanayitnu, tanyatA, tanyu and standthu ; the 
inferred *tdnu- is warranted by Lat. tonus=tonitrus (Seneca, Q. N. ii. 
66 : antiqui autem tonitrum dixerunt aut tonurn), for this tonus can 
hardly be the borrowed rdvog, which has,no such signification in Greek. 

I intei’pret the compound as ‘thunder and lightning’; tov ndpdt as 
short for apdm ndpdt I refer to EV. ii. 86. 14*' and to x, 15. S'* (?). 


4) The numeeal gods. 

The Vedic fire-god Agni, if not an actual derivative of Vdj ‘lead,’ 
was liable to such a popular association. Hence we can explain his 
epithet purdhita- ‘set before’ (RV. i. 1. 1); he is also known as 
prathama-jd ‘first-born’ (RV. x. 6. *7; 61. 19], though not the exclu- 
sive possessor of this epithet. We may therefore infer that Upureijc, 
which is a by-name of Poseidon, harks back to the primitive period for 
its meaning. In Latin Portunus (suffix from Neptimus), usually 
explained as ‘ harbor-god,’ we have the self-same name. 

We have further in the Veda a numeral divinity TritdAptyd 
yo- : napdt ‘lightning’?) where Ipt-yd is usually interpreted as ‘son of 
the waters.’ Now Poseidon’s wife was ’ Ay^i-TplTfi and their son was 
Tp/rwn ; in the battle of Zeus with, the giants he rendered great ser^ 
vice* by blowing on a conch. This suggests identification with the 
‘thunder’ which might very naturally be termed ‘ son lightning.’ 
In Tpirm> we have, I believe, a reduplicated form of Vfan ‘thunder’ 
in reverse order to Lat, ton-i-tr-u-. Its precise Aryan form can not be 
constructed from the material surviving, for already in the Aryan 
period association with tri-td ‘third’ had taken place, suggested doubt- 
less by Agni as ‘first.’ In the Greek forms, i doubtless belonged to the 
original reduplicating syllable, cf. the Sk. intensive doublet var-v-vrt I 
varvrt. For the interchange of r and n in reduplication a good exam- 
ple is Grk. mp-dv-oq by the side of Lat. oan-cer ‘ crab.’ 

In Sanskrit a Dvitd- ‘second’ stands beside Tritd- ‘third.’ In the 
Old Norse mythology Odhin has the epithets Thridhi ‘ third,’ and Tveggi 
‘second.’ It is probable, therefore, that all this numeral toying took 
place in the primitive period. 
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7. A Description of tlie Bulaq Edition of the Jamhara AsJiar 
<d- ^Arah, with an Examination into the Origin and Sources of 
the Collection ; by Professor D. B. Macdonald, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Ct.* 

It is some ten years since Hommel drew attention to the Jamhara 
Ash'ar al- 'Arab in his Prolegomena to a new Arabic Lexicon, read 
before the Sixth Oriental Congress at Leydenh Previously, the book 
had been used and referred to by Ndldeke in his Beitr&ge'^, and by 
Ahlwardt in his Six Divans^, besides descriptions, more or less incom- 
plete, in different catalogues of manuscripts'*. 

Hommel gave a description of the book and a careful list of the 
poems contained in it, and promised to publish it on the basis of all the' 
European manuscripts. That promise has not yet been fulfilled, and 
the present Bulaq print is, therefore, the editio princeps. A descrip- 
tion of this edition and a consideration of the origin and sources of the 
collection is the object of the present paper. 

As the Transactions of the Leyden Oriental Congress, in which 
Hommel gave his list of the poems, are generally accessible, and the 
present recension agrees essentially with that list, it will not be neces- 
sary here to go into detail®. I need only say that the book consists of 
forty-nine Qasldas, seven groups of seven each, the first group being 
what we now know as the Mu'allaqdt. 

The Bulaq edition is a quarto of 4+196 pages, clearly printed on good 
paper’. There are no vowels except on p, 67-96, gatherings 8-12, in 
which the verses are partly vowelled. Why these five sheets should be 
excepted, I cannot guess. The title-page is dated. The Amirlya Press, 
Bulaq, 1808 ; but the date in the colophon is the latter part of Safar, 
1311. This difference will be explained immediately. The first page is 
blank ; then come three pages of Fihrist, the title-page, and a page 
with the Muqaddima of the editor. He names himself Sa'id Effendi 
b. Antun Ammun, and says that his attention had been called to 
the Jamhara by Count Carlo de Landberg, and that at his instance he 
had resolved to edit it. The preface is tolerably concise in style, but 
involved and obscure in expression, A wordy colophon by Muh,ammad 
al-Husayni comes on p. 193-196. He explains that after the work had 
been interrupted by the death of the editor, it was taken up and fin- 
ished by Iskandar 'Ammun, his brother. Ho hint is given at what 
point the break in the editorship took place, or what manuscripts were 
used. He only c.omplains of their fewness apd badness. As in the 
numerous marginal notes ‘ a manuscript ’ is spoken of, and ‘ another 
manuscript,’ there were at least three ; but they were apparently not 
all complete, and thus the number available at different points varied. 
At one point there was only one, for the note occurs: “Thus in the 


* This paper had finally left the author’s hands before the appearance of Pro- 

V 

fessor Holdeke’s notes on the Ocmharat oM'ar cd-Arab in Z.D.M.G-. Hix. 1895, p. 
290-293.— j&d 
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manuscript which is in our hands ; but it is very corrupt (saqima), so 
correct it.” But the manuscripts seem to have been used faithfully, 
for on p. 114, at the poem of 'Urwa b. al-Ward, there is a note to the 
effect that in the Majmu' ad-Dawavnn^ there are two additional verses 
at that point. On the next page a various reading is noted, and the 
editors confess that the Jamhara reading which they print contradicts 
the lexicons accessible to them, but add : “And we seek refuge with 
God from falsifying.” Again, on p. 137 there is the remark : 
“ 'Alqama stands here in the manuscripts ; but according to the Qdmus 
and the Aghdnl and the rest it was 'Alas.” There are many other 
notes, but these will indicate the tolerably reliable character of the 
editing. A curious misarrangement may be noticed. In the list of 
poets according to their classes which is given on p. 36, 'Antara b, 
'Amr b. ash-Shaddad comes rightly second .in the second class. But 
the poem itself stands immediately after that of Tarafa, and is 
treated as an eighth Mu'allaqa, thus leaving only six poems in the 
second class. This is probably due to the manuscripts ; the poem of 
'Antara in question became his Mu'allaqa-goQm when he was reckoned 
among the JfM'aZZaga-poets. As to the manuscripts which may have 
been used in this edition, I can give little information. In the 
Khedival Library in Cairo there are, apparently, two. In Qism i, 
Juz' iv. of the Catalogue, p. S24, one is described very briefly, with 
name of another and beginning of text exactly as in this edition. 
There is added : “And of what is mentioned in this book are the forty- 
nine Mu'^allaqat (!), divided into seven divisions, each division of seven 
poems, designated by a designation peculiar to them. A MS. in two 
vols. in an ancient hand’.” The author is said to have died A. H. 170; but 
after the forty-nine Mu'allaqatvfe need not pay much attention to that, 
and the date will be shown later to be absolutely impossible. Then in 
Juz’ vii, p. 192, Majmu' 141, 1, there is another copy. In the beginning 
of the text quoted is a various reading vjoiJI for (p. 8, 1. 8 

of the printed text.) ’ ^ ' 

To return to the description of the book, pages 1-89 are taken up 
with a long introduction. It begins : “This is the Book of the Col- 
lection of the Poems of the Arabs in the time of the Ignorance and of 
al-Islam, according to whose tongue the Qm-’an was revealed, and from 
whose words the Arabic language fe derived, and from whose poems 
are taken the witnesses for the meanings of the Qur’an and the obscure 
usages of tradition, and to whom are refen-ed wisdom and the polite 
sciences, composed by Abu Zayd Muhammad b. Abi-l-Khattab al- 
Qurashi. And since no one has been found of the poets after them who 
has not been driven to steal from the beauties of their expressions ; 
and since a knowledge of them on that account suffices ; and further, 
since they are the mighty ones of poetry®, who wade its sea and whose 
ambition in it is far-reaching, and they made for it a Record (Dlwdn) in 
which the advantages derived from them are many, — and if it were 
not that the language is common to all, verily they would have appro- 
priated it from all others, — ^therefore we took from their poems, since 
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they are the source, the most brilliant and most important of them. 
And we make mention in this our book of what the stories handed 
down and the poems preserved bring from them, and of what of their 
words agrees with the Qur’an, and of what is handed down by tradition 
from the Prophet of God concerning poetry and poets, and of what 
comes from his Companions and from those who followed after them, 
and of what each one of tliem has praised, and who first spoke poetry, 
and what is preserved of the poetry of Jinn.” 

The programme sketched in the last lines is closely adhered to. The 
next seven pages are occupied with illustrations of the value of the 
poets as interpreters of the Qur’an, Then coines a page or two on the 
question of the first poet, followed by several pages of anecdotes from 
the Prophet and his Companions, relating what they said and thought 
of poetry. Then (p. 16, foot) begins the perennial discussion concerning 
the most poetical of mankind, and the claims of Imr al-Qays are 
upheld. This passes into eerie stories of the Jinn ; how they made 
poetry, appeared to human beings in the desert, and inspired the Arab 
poets with their verses. Then, in succession (p. 34-34), the claims of 
Zuhayr, an-Nabigha adh-Dhubyani, al-A'shd, Labid, 'Amr b. Kulthum, 
and Tarafa are set forth. At the foot of p. ’84 begins a general consid- 
eration of the Classes (Tahagat) of the poets, and statement of the 
arrangement of this particular selection. But this important part of 
the volume must be taken up from another side, and I would pass to it 
through an examination of the date of the compiler and the nature of 
his sources. 

The name of the compiler of this collection, or its editor and annota- 
tor, as the case may be, is given in his preface as Abu Zayd Muhammad 
b. Abi-l-Khattdb al-QurashI®. At the foot of p. 10, he seems to refer to 
himself with a qala Muhammadun. These are all the references that 
I can find in the book ; and outside of the book there is not a trace of 
such a person to be found. Hommel’s suggestion, that he may be the 
Muhammad b. Ziyad al-Qurashi who is named in an Isnad in the Kitdb 
■al-AghdnP°, can hardly be accepted, as his position in the IsncLd would 
bring him much too early. For his date, then, and date of the collec- 
tion we are driven to an examination of the ImMs that occur in the 
book. But first, it maybe noted that according to the British Museum 
Catalogue’’, the Jamhara is quoted by Ibn Rashiq al-Qayrawani, who 
■died A. H. 468; and that it is not mentioned in the Fihrist, which 
appears to reach down to A. H. 400. The filrst date gives a terminus ad 
quern, though, of course, we cannot say that the second gives the 
terminus a quo. Still, in a work professedly bibliographical, such as the 
Fihrist, the entire absence of any allusion to the Jamhara would be 
strange. 

Among the names which stand last in the Isndds, the four principal 
ones are Abu 'Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthannd (full name, p. 13 ; gen- 
erally Abu 'Ubayda) ; Muhammad b, 'Uthman al-Ja'fari ; Abii-l-' Abbas 
al-Warraq al-Katib ; and al-Mufa<Jdal* As to Abu 'Ubayda, there can- 
not be any doubt. He is the well known grammarian”’, who was 
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born A. H. 114, and died A. H. 308, 209, 310 or 311— traditions yary. 
The /S7idds which contain him are the following: p. 19, Sunayd(?}, 
from Hizam b. Ar^ah, from Abu 'Ubayda, from Abu Baler al-Muzani ; 
p. 35, Abu 'Ubayda, from Abu 'Abd ar-Rahman al-Ghassani, from 
Sharik b. al-Aswad ; p. 25, Abu 'Ubayda, from ash-Sha'bP-* [but on the 
margin from another MS., Sunayd, from Abu Abd Allah al- Jahmi''^, of 
Jahm b. Hudhayfa, from Abu 'Ubayda, from Abu-l-Mukhashshi (?) and 
Mujalid^', from ash-Sha'bij ; p. 36, Abu 'Ubayda, from Qutayba b. Sha- 
bib b. al-'Awwam b. Zuhayr ; p. 29, al-Jahmi, from Abix 'Ubayda, from 
Abu 'Ubayda, fx-om Abxi 'Amr b. al-Ala’“; p. 85, Abu 'Ubayda, from 
Abh 'Amr b. al-'Ala ; pp. 24, 84, 86 are simple refei-ences to statements 
of Abu 'Ubayda, without Isndds. It will be noticed that between Abu 
Zayd and Abu 'Ubayda two links come in twice. One of these, al- 
Jahml, was a contemporary of the Klialifa al-Mutawakkil, A. H. 283- 
247. 

As to Muhiammad b. 'Uthman, I can only make one suggestion : he 
may be the Abix Ja'far b. 'Uthman b. Abu Shayba al-'Absi of the 
FihrisP'', who died A. H. 397. But in the Jamhara the name is al- 
Ja'fari ; though that may be through confusion with his Kunya. Fur- 
ther, of his books, the Fihriat only mentions one, Kitub as-Siman fl-l- 
Fiqh. His Isndds are : from al-Hasan b. Da’ ud al-Ja'fari, from Ibn 
'A’isha at-Taymi’®; p. 13, fi’om 'Abd ar-Rahiman b, Mubammad, from 
al-Haytham b. 'Adi'®, fromMujalid, from ash-Sha'bi ; p. 14, from Mu^ar- 
rif al-Kinani'"’, from Ibn Da’b*S from Abu Lihzim al-'Anbari, from ash- 
Sha'bi; same p., fromSa'id b. al-Musayyab®® ; p. 15, from Ibn Isbaq®", 
from 'Abd Allah b. at-Tufayl, from his father, from his grandfather ; 
p. 25, from Abu Misma', from Ibn Da’b ; p. 36, from Mu^arrif al-Kinani, 
from Ibn Da’b ; p. 27, from Abu 'Alqaraa, from Mufalij (?) b. Sulayman, 
from 'Abd al-'AzIz b. 'Abd ar-Rabman b. Zayd, from 'Umar b. al- 
Khattab, from Hassan b. Thabit ; p. 32, from 'Ali b. Tahir adh-Dhuhli. 
As Ibn 'A’isha died A. H. 338 and al-Haytham in 309, and as Mutarrif 
was, probably the Qadi of Sana', who died about 191 (the two inter- 
mediaries I cannot fix), it is evident that A. H. 397 is not an impossi- 
bly late date for our Mubammad b. 'Uthman. 

Abu-l-'Abbas, also, is hard to fix. The Kunya is common and was 
borne, among others, by al-Mubarrad (d. 385), Tha'lab, (d. 291), the elder 
al-MufabcJal a^-Dabbi (d. 170). But he is further distinguished as al- 
Waxraq al-Katib. The title al-EIatib is very common, but that of al- 
Warraq is not. In Ibn Khallikan I can find only three to whom it is 
given ; the well known author of the Fihrist, an Abii-1 Hasan Muham- 
mad without date, and an 'Umar®-* contemporary with Abu Nuwas, who 
died A. H. 195 or 196. The Kunya- of the last may have been Abu-l- 
'Abbas, and that is all we can say®\ But it was the Kunya of the 
grammarian al-Abwal ; and in the FihrisP^ he is described as Ndsikh 
(scribe), and by Haji Khalifa as Muharrir (correct scribe or corrector). 
From the Fihrist we learn that he edited {'amala) the poems of Dhu-r- 
Rufiima and Imr al-Qays. Wtistenfeld suggests that his date probably 
fell between the end of the second and the middle of the third cen- 
turies of the Flight. 
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I In the Jamhara, Abu-1-' Abbas has the following Jsndds : p. 12, Abu 

I , Talha Mus4 b. 'Abd Allah al-Khuza'I, from Bakr b. Sulayman, from 

t Muhammad b. Ishaq, from Hisham b. 'Urwa, from his father, fi'om 'Abd 

f,, Allah b. Zam'a b. al-Aswad b. al-Mut^alih ; p. 13, from Abu Talha, from 

j Bakr b. Sulayman, going back to Abd Allah b. Mas'ud ; p. 16, from 

Musd b. 'Abd Allah, from Abu 'Ubayda ; p. 17, in the text stands, “ Ibn 
al-Marwazi said, There related to me my father ” ; but on the margin 
j there is as the reading of some manuscripts ; “ And there related to us 

I AbCL-l-' Abbas al-Warraq, from Abu Talha Muad b. Abd Allah az-Zarudi ; 

I ■: there related to me my father.” This last is almost certainly right ; 

for it is a first-hand story of Bedavvi life and of how the Jinn made 
poetry and inspired the Arab poets, and with such a ‘ man of Merv ’ 

• , could have nothing to do. Further, towax'ds the end, occurs the phrase 

qdla aZ'Zarudl, and in the middle of the story comes : “ Then I became 
^ ; old and weak and remained in Zarud The strange nisba az-Zarudi, 

which is not in as-Suy&ti’s Lubb al-Lubdb, seems to have caused the 
difficulty 

Last comes al-Mufadd.al. On page 8 he is named al-Mufadda-l b. 

' Muhammad ad-Dabbl ; and on p. 10, Abu 'Abd Allah al-Mufaddal b. 

; 'Abd Allah al-Mul3.abbari. Elsewhere he is simply al-Mufaddal. Nbl- 

f , deke, who used the Berlin manuscript of the Jamhara (Cod. Sprenger 

, , 1215), seems to have understood al-Mufaddal ad-BabbI the elder, who 

i , ; died in 170. Hommel, who had access to all the European manuscripts, 

I , takes explicitly the same view. But if this edition is to count as evi- 

' ■ dence, there are insuperable difficulties in the way. In early Arabic 

j literary history two al-Mufaddals are known. The one was Abu-1- 

! 'Abbas [or Abu 'Abd ar-Rahman, or Abu Muhammad] al-Mufaddal b. 

3', Muhammad b. Ya'ld b. 'Amir b. SaUm b. ar-Rammad ad-Eabbi, of the 

!'■ ; stem Tha'laba b. as-Sid b. Dabba. He was the collector of the Mufad- 

^allydt, and died, as stated above, in A. H. 170'^^ The other was Abu 
Talib al-Mufaddal b. Salama b. 'A^im ad-Eabbi al-KufI, who died after 
: i , 300^®. It may be worth noticing that he wrote a Kitcib Jamdhlr al- 

4;;],'. QabdHl. But the two fuller indications in the Jamhara are inconsist- 

ent with one another, and only the first agrees with the elder al- 
Mufaddal, while the question still remains, how we are to explain the 
indication on p. 10, and especially the strange nisba, al-Muhabbari. 
On the max'gin of p. 3 there is given as the reading of one copy, al- 
Mufaddal b. 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. al-Muhabbar b. 
Abd ar-Rahman b. 'Umar b. al-Khatijab. This agrees with the indica- 
f tion on p. 10, which seems to be the reading of all the manuscripts to 

s which the Cairo editors had access: but does not agree with either of 

; the two historically authenticated al-Mufaddals. Further, there is a 

^ serious difficulty in the genealogical chain. Ibn Qutayba®i tells us that 

' 'Umar b. al-Khattab had a son al-Mujabbar (or al-Mujabbir) 'Abd ar- 

I Rahman, and he again had a son whose name we learn from an- 

; NawawU^ was also al-Mujabbar (or Mujabbir), but Ibn Qutayba adds ex- 

f . pressly that there was no issue of this line. Have we an instance here 
; of the genealogical ignorance remarked on in the preface to the Kitdh 
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al-Ma'drip^, through which men traced up their origin to a distin- 
guished name and did not notice Id 'aqba lahu, ‘ he had no issue ’ ? Still, 
whether some links in the chain are forged or not, I hare little doubt 
that we have here the genealogy as Abu Zayd gave it, and a hitherto 
unknown al-Mufa^dal. The name would easily explain the confusion 
with one or the other of the great grammarians, and the changing of 
the genealogy to suit him ; but it would be hard to explain the reverse 
process. Further, from the Isndds it can be decisively proved that we 
have not here the elder al-Mufa(^dal. On page 8 the tradition is said 
to go back to Ibn 'Abbas, but the margin gives the longer form, from 
his father, from his grandfather, from Abu ^abyan®^, from Ibn 'AbbSs 
(it will be noticed that the fli'st two links in this chain occur in almost 
all the Isndds) ; p. 10, he asked his father ; p. 11, from his father, from 
his grandfather, from Muhammad b. Ishaq (without doubt the Sahib 
al-Maghazi, d. 151), from Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah, from Abu Sa’Id al- 
Khuza'i, from Abu-t-Tufayl 'Amir b, Wathila®® ; p. 17, no Isndd in the 
text but on margin as given on the margins of several copies : from 
his father, from his grandfather, from Abu 'Ubayda, from 'Attab b, 
’Umayr b. 'Abd al-Malik ; p. 20, from his father, from his grandfather, 
from Ibn Ishaq, from Mujahid*®, from Ibn 'Abbas ; p. 21, from his 
father, from his grandfather, from al-'Ala b-Maymun al-Amidi, from 
his father; p. 29, from All b. 'Tahir adh-Dhuhll, from Abu 'Ubayda, 
from al-Mujalid, from ash-Sha'bi; pp. 16, 84, 25, references, but no 
Isndds. It will be noticed that twice in the above Abu 'Ubayda occurs, 
once with two links between himself and al-MufadcJal, and once with 
one. But as Abu 'Ubayda died in 210 and the elder Mufa^(Jal in 170, 
we certainly here cannot have to do with the elder Mufafjd.al. But 
have we then the younger, who died probably after 800? The names 
are quite different and offer no support to such an idea. I confess I 
can throw no light upon this matter, and must content myself with 
simply stating the diflBculty and giving the facts as I have them. 

To complete the statement of the Isndds contained in the Jamhara 
I must add the following : p. 16, Ibn Ishaq, from 'Abd Allah b. at- 
Tufayl, from his father, from his grandfather ; p. 16, al-Maqna', from 
his father, from al-A§ma'i®'' ; p. 19, Mutarrif al-Kinani, from Ibn Ba’b ; 
p. 31, 'Is4 b. 'Umar; ibid., Abu 'Amr b. al-'Ala. Hommel cites from 
the copy that von Kremer had made from a Cairo MS., Sunayd b. 
Mubammad al-Azdi, from Ibn al-A'rabi®®; but this I cannot find in the 
Bulaq text. 

As a further dating-point it may be noticed that in the Commentary 
on 'Antara’s Qa§lda (p. 98) a line is quoted from Abu Tammam, the 
compiler of the Hamdsa, 172 or 188 or 190—228 or 231 or 232. 

Taking the evidence that has now been presented, scanty and uncer- 
tain as it is. I feel inclined to date the present form of the Jamhara 
in the latter part of the third or the beginning of the fourth centuries of 
the Flight ; if anything, later rather than earlier. 

From much of the above it will have become evident that the text 
of this edition varies markedly from those which Noldeke, Ahlwardt 
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and Hommel had before them. This is especially the case in the sec- 
tion describing the classes (tabaqdt) of the poets. There the text is 
quite different from the fragment quoted by ISTdldeke from the Berlin 
manuscript, and since the passage is very important as throwing light, 
not only on the history of the Jamhara, but also on that of the collect- 
ing of Arabic poems generally, I shall translate the whole of it. 

It begins on p. 84; “The section making mention of the classes of 
those of whom we have named some. Abu Ubayda said : The greatest 
poets are the people of the tents especially®’. They are Imr al-Qays, 
and Zuhayr, and an-Nabigha. But if any one say that Imr al-Qays is 
not of the people of Najd, then, verily, these abodes of which he has 
made mention in his poetry are the abodes of the Banu Asad b. Khuz- 
ayma. And in the second class are al-A'shd, and Labid, and Tarafa, 
And it is said that al-Farazdaq said, Imr al-Qays is the greatest poet ; 
and Jarir said, an-Nabigha ; and al-Akhtal said, al-A'shd ; and Ibn 
Alimar said Zuhayr ; and Dhu-r-Eumma said, Labid ; and Ibn Muqbil 
said, Tarafa , and al-Kumayt said, 'Amr. b. Kulthum ; but our opinion 
[apparently Abu Zayd’s] is that of Abu 'Ubayda ; that is, Imr al-Qays, 
then Zuhayr, and an-Nabigha, and al-A'shd, and Labid, and 'Amr 
[Abu 'Ubayda does not mention 'Amr above], and 'Tarafa. Al-Mufa(J- 
dal said : These are the authors of the seven long poems which the 
Arabs call as-Sumut [the strings of beads or pearls], and whoever says 
that a place in the seven belongs to other than them has contradicted 
that in which the people of science and knowledge have united. And 
we have perceived the most of the people of science saying that after 
these came seven not inferior to them ; and in truth their authors have 
followed the authors of the first, but have not fallen short of them^. 
And these are the Mujamhardt [collected'*'] by 'Abid b. al-Abra,?, and 
'Antara b. 'Amr, and 'Adi b. Zayd, and Bishr b. Abi KTiazim, and 
Umayya b. Abi-?-Salt, and Khadash b. Zuhayr, and an-Namr b. Tawlab. 
And as for the Muntaqaydt [chosen] of the Arabs, they are by Musay- 
yab b. 'Alas, and al-Muraqqish, and al-Mutalammis, and 'Urwa b. al- 
Ward, and Muhalhil b. Eabi'a, and Durayd b. a?-Simma, and al-Mutan- 
akhkhil b. 'Uwaymir. And as for the Mudhahhabdt [gilded], they 
belong to [the tribes of] al-Aws and al-Khazraj specially, and are by 
Hassan b. Thabit, and 'Abd Allah b. Eawaha, and Malik b. al-'Ajlan, 
and Qays b. al-Khatim, and Ubayi^a b. al-Julah, and Ab'u Qays b. al- 
Aslat, and 'Amr b. Imr al-Qays. And the most highly prized Marathi 
[laments] are seven, by Abu Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali, and 'Alqama b, DM 
Jadan al-Himyaii, and Muhammad b. Ka'b al-Ghanawi, and al-A'shd 
al-Bahili, and Abu Zayd at-Ta’i, and Malik b. ar-Eayb an-Nahshali, and 
Mutammim b. Nuwayra al-Yarbu'i. And as for the Mashutdt [mixed] 
of the Arabs, they are those with which unbelief and al-Islam mixed, 
and they are by Nabigha bani Ja'da, and Ka'b b. Zuhayr, and al-Qutami, 
and al-Khutay'a, and ash-Shammakh, and 'Amr b. Ahmar, and Ibn 
Muqbil. And as for the seven Mulhamdt [well-joined], they are by al- 
Farazdaq, and Jarir, and al-Akhtal, and 'Ubayd ar-EaT, and Dhu-r- 
Rumma, and al-Kumayt b. Zayd, and at-Tirimmab b. Hakim. Al- 
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said : These nine and forty Qa^idas are the most highly 
prized of the poems of the Arabs in the period of the Ignorance and of 
aUslam, and the soul of the poetry of each man of them'*^ And Abu 
'Ubayda mentioned in the third class of poets, al-Muraqqish and Ka'b 
b. Zuhayr, and al-Khu^ay’a and Khadash b. Zuhayr, and Durayd b. a§- 
Simma, and 'Antara, and 'Urwa b. al-Ward, and an-Namr b. Tawlab, 
and ash-Shammalrh b. Dirar, and 'Amr b. Alomar. Al-Mufad^al said : 
These are the mighty ones of the poets of the people of Najd, who 
blamed and praised, and pursued every kind of poetry. And as for 
the people of al-Ipjaz, they were best in love poetry. A’^id, Abu 'Ubay- 
da mentioned that men agreed that the greatest poets of the people of 
al-Isiam were al-Farazdaq, and Jarir, and al-Akhtal.” 

The relative merits of the three last-named poets are then discussed 
for about three pages. Then, from the middle of p. 88, various stories 
about Imr al-Qays are given from Ibn Da’b, derived from al-Farazdaq. 
The Mu'allaqa of Imr al-Qays begins at the foot of p. 89. 

Before going on to examine this passage it may be well to state 
shortly the views expressed by Noldeke and Hommel, based upon the 
Berlin manuscript already referred to, Ndldeke notices first that 
according to Ibn an-Nahhas*'® (d. 338), the seven MiCallaqat were selected 
by Hammad ar-Rawiya (d. 167). His view then is that Abu 'Ubayda 
and al-Mufa(J(Jal, whom he takes to be the elder, the collector of the 
Mufa^dallyat, are represented as agreeing in this choice of Hammad’s, 
and that to this first class of seven Abu Zayd selected and added the 
other six classes. Without doubt this is the right interpretation of the 
passage as it stands in the Berlin manuscript, Hommel’s final view ia 
similar. He thinks that the whole collection had been known to Abu 
'Ubayda and al-Mufa(J<3[al, and that it was only the present recension, 
with its commentary and introduction, that was due to Abu Zayd. 

But if we are to accept the Bulaq text, those views must be essen- 
tially modified. First, as Hommel has already noticed, there is abso- 
lutely no mention in the Jamhara of Hammad ar-Rawiya and the 
part he took in selecting and combining the seven Mu'allaqat, or, as 
they are called here, Sumuf, But I do not feel that we can follow 
Hommel further and deduce from this that Abii Zayd did not know 
this tradition, and still less that the tradition is false. There was no 
necessity for him to mention it at this point, and his whole treatment 
of the subject shows that he is giving a highly compressed statement.. 
Next, Abu 'Ubayda and al-Mufa<J4al witness to two quite different 
things. Abu 'Ubayda has apparently no connection with the Jamhara 
ari*angement of seven groups of seven poems each, and knows nothing 
of it. His arrangement is one into three Tabaqdt, the first two embrac- 
ing the seven Mu’alIaqa--poetB, and the third ten other poets. Whether 
he had yet more classes we are not told ; but it is worth noticing 
that these three classes are limited to poets of Najd. His arrangement 
is not followed in the Jamhara, except in that his first two classes are 
put into one and made a first class, and that Imr al-Qays is regarded 
as the greatest poet. Whether he divided into two classes the poems 
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which . Hammad had selected and made into one, or Hammad com- 
bined his t\^o classes must remain unsettled. This would lead us to 
expect that he had written a book Tabaqat Slm'ara Najd, or simply 
ash-Shu’ara, which Abu Zayd is here using ; but the nearest I can find 
is a mention by the Fihrist of a book by him Kitab ash-SMr wasJi- 
Shu'ard. 

But al-Mufa^cJal, whoever he was, evidently knew the Jamhara 
arrangement of seven groups of seven, whether it was due to him or 
not. Therefore, leaving the positive question of its authorship open, 
we may fix one thing, viz., that it is not to be ascribed to Abu Zayd. 
But is it not possible to push the origin further back, and say of 
some at least of the classes what we know of the first ? Some of them 
are spoken of as well known as selections and under these names. In 
none of them is the grouping of the seven poems together said to have 
been coincident in time with the grouping of the seven classes together. 
Thus, we have the Muntaqayat al-Arab and the Mashubat al-'Arab^ 
just exactly as we have the poems called as-Smnut by the Arabs. 
So, too, we have the seven Mulhmnat. If we did not know of the 
Sumut, or Mu'allaqdt (a term never used by Abu Zayd), separately, we 
could not draw any distinction between them and the others. Because 
the other six classes have not survived as separate entities, have we 
any right to say that they never were separate? After Hammad ar- 
Eawiya or Abu 'Ubayda, as the case may be, had made his selection of 
seven, is it not probable that others would also form selections of seven 
in imitation ? As the first selection was called the Sumut or Mu'allaqdt, 
so the others might be called the Miyamhardi^ or the Mashubat. We 
know of many that were formed but have now vanished— melted into 
the greater— as these into the Jamhara. The Fihrist tells us that Abu 
Tammam made different selections beside the Hamasa. He had a 
Kitdb al-IJchtiydr min Ash'dr al-Qabd’U, and we may notice that one 
of our seven classes is devoted to poets of the two tribes of al-Madina, 
al-Aws and al-Khazraj. So, too, he had a Kitdb al-FuTiuh Further, 
the fact that the names of the selectors of the seven poems in each of 
the last six classes are not mentioned, agrees with the non-mention of 
Hammad, or Abu 'Ubayda, as the selector of the first class. All seven 
are, in this matter, on exactly the same footing. 

If we are, then, to regard this as a compilation from previously sep- 
arate groups, can we ascribe the choice of the name Jamhara to the 
title of the second group, al-Mujamhardt f Could a name not be 
derived from that of the first group, the Sumut, because that was the 
oldest and best known, and confusion might arise ? But the point is of 
no importance, and I may repeat again that we may mgard it as cer- 
tain that Abu Zayd was only the editor of this recension of the collec- 
tion of seven groups of seven poems, and not its originator. To him 
we probably owe the introduction and the commentary, and it may be 
possible to draw from them some ideas of his character. I can only 
touch here upon one or two points, as a detailed statement would 
involve a more careful study of the book than my time has allowed. 
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He appears to have been a Muslim of pious tendencies and no special 
critical acumen. In his preface he tells us that the early poets are 
chiefly valuable because they assist us to understand the Qur’an. So 
any scholar of his day would have said ; but he takes it somewhat in 
earnest, and gives us seven pages of illustrations^^. The very first of 
these, a beautiful verse of Imr al-Qays only preserved here, will give 
an idea of his feeling for poetry. It runs : 


dUL^T ^ jibyT yClti lii* 


‘ Stand and ask the ruins concerning IJmm Malik ! But will ruins give 
any tidings save of falling to ruin'*®?’ 

On which Abu Zayd remarks : He certainly knew that the ruins 
would not reply, and only meant. Ask the people of the ruins. Fur- 
ther, on p. 85 he has added to an opinion from Abu 'Ubayda that al- 
Farazdaq, Jarir and al-Akhtal are the greatest poets of the time of al- 
Islam, a remark that that is always excepting Hassan b. Thabit, for 
no one can be compared with the poet of the Prophet of God. Again, 
on the vexed question of the presence of foreign words in the Qur’an, 
he takes up the stiifest and most orthodox position. The Qur’an has 
been definitely said to be in perspicuous Arabic, and so Arabic only 
it can be. If we fiLnd words in it that are like Persian or Greek or 
Syriac words, what of it? Cannot the two languages have the same 
woi'd for the same thing without there being a connection ? So he and 
one school of Muslim Theologians cleared the difficulty.^'* 

From this will be evident what we are to expect of Abu Zayd acting 
independently ; but there can be no question of the importance of the 
collection that has come down to us under his name. If some of the 
poems have been published elsewhere since Hommel drew up his list 
and noted that 1400 lines were new, yet he did not reckon with that 
number the poems which occur also in the Mufac^dallyat which Thor- 
becke was then editing. But Thorbecke’s edition remains a fragment, 
and these poems are still unedited. On my part there has been no 
attempt to trace what is published and what not. That would be a work 
of much time, and I have only been able to gather up the more salient 
points throwing light on the date and origin of the book. Names 
which I have given up as hopeless will be traced by others, and my 
trust is that the complete collection of Isn&ds may be of assistance in 
this. Those who have had anything to do with Arab biography know 
how perplexing and unsatisfying is the search through a jungle of 
Laqabs, Kunyas, Nisbas and Isms for some name that, in the end, we 
do not find. Such will be charitable towards the smallness of my 
results, and seeking that charity, I would close with the old jingle that 
has done duty so often : 
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NOTES. 


1 Actes du sixidme Oongris international des Orientalistes, Deuxi^me 
partie, sect. i. pp. 387-408. 

^ Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der Poesie dev alien Araber, pp. xx, xxi. 

® Pp. xix, XX, xxvii, and hi". 

* British Museum Qatalogue of Arabic M88., ii. pp. 481ff, 747tf ; 
Bodleian Oat. of Arabic M88., i. 268: No. 174 Coll. Pocooke; Wiisten- 
feld, Ydqut, v. 48 ; Ahlwardt, Verz. der arab. Handschr. (poetiscTien 
Inhalts) in der Tcdnig. Bibl. zu Berlin, S. 179, No. 1000; Von Kremer, 
Oat. of his MSS, in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 1886 (cix), 
p, 216; Landberg, Cat, of Arab, MSS. in the possession of Brill of Ley- 
den; the collection of Emin el-Madani (Leiden, 1888) pp. 92f. and 94f., 
Nos. 810 and 311. 

® The poem of 'Antara which stands second in the second class in. 
Hommel’s list, stands first in the Bulaq text. Further, the Bulaq text 
is richer, in all, by about 67 lines. 

« See the review of this work by Prym and Socin , Z.D.M. Q-. xxxi, 667 fit. 


(}S' |*LuAiit Raxw 

^ jvUb ij, ^ Lg-3 ^joyaJ^ 

8 1 have had to read here instead of , 

This seems necessary in -order to get a noun to which the sufSx in 
may refer but peidiaps it may be possible to supply that from 


. The text-reading is, of course, the common phrase. 

8 Ahlwardt has on p. xix. of the “Six Divans,” ’all ellehatthab as the 
reading of the Berlin MS.; but on p. (if" (the Arabic preface to the 


Bjilaq edition, x. 160. 

Part ii., p. 481, note. I quote through Hommel, as this catalogue is 
inaccessible to me. It refers also to the Muzhir of as-SuyutL ’Abd 
al-Qadir al-Baghdadi, in his list of books used in writing the Khizdna 
al-Adah, includes the Jamhara, but does not mention Abu Zayd. 

Wiistenfeld, Grammatisehe 8ehulen, p. 68 ff.; Fihrist, p. 53 f. 

Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Ma'drif, p. 229. 

Fihrist, p. Ill, 

Ibn Qut., p. 169; an-Nawawi, s. v. 

Ibn Qut., p. 268, 

” P. 229, and references in note. 

De Slane, Ibn Khallikdn, iv. 268, note. 

” Ibn Qut., p. 267. 

*0 Wiistenfeld, Ibn XhalliJcdn, No. 782. 

“ Ibn Qut., p. 267. 
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Wiistenfeld, Ibn Khali, No. 361. 

Ibn Qut., p. 347; Wiistenfeld, Ihn Khali, No. 638. 

De Slane, Ibn Khali, iv. 325. 

To these may be added a Mnhammad b, Hasan al-Warraq, who 
died and who wrote mostly religious 

and gnomic poetry {Fawdt al-Wafaydt, ii. 356); and an Abu-1-' Abbas 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Katib, who wrote a vjUcC and died 

270 (Haji Klialifa, v. 80). ^ 

2s Fihrist, pp. 79 ; 157, 1. 18 ; and 158, 1. 31. In the last passage sim- 
ply under his Kunya. Haji Khalifa, iii. 150. Wiistenfeld, Cframm. 
Schulen, p, 196 f. 

^ y • For Zarud see Marapd, 

s. V., and BiblOeogr. Arab., vii., tv‘1 and t“tf. 

Was confusion produced by the Abu-1-' Abbas al-Marwazi who died 
in 214:. {Fihrist, p. 150)? 

Wiistenfeld, Gramm. Schulen, p. 143 ff. 

Wiistenfeld, Gramm. Schulen, p. 163 ff. 

P. 93, 94. 

Wiistenfeld, Aiv-Nawawl, p. 386. The form of the name given in 
Ibn Qut. seems to be right, though it is left in doubt whether we have 
the form of the active or of the passive participle. On the other hand 
the of the Jamhara appears to be quite false. In the Cairo 

repriat of Ibn Qutayba it has become An-Nawavsd tells how 

it was gained : sSi xi 

j*t iiX4A y.A**XX9 


** Ibn Qut., p. 1 and 3. 

** Ibn Durayd, Kitdb al-Ishtiqaq, p. 389. 

« Ibn Qut., p. 173. 

” An-Nawawi, p. 540, 

*■' Ibn Qut., p. 370. 

Ibn Qut., p. 371. Wiistenfeld, Gramm. Schulen, p. 145 ff. 




J 5 . 

.... iLwsLs^ 

Jiyaif J«*dA4JI JUf 

J&. w I 

2uJL& bo JJ15 ^mJI ijI JU* 
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^ AiA— J j ». A i * .ii.J| (_^u»5®l 

^ \U \u 

wL^t !^' tXiUij Uo L*„^ JjwiCijk., 


It may be of use, perhaps, to reprint here the fragment from the 
Berlin MS. given by Noldeke in the Beitrfige (p. xx.) : J l V; , 6 ^ f l JLs^ 

2icX.AA£ ^jnit 2ciLs Li^O tJ^,.ftJt 

XXjLaJI^ Lj2,^A(i/0 A\J| ^,1 ^ aI 0 A 

JLi' 4Xj-a.JI ksylo^ ^yiXf 

LgJl^wuO (Jt^iaJt ^wJt i..»3L£Pf *="^^1-56 

j=-L*-LrJI uUli^ JJii 

The repetition of the JLS shows that something is wrong 

with the text, and comparison with the Bulaq edition shows what it is. 
Notice, too, the occurrence of the term vzyLiUjuJ! , which never appears 
in the Bulaq edition. The later form of tradition will be found in as- 
Suyutfs Muzhir, Naw' 49 ; ed. Cairo 1382, iii. 234. 

Ndldeke translates die Beriihmten. I have followed Lane. 

HtXjuaj' lot-uOdI StX-^ ck-AiftAJI JLi* 

|V^AJ0 XaAj&L:^! ls-.}^^_xj| 

I am not certain that 1 have caught the exact meaning of the last 
phrase. 

This tradition was only known to Noldeke through a note by al- 
Khafaji on the Durra al-Ghawwds of al-Hariri, but see Appendix. 

** Father Lewis Cheikho, in Les poites ardbes chritiens, p. 333, 
384, gives the Jamhara poem of Umayya h. Abi-?-Salt, and remarks : 

V^—xJt jstXAAis . This may mean noth- 

ing ; but it may also mean that there is a separate MS. of the Mujam- 
hardt al-Arab in the J esuit Library at Bayriit. There are evidently 
some MSS. there of high value, and a catalogue of the collection would 
be of the greatest interest. , 

Compare with this as-Suyuti’s Itqdn. On p. 135 ff. (‘Uthmdmya ed., 
Cairo 1306) there is a long section on the subject, in which Ibn 'Abbas 
is represented as saying : Poetry is the Record {Dlwdn) of the Arabs. 
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Then, whenever anything in the Qur’an which God has revealed in the 
tongue of the Arabs is obscure, we turn to their Eecord. 

In Ahlwardt’s Six Divans, p. 199, this line is quoted from the Berlin 
MS., but the second Misra' is different : 




‘And has aught changed the ruins 


save falling to ruin ? ’ 

Compare al-Jawaliqf s KitcLb al-Mu'arrab, p. 8-5 of Sachau’s edition; 
and as-Suyuti’s Itqdn, p, 143 ff. Perhaps this is not so much a case of 
orthodoxy as of Arab versus 'Ajaml. Abu Zayd will not admit foreign 
words to be in the Qur’an ; it is pure Arabic. So, too, we are to inter- 
pret it according to the Arab poets, not the theological ideas of non- 
Arabs. This position would be highly intelligible in one of the tribe 
of Quraysh. 


APPENDIX. 


In his Beitrdge, p. xix, xx,* Noldehe speaks as though an-Nahlj,aB 
knew not only the story of the hanging on the Ka'ba, but also the 
name al-Mu'allaqdt as applied to the seven poems. That is certainly 
the impression that al-Khafaji gives, but it appears to be incorrect. 
Noldeke cited the passage from a manuscript, but it has since been pub- 
lished twice ; once by Thorbecke in his edition of Hariri’s Durra al~ 
Qhawvbd? (p. 47), and in the Constantinople edition (Press of JawdHb,. 
A. H. 1399) of the Durra, with al-KIaafaji’s shar(i (p. 339). Compare 
too, Wilstenfeld, Jbn Khallikdn, No. 304, and Kosegarten, Mu’allaqa 
of 'Amr, p. 66— the last is an anonymous scholiast. Al-Khafaji, d 


propos of a mention of Hammad in the Durra, says : ^ 






JU xJ J-ol y iUxXUf ojJx. Lgil Lo^ 


(jjyLsUI [Constan. edit. jJLij] 

But Frenkel in his edition of the Mu'allaqa of Imr al-Qays with the 
commentary of an-Naihlt^s (Halle a/S, 1876), has given from the Berlin 
MS. (Wetzstein i. 66) an-Nal^has’s own words. The passage is worth 
quoting at length ; for it has several points of contact with the Jamhara, 
and throws light upon the history of the term Mu’allaqa. It comes at 
the end of the commentary on ‘Amr b. Kulthum, whose Qasida stands 


* Compare Ms article, ‘ Mo'alla^t,’ Mncychpaedia Britmniea, 9th ed., xvi. 636 ff. 

— Bd. 
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seventh with him. ftX.g-5 JU 

^li jj.j! |wg.«Lxj 2u^f RxJJI Uo J<j:l 

iuiXf ^ c *3 

LMt^LwAwi^l ^ ^3 ^ i-inA-j 

(Xid^ ^ Lai/J^ CyMXiLS IwX) 

^w • ■**' 

SiXAAnS^ '^7^:7^ Hi:)a-«25 

V f(3^ cXi^ tXSLoJiJI StXifi (^x) ^li> U XijUJf 

/Jhi J> ^ Xi. fi. X3. i^p, p. 

^ JKwAajI L>^I ^^mAiX^ 

xjtiLxJt^ ^1 ^ _5y®^ 

xXii' aLuUcL4-t ‘*^^' HJu^ Ul 

* 

^^.wAityt jjtXxAas CS*^ iU-UI J^’ LjftXr^ XAjLlJI^ 

^L^oiOf Laam^ Uc3l5' (^1^ |».g-,»,3(XgAJ RAjUJt s Jouajj 

^ffiAN4^AJ| cX^ L A n iw C . ! I f ^ft .XAi. Sv |^ |%i5^^aS^ I cXaI^ ^^AAAA^t 

IdLs ^^JtjCCiJ) ^^cX<^LXXj^ Jfil^JU 

Ijoli ^^Ajlyii^ ^3, L»yCA.Sl^ Uii^JLlfc JU' iJtX^yai viLLJI (j.AAAj5jLwt 

S 9 44j> L 

sl^^l (Xs^f »ijjij ExjtXUf ji, uiJuLc. Lgil Jls (J.X) Jyj 
ja^LUI (^I^ CJ SLjjiyt bUU^- (jl tc^ 3, (3r^’ Lo 

^ ftXiC Jlii^ |v4a 3J3>.^ ^)C^Jt StXifi ^4^ 

HcXaasJu fcX....^^ tcX-^ cXSLoAJt u:aa.Imao .(^mwh J f 

L^Xax LybalAt (3, cMw [vi JU> ScX-^ bl 
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Apparently Hommel, who wrote in 1884, did not know that this pas- 
sage had been printed, for he only refers to Ahlwardt’s Bemerlmng, 
p. 13, who, in turn, makes only a reference to the Berlin MS. Nor does 
Frenkel appear to have recognized the importance of the passage which 
he gives. One point that is clear from it is that an-Nahhas does not 
state as so definite a fact of knowledge as al-Khafaji gives us to 
understand, that Hammad collected the seven poems. He simply gives 
it as the sounder opinion : asalib/ii ma gtlafl hddhd. Apparently, in his 
time (he died 838), there were many different reports, and he regarded 
this as the most trustworthy. Then, as to the plan on which his own 
collection was based, an-Nahhas tells us that he wished to give the 
seven poems that were called al-Mashhiirdt, the collecting of which he 
assigns to Hammad. As to which poems were included in this collec- 
tion, he follows Abu-l-Hasan b. Kaysan without considering himself 
whether some other poems might not be better than these. This sug- 
gests that some in his time did consider that question, and therefore, 
the seven may have become confused. Further, his mention of Ibn 
Kaysan suggests that there were other traditions as to what poems 


belonged to the Mashhiirdt. 

Further, some inserted among the seven the Qaslda of al-A'shd 
beginning, s and that of an-Nabigha beginning, itjyo Lj 


[both in' th4 Jamhara seven, but not with these poems] ; but this was 
not based on a regular tradition, but simply because these two poets 
were I’eckoned among the four best poets of the time of Ignorancb. 
Yet Abu 'Ubayda only reckoned three to the first class, omitting from 
it al-A'shfi (see the Jamhara), An-Nablias, therefore, determined to 
add these two poems, making up the number to nine. He then explains 
what difference of opinion there was as to how these seven came to be 
collected. Some held by the story of the fair of 'Uka?, and that the best 
poems were selected and preserved there. Others affirmed that they 
were hung in the Ka'ba ; but an-Nahhas rejects this utterly,-— “ not one 
of theRawis knows anything of it.” He then gives his adherence to 
the story about Hammad, that having noticed the indifference of the 
people to poetry, he collected these seven and brought them to their 
notice, and told them that they were the most celebrated. Thence 
they had their name, al-Mashhurdt, by wMch an-Nahhas apparently 
knew them. Then he remarks that of the two additional Qasldas he 
puts that of al-A'shfi first, because Abu 'Ubayda had said that there 
was no other poem of the Ignorance in the same rhyme-letter equal 
to it. 

In all this the most striking point is that he does not seem to have 
known the seven under the name of the Mu'allaqdt, For him they 
were the Mashhurdt. That is the name which he gives and explains 
here, as well as at the beginning of his commentary. So, too, at- 
TibrM (d. 420), in his commentary on ten poems (the nine of an-Nahhas 
with the addition of the Ba Qa§tda of 'Abid b. al-Abra? edit. , Lyall), 
who follows an-Nahbas closely, speaks only of ‘the seven Qasldasl 
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Similarly, az-Zawzani (d. 486), so far as I can trace him, speaks only of 
‘ the seven Qa^ldas,' and never uses the term Mu'allaqat. Ibn Khal- 
likan (d. 681>is the first whom I find using that term, and he speaks of 
‘the nine M%i'allaqat.'' In Wustenfeld’s text there stands , but 

the reading in Ibn Khallikan’s autograph MS. in the British Museum is 
. [It may be worth mentioning that August Muller carefully 

collated this MS. (Add. 25,786), covering three-quarters of the book, 
with his copy of Wilstenfeld’s edition, which is now in the Hartford 
Seminary Library.] With as-Suyuti (d, 911) in the Muzhir, and al- 
Ediafaji (d. 1089) we find the term in its modern use. Further, none of 
the Lexicons explains the term in this sense, not even the Qamus, in 
spite of Freytag’s Kmi. 

But though an-Nahhas does not use the term Mu'allaqat, yet he uses 

the verb , apparently in the sense ‘ to select and preserve a 

poem.’ Does this mean that Mu'allaqa may be said of any poem that 
is selected from others and preserved carefully, distinguished in any 
way? Was that its first usage, and was it not till later, much later, 
that it came to be applied to the seven which flammM had picked out 
and called al-MashJmrdt ? Apparently it was still in the stage of being 
applicable to any selected poem when Ibn Khallikan wrote, as he 
speaks of the nine Mu'allaqat of an-Na^as. This would indicate that 
the story about the Ka'ba was not invented to explain the name ; for 
the story existed long before the common noun had become a name. 
Another question that rises is this. Is there any connection, after all, 
between the first class of the Jamham, i. e., the Sumui, and IJammad’s 
seven ? Are they not, perhaps, quite distinct sevens ? It is true that 
five names occur in both : Imr al-Qays, Zuhayr, Labid, 'Amr and Tarafa, 
But neither 'Antara nor al-Harith ax'6 in the Jamhara, nor are an- 
Nabigha or al-A'shd in Hammad’s seven. The names are different ; 
Hammad’s are called al-Maahhurat ; the Jamhara^s, as-Sumut. The 
story of their origin and originator is different. The Jamhara seven, 
if connected with any one as originator, is connected with Abu 'Hbayda. 
I have already suggested that probably there were many more collec- 
tions of seven than we have hitherto supposed or Identified. At a later 
stage, they wotdd become confused with one another or be swallowed 
up in the greater collections. Thus the name as-Sumut might come in, 
time to be applied to Hammad’s seven as on the title page of Arnold’s 
edition. 

Finally, I would notice that in both the Safyah and the Lisan, 

^53 

and Joi-w are explained by ; and we have in the Lisdn 
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8. A New Fragment of the Babylonian “ Etan a ’’-legend ; by 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

This paper will be published in full in the forthcoming number of 
Haupt and Delitzsch’s BeitrUge zur Assyriologie, YoL III., Part 2. The 
fragment in question was obtained at Kouyunjik by the late Rev. W, F. 
Williams, at the time when Sir A. H. Layard was conducting his excava- 
tions at that place. Through the kindness of Mr. Talcott Williams, of 
Philadelphia, it was placed at the disposal of the writer. The frag- 
ment reveals the close of an episode in the “ Etana ’’-legend. The eagle 
who has destroyed the serpent’s nest dies a disgraceful death. The 

V 

serpent is avenged, aided by SamaS— the sun-god — who indicates the 
manner in which the death of the eagle can be brought about. In con- 
nection with the fragment, some general questions affecting the order 
of the episodes composing the “ Etana ’’-legend were discussed; and 
the suggestion was also ventured that the mysterious Ethan (or Etan) 
mentioned in I Kgs. v, ii among the “wise” men of old may be a 
dimmed tradition of the Babylonian Etana. At all events, the names 
are identical. Ethan and Etana signify “ the strong one,” which was 
a favorite epithet of the Semitic gods and heroes. 


9. Note on the Term MiiSannitum; by Professor Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn, 

The full text of this paper will be found in Hehraica, Vol. X. , pp. 193-6. 
It offers an explanation for a word of frequent occurrence in the legal 
literature of the Babylonians. With the help of a comparison with a 
Talmudic term ^he conclusion was reached that the Baby- 

lonian word was used to designate the “ embankment ” that the climatic 
conditions of the Euphrates valley rendered necessary as a protection 
to Adds during the rainy season. The word is derived from a stem 
ptr. meaning to be “ pointed,” and the form is contracted from 
muSannintum=imusanittum = 7nmanltum. In the technical sense of 
“embankment,” the Talmudic term was shown to be a loan-word from 
the Babylonian, the writing instead of being due 

to an adaptation of the borrowed word to one already existing in 
Aramaic, and used in a manner that favored a supposed connection 
with the foreign word. The term also occmrs as a loan-word in Arabic, 
musanndt. There appears also the form , without the • 


10, On the Language of the Sinjirli Inscriptions ; by Professor 
R. J, H. Gottheil, of Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

In connection with the Sinjirli inscriptions, Professor Q-ottheil pointed 
out the close connection which existed between the older Aramaic (in 
the inscriptions and in the Bible) and the Hebrew, Many peculiarities 
common to both these dialects are found again in the Assyrian. It is 
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only in its later development that the Aramaic branched off so per- 
ceptibly from the Hebrew. This will also serve to explain how the 
Assyrian shows peculiarities in lexicon and grammatical structure 
which at times agree with the Hebrew, at times with the Aramaic 
dialects. 

11. Notes ; by Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Penn.* 

1. On the Semitic Ishtar Cult, 

Professor D. H. Miiller’s Epigraphische Eenkmdler aus Abessinien 
contains an inscription which gives evidence of the existence of the 
Ishtar Cult in Abyssinia. The writer had previously found traces of it 
in all the other countries of the Semitic area. 

An inscription i^ublished by Derenbourg in the Journal Asiaiique 
proves the theory of the late Professor W. E. Smith that Athtar was 
originally a mother goddess in Arabia, and then developed into a mas- 
culine diety, as it shows clearly the transition from the one to the 
other. 

2. On the God Mut. 

The writer had shown in a paper published elsewhere that there was 
a god Maut or Mut among the Hebrews. The discovery of traces of the 
worship of the Egyptian god Mut near Gaza in Palestine in the time of 
the El Amarna tablets suggests the possibility that the Hebrew god may 
have been borrowed from the Egyptians. 

3. Was Bu ever a Distinct Deity in Babylonia 9 

The object of this paper was to suggest the possibility of a different 
explanation of Bu, as an element of proper names, from that followed 
by recent scholars. The analogy of other proper names and of the 
history of Ishtar suggest, though they do not clearly prove, that Ilu 
was once a distinct deity. 

12. The XXIII. Psalm ; an Essay on Hebrew Verse ; by Rev. 
E. P. Ramsay, Augusta, Ky. 

Hebrew poetry is not musical, but pictorial. It is not metrical in 
form. It has what may be called verses or lines, but the line has not a 
given number of accents, nor are the accents arranged in a given order. 
Each line presents a single complete picture. This picture is itself the 
blending together usually of two simpler pictures, each presented in a 
distinct phrase. The image or conception in a phrase is a unity of two 
elements, as, say, a subject and its action ; but the phrase may have 
less or more than two words. Generally each line is one of a couplet, 
giving companion pictures. 


* These papers have appeared in full in Eebraica, Vol. X, p. 202 fl. 
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The Psalm may be thus arranged, to illustrate the theory : 


w ]Pd7 

non "imjr 

n'lif i}!! 

nnn ^Di:5 


nin^ 

mKJi 

nimD ‘7;? 

p1*if 

dji 

nD;? 

njti'n 

nom :3it3 
mn^ no:i 


Other communications were presented as follows : 

1 3. On some Hebrew MSS. from Egypt ; by Dr, Cyrus Adler, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. 0. 

14. On the origin of games and divination in Eastern Asia; 
by Mn Stewart Culin, of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

15. On the Bharats and the Bharatas : by Professor E. W. 
Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

16. On a complete verbal index to the Fiqh-al-Luqha of Ath-tha 
’Alibi ; by Professor D. B. Macdonald, of Hartford, Conn. 

lY. On the Agnihotra-section of the Jaiminiya-brahraana ; by 
Dr. Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn, To be 
published in the Journal. 

18. An emendation of Sayana on 8. B, i. 3. 2 ; by Dr. Oertel. 

19. On some unpublished Arabic inscriptions in Morocco and 
elsewhere ; by Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, Penn, 

20. Report of excavations at Jerusalem through the Palestine 
Exploration Fund ; by Rev. T. F. Wright, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

21. Note on the Julian inscription described by Dr. I. H. Hall 
at the meeting of March, 1894 ; by Dr. Wright. Published in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 
1895. 

Papers by Professor M, Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
College, were read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 
28th. 


JOINT MEETINO 


Off THE 

AMERICAlir ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AMERICAN PHILOLOOICAL ASSOCIATION 
SOCIETY OP BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
MODERN LANOUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 
SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION 

AND THE 

ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

AT 

The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
December 27 - 39 , 1894 . 


JOINT SESSIONS. 

Opening Session. ■ 

Thursday, December 27, at 12 m. 

Address by Mr. 0. C. Harrison, Acting Provost of tbe Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, introducing the Presiding Olfficer of tbe 
Meeting, Professor A. Marshall Elliott, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, President of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

Address of Welcome by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Second Joint Session. 

Friday, December 28, at 10 a. m. 

Presiding Officer of tbe Meeting, Prof. John Henry Wrigbt, of 
Harvard Hniversity, President of the American Philological 
Association. 

1. Dr. J. P. Peters, Hew York, and Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, 

University of Philadelphia. The last results of the Baby- 
lonian expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Prof. William W. Goodwin, Harvard University. The 

Athenian vapavoiim and the American doctrine of con- 
stitutional law. 

8. Prof. Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University. The con- 
tribution of the Latin inscriptions to the study of the Latin 
language and literature. 

4. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia College. Cyrus’s 

dream of the winged figure of Darius in Herodotus. 

5. Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College. Some Modern 

German etymologies. 

6. Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University. On 

Prof. Streitberg’s theory as to the origin of certain long Indo- 
European vowels, 

'7. Prof. Federico Halbherr, University of Rome. Explorations 
in Krete for the Archffiological Institute (read by Prof. 
Frothingharn). 

8. Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University. The work of 
the American Dialect Society, 1889-1894. 


Third Joint Session. 

Friday, December 28, at 8 p. m. 

Memobial Meeting 
IN honor oe 

William Dwight Whitney. 

Presiding Officer of the Meeting, President Daniel Coit Gilman, 
of Johns tiopkins University, President of the American Oriental 
Society. 

1. Reading of letters from foreign scholars. 


Program of the Congress of Philologists, oxovii 

2. Memobial Address by Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard 
University. 

8. Whitney’s influence on the study of modern languages and on 
lexicography, by Prof. Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

4. Whitney’s influence on students of classical philology, by Prof. 
Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University. 

6. Address by Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Brown University. 

6. Address by Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, New York. 

7, Concluding address by President Daniel Coit Gilman, 


SPECIAL SESSIONS. 

Ameeican Philologioai. Association-. 

(Organized 1869.) 

1. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D., Barnard College. Sophocles 
Trachiniae, 26-48 : a Study in Interpretation, 

2. Prof. Louis Bevier, Jr., Rutgers College. The Delphian 
Hymns and the Pronunciation of the Greek Vowels. 

3. Prof. Alfred Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania. Plutarch 
as a Philologist. 

4. Prof. Edwin W. Fay, of Washington and Lee University. 

ARYAisr tr° = Grk. Tr\° = Lat. gI°, Art. drf = = Lat. 

gr. 

5 . Prof. C. R. Lanman of Harvard University. Reflected Mean- 
ings ; a Point in Semantics. 

6. Prof. Karl P. Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 
Notes on the Diction of the Apoeoloeyntosis Pirn Olaudii. 

V. Prof. W. A. Lamberton, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Notes on Thucydides. 

8. Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale University. Local Cults in 
Homer. 

9. Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of the Johns Hopkins University. Aris- 
totle on the Faults of Poetry ; or Poetics xxv. in the Light' 
of the Homeric Scholia. 

10. Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College. Notes on Horace. 

11. Prof. M. W. Easton, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Remarks upon Gower’s Oonfessio Amantis, chiefly with 
'reference to the text. • 
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12. W. C. Lawton, of PhiladelpMa. A National Form of Verse 
the Natural Unit for the Thought. 

13. Prof. Frank L. Van Cleef, of Cornell University. Confusion 
of Sem and reacrapes in Thucydides. 

14. Dr. B. Newhall, of Brown University. Women’s Speech in 
Classical Literature. 

16. Prof. E. G. Sihler, of the University of the City of New York. 
St. Paul and the Zex lulia de vi. 

16. Dr. James M. Paton, of Cambridge, Mass. Some Spartan 
Families under the Empire. 

11. Prof. H. W. Magounof Oberlin College. Pliny’s Laurentine 
Villa. 

18. Prof. John Williams White, of Harvard University, The 
pre-Themistoolean Wall at Athens. 

19. Prof. Hermann Collitz, of Bryn Mawr College. The ety- 
mology of ^pa and of pAif/. 

20. Prof. J. Irving Manatt, of Brown University. The Literary 
Evidence for DSrpfeld’s Enneakrounos. 

2,1. Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell University. The 
Greek Duals in -s. 

22. Prof. John Henry Wright, of Harvard University. A note 
on Alexander Polyhistor (Euseb. Ohron. I, 15, 16 Schone). 

23. Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College.' On 
Greek Tragic Anapaests. 

24. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College in the 
City of New York. Two ancient Persian Names in Greek, 
'ApTavKTi^s and ^aiSvpy). 

26. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D., of Barnard College. Some 
Remarks on the Moods of Will in Greek. 

26. Prof. Edwin W. Pay, of Washington and Lee University. 
Aetan gw= L atin mn. 

21. Prof. Carl Darling Buck, of the University of Chicago. The 
Passive in Oscan-Umbrian. 

28. Prof. W. J. Battle, of the University of Texas (read by title). 
Magical Curses written on Lead Tablets. 

29. Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College (read by title). 
Lexicographical Notes. 

30. Prof. W. G. Hale, of the University of Chicago. On the 
Latin Subjunctive and the Greek Optative in Indirect Dis- 
course. 


Frogram of the Congress of Fhilologists. cxcix 

31. Prof. M. Bloomfield, of tlie Johns Hopkins University. On 
the Etymology of detSw. 

Papers by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, and 
Prof. Minton Warren, of the Johns Hopkins University, were 
read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28th. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITEEATURB AND EXEGESIS, 
(Organized 1880.) 

1. Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College. On the inter- 
pretation of ‘llDD DISCS', Judges v. 14. 

2. Dr. Isaac H. Hall, Metropolitan Museum, New York. On the 
new Syriac Gospels. 

3. Prof. Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary. Did 
Amos approve the calf- worship at Bethel ? 

4. Dr. T. F. Wright, Hew Church School, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Songs of Degrees. 

5. Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University, arv cwras, orv 
Xefa's, Mat. xxvi. 64, John xviii. 37, etc. 

6. Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, Oswego, N. Y. The displacement 
of John xiv. 

7. Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 
Hebrew proper names compounded with H' 'HI* 

'8. Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University. On 2 Samuel 
i. 23. 

9. Rev. William H. Cobb, Boston. Julius Ley on Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi. 

10. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Colgate University. Mapav a^a, I 
Cor. xvi. 22. 

11. Prof. M. S. Terry, Garrett Biblical Institute. The scope and 
plan of the Apocalypse of John. 

12. Prof. George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary. 
I Kings -vii. 46 and the question of Succoth (read by Prof. 
Lyon). 

13. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Guttenberg, N. J. Two Samaritan 
manuscripts of portions of the Pentateuch (read in abstract). 

Papers by Prof. J. P. Peters, New York, and Prof. H. V. 

Hilprecht, University of Pennsylvania, were read at the Second 

Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 


00 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

(Organized 1883.) 

1. Prof. W. T. Hewett, CornellUniversity. The life and work® 
of Prof. Matthias de Yries. 

2. Dr. K, Francke, Harvard University. The relation of early 
German romanticism to the classic ideal, 

3. Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University. The 
Friar's Lantern. 

4. Prof. Edwai’d H. Magill, Swarthraore College, The new 
method in Modern Language study. 

6. Prof. Frederic Spencer, University of North Wales, Bangoiv 
Wales. On the reform of methods in teaching the Modern 
Languages, together with an experiment in the teaching of 
German. 

6. Prof. Alex. Melville Bell, Washington, D. 0. A note on 
syllabic consonants. 

7. Prof. Henry R Lang, Tale University. The metres, 
employed by the earliest Portuguese lyric school. 

8. Dr. J. Hendren Gorrell, Wake Forest College, N. 0. Indi- 
rect discourse in Anglo-Saxon. 

9. Prof. 0. F. Emerson, Cornell University, A parallel between 
the Middle English poem Patience and one of the pseudo-Ter- 
tullian poems. 

10. Mr. W, Henry Schofield, Harvard University. Elizabeth 
Elstob: an Anglo-Saxon scholar nearly two centuries ago, 
with her Plea for Learning in Women. 

11. Dr. C. C. Marden, Johns Hopkins University. The Spanish 

dia'iect of Mexico City. 

1 2. I*rof. 0. H. Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ala. 
Henry Timrod and his poetry. 

18. Prof. James T. Hatfield, Northwestern University. The 
poetry of Wilhelm Milller. 

14. Dr, L, E. Monger, Johns Hopkins University, Early Roman- 
ticists in Italy. 

16. Dr; Edwin S. Lewis, Princeton University. On the develop- 
ment of inter-vocalic labials in the Romanic languages, 

16, Dr. L. A. Rhodes, Cornell University. Notes on Goethe’s 
Iphigenie. 

1 7. Mr. Alex. W . Herdler, Princeton University. On the Slavonic 
languages. 


Program of th& Congress of PhilologiBts. ooi 

18. Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, Philadelphia. Old French equiva- 
lents of Latin substantives in -cus, -gus, -vus. 

19. Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, Yanderbilt TJniversity. Contributions 
to a bibliography of Racine (read by title). 

A paper by Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, was 
read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 

(Organized 1888.) 

Prof. E. S. Sheldon, Harvard University, read a paper at the 
Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28, 


, SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

(Organized 1876.) 

1. Opening remarks by President March : “The movement for 
spelling reform.” 

2. Paper by H. L. Wayland, D.D., Editor of the Pxaminer: 
“The obstacles to reform.” 

3. Remarks by James W. Walk, M.D., Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Correction, Philadelphia: “The advantage of a reformed 
orthography to the children of the poor.” 

4. Remarks by Charles P. G. Scott, Ph.D., Editor of Worces- 
ter's Dictionary : “ The attitude of philologists toward the spell- 
ing reform.” 

5. Remarks by Patterson Du Bois, A.M., of Philadelphia. 

6. Remarks by J. H. Allen, of Massachusetts. 

7. Remarks by Mrs. E. B. Burns, of Hew York. 


ARCHAIOLOGIOAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
(Organized 1879.) 

1. Mrs. Sara T. Stevenson, University of Pennsylvania. The 
antiquities from Koptos at the University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Rev. W. C. Winslow, Boston, Mass. The explorations at the 
temple of Queen Hatasu. 
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3. Mr. Talcott Williams, The Press, Philadelphia. Local Moor- 
ish architecture in North Morocco. 

4. Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago. Retrograde 
inscriptions on Attic vases. 

6. Prof. John Williams White, Harvard University. History 
and work of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 

6. Prof. William R. Ware, Columbia College, N. Y. The New 
American School of Architecture at Rome. 

Y. Prof. William H. Goodyear, Brooklyn Institute. A discovery 
of Greek horizontal curves in the Maison Carree at Ntrnes. 

8. Rev. John P. Peters, New York. The Excavations of the 
Babylonian Expedition at the temple of Bel in Nippur. 

9. Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University. A study in 
Greek architectural proportions. 

10. Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College. The new faun 
of the Quirinal. 

11. Prof. W. C. Lawton, Philadelphia. Accretions to the Troy 
myth after Homer. 

12. Mr. Barr Ferree, Brooklyn. Architecture of mediaeval houses 
in France. 

13. Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University. Byzan- 
tine influence upon Mediaeval Italy. 

14. The ivory throne at Ravenna. 

16. Mr. William Rankin, Jr., Princeton University. Some early 
Italian pictures in American galleries. 

16. Prof. Alfred Emerson, Cornell University. The archaeology 
of Athenian politics in the fifth century b.c. 

A paper by Prof. Federico Halbherr, University of Rome, was 

read at the Second Joint Session, on Friday, December 28. 


PKOOEEDmGS 


OB’ THE 



AT ITS 


MEETING- IN NEW HAYEN, CONN., 

April 1 8th and 19th, 1895. 


Thb Society assembled at New Haven, in the Foreign Missions 
Library, East Divinity Hall, Yale University, on Thursday of 
Easter Week, April 18tli, 1896, at 3 p. m., and was called to order 
by its President, President Daniel Coit Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions : 


Batten 

Goodwin, 0, J. 

Martin, W. A. P. 

Berg 

Gottheil 

Moore, G. F. 

Binney 

Grieve, Miss 

Oertel 

Blauatein 

Haupt 

Perry 

Bradnor 

Hopkins 

Staley 

Chester 

Jackson 

Steele 

Davis, J. D. 

Jewett 

Van Name 

Dickerman 

Lanman 

Ward 

Gilman 

Macdonald 

[26] 


On opening the session, the President expressed the pleasure of 
the Society at being welcomed again at New Haven, where the 
associations connected with the Society’s, history are so many. 
He then spoke of the recent loss which Yale University, and the 
world of science, had suffered in the death, on April 14th, of Pro- 
fessor James Dwight Dana, the distinguished zoologist, geologist, 
and mineralogist. Dr. Gilman spoke with feeling, admiration, 
and respect concerning the life and work of the departed scholar, 
and called attention to the fact that, although not enrolled among 
Orientalists, Professor Dana had been an extensive traveller in 
the Orient, and by his writings on the Geology of the Pacific and 
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on Coral Islands had made important contributions to our know- 
ledge of the physical and natural characteristics of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, the 
Society chose Professor Jackson, of Columbia College, to dis- 
charge the duties of that officer during the session. 

The minutes of the special meeting held at Philadelphia, 
December 2'7th, 28th and 29th, 1894, in connection with various 
other philological and arohjeological societies of America, were 
read and approved. The report of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the present meeting was made by Dr. Oertel of Yale 
University. This report was in the form of a printed pro- 
gramme, and was accompanied by an invitation from President 
Dwight of T-do Priv'-r-i';", extending to the members of the 
Society the ■■■ 'p!': bis home during the evening, The 

report and the invitation were accepted with acknowledgments 
and thanks. 

The reports of outgoing officers were now in order. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Perry, of Columbia 
College, presented some of the. correspondence that had been 
received since the Christmas meeting. 

Report was then made upon some letters which had been 
addressed to Professor Lanman of Harvard University on sub- 
jects touching the work of the Society. — Siddhepvara Mitter, 
formerly the Secretary of Protap Ch under Roy of Calcutta, 
writes irora The Residency at Khatmandu, Nepal, that although 
many good manuscripts have been carried away, the country is 
still rich in them ; and that he is ready to do what he can to 
secure any such as may be desired by Oriental students among 
us.* — Dr. Rost writes from London that a young Singalese gentle- 
man, de Silva Wickremasingha, a pupil of Professor Kuhn and 
Dr. Franke, would be glad to collate Pfili manuscripts for any one 
who may wish to make use of his services. — In a letter to Mr. H. 
0. Warren of Cambridge, the Venerable W. Subhuti, There, P. 
N. M., a learned Buddhist High Priest, of Waskaduwa, Kalutara, 
in the Western Province of Ceylon, to whom various Pali students 
in the Occident are already so greatly indebted, has increased the 
existing obligations by the tender of his kind offices in the matter 
of procuring transcripts of manuscripts.f — Dr. James Burgess of 
Edinburgh wrote to Prof. Lanman with regard to the “ Magazine 
of Indian Photographs,” an interesting monthly started at Alla- 
habad (Sept., 1894, yearly 80 Rupees, office at 6, Cutchery Road) ; 


* At the meeting of April, 1893, Professor Lanman described a good' copy of a 
MS. of the Lanka-avatara, just received by him from Nepal ; but the description 
was not printed. 

t Since his first letter, Subhfiti has sent to Mr. Warreu a complete and excel- 
lent transcript, on about ITOO pages, of the Paramattha ManjQsa, which is a com- 
mentary upon Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi Magga, and was much desired by Mr. 
Warren in his work upon the Yisuddhi Magga. 
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and also concerning the progress of his own labors upon the great 
work on the Archaeology of India to be published by Griggs of 
London. — Professor Janies Legge of Oxford had also sent a most 
interesting letter to Professor Lanman, in the course of which he 
said, “Nor can I bring myself to think that his [Buddha’s] teach- 
ing has been a great boon to the world, or even to the peoples by 
whom its records have been most generally and favorably re- 
ceived.” 

In this connection, Dr. William Hayes Ward drew the atten- 
tion of the Society to recent discoveries of tablets at Tel-Lo, and 
read selections from a letter received from Mr. J, H. Haynes, in 
charge of the Philadelphia expedition at Niffer, in which Mr. 
Haynes gave account of fair success in the search for tablets 
which he had been pursuing. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of recently 
deceased members of the Society. The record is as follows : 

Honoeary Members : 

Professor Heinrich Brugaoh -Pasha ; 

Professor August Dillmann ; 

Sir Brian Houghton Hodgson ; 

Sir Austen Henry Layard ; 

Baol Sahib Shankar Pandurang Pandit ; 

Major-General Sir Henry Oreswicke Eawlinson. 

COEEBSPONDINa MEMBERS : 

Hyde Clarke ; 

Professor Philippe Edouard Foucaux ; 

Dr. D. J. Macgowan. 


Corporate Members : 

Professor Edwin Cone Bissell ; 

Eev. Dr. Alexander Kohut ; 

Professor William Dwight Whitney. 

As is well known to our members, the obligations of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society to Professor Whitney are very exceptionally 
great. This meeting, the first annual legal meeting of the Society 
after his decease, would have been the natural time for taking 
some official notice of his death. That this was not done is due 
to the fact that that session of the First American Congress of 
Philologists which was held at Philadelphia, Friday evening, 
December 28 , 1894 , was made a memorial meeting, and “ devoted 
to the expression, on the part of Ms colleagues and^ friends, of 
their appreciation of the character and public services of Mr, 
Whitney.” The Proceedings of that session are to be published 
by the Congress in a volume entitled, “The Whitney Memorial 
Meeting.” This is to be distributed to the members of the 

VOL, XVI. s 
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American Oriental Society, -the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and the Modern Language Association of America. ■ '^Plie 
volume is uniform or very nearly uniform in size with the publi- 
cations of those Societies and may pi'operly be treated as a part 
of their official publications. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Wan'en, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by the hand of Professor Lanman, his 
accounts and statement for the year ending April, 1895, At the 
request of the Treasurer, the Chair appointed Professors Lanman 
and Lyon of Cambridge, as a Committee to examine the securities 
of the Society at the y)lace where sucli securities may bo stored j 
and they were requested to report on the same to the President 
of the Society. As an Auditing Committee to examine tlie Treas- 
urer’s accounts presented at the meeting, Professors Lanman and 
G-ottheil were named. This Committee reported to the Society 
during the meeting, and certified that the accounts were in due 
order and properly vouched. The usual analytical summary of 
the General Account follows : 


Receipts. 

Balance from old account, March 39, 1894 $1,648.61 

Assessments (181) for 1894-5 $906.00 

Assessments (31) for other years 155.00 

Sale of publications 150.89 

Income of investments, other than Bradley Type 

Fund 195.60 


Total income of the year - 1,406.4& 

Total receipts for the year $3,966.00 

Expendituebs. 

dournal, xvi. 1 (part) $932.80 

Proceedings, March, 1894 310.96 

Interest on $933.80 from June SO to July 37, 1894 4,20 

Share of expenses of Joint Meeting at Philadelphia 35.00 

Binding (for fwo years) 49,60 

Job printing 33,50 

Postage, etc 30.56 


Total disbursements for the year 1,376.61 

Credit balance on Gen’l Account, Apr. 18, 1895. _ 1,578.39 


$3,955.00 

Upon these facts, the Treasurer remarks as follows : The 
expenses for the past fiscal year have been large, amounting to 
$1,376.61, by far the larger part of which was spent in printing 
Yol. xvi. of the Journal, and the Proceedings for 1894. The 
receipts from all sources have slightly exceeded the expenditures. 
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so that the total funds in the possession of the Society are some 
forty odd dollars in excess of what they were at the time of mak- 
ing the last report. It is to be noted that the continued hard 
times have lowered the rate of interest in the case of some of the 
investments of the Society. The total interest account, however, 
for this year is about thirty dollars larger than that of last year j 
this fact is in part due to the circumstance that the meeting this 
year is held later than it was last spring, so that April dividends 
have come in. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 


Mar. 39, 1894 : 
$1425.30 I. 

1000.00 

II. 

1000.00 

III. 

76.00 

IV. 

$1648.61 

40.40 

8.79 

B. B 

I. 

II. 
III. 

$6093.90 



A. Pkincipal op Special Funds : 

Apr. 18, 1895 : 
I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in the New 

Haven Savings Bank) $1483.76 

Ootheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston) 

III. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 

shares of State National Bank stock) 

IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf- 
folk Savings Bank, Boston) 


1000.00 


1000.00 


Balances bblonoino to Genbbal Aoootjnt : 

Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank 

II. Cash in Provident Inst, for Savings, Boston, 
III, Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank 


75.00 


$1498.38 

71.84 

8.17 


Totals of A and B $6180.15 


The Librarian, Mr. Addison Van .Name, of New Haven, pi’e- 
sented the following report for 1894-5 : ‘'The additions to the 
library for the past year have been 266 volumes, 106 parts of vol- 
umes, and 130 pamphlets. Besides the usual exchanges from cor- 
responding institutions, two important gifts have been received. 
One of them, a portion of the library of the late Professor Whit- 
ney, presented by his family, has naturally a double interest and 
value to the Society. It comprises 189 volumes and 38 pamph- 
lets, and next to the gifts of the Hon, Charles William Bradley 
and the Kev. Joseph P. Thompson, is perhaps the most valuable 
the library has ever received. The other noteworthy gift* of the 
year is a Siamese edition of the sacred, canon of the Southern 
Buddhists, the Tripitaka, in 39 volumes,. 8vo., a present from His 
Majesty the King of Siam, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his reign. The sum of fifty dollars, covered by 
the annual appropriation of twenty-five dollars for two^ years past, 
has been expended for binding. The number of titles in the 


* For more detailed information concerning this gift, see commnnication no. 1 6 
below, pp. ccxlivfl. 
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Society’s library is now 4828, an increase of nearly two hundred 
in the past year. 

For the Committee on Publication, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary reported as follows : By authorization of the Society, given 
at its meeting of December last, the Committee had held an infor- 
mal conference with the gentlemen empowered to represent the 
American Philological Association in the matter of publishing a 
volume commemorative of the late Prof. Whitney. It was the 
opinion of those present that such a volume should consist of the 
addresses delivered at the “ Whitney Memorial Meeting,” Decem- 
ber 28, 1894, and of the letters received from foreign scholars 
concerning Mr. Whitney, extracts from which had been read at 
that meeting. 

The Committee has under consideration the question of pub- 
lishing an index to the publications of the Society. 

As matter of record it may be added that the Proceedings of 
the Society at New York, March 29-31, 1894, were issued as a 
pamphlet of 92 pages and as a part of volume xvi. of the Journal, 
Sep. 24, 1894 ; and, further, that almost no progress had been 
made with the Journal ; but that one Arabic and one Yedic arti- 
cle had been printed, covering in all about forms. 

On Friday morning, April 19, at 9.30, upon the close of the 
Directors’ Meeting, the second session of the Society was begun. 

The Directors reported by their scribe, Professor Perry, as fol- 
lows : 

1. They had appointed the next meeting of the Society to be 
held at Andover, Mass., during Easter Week, April 9th, 10th and 
11th, 1896. (The Chair named as members of tbe Local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, to act with tbe Corresponding Secretaxy, 
Professors George F. Moore and John P. Taylor, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary.) 

2. They had decided to recommend to the Society for adoption 
the suggestion embodied in the report of the Committee of Pub- 
lication, that such committee shall hereafter consist of six mem- 
bers, one of whom shall he the Corresponding Secretary, and 
that he shall act as Chairman of that Committee. 

3. They had named the following members to serve as the 
Committee of Publication : The Corresponding Secretary, Chair- 
man, and Professors Isaac H. Hall, Paul Haupt, E. W. Hop- 
kins, Maurice Bloomfield, and George P. Moore. 

4. They had voted to recommend to the Society for election to 
membership the following persons : 

As Corporate Members : 

Miss Lutie Eebecca Corwin, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Dr. George S. Duncan, Harrisburg, Penn. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn. . 

Mr, Frederick Wells Williams, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Ellis Robert Woodruff,* New York, N. Y. 


♦ Mr. 'Woodruff died May, 1896. 
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The recommendation contained in the second paragraph, of the 
report of the Directors was unanimously adopted by the Society. 
The persons recommended for election to membership, after bal- 
lot duly had, were declared elected. 

Next in order of business was the report of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Ward, Mr. 
Van Name, and. Professor Haiipt. The Corresponding Secretary, 
Professor Perry, owing to the duties which devolve upon him in 
consequence of his being transferred from the department of 
Sanskrit to the Professorship of Greek in Columbia College, 
requested to have a successor named for the office which he had held 
in the Society during the past year ; and Professor Lanraan, who 
had been Corresponding Secretary from 1884 to 1894, was nomi- 
nated in his stead. Professor D. G. Lyon, who had served as 
Recording Secretary since his election to the office in 1886, like- 
wise requested that he might be relieved of the duties of that 
position, and as his successor Professor George F. Moore of the 
Andover Theological Seminary was nominated. The gentlemen 
so nominated, and the other officers and Directors who had been 
the incumbents of the foregoing year, were duly elected by the 
Society. For convenience of reference the names of the Board 
for 1895-96 are here given : 

President— Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents— Dv. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Prof. C. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretary — Prof. C. B. Lanman, of Cambridge. 

Becording Secretary— Fxot. G. F. Moore, of Andover. 

Treasurer — Mr. Henry 0. Warren, of Cambridge. 

lAbrarian — Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors — The officers above named : and Professors Bloomfield and 
Haupt, of Baltimore ; Mr. Talcotfc Williams, of Philadelphia ; Prof. E. 
W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr ; Prof. A. L, Prothingham, of Princeton ; 
Prof. B. Gottheil, of New York ; Prof. George P. Moore, of Andover. 

Upon motion of the Corresponding Secretary it was 

Resolved, That the American OrienM Society hereby tenders its 
thanks to the authorities of Yale University, and in particular to Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Dwight, and to the members of the Local Committee of 
Arrangements, Messrs. Salisbury, Yan Name, and Oertel, for the hospi- 
tality extended to the Society on the occasion of its annual meeting in 
April, 1895, and for the excellent arrangements rhade for the comfort 
and convenience of the members attending. 

Final adjournment was had on Friday, April 19th, at 11,15 a., m. 


The following communications were presented : 
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1. On Chinese anticipations of certain ideas of modern science; 
Tby Rev. W. A. P. Martin, B.D., LL.D,, President Emeritus of 
the Imperial Tungwen College, Peking, China. 

Possessing a high degree of intellectual culture and a longer career 
of recorded experience than any other existing people, it might have 
been expected that the Chinese would make important discoveries in 
the arts and sciences. In the arts, their contribution to the common 
stock is specially notable— including silk, tea, porcelain, the mariner’s 
compass, and the art of printing. 

In the sciences, their achievements have been less conspicuous— the 
free movement of the Chinese intellect having from an early period 
been restrained by a cast-iron orthodoxy. Yet there is 'good evidence 
that some of their leading thinkers hit on such broad generalizations as 
biological evolution, the unity of matter, the duality of matter and 
motion, the conservation of energy, the existence and properties of 
elemental ether, etc. This last topic was treated in the paper with 
special detail, and it will claim the whole of the remaining space 
allotted to this abstract. 

Professor Oliver Lodge thus describes the modern theory of ether in 
a lecture before the Eoyal Institution. “The simplest conception of the 
universe that has yet occurred to the mind of man— one continuous sub- 
stance filling all space ; which can vibrate as light ; which can be 
p£\.rted into positive and negative electricity; which in whirls or vor- 
tices constitutes matter, and which transmits by continuity (not by 
impact) every action and reaction of which matter is capable ; this is 
the modern view of the ether and its functions.” 

This conception, which he qualifies as ‘ modern’ is by no means new 
to the philosophy of China. How early it appeared there it is not easy 
to aflfii-m— perhaps ten centuries before our era, when the earliest spec- 
ulations on the forces of nature were embodied in the Yihking or Book 
of Changes. It is found, however, as a full fledged doctrine in several 
writers of the eleventh century after Christ ; who not only speak of an 
ethereal medium, but ascribe to it all the properties above enumerated 
except that of producing electricity. Those writers ax*e known as the 
Sungju, or school of the Sung dynasty. A pleiad cluster of extraordi- 
nary brilliancy, its principal luminaries were five ; who, as two of 
them were brothers, fall cxuiously enough under the four alliterative 
names of CJieo, Ohang, Ch‘eng, and Chu. 

Cheo is author of a theory of the universe based on an exposition of 
the Book of Changes. Chang is best known by a small work called 
Cheng meng, ‘ Eight -notions for the Young,’ in which, beginning as 
Chinese writers are prone to do, with the origin of the world, he set# 
forth what he considers as the correct view of the way in which it 
came into being. The two brothers Cheng adopted and expounded 
Chang’s views. Chu, the fifth and most illustrious in the series, was 
their disciple. I shall have to cite something from each in order to 
show that their conceptions of ether were substantially identical with 
those of our modem physicists. 
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Speaking of space, Chang says, “The immensity of space, though 
called the great void, is not a void. In fact, there is no such thing as 
vacuum.” “It is filled with a subtile substance called Chi.” That sub- 
stance is, as we shall see, the ether of our modern science ; though 
Chang and his compeers were not able to enumerate as many of its 
properties as are known to the science of our day. The only property 
here asserted is its all-pervading presence. Even that might be left in 
doubt, but for a more explicit statement in another passage : “Heaven,” 
he says, “in its external form appears to be an envelope for the earth, 
yet its CM or substance in reality penetrates to the center of the earth.” 

It would hardly follow from this expression that he considers ether 
as present in all forms of matter. But here is a passage in which he 
introduces what we may call the dynamics of ether, showing that he 
did not regard it as saturating matter, like an inert fluid r but that it is 
in a state of intense activity at every point, and that the existence of 
matter is due to that activity. “This Chi,” he says, “which fills all 
space, is in a state of perpetual ebb and floMr— expanding and contract- 
ing without a moment’s cessation. This is the source of motion and 
the origin of matter, whether soft or hard, gaseous or solid. Its combi- 
nations give rise to the transient forms of all things. Even the solid 
rocks are but grosser products of its action— like ashes from a furnace.” 

In another place he compares the transformation of ether into matter 
to the formation of ice in water, and, as might be expected, he finds in 
the melting of ice an image of the reversion of matter into its primordial 
element. His words are : “Within the immensity of space, matter is 
alternately concentrated and dissipated, as ice is congealed and dis- 
solved in water.” In the passages thus far quoted, we have only a 
reciprocal action or vibrations, no intimation of those whirls and eddies 
by which the ultimate particles are generated, or rather in which they 
consist. Professor Lodge states this as an article in an accepted creed ; 
and we know something of those speculations as to the origin of the 
atom to which Lord Kelvin has lent the authority of his great name. 
With our Chinese thinkers the vortex-ring is a cardinal feature. 

Cheo, the first of the five, in a diagram of cosmic forces, begins with 
a single ring or circle of uniform whiteness. This represents the primi- 
tive ether. Then follows a circle partly dark, which shows the original 
substance differentiated into two forms: Tin and Yang, the bright and 
the dark— the dual source of all things. 

Says Chu, the last of the five, speaking of this diagram, “It shows 
how the primitive void was transformed into matter.” “The two 
'forces, molai mochU, grind back and forth, or revolve like millstones in 
opposite directions. The detritus resulting from their friction is what 
we call matter,” We may smile at the crudeness of this illustration ; 
•but have not Western philosophers described the particles of ether as 
cubes which in the course of evolution get their angles rubbed off and 
thus give birth to matter? His words are of value to us not for the 
light they throw on the process of creation, but as evidence that the 
Chinese had the idea of vortex motion. 
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Of this movement Chang says, “ The immensity of space is filled with 
a pure fluid. Since it is pure (i. e. perfectly fluid) it offers no obstruction 
to motion.” Here we have enunciated the principle of the perpetuity 
of vortex motion, viz. (in the language of modern physics) that, in a 
Motionless fluid, its original motion is maintained without alteration. 

To summarize the points in which the ether of these Chinese thinkers 
agrees with that of our modern science : — 

1. It is a subtile fluid filling all space. 

2. As a vehicle of force it is endowed with intense activity. 

8. Its motions, which are in whirls or eddies, result in the production 
of matter. 

4:, This primordial substance, by its vibrations, is the source of light. 

The occidental theory is confirmed by a magnificent array of scientific 
facts. The ofiental theory, standing apart from experimental science, 
never emerged from the state of speculation— a speculation wonderfully 
acute and sublime ; one in which the scientific imagination shows itself 
to the best advantage ; divining aa if by instinct great truths, which 
require for their confirmation the slower processes of patient investiga- 
tion. 

Practical as the Chinese mind confessedly is, it is not a little remark- 
able that Chinese philosophers in the study of nature have never made 
extensive use of the experimental method. That they have not been 
ignorant of it is evident frbm the following question and answer in the 
writings of the brothers Cheng. “ One asked whether to arrive at a 
Icnowledge of nature it is needful to investigate each particular object, 
or may not some one thing be seized upon from which the knowledge of 
all things can be deduced?” “The Master replied: A comprehensive 
knowledge of nature is not so easily acquired. You must examine one 
thing to-day and one thing to-morrow ; and, when you have accumu- 
lated a store of facts, your knowledge will burst its shell and come 
forth into fuller light, connecting all the particulars by general laws.” 

We should not forget that in the West the same theory existed in the 
state of a discarded speculation for at least two centuries before it 
received the seal of science. The first European to get a glimpse of the 
circumainbient ocean was Rend Descartes. His mistake in referring 
the motions of the planets to whirlpools of ether brought discredit on 
his whole system ; though he also held that small vortices were neces- 
sary to explain the constitution of matter. , But what a glorious resurrec- 
tion awaited it 1 In the first year of this century, touched literally by 
a sunbeam, it woke from its long slumber. Young found it necessary 
to his undulatory theory of light to which he was led by the interference 
of rays, and Fresnel resorted to it to explain the phenomena of polariza- 
tion. So much is our knowledge of it extended, and so firmly is the 
conception established, that in some of our treatises on physics the three 
subjects of light, heat, and electricity are all ranged under the common 
rubric of “ ether waves,” 

If anything more were required to complete the triumph of a neg- 
lected philosopher, would it not be to see his vortex theory employed to 
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explain the existence of matter ? For what is the dynamic theory of 
the molecule but a rehabilitation of the Cartesian vortex, which its 
author represented not merely as bearing the planets on its bosom, but 
as hugging each particle in its whirls or eddies ? 

But have the thinkers of China, who preceded Descartes by five cen- 
turies, nothing to do with this triumph of the French philosopher? Is 
it not probable that while he was at the Jesuit college of La Fl^che he 
fell in with fragments of Chinese philosophy in the writings of Jesuit 
missionaries ? If such were the case (and it is impossible to prove the 
contrary), who can measure the obligations of the world to China for 
the germ-thought deposited in the brain of the “Father of modem phil- 
osophy ? ” 

2, The Gods of Shirpurla ; by Professor John D. Davis, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

The general principle on which the local pantheon at Shirpurla was 
constructed has been stated by the lamented Amiaud. Speaking of 
various temples of Babylonia, and including Shirpurla implicitly, he 
says : “ The cult rendered to these gods was offered by reason of their 
being the mother, the brothers, or the sisters of the principal divinity 
{Records of the Past, New Series, i. 69). So thorough was the work of 
this French scholar, and so keen his insight, that there is but scant 
gleaning after him in this direction. Still there is some. A few facts 
about the gods remain to be gathered from the inscriptions of the patesis, 
which somewhat modify the picture that has been drawn of the local 
pantheon. 

These facts, as well as the others which play a part in the present 
paper, are not all new. Not a few of them are familiar from gen- 
eral, especially from the later, Babylonian and Assyrian literature. 
But they are invariably derived from the records of the patesis them- 
selves, and they stand as attestations of the faith of Shirpurla. They 
make known the conceptions of the gods, not as entertained in differ- 
ent ages and at diverse places, but as held at a definite period, and by 
a homogeneous people of the remote past. And in the history of Baby- 
lonian religion this is a matter of importance. A fixed point is estab- 
lished from which to view the development of religious thought. 

A word as to the geography of Shirpurla. The place was apparently 
a complex city, though not necessarily closely compacted together. It 
is generally called country, but is also definitely named a city (DeG, pi. 
14 col. i. 14, 15).* It afforded the titular designation of the reigning 
prince (1 no. 2 ; 2 no. 2 ; et passim). It is not customarily mentioned in 
the local recoi'ds as the site of temples, the location of these being 
specified by towns. Within the circuit which bore the designation of 
Shirpurla, four towns or civic quarters were included ; namely, first. 


* The references, unless otherwise noted, are to the plates in Pecouveries ea 
Chaldee, par Ernest de Sarzec. 
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Girsu-ki, the royal quarter. It contained the palace of the patesi and 
the temple of Ningirsu, the patron deity of the royal house. Urkagina is 
called not only king of Shirpurla, hut also king of Girsu-ki (32, A). 
Second, Ui-u-azagga ; perhaps the sacred quarter, as its name may 
denote. In it was the seat of worship of the goddess Gatumdug, the 
mother of Shirpurla, and of the goddess Bau, the local mistress of Uru- 
azagga. Third, Nin^-ki ; over which the goddess Nind presided : and 
fourth, Gishgalla-ki ; of -vvhich the goddess Nana was the patron deity. 
The two last mentioned towns were probably burglior quarters. 

This description of Shirpurla represents in its general features the 
theory advanced by Amiaud. Eecently, however, Mr. C. J. Ball, in 
commenting on a bilingual text (IVE. 46), drew attention to the group 
of three signs gish-gal-la which stand as the equivalent of Babylon ; 
and he suggested a comparison with the name commonly })ronounced 
Gishgalla-ki (written with one sign and the determinative) in the texts 
of Shirpurla {PSBA. xv. 61 sq.). This suggestion has been taken up 
and pushed by Professor Hommel, who believes that in all places where 
we meet the latter ideogram “ we have to read Gishgalla-ki, and to 
understand Babylon and he concludes that this great city was ruled 
by the patesis of Shirpurla {PSBA. xv. 108 sq.). It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that, first, the two names are written differently. 
Their possible similarity may indeed be due to the identity of the 
towns ; but this is by no means certain, especially since the names as 
understood are mere appellations. Secondly, there are evident difficul- 
ties, though perhaps none that are insuperable, in believing that a 
patesi of Shirpurla could have built temples in Babylon, or would have 
spoken gratefully of Babylon’s gods. Thirdly, the goddess Nand is 
prominent in Gishgalla-ki ; so prominent, indeed, that she is best 
regarded as the tutelary deity of the place. Marduk was the patron of 
Babylon. To identify Gishgalla-ki with Babylon involves the assump- 
tion, it seems to me, of a religious revolution of which history has given 
no inkling. In view, therefore, of the consequences of accepting this 
definition, the old view which regards Gishgalla-ki as a quarter or 
inferior town of Shirpurla must be entertained until satisfactory his- 
torical proof be adduced that the goddess Nan4 was at one period the 
chief deity of Babylon. We. have no great zeal in the matter. What- 
ever the outcome of the investigation, it remains true that the patesis 
of Shirpurla held sway over the four towns or the civic quarters known 
as Girsu, Uru-azagga, Nind., and Gishgalla. 

The protectress of Shirpurla as a whole was the goddess Gatumdug, 

“ the mother of Shirpurla ” (6 no. 2, 1. 2 ; 14 col. i. 2, et passim). She 
sat enthroned in the town of Uru-azagga (14 col. iii. 6). But each of 
the four civic centers had, as already indicated, its own patron deity. 
The god Ningirsu was, as his title denotes, the lord of Girsu, The local 
divinity of Uru-azagga was the goddess Bau, child of Ana, heaven 
(8 col. iv. 5 ; 18 no. 2 col. i. 3 ; 18 no. 4 col. i. 3), the firstborn child of 
heaven (36 col. xx. 19). She occupied a great temple in Uru-azagga 
^8 col. iv, 6 ; 9 col. iii, 17 ; 13 no. 2 ooi. iii. 20 sq.), and was worshipped 
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as the mistress of this town (13 jjo. 3 col. i. 4, col. iii. 18, 19 ; 13 no. 4 
col. i. 4). The goddess Ban is identified by Amiand with Gatumdng, 
partly on the authority of a fragmentary text (HR 59, 37 e, f, see 
Tableau compart, no. 158), and partly on account of her being called a 
‘‘ daughter of Ana” {RP. n. s. i. 58, presumably having in mind 35 col. 
ii. 4-3 from bottom). Of the town Nina-hi, the goddess Nina was, of 
course, the i)atroness. It is called her favorite city, she is the titular 
deity, and she had a notable temple in the place (35 col. ii. 3, 18 ; 37 no. 
8, 9-13 ; London inscription, P8BA, xiii. 63, no. ii. 9 sq.). Of the town 
of Gishgalla, one would oxiiect Lugal-Gishgalla to be patron. But as 
already intimated, this position is occupied by Nand. She is the fore- 
most deity of Gisbgalla in these inscriptions. Her temple in Gishgalla 
is mentioned (8 col. iv. 8, 9). 

This divine quaternion was not a loose aggregation of deities. As 
the several districts or towns formed one body politic, so three, at least, 
of the four local deities wore members of the same family. This is not 
conjecture ; nor is it derived from texts which might misrepresent the 
conception current in Shirpurla. The information is furnished by the 
patesis themselves. Foremost among these fotir divinities was Ningirsu. 
He was the husband of the goddess Bau, the mistress of TJru-azagga (13 
no. 8, col. ii. 3-6) ; and he was the brother of Nina, the protectress of 
Nind-ki (35 col. v. 17 ; see Zimmern, ZA. iii. 333 sq.). The goddess 
Nand was certainly, in the conception of the patesis, not identical with 
Nind, as Araiaud supposed that she was. They were children of differ- 
ent gods. She may have been regarded as Ningirsu’s mother or, to 
speak more exactly, as his father’s wife, being the goddess Nincharsag 
under another name. It would be i-ash to assert that she was. The 
argument is direct (Nand=Ishtar=wife of .Enlil, VR. 8, 92 and 10, 53 
variant), but it is derived from other texts than those of the patesis. 
Still, Gudea most honorably associates her with Enlil (Menant, Baby- 
lone et la Chaldee, p, 64), and he also bestows upon her a prominent 
title of the wife of Enlil (13 no. 1, col, ii. 3, etc.). At any rate, the four 
quarters of Shirpurla were presided over respectively by Ningirsu, his 
wife Bau, his sister Nind, and Nand, possibly his mother. 

Each of these four deities was, in turn, the center or nucleus of a 
family. The writers of the tablets dwell upon the kinship. Ningirsu 
is stated to have been the son of Enlil (35 col. vii. 5, col. viii. 31), whose 
wife was Nincharsag (cp. 18, last column bottom ; 36 col, xiii. 1, 3) ; to 
have himself had to wife the goddess Bau ; and to have been the father 
of the gods Galalim (36 col. vi. 4 and 5 from bottom) and Dunshagga 
(29 no. 1, 1-3). 

Bau, the mistress of Uru-azagga, was, of course, the center of but a 
small group ; for she is already included in the family of Ningirsu, and 
her husband and children are reckoned there. Still, she forms the 
nucleus of a group.^ She is the daughter of Ana, and is associated 
with Ningishzida, a son of Ana, in the temple at Uru-azagga (13 no. 3 
col. viii. 13, 13 ; and 36 col. xxiii. 5 from bottom). 

Nind, in some sense sister of Ningirsu, was the daughter of god Ea, 
king of Eridu (IVR* 1 col. ii. 38 ; OBI. i. pi. 30, col. i. 22). Like Ea’s son 
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Marduk (IVR^d, col. iii. 28), so Nind, is called a “child of feridu” (85 
col. XX. 16). Her consort was apparently the god Niadara, who shares 
an attribute with her (8 col. v. 2 ; 87 no. 4, 2 ; IR 5 no. xxiii. 1 with 2 
col. V. 1 ; 29 no. 4, 2 ; IR 6 no. xxiii. 2). Her daughter was Ninmarki 
(8 col. T. 10 ; 19=col. viii, 67 sq. of inscription). 

The goddess Hand is the center of another small group. The small- 
ness, as well as the composition, of the.gi'oup is at once explained, if 
the suggestion that Hand may hare been regarded as Enlil’s wife be 
correct. Her kindred are then largely included in the family of 
Ningirsu. Still, Nand is the center of a group. Q-udea states that she 
was the daughter of the moon-god Ensu {PSBA. xiii. 158-159, 1, I, 2) ; 
and it is apparently a consort of her who is mentioned under the title 
of Lugal-Gishgalla (8 col. ii. 2). 

It is probable that each of these four families was worshipped as a 
whole in the town of which its nucleus was the tutelary god. For such 
a custom prevailed in other towns. It can be demonstrated in the case 
of Girsu. It can be traced in the case of XJru-azagga ; for the worship 
of one other member of the small family of Bau in addition to that of, 
the goddess herself is attested; namely, the worship of Ningishzida. 
It can be discerned further in the case of Gishgalla ; for there is explicit 
testimony that, side hy side with the adoration paid by the patesis to- 
the goddess Hand, homage was also rendered to Lugal-Gishgalla (Text 
of Entena cited by Hommel, PSBA. xv. 110). 

With these disclosures in regard to three of the towns in evidence, it 
is a reasonable conjecture that a family group was worshipped in each 
of the four towns. But while this is conjectural, it is certain that all 
of these groups were worshipped in the town of Girsu. The patesis 
dwelt in Girsu ; and, as already stated, worshipped Ningirsu and, in 
connection with him, his parents, his wife and Ills children. But the 
patesi who niled in Girsu held sway over the three other towns or civic 
quarters as well. He must do as much for the patrons of the other 
towns as he did for the patron of his own city. And so it came about 
that in Girsu temples stood to the four tutelary deities and their 
families. 

These four deities and their immediate kindred constitute the gods 
of Shirpurla, properly so called. Not that they alone were known, nor 
that they alone were worshipped. Allusion is made to other gods. 
Shitlamtauddua, the king of the nether world, and the Anunnaki are 
mentioned. The sungod Bar and the dreaded Ishum are invoked. 
Some of the gods who receive mention in the inscriptions were doubt- 
less members of one or the other of these groups. Duzizuab probably 
belonged to the group of Nin& (IIR56, 83). From souxces outside of tlie 
records of the patesis, it is known also that Shitlamtauddua liad a temple 
in Girsu and was regarded as a son of Enlil (IIR61, 18. 19 b ; IIIRSS, l-8a 
IVR85, no. 2, 1-3). This lineage would make him, according to modern 
ideas, the brother of Ningirsu ; and, for that matter, he may have been 
so regarded in Shirpurla. But a principle of this kind, if carried out, 
would have required a temple to each member of the vast Babylonian 
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pantheon ; for all the deities were interrelated according to the current 
genealogies, and Girsu would have been taxed to contain the sanctu- 
aries. But the god Shitlamtauddua need not have been worshipped 
there by reason of his kinship to the tutelary deity. A sufficient explana- 
tion of his worship there is that he was a great and terrible god, the 
ruler in that realm to which every human soul sooner or later goes. The 
gods of Shirpurla were four family 'groups. The members of these 
families, even though in themselves obscure, ai’e the prominent gods in 
the records of the patesis. The other deities who occasionally figure at 
Shirpurla were intruders into the local circle, gods of a wider cult 
which peculiar emergencies, or unusual portents, or momentary dread 
brought into prominence. 

Of what has thus far been said, this is the sum : The gods of Smr- 
purla are found to have been four family groups ; consisting of the 
tutelary deity of each of the four towns and his or her parents, consort, 
and children. These four groups were further bound together by the 
mutual kinship, in three cases at least, of their central membei* ; by 
the relationship which is emphasized of Ningirsu with Bau, his wife, 
and Nin4, his sister. The god Ningirsu is the center about which the 
fourfoldpantheon revolves. 

These results may be applied with illuminating effect to the inscrip- 
tions of thepaiesis. Take a record of building operations. Temples 
of course do not fall into decay and require reparation in logical 
sequence, yet there is always a logical order of enumeration. Uruka- 
gina, one of the earliest of the patesis, tells of certain temples which 
he erected {Collection de Olereq, tome ii. pi. viii). He does not once 
mention relationships ; but it is evident that he is constructing sanctu- 
aries to the family of Ninghsu. No deity outside of this group is 
honored with a house ; and the members of the family are enumerated 
in order ; first, Ningirsu himself, then his two sons, his wife, and his 
father. Or take XJr-Bau’s record of the temples which he fitted up (8 
col. iii. 5 sq-)- They chance to be in different quarters of Shirpurla. 
Yet similar phenomena of orderly enumeration appear. The temples 
erected are in Girsu two, namely, to Ningirsu and to his father ® 
Nincbarsag ; in Uru-azagga, one, to Bau *, in Gishgalla, one, to Nana, 
the center of the local group ; and in Girsu again, four to the family of 
Nind namely, to her father, to her consort, to her father under a 
second name (Ninagal, =Ea, HE 68, 68a-o), and to her daughter. 

Or instead of the records of building operations, take an enumera- 
tion of benefits copferred by the gods. Gudea acknowledges his 
indebtedness to heaven (9 col. i. 10 sq.). Again with a precision which 
implies a logical basis for the sequence, although not a word is said “ 
kinship, the gods are grouped ; and in this order ; the father Enhl, t e 
son Ningirsu, then his sister, Ms wife, and one who is supposed to be 
his wife under another name, then Ms two sons. With this may be 

compared a very similar list, 16-19 col. li. 9 sg. • — aa «« i 

Or take, finally, Gudea’s curse of Hie rebellious (16-19 col. viii. 44 sq.). 
We canhot assert that he invokes only gods of the fourfold pantheon. 
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■Why should he? But, still, note the order of thought as the hot words 
pour forth. First come the parents of the four tutelary gods, Ana, 
Enlil and wife Mncharsag, Ea, and Ensu. Then follow the tutelary 
gods; Ningirsu of Girsu, Nind and her consort of iS’iiid-ki, Gatunidug 
of Shirpuiia as a whole, Bau of IJru-azagga, Nand of Gishgalla. Then 
come the sun-god Bar and the murderous god Ishum. Why these two 
are enumerated here may be variously explained. Then, of Ningirsu’s 
family, his sons ; of Kind’s family, her daughter and Duzizuab ; and, 
finally, of Ban’s separate family, Ningishzida. 

Three general remarks may be made. The inscriptions from Telloh 
reveal, bettor x^erhaps than any other documents that are as yet accessi- 
ble to the public, first, that the genealogy of the gods was established, 
and established even in many minute details, as early as the time of 
the patesis of Shirpurla, Second, that in this genealogy the order, 
Anu, Bel, and Ea, was fixed. A glimpse of this fact is afforded by 
other early records also. Third, that Anu, Bel, and Ea were clearly 
recognized as standing at or near the beginning of the genealogy. 
They are distinctly parent gods. These three matters are of import- 
ance in the history of religion. 


8; On the syntax of the Assyrian preposition ina ; by Profes- 
sor J. Dyneley Prince, of the University of the City of ISTew 
York. 

Few prepositions have the flexibility and extensive scope which is 
seen in the use of the Assyrian ina, and to a great extent also in that of 
its syntactical, if not etymological, equivalent, the ^ of the other Sem- 
itic idioms. By what was probably a very gradual process, ina has 
developed certain functions somewhat different from those which seem 
naturally to belong to it. This fact, however, is not due to any pov- 
erty of prepositions peculiar to Semitic, because the varied application 
of ina does not appear to have restricted the force of other propositions 
which co-exist synonymously in several usages. 

A discussion of the syntax of the preposition, ina should be divided 
into two heads ; the first treating of those cases in which ina is used to 
denote local position (in, at, or on) and the corresponding motion 
towards, and the second, of the oases in which the preposition appears 
to have evolved secondary meanings which seem to be developments 
from the fundamental local signification. 

It is highly probable that the original force of ind was position witliin. 
a given place, implying that the subject was surrounded on all sides, a 
usage which still appears as one of the most common applications of the 
preposition ; thus : ina aliSu esirm,* “ I shut him up witliin his city ” 


* The verb eseru is also used with ana; of. am iSten maxazi—lu esirsunuH (I. 
R. Tig. c. V. 77/8);. ana an^illi esirsu, *‘I shut him up in prison” (?) (I, R. Senn. 
c. ii. 72). 
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(I. E. ASurn. c. iii. 46) ; and also in composition -with lihhu and qirhu : 
e. g., with lihbu, I. B. 37, No. 3, 37/8 ; with qirhu, I. R. ASum, c. ii. 84. 

It will readily he seen that a preposition denoting position within 
could very easily he applied to express direction into, and we accord- 
ingly find ina thus used with a number of verbs of motion ; thus, with 
er&bu,* ‘to enter,’ L R. ASurn. c. ii. 19/30 ; 87/8, and with etiqii, ‘to 
march,’ I. R. Esarh. c. i. 63. This usage is of course found with libbu 
and qirhic : ina lihhi merib, “ I caused to enter therein ” (II. R. 67, 11a) ; 
ina qiHb Mnd illilcamma, “ came into Nineveh” CV. B. 1, 63). 

Ina, ‘ within, into,’ came to be used very naturally also in the sense 
of ‘ among ’ ; cf. the familiar phrases, ina sarrdni maxvMi, “ among the 
former kings ” ; ina puxur ildni, “among all the gods,” etc.; also fre- 
quently in composition with libbu. Ina is employed similarly in com- 
position with birit, to express ‘between’; cf. I. R. ASurn. c. i. 47, and 
passim. 

It is hardly necessary to cite examples to show that the preposition 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac is found in much the same senses as 
the Assyrian ina; namely, ‘ within, into, among.’ The use of ina, ‘ in, 
into, among,’ in composition with libbu and qirbu is exactly equivalent 
to that of the Hebrew ^ with and The Heb. the cog- 

nate of libbu, is found sometimes, though rarely, in the sense of “ midst ” 
(cf- n’PD, Bxod. XV. 8 ; Ps. xlvi. 3; etc.). It is interesting to notice 
that the Ethiopic ba comparatively seldom denotes. motion towards, but 
seems in its local meaning to be confined to the original idea of position 
in or at (cf. Dillmanu, Athiop. Gramm,, p. 806). On the other hand, 
the Ethiopic westa corresponds syntactically with ina in this sense bet- 
ter than does ba, as it is used in the same way to denote motion into. 
Furthermore, westa in composition with ba means ‘ among’ (cf. Dillm. 
op. oit., p. 811/3).f In Arabic the separate prep, is employed to 
express both ‘ within ’ and ‘ into,’ while is almost always confined 
to the meaning ‘ at’ or ‘ near.’ 

The Assyrian ina from denoting ‘ in, -into,’ came to be employed to 
expi-ess proximity., in much the same way as the Arabic o and the 
Ethiopic ba. Such expressions as tna s&p Labnana, ina Sep lalmdn, 
“at the foot of Lebanon,” etc., are oi most common occurrence, and 
agree with such ordinary usages as the Hebrew 

the river Sorek,” and the Arabic wLu , “at the gate of 

Cairo.” The familiar use of ina denoting position at or hear, in compo- 
sition with battubatti, maxar, pdn, piit, qabal, Sapal and tairgu, must 
also be classified under this head. 


■* The prep, ana is also occasionally used in the sense of ‘into ’; cf. ana me 
nadu, “whosoever casts it into the water,” (IV. R. 39, rev. 19; I. R. Tig. c. viii. 
66). The use of Sit seen in Jon. i. 12, D*n-S« should be compared in 

this connection. We also find erSbu with ana (L R. ASuru. e. i. 83). 

■j- Westa from jfwasata with t instead of t, owing to the preceding sibilant, is 
probably cognate with Assyrian iStn, ‘ from.’ 
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It is interesting to notice that ina alone is used very seldom with 
■verbs of motion with the meaning ‘ towards, unto,’ which is the legiti- 
mate sense of ana. Even in expressions like ina uban&f xurSdni ardi~ 
mnuti, “ I pursued them even unto (into) the tops of the mountains” 
(I. R. Senn. c. hi. 81), it is clear that the preposition has the force of 
* into,’ rather than of ‘ unto.’ In such a sentence as ina qatd arddni tarn- 
nuSuma, ‘ she delivered him into (unto) the hands of his servants ” (V. R,. 
8, 7), ina construed with mand might be regarded as the first step 
towards the meaning ‘unto,’ because mand is generally found con- 
strued with ana (cf. I, B. Tig. c. i. 88 ; c. hi. 9/10); sometimes, however, 
with no preposition at all (cf. I. B. Senn. c. iv, 50), Ina in composition 
with eli,* however, occasionally admits of the interpretation ‘ unto,’ as 
Sa inaMi ASSur amru, “ who looked towards {i. e, belonged to) A.” V. 
R. 3, 82. 

The Hebrew also occurs in this sense, as Gen. 

xi. 4. Idioms like p^rnrr , :i rnK indicate, moreover, that in 
Hebrew the meaning of ^ approached very closely the idea of motion 
at or unto. The Ethiopia enta, which may be an etymological cognate 
of ina, and is capable of almost as many shades of meaning, is used 
(juite commonly in this sense to denote both position (Jud. i. 25) and 
direction towards (Matth. xii. 1), Enta denotes also motion through, as 
in John x. 1,2, Matth. xii. 48. This is usually expressed in Heb. by 
' ■ 

Ina, “into,” in the sense of ‘against,’ is quite common in Assyrian ; 
thus : ina adia ixld, “ they sinned against my ordinances ” (V. R. 1, 118, 
182, etc.). In this sense it is frequently found also in composition with 
irtu; e. g., ina irtia ilUTcdnimma (Senn. Const. 46) ; and with eli, as in 
la ma eli ASur ilia sillatu igpudu “ who planned treason against A. my 
God” (V. R. 4, 67; II. R. 66, 4a). Tire meaning ‘ against ’ may be expressed 
by eli alone, to which the signification properly belongs, as well a,s by 
gvru, especially in the later inscriptions ; cf. kaJcMa Sa eli nakri aSkunu, 

“ my weapons which I had aimed against the foe” (Sargon Nimroud, 
18; I. R, Senn. c. iii. 21/2), and gir gimir ummandti, “against all the 
troops (I. R. Senn. c. v. 61 ; V. R. 1, 60) ; etc. The idea of ‘ against,’ 
which is the dativus incommodi, is also expressed quite properly in 
Assyrian by ana, which is essentially the preposition of the dative :f 
cf. ana galmia Suatu limndti ilte'u, “whoever plans evil against this 
my image” (I. R, 27, no. 2, 87/8^; I. R. ASurn. c. ii. 61 ; etc.). 

The use of ^ in both Hebrew and Aramaic in the sense of ‘ against ’ 
is well known; for example, in Isaiah xix. 2, with the verb 


* EU alone is not infrequently found synonymous "with ana ; cf. eli larqu — 
iimai’rpmkbesu, Y. R.l, 123/4; etc. 

•j- It is interesting to see that ana, being the sign of the dative, is used with 
verbs of trust and confidence ; am Nahd naiMl, “trust thou in Hebo” (I. R. 35, 
no. 2, L2 ; A§um. c. iii. 39 ; etc.}, although the same idea is expressed in Heb. by 
J ncOD , h pDXn (cf. also Oaspari, Arab, Gramm.,, p. 260 ; Rillmann, Afhtop. 
Gramm., p. 306). 
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•* to fight against ’ ;* also Gen. xvi. 13 “It') ')“|t . Dillmann 

especially calls attention to the fact that the Ethiopic ba, although 
rarely used to denote motion towards, not infrequently means ‘ against ’ 
{Athiop. Gramm., p. 306). 

In this connection we may note that ina in such sentences as Sa 
ina mdri^u Ahir kir Igigi uttuhi, which is translated by Abel, ‘‘ whom 
ASnr the king of the Igigi appointed during Ms childhood^' (KB. i. 188, 
3/8 ; 190, 1), is capable of the rendering ‘in spite of thus, ‘in spite of 
his youth.’ Thatthis is also a possible, though not generally recognized 
interpretation of the Heb. ^ may be seen from Eccl. v. 18, 

“ in spite of his sore travail” ; Isaiah ix. 30, “ in spite of all 

this ” ; etc. It is not impossible also to regard the use of ina in the 
Assyrian sentence just quoted as equivalent in force to the Hebrew 
adverbial ^ , ^^he so-called ^ essentice in such expressions as pm, 
Isaiah xl. 10. The Assyrian sentence could mean “ whom A. appointed 
as or for his son,” This, however, would be properly expressed by 
ana ; of. ana dannMiSuaSJcun ana Siriqti isruq'dni. 

As ina is essentially the preposition of position, it is natural to find 
it denoting also superposition, ‘ on, over,’ and the corresponding motion. 
It is the regular preposition to express situation on a height ; ina sad 
Panari (I. R. Tig. c. ii. 87, etc.). It is used of travelling “ on foot,” ina 
S^ia (I. R. Senn. c’ i. 69) ; “ on a horse,” ina sisi arhabma (1. c. 86/7) ; 
and “upon (or in) a ship,” ina eUppi—irhah (I. R. ASurn. c. iii. 83) (cf. 
Jon. i. 8). In this sense ina is used in composition with eli and muccxi, 
the force of which it seems to strengthen ; thus, im eli Mgalli sa Sin 
Safirma, “ it stood written on the tablets of Sin” (Y. R. 3, 131); sa ina 
nvuxxisoi Hsibli, “ upon which they sat” (Y. R. 6, 30). Although eli\ alone 
has frequently the force of position on or over (of. I. R. Tig. c. vii, 58), it 
is more usual to find it in this sense in composition with ina. 

The use of ina to denote motion on or over is very common ; of. ina 
Tcwsi dSibbuma, “ he took his seat upon the throne (Sarg. PrunJcinscJir. 
84), which should be carefully distinguished from ina kussi sarrUti 
rabiS 'OMbu, “I was seated with dignity upon my royal throne” (I. R, 
ASurn. c. i. 44). Ina occurs in composition with eli^ and muxxi in this 
sense; cf. biltn u madatta ina eli^nu aSkun, “ tribute and tax I laid 
upon them” (I. R. Tig. c. v. 80/1 ;/ etc.). Perhaps the most striking 
instance of the use of ina in this sense is seen in the construction of the 
preposition with Sa^dru, ‘ to write upon.’ This is found construed with 
ina alone, as ina naria u temmenia alpitr (I. R. Tig. c. viii. 43) ; with ina 
in composition with libbu ; ina libbi aXfwr (I. R. ASurn. c. i. 69) ; with 


* In Assyrian the regular prep, with verbs meaning to fight is itti, ‘with’; cf« 
I. R. Tig. c. i. 51/6, with sandnu, and with ma£dpn, Tig. a iii. S6/6, onSj in 
Hebrew is also found with as well as with 3 • 
f The prep. pir'J is a%o iisc:! to denoio superposition; cf. III. R. U, 10, ‘over.’ 
XEli alone is ul.so uaod ihns: cf. T. 11. ASurn. c. iii. 54; c. ii. 106; piVw alone; 
cf. ukinpirussu, I. R. Msarh. c. iii. 18; etc. 
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TMuaxi ; ina muxxi alfur (o. vi. 18/9) ; with qirhu ; ina qirtiSa aslur 
(Shalm. Obelisk, 73, and jpassim).* 

The Hebrew-Aramaic 3 « like ina, is also hsed to denote position on 
a height ; of. , 1 Kings ’viii. 9 ; 1 Nnm. xiv. 10 ; 

Dent. xxxi. 16 ; , Isaiah Ixvi. 30. The Heb. verb , ‘ to 

write’ (upon), like the Assyrian §a^dru, is used with ^ (cf. Deut. xxviii. 
61 ; 1 Kings xxi. 11), especially in the sense of recording (cf. Exod. xvii» 
14 ; Nuni. v. 33 ; etc.), f 

It will be seen from the above cursory view that the variations of the 
fundamental conceptions of position and motion towards expressed by 
ina must be regarded as developments from the ina of position within. 
It may be shown likewise that the several secondary usages of the pre- 
position about to be described were also developed from the same origi- 
nal idea. These usages may be classified as follows: 1. the ina of 
condition and manner ; 3, the ina of time ; 3. the ina of accom- 
paniment ; the ina, 4. of instrument ; 6, of quality ; 6. of cause ; 7. the 
partitive ina, and its natural development, the ina of motion from 
or out of. 

1. It is easy to see how from the idea of being in or at a place waa 
developed the idea of being in a condition. An excellent illustration 
of both the local use and the use of ina to denote manner may be 
seen in the sentence ; ina xiddti risdti iruh ina hit viduti, “ in joy and 
gladness I entered into the harem ” (V. B, 1, 38). Ina is very commonly 
applied in adverbial phrases like ina lUi, “ victoriously” (I. E. Esarh. c. 
iv. 40) ; inala meni, “without number,” pas8im.\ This latter expres- 
sion is more usually found with ana; cf, ana la miiiam (Shalm. Monol. 
c. ii. 43 ; I. B. Senn. c. ii. 17 ; etc.). The use of the preposition in ina 
lisan Axarm, “in the language of the Westland,” should also be 
classified under this head (Sarg. PrunMnschr. 161/3 ; also, I. E. Esarh. 
c. ii. 34-6). 

We find in Hebrew a precisely cognate usage of ^ in expressions 
like , Ps. Ixxiii. 8 ; D’Dil > Josh. xxiv. 14, and in the 

many adverbial idioms like ‘ hastily ’ (cf . also the Aramaic 

, ‘filially’), a similar usage is found in Ethiopic vrith 
ba ; cf. Matth. xxviii. 8. 

3, A preposition denoting both position in or at and condition and 
manner could also be used to express, first, time when, and then, dura- 
tion of time, ‘while.’ The inscriptions are full of such idioms as atta 
ina aldkika, “ when thou goest” (IV. B. 17, 45, a ; 34, 34b ; HT. 308, no. 
49) ; and even more vividly in ina iSten ikni, “ on one day,” ina salalti 
ami, “ on the third day,” passim.% Ina is used in this sense in compo- 


* Satdru also occurs with eli aud with i»r«; Sarg. Fmnkinschr. 63; I. R. Senn. 
c. ii. 6. 


f In Heb. and Arabic superposition is generally expressed by *71? . 
j: Also ana essHti, “anew”; ana pdt yimrisunu, “in their entirety.” 
§ The preposition is not infrequently omitted; &mu, ‘then.’ 
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sition with, maxar and p6,n for ‘before,’ and with targa to denote a 
definite point of time ; ct. ina tar§i abia, “ at the time of my fathers,” 
passim. The ina expressing duration of time (‘ while ’) is also of very 
common occurrence ; cf. ina hussi, “while on my throne” (I. E. Senn. 
c. iii. 76) ; ina tdrtia, “ during my return” (Z, c., c. i. 40) ; ina mitiq 
girria, “ during the progress of my march,” etc. 

The familiar use of the Heb. ^ with the infin., to express ‘when, 
while, although, because,’ as in ^ “’«^hen thou comest 

hither,” is an exact cognate of the Assyrian idiom seen in ina aUlcika. 
Expressions like DV!} ^^7 parallel to ina isten 

-ami. Duration of time (‘ while ’) is usually expressed in Heb. by *11^3 ; 
e. g., Jer. xv. 9; Ps. cxlvi. 2. 

3. Examples of ina in the sense of ‘within,’ that is, ‘among’ have 
already been quoted. From the idea of ‘ among,’ it must be supposed 
that ina came to be ajjplied in the less usual sense in which it is found 
in Beh. 8, i. e. ‘in company with,’ ina gahe igUtu. In this case it 
appears to usurp the function of adi (I. E. A§urn. c. iii. 19), of itti 
(I. E. Tig. c. viii. 59),' and of gadu (Sarg. PrunMnschr. 28). 

This construction of ina has an exact counterpart in the Pleb. 3 of 
accompaniment in expressions like , Gen. ix. 4; xv. 14; 

etc., and in the common idiom 3 ^*)3 , ‘come with,’ i. e. ‘bring’ (cf. 
Arabic ^’1 , ‘come with, bring,’ etc.). 

The composition of ma with balu, to express ‘without,’ should also 
be mentioned in this connection ; cf. sa ina balusii, without whom, 
passim. Cognate usages are the Hebrew >^3D 

Arabic and y/Ai . 

4. The instrumental usage of ina is very common. There can be no 
doubt that this usage is a development of the i7ia of time and accom- 
paniment just mentioned. To attack a city in company with an army 
could very readily be transferred to mean by means of an array. Occa- 
sionally the use of ina is so ambiguous as to leave the reader in doubt 
whether the preposition was intended to denote position in, time when, 
or instrument ; thus : ina sutti uSabrisuma, “ in a dream I dreamed it” 
(during, or by means of, a dream ? ), V. E. 2, 97 ; ina epiri iqabirSu, 

who buries it in (or by means of) the dust” (I. R. 27) no, 2, 59) ; etc. 
In such expressions as ina tuhulti Asur—allilc, “by means of the aid of 
Ashur (or ‘ along with ’ ?) I went,” the instrumental force of ina is more 
apparent. We find it still more vividly in ina Jcakki ramdnisu uqatd 
napiStus, “he destroyed his life with (by) his own weapon” (Sarg. Oyl. 
27) ; Sa ina Asur bSlia aksudu, “ which I had conquered by means of A. 
my lord” (Tig. c. viii. 13); etc. It occasionally happens that the idea 
of instrument is expressed by the noun alone, without any explanatory 
preposition, as in atmux ritHa, “I seized with my hand” (1. E. Senn. c. 
V. 60). 


Of. also ana isten imi la uballitm, “for a single day he did not let him live ” ; 
in. R. No. 6, 13. 
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The itistrumental use of the Hebrew' and Aramaic 3 , in xip 
, Isaiah Iviii. 1 ; also, to strike with the sword, nnrrD, Josh. X. 
11 (also Aramaic known. The idiom ^ ? *'*'0 

swear by’ (1 Kings i. 17, 80) has its exact equivalent in tamU ina. The 
Arabic and Ethiopio ta is also used instrumentally ; of. oLuaJLj xiji3 , 
“he slew him with the sword,” and in Ethiopio, Ps. xvi. 9, “ cover me 
with thy wings.” The idiom haeda, “ in the hand, by means of,” is the 
same as the Syriac (Ndldeke, Syr. Gramm., p. 171). 

6. Very nearly allied with the ina of instrument is the use of the pre- 
position to denote the material of which a thing is made ; cf. ina agurri 
ragpu, “which were constructed of brick” (I. R. Tig. vi. 11) ; ina agurri 
hjipuMat, “it was made of bricks” (V. R. 6. S8). This is cognate with 
the Heb. ^ of material in 1 Kings vii. 14 ; Lev. xiii. 63 ; etc.'**' 

6. The ina of cause, ‘ by reason of,’ follows very closely on the ina of 
instrument, and is quite as frequently used; cf. ina qibit Ahir—ana 
Zamua aShunu diJcMu, “by reason of the command of A.~I ordered 
an expedition againt Z.” (I. R. ASurn. c. ii. 65, passim). 

In this connection it should be mentioned that ina is found in compo- 
sition with eli, to strengthen the meaning closely connected with the 
idea of cause which is peculiar to that preposition, i. e. ‘ with regard to ; ’ 
cf. ina eli ardi Sa AmuSe, “concerning the servant of A.” (K. 486, 1, in 
HA; i., p. 187), and in the epistolary literature, jjossim, Eli sometimes 
occurs alone in this sense, as in eli ammdti anndti, “ concerning these 
things” (V. R. 4, 31), etc. 

1. Finally, there can be little doubt that the frequent and natural use 
of ina in the sense of ‘ among ’ gave rise to the peculiar idiom seen in 
the contract tablets, where the preposition actually appears in a parti- 
tive sense ; thus, SO mane Updti ina pappam Ululu, “20 m. of wool 
among (i. e., from) the revenue of the month Ululu” (Stem. Nbd. no. 
41 ; BA. i., p. 494) ; GUN Sipdti ina pappasu Sa IM Anunitum (Strm. 
Kb4, no. 109 ; BA. i. , p. 496) ; still more vividly : ina libbi i mand, 7 
^igU laupi rexi, “from this (a sum before specified) he paid ^ m., 7 §. of 
silver” (Stem. Nbd, 263; BA. i., p. 610). A passage precisely parallel 
to this, and one illustrative of the full force of ina in this sense, is 
found in Strm. Nbd. 410 {BA. i. 633), where ultuj; is used instead of ina: 
$4 mane Sipati, B Sigle ultu haspi. This explains also the extraordinary 
application, so common in Assyrian, of ina in the sense of *out of, 
away from,’ although there can be no doubt that this usage is also 
closely connected in idea with the instrumental force of the preposi- 
tion; of. the prep, with aMlu ands^ti : ina Wbbi ikulu istH, “they ate 
and drank therein” (V. B. 6, 31; IV, R. 18, 65/6); ina pisunu JcaJbti 
lugamma, “from their exalted mouth (i. e., by means of) let it go forth” 


* We occasionally find |D in this sense in Heb. as pKil jO, Gen. ii. 19 ; of, 
.also the Arabic > “of gold,” 

f Uliu is very probably a fem. formation from the same stem as eli. 
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(IV. B. 45, rev. 87/9). The most vivid use of ina, ‘out of,’ is seen in 
sentences like ina mdti InxalliqiX, “may they destroy (his family) from 
the land ” (Z. e. 35), The construction of verbs of fleeing and fearing 
with ina pdn should also be mentioned here ; so with paldxu, I. B. Tig. 
c, iii. 17/8 ; ASurn. c. ii. 113 ; with ipparSidu, I. B. Tig. c. v. 55/6 ; ina is 
also used with et^ru, napdxio, suzubu, and other verbs. The fact that 
paldxu, for example, is construed with iUu pdn serves to illustrate the 
force of ina here as ‘ away from’ ; of. A§um. c. ii. 61/3 ; 99.* 

In agreement with the Assyrian usage, we find both in Hebrew and, 
Aramaic the ^ used idiomatically with Dn"? and : “to eat or 

drink from a vessel,” cf. Ps. cxli. 4; Gen. xliv, 6 ; and in Aramaic, Dan. 
V. 3. 

As to the derivation of ina, the last word has clearly not yet been 
said. The numerous attempts to derive both ana and ina from stems 
containing :i , such as pj; (Hincks), (Sayce), (Bertin), are not 
very satisfactory ; nor does it seem necessary with Lagarde to separate 
the two prepositions etymologically {OQN. 1881, p. 876). It is certainly 
strange also to derive ana, which denotes motion towards, from a stem 
1 expressing motion from, as seen in the Arabic j rior can 

the derivation of ina from this stem be admitted (in spite cf Del., Prol. 
p. 183, n. 1 ), because the secondary meaning, ‘out of, away from,’ some- 
times seen with ina, is probably, as shown above, a legitimate develop- 
ment from its original signification, ‘ among.’ Schrader, whose opinion, 
as expressed in ZDMG. xxvi., p. 390, was so contemptuously passed 
over by Lagarde, was probably not far wrong in seeing in both ana and 
ina the same stem as that found in the Hebrew pJJH (|n) Arabic 

. It is highly probable, as Kraetzschmar has pointed out, that the 
Sa in both ina and ana is the demonstrative enclitic stem seen in 
Unatina, which is also evident in the verbal particle ni = nu {BA. i. , p. 
897/8). His explanation of the root-vowels i and a as being more or 
less arbitrary developments from an unknown stem ‘ +'na is very satis- 
factory. ' 1 J 

If this view be adopted, the striking syntactical similarity between 

ina and ^ may be explained by supposing that, while the Assyrian was 
content merely to prefix the vowels i and a to the demonstrative root 
na,t it became necessary in the other Semitic idioms to add to these 
combinations the distinct prepositional elements 21 and 7 . Traces 0 
this are seen in the Sabaean form . p = 

posed then that the final J ultimately disappeared. It is decidedly not 
permissible to assume an aphaeresis of an original 3 oi’ ^ Assyrian , 


* The verb paldm is also construed with am ; V. B. 5, 96. 
f Traces of the same demonstrative n are to be found in the cognate preposi- 
tions; the Ethiopic enta {e+n + ta), the Hebrew (Assyr. and perhaps the 

Arabic JU.J& . 
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that is, that ina and ana were worn down from *hina and *lana respec- 
tively. The prepositional element ^ is well known in Assyrian in the 
combination lapdn, ‘before,’ and there would probably remain some 
trace of its occurring with ana, had this ever been the case. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that the Assyrian ina-ana may be said in a 
certain sense to be actually cognate with the ^ and ^7 of the other 
Semitic dialects. 

4. The phrase-theory of Hebrew poetry, illustrated by Psalm 
xix. ; by Bev. F. P. Ramsay, Augusta, Ky. 

This theory, which was set forth in a paper read at the meeting in 
December, 1894 (see above p. cxciii), was further exemplified by an 
analysis of the poetical structure of Psalm xix. 

5. Rev. Theodore F. Wright, of Cambridge, Mass., the United 
States Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund, gave a brief 
account of the progress of the work now being carried on in 
Jerusalem under the direction of Dr. Bliss. 



6. Oh a dated Greek Inscription from Syria ; by Professor 
Isaac Bt. bfall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. 

Marble fragment of tombstone from Tripoli, Syria. Found in 1894. 
The stone is the property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. It is broken in two in the middle from top to bottom, but not so 
as seriously to interfere with the reading, except in the last complete 
line. Size of fragment, 10 x 4 inches, nearly 1 inch thick. Seven lines 
present, and illegible parts of an eighth. How many more lines were 
present can only be conjectured. Letters from i to inch high : very 
peculiar ; h for H ; and A for A ; Y for Y ; Z, with the bottom 
stroke Curved. Otherwise like later Greek; 6 , 0, A (M), &c., being 
approximately the forms for these letters. No division of words. Lines 
run clear across. Beading : 

Line 1 . e TOTO HAT MHNOO AHe AAAIOT ZK 6 re NNHGH 
“ 2. KOTPA GHKArANTirONA eiTATHP AAMH 
“ 3. TPIOT TpT kAT eTTTXOTTAPeiXOHfaAOT 
“ 4. MHTPOC APAGHO OwKPATOTO 01 TAT 
“ 6. THO r0F6l0 ANeGHKAN MNHMHO XAPIN 
“ 6. ZHOAOAN eTH 6 MeTAAAASACAN AIA_ 

“ 7. TOT ZMT TOT [MJH[N]00 AHt AAAIOT 6 

The substance of it is that Sekagantigona, daughter of Dametrios and 
Socrates (here, as sometimes elsewhere, a feminine name), was born on 
the 27th of the month Apellaeua in the year 438 ; thaD she departed 
this life at the age of 9 on the 6 th day of the month Apellaeus, in the 
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year 447 ; and her parents set np the stone to commerporate her. The 
■exact construction of the phrase which means “the prosperous dealer 
in salt fish,” and of the phrase that gives the name of the mother, 
deserve some discussion, -which I have no time to go into now, and for 
that reason I withhold a translation. But we have two sentences com- 
plete (the first ending with the mother’s name, the second with XAPIN), 
and one incomplete one. 

The valuable thing about the inscription, however, is the dates. 
They are of the Seleucid era, which the Syriac writers call “ the year 
of Alexander,” and “ the year of the Greeks,” which begins October 1, 
B. 0. 811. The dates here are written in a manner which reverses the 
ordinary Greek style ; the units, tens and hundreds going from left to 
right, in each number here occurring. As the month is Apellaeus, 
answering to our December, we must subtract 813 from the number of 
the year in order to reduce it to the Christian era. Accordingly the date 
of the girl’s birth falls in the year 438— -313, or A. D, 136 ; that of her 
■death in the year 447 — 313, or A. D. 135. The difference between the 
two is 9 years, as given on the stone : althongh, as she was born on the 
27th and died on the 5th of the month Apellaeus, she lacked three 
weeks and one day of the full 9 years. 

The date of the stone must, of course, be about the same as that of 
the death ; probably early iu the next (A. D.) year, or in the same 
Seleucid year 447 ; which would make the date of the inscription quite 
near the beginning of the year A, D. 136. 

7. On the question of the date of Zoroaster; by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College iu the (.’ity of 
New York. 

This communication, the details of which will be given in full in 
JAGS, xvii., presented in its various aspects the much mooted question 
as to the period in the world’s history in which the Prophet of Iran 
appeared. 

First were discussed those passages in the classics which assign to 
Zoroaster the fabulous antiquity of B.C. 6000 or 5000. Second, aU the 
material was presented which connects Zoroaster’s name with that of 
the uncertain Semiramis and Ninus. The present writer had formerly 
believed that the date of the prophet’s activity was to be placed at least 
a thousand years before the Ohriatian era ; there seemed to be sufficient 
ground for abandoning such a view and rejecting the above numbers. 
Third, the old traditional date which assigns the prophetic career of 
Zoroaster to the sixth century before Christ was taken up and discussed 
at length. 

Two passages in the Pahlavi scriptures, Arda-i Viraf i. 1-5 and Buu- 
•dahish xxxiv. 7-8, including some similar references, were examined 
in the light of a large number of allusions to Zoroaster’s date in Arabic 
writings and in some Syriac works. All of these, like Firdausi’s Shah. 
Namah, consistently set the time of the appearance of the great relig- 
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ious teacher of Persia at about 300 years before Alexander’s invasion^ 
Other support for this view was giveu, and the paper came to the con- 
clusion that, at least, with our present data, we may best assign the 
date of Zoroaster as falling between the latter half of the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. and the middle of the sixth century B. C. — a result which is 
of importance for the position of Zoroastrianism in the study of com- 
parative religion, 

8. The Sanskrit root gnath in Avestan ; by Professor A, V*. 
Williams Jackson, 

Our chief authority for the existence of the Sanskrit root pnai/i ‘ out,- 
pierce, kill’ in Avestan rests upon the noun snatha- ‘ a blow,’ snaithxi- 
‘ weapon ’ and upon the occurrence of the obscure form ddiisnatheftti 
(is it dru snatheMi ?, cf, M 8) in Pragm. viii, 3 (Westergaard)— see Justi 
Jffandbuch der Zendsprache. The position of the root in Avestan, how- 
ever, may perhaps be a little strengthened from the Av. fragment in 
the Pahlavi Vendidad iv. 53 seq. (Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, traduc- 
tion iii, 47), aetaM thnasat tbiSanuha ‘ he wounds through his malice,’ 
In this event, thnasat would stand for snathaf, an assumption which is 
perfectly permissible on phonetic grounds. The interchange of th and 

j- at is not uncommon in later texts, cf . Jack- 

son An. Gram. I. 77 n 3, and consult Bartholomae Vorgeschichte § 83 n, 
in Q-eiger and Kuhn’s Qrundriss d. Iran. Sprachen. 

9. ' Avestan hizva in Sanskrit ; by Pi'ofessor Edwin W. Pay^ 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 

Under normal phonetic conditions hizva would correspond to Sk. 
*sihvd, Indiranio *sizhva, but the actual 8k. word is jihvdd Indiranic 
^ZiZhvd. Did Indiranic have a pair *sizhvd, *zizhvd ? were both or was 
bnly one of them normal ? The Sk, doublet ‘tongue’ doubt- 

less belongs, esoterioally considered, to root M, hvd ‘call;’ and if 
Indiranic; *sizhva be the abnormal term, there may have been beside it a 
*mzhh. Now this term is found at VS, i. 30 in the sentence agnir 
jihvd ‘‘si suhAr ‘thou art Agni’s tongue, the loudr-calling,’ where suhur 
seems, barring a proper name, hapax legomenon. If the Indo-Iranians 
had *zuzhu ‘tongue,’ and alongside of it *suzhu ‘loud-calling’ as its 
epithet, then not only *zuzhu but also *zizhvd Vere liable to a popular 
change to ^suzhu, *sizhvd. 

Into exoteric etymology I will not here go, but refer to Oollitz, “The 
Aryan Name for the Tongue” in Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, and to myself in ilfod. Lang. Notes, ix. 261 sq., for twe 
different attempts to vindicate the relation of jthvd* to ylaaaa, Lat. 
lingua, etc. 


* What I there say of Avest, hizva is a stupid oversight. 
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10. On Rig-Yeda x. V3 ; by Professor Edwin W. Fay. 

This hymn is fairly entitled to rank among the most obscure of the 
Rig-Veda. Grassmann’s translation of the hymn is introduced by the 
words : “ das Lied ist vielfach dunkel, zum Theilganzunverstandlich.” 
In his notes on stanza 2, Ludwig says : “bietet auszerordentliohe schwi- 
rigkeit and Bloomfield (JAOS. xvi. p. 88) declines to translate the 
same stanza. The difficulties seem to me to proceed from a misunder- 
standing of the reference of a single term in the first stanza, which 1 
will now proceed to discuss : it reads, 

Stz. 1. jdnisput itgrdli sdhase turdya 

mandrd djistho hahuldhhimCmah 
dtiardhann indram mardtap cid dtra 

matd ydd mrdm dadhdnad dhdnisthd 

‘ Thou wast born strong for mighty advancing, 

Jolly, most strong, of manifold pride. 

[These] helped Indra, the Maruts, to wit, that time 
When the mother o’ the hero helped him, she the most-helpful.’ 

So much for a verbal translation in which the order of the thoughts 
is rendered rather than the grammatical construction ; as to this 
last there can be scarcely any question among scholars. I differ, 
however, from the current and undisputed explanation of mdt& as 
Indra’s mother. Pada c immediately suggests the cloud-battle, and it 
is safe to say that if d were blotted out, scholarly emendation would 
fill the gap by a reference to Ahi-Vytra, Indra’s arch-antagonist. I 
therefore refer vlrdm to Vftrd, and mdtd—dhdni^id to his mother, 
Ddnu, noting the assonances in the names, and asking whether (^^ra 
ydd would as naturally be used of a relation of identity {=et-et, cum- 
tum) as of contrast. 

We have warrant in RV. i. 82. 9 for marshalling Vftra and his 
mother against Indra ; 

moduayd ahhavad vHrdputrd 

indro asyd dvci vddhar jabhara 
dttard.sfdr ddharah putrd dsld 

ddnuli gaye sahdvdtsd nd dheniMh 

‘ Exhausted in strength became she that hath Vytra to her son ; 

Indi*a her weapon off-warded : 

Above, the mother ; underneath, the son was ; 

Danu lies like a cow with her calf.’ 

Further, there is excuse for referring vlrdm to Vrtra. Thus in RV. 
ii. 30. 4 Indra-Brhaspati is charged to slay virdn (demons), and here 
allusion to Vrtra is indubitable ; while at vii. 99. 5 Indra again slays 
mrdn, where the allusion, though less definite, is certain too. 
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On the other hand, not only is the reference of mat& and mrdm to 
Indra the more obvious, but it is not to be denied that Indra and his 
mother are thrice introduced. Thus in viii. 77. 1-3 Indra, at birth, jctjn- 
dndJ},, asks his mother to tell him M ugrdh U ha ‘who are 

mighty, who are famed she thereupon points out to him the demon 
ahigiiva whom he forthwith slays ; in viii. 45. 4-6, the same question 
from Indra is answei'ed by his mother’s likening any enemy of Indra’s 
to mist on the mountains (?). In iv. 18. 11 the situation is somewhat 
different, for here the mother addresses her new-born son : 

utd mcitd mahisdm dnv avenad 
amt tx)d juJiatiputra dev Ah 
dthd ^hramd vrtrdm ^ndro hanisijdn 
sdhhe vimo vitardm vi hramasva 

‘ And the mother unto her mighty [son] turned : 

“Yon leave thee, son, yon gods,” 

Then cried Indra, being about to slay Vytra, 

“Friend Viwu step a little further away.’” 

It were vain to deny that from these passages we might speak of 
Indra’s mother — whoever she was — as his helper in battle, and more- 
over, in the first passage Jdtdfy and ugrdh suggest jdni^’fhdfy and ugrdJji 
of our stanza. But elsewhere the relations of Indra to his mother as 
his inciter to battle are expressed in the dialogue form which is lacking 
here. 

As the result of ai-gument on this point we must admit that the 
maid and vlrdm in question may be Ddnu and Vrtrd ; but ‘ may be ’ is 
a far cry from ‘ must be.’ Does the hymn contribute further in our 
dilemma ? 

Stz. 2. druhd ntsattd prgant cid 'eodih 

purd ^dhsena vdvrdhus td hidram 
ahhivrte '‘va ta mahdpad'ma 

dhvdntdt prapitv&d Hd aranta gdrbhdh 

Here Ludwig takespf pandas pponis and corrects dbhtvj'ta to ahhwc'td, 
while he construes td as Inst. sg. {=Una), remarking that “als neut. 
plur. ist es so gut wie sinnlos, da es sich nur um die garhhdl}, handelt.” 
His translation runs : ^‘in der Dhruk weise sasz Prgani [die nacht od. 
Pr 9 ni?j, sie erhfihten mit vilem preise Indra; das war gleichsam um- 
hullt vom groszen orte, ausz dem dunkel, der feme kamen sie als kinder 
hervor [die Marut].” This is not very clear, to say the least of it., 
Hrassmann’s difficulties are evidenced by his translation: “Sich an 
ihn schmiegend sass sie da wie eine Rach'erin ; sie [die MarutsJ stdrkten 
den Indra vielfaoh durch LobgeSang ; umgeben gleichsam waren dieae 
[Orte, etwa die Wolken, in denen die Wasser eingeschlossen waren] 
von dem weitsohreitenden pEndra oder Vischnu ?] ; aus der dunkeln 
Tagesfrfihe erhoben sich die neugeborenen [Wasser?].” 
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The kernel of the difaculty with this stanza lies in id. Ludwig’s 
note and Grassmann’s rendering warn us off from the neut. plur., and 
there is no clearing-up to he got from Ludwig’s version in his notes as 
inst. sg., a proceeding otherwise unjustified on the side of the form. 
Let us, assuming that maid in stz, 1 referred to Yptra’s mother, take id 
as nom. dual and thus translate the stanza : 

‘ In [her] witch’s usual way she crouched clinging quite (cid) close ; 

With a loud song they (the Maruts) helped Indra ; 

Covered-over-likc were they two (Vytra and Danu) hy Long-Stride 
(i. e. Indra) ; 

Out from the dark prapitvd* flowed the [cloud-] children.’ 

To justify this translation I heg to note that the description of pada 
a, is closely parallel with i. 33. 9d : e. g., nLmtta ‘crouched’ is parallel 
with gaye lies ; prgant ‘ close-clinging ’ is parallel with sahdvatsd nd 
dhenich ‘like a cow with her calf.’ I further call attention to the 
chiastio arrangement of cd of stz. 1, and ab of stz. 3 : c (Indra and the 
Maruts) and d (Danu and Vrtra) make a chiasmus with a (Danu and 
Vrtra) and b (Indra and the Maruts). For my version of stz, 3 I make 
bold to claim a conspicuous clearness due to taking maid and vlrdm of 
stz. 1 for DSnu and Vytra. 

Stz. 3. rsyd te padci prd yajjtgdsi\ 

dvardhan vajd ntd y'e cid citra 
tv dm indra sdlcmrkan sahdsrani 
asdn dadhise agvtnd vavrtydh 

‘ Swift are thy feet as thou sfcridest forward, 

Thou wast helped by thy steeds also that were there. 

Thou, O Indra, didst a thousand Sala-wolves 
In thy mouth uptake ; like to the Agvins canst thou press onward. 

Here I vary from the other translators in taking vdja as ‘ steeds,’ thus 
carrying on the thought of a ; and similarly at the end I take d of 
agvind d in the sense of ‘just like’'(cf. Grassmann Wort. s. v.), and so 
describe Indra’s speed again by likening him to the Alvins in his 
advance. 


■* I am indined to follow Bloomfield (1. c., p. 24 sq.) in referring “pitvd to pttu 
‘drink,’ taking prop here in the approximate sense of ‘cloud’ as a source of 
water. The ‘ dond-children ’ (gdrbhsh) are of course the rains. The semasic 
relation may be stated proportionally thus: gdrbha ‘womb’: gariha ‘ child ’= 
g&riha ‘doud-womb’: gariha ‘cloud-child.’ 

f I note the connection of Grk. }iyac with this word, comparing Zipvpoc yiyac 
^rushing wind’ Aesch. Ag. 692. (See Am. Jr. Phil. liii. 226.) 
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Stz. 4. samand lArnir 'dpa ydsi yajfidm 
d ndsatyd sahhydya vaksi 
vasdvydm indr a dhdrayah sahasrd 
apotnd pura dadatur maghdni 

‘ Kot only dost thou come swiftly to the sacrifice, 

[But] thou hringest the Nasatya into alliance [with thee] ; 

In thy store-house, O Indra, thou hast placed a thousand [gifts], 

The A§vins, O hero, have given thee [a thousand] gifts.’ 

Stz. 6. mdndamdna rtdd ddhi proJdyCii 

sdkhibhir indra isirbbhir drtham 
dbhir hi mdyd dpa ddsyum dgdn 

mihah prd tamrd aoapat tdmdhsi 

* Rejoicing, forth from the fta hath he come unto mankind, 

Indra, with his ready friends [hath come] to help [mankind] ; 

For with these (viz: clouds) he has come, his wiles against the 
demon he has set. 

Clouds darkling before [him] he (hath) sprinkled — a darkness.’ 

In a I construe ddhi as a verb with agat in c, and in e I recognize two 
verbs d \ggdt], and later on hpa dgdt. Now as the roots i and gam with 
drtham mean ‘ go to work ’ (of. Bdhtlingk, Wdrt. s. v. drtha), I con- 
strue ddhi + gd with drtham, followed by the dativus commodi jpra- 
jdydi. Against this construction the most pertinent objection rises 
from the dissociation of ddhi and xidd, of which combination we have 
two other instances in RV. Still hi ‘ for ’ of c strongly implies a declara- 
tive sentence before it, for which ddhi \agdf\ seems far the most nat- 
ural verb. We must assume that tloB padorhdra is in error in reading 
instead of d-dgdt. 

So far as I can see, neither Ludwig nor Grassmann pay any attention 
to the initial d of e. This I take to be proleptic for the final dgdt with 
'Upa. I take dbhir as proleptic for mihah, but am quite sensible of the 
fact that there is some harshness in doing so. This seems to me less 
violent than taking dbhir as referring to pragdydi and translating “ um 
ihretwiUen” with Grassmann. Ludwig consteues dbhir with mdydh 
(=zmdydih),* 'whidh is not convincing on the side of the form. Less 
violence is done to normal conditions if we take maydh, at the last 
resort, as a terminal aco. with the verb of motion, thus rendering o .- 


* If we could grant that maydh is instrum., I would derive the form, not from 
maydih, but make it a plural of mSyd inst. sg. (of the author, Am. Jr. Phil, xv 
4,28). I ask if the mdyd of our text may not he inst. sg. with prag^hya 
vowel? Such vowels are after all a mere diacritic device, and thus nom. and inst* 
in d might be distinguished. I note the loo. in ^ to -i-stems (cf. Whitney®, 138, 
d, and 336, f). At any rate in x. 29. 3 manlsd d is written with a pragrlvya inst. 
sg. in -a. If mayd can be taken as inst. sg., then it is in apposition with alMrr 
‘with these as his trick.’ In tliat case the pada text may be in error in taking 
alhir as H- abhir in place of the accented demonstrative (of. Whitney*, 602 b). 
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^ For by means of these (the clouds, to wit) he hath resorted to tricks, 
[to tricks] upon the demon he hath resorted,’ 

Stz. 6. sdndmdnd cid dhvasayo ny dsmd 

dvdliann vidra vsdso ydihd ^nah 
rsvdir agaohah sdlchibhir nikdmdih 
sdhdm pratisthd hr' dyd jaghantha 

‘ The two of like names (Dasyu and Danu ?} thou didst sprinkle down 
here (asm&i),* 

Indra, thou brakest them asunder as [thou didst] the oar of U§as. 
With thy swift friends thou cam’st and strong, 

With their cordial support {prat^hd) thou slewest— ’ 

In sdndmdnd I find still another reference to Dasyu-Vytra and Danu 
bis mother. Tbe occurrence of ddsyum in the half-stanza just preced- 
ing prepares for sdn&mdnd. Ludwig’s translation suggests Indra’s 
sorrels ; but his notes suggest a pair of divinities always found in con- 
junction, say, Bhuni and Cumuri. Qrassmann makes sdndmdnd refer 
to mihas tamrdl), and tdmdhsi of the previous stanza. I note that by 
my explanation a mentions Indra’s enemies as c does his friends, in line 
with the chiastic arrangement noted above. Neither Grassmann nor 
Ludwig read lifdyd as it is given us by the text, but conrect, the former 
to hf'dyaJi&cG. plur., the latter to hxdydh gen. sg. fern, of hrd- (sic). 

Stz. 7. tvdm jaghantha ndmuoim maJchasydm 
ddsam krnvdnd fsaye vimdyam 
tv dm cakartha mdnave syondn 
paths devatrd hljasdva ydndn. 

'Thou slewest Nainuci, the battle-lover, 

And Dasa thou madest for the Rishi’s sake all- guileless ; 
Thou madest for man easy 

Paths god-wards, passable as if [slick] with grease.’f 

Stz. 8. tvdm etdni paprise v't nmna 

t^dna indra dadhise gdbhastdu 
dnu tvd devdh gdvasd madanii 

updrihudhndn vardmap cakartha. 

‘ Thou hast widely extended these thy names ; 

Masterly, 0 Indra, hast thou put them in thy hand,]: 
Unto thee the gods loudly cheer, 

The uprooting of the trees was thy doing.’ 


* Bohdingk defines idem, by “ dieses alles, alles urn uns hen” This cornea very 
near to the fii’St person ; thus asmdi may be looked on as a quasi-singular to asme, 
Of. infra, stz. 9. 

f I note the common phrase “ like greased lightning.” [To Prof. Whitney also, 
S^asa suggested the same phrase. — Ed.] 

[ I take I to mean that Indra has won the property-rights to all his names. 
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Stz. 9. cahrdm ydd asyd ^psv d nisattam 

ul6 tdd asmdi mddhv %c cachadydt 
prthivydm dtisitam ydd udhah 
pdyo gdsv ddadhd dsadhlsu. 

‘ When his discus* has gone down into the water, 

"Why then that will seem to this world {asmdi)f honey-sweet ; 

— ^Whenas [thou hast] released thy udder o’er the earth 
[And] hast put milk into the cows and herbs.’ 

In this rendering I take a as 8d person and ed as 2d person. While 
such a change of persons is harsh, it is not otherwise unknown in BV. 
I have translated ddadhds in the aoristic sense (cf. Whitney^ 929b), 
As to construction I take the tdd clause of b first with a, and again 
with cd, recognizing for the latter a slight anacoluthon. This render- 
ing accounts fol- the accent of ddadhds, which Grassmann emends to 
adadhda, while Ludwig explains, with all too evident finesse, by assum- 
ing gdsv [adadha] ddadhd dsadhlsu. 1 construe 'Adhah pdyo — ddadhds 
as a double accusative : ‘ thou hast rendered thy teat (into) milk.’ 

Stz. 10. dgvdd iydy'e Hi ydd vddanti 

djaso jdtdm atd manya enam 
manydr iydya harmy'esu tasthdu 
ydtah prajajhd mdro asya veda. 

‘ ‘‘From dgva he came ” — when men say [this] — 

From djas he was born — is what I think of him : 

From manyu he came— in our houses took his place ; 

[But] whence he was born — Indra (alone) knows this.’ 

Here the balanced structure of each pdda is noticeable. In 6 the 
writer seems to pique himself on his cleverness in defining dgva by dyas. 
I would therefore venture to suggest that we have here a sort of riddle 
or brahmodya, which Bloomfield (JAOS. xv. l'J'2 sq.) explains as a sort 
of theological quiz. If this is true, we might expect to find unusual 
meanings here for dgva and djas. 

By prehistoric etymology dgva might mean ‘cloud’ or ‘water’ (of. 
Sibree, Academy, No. 1018, and the author, Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 
1894, p. xi). I have urged (PAOS,, Dec., 1894, p. clxxiii) that dgva 
means ‘ liquid ’ at RV. viii. 26. 24. So, if Agni, the lightning, is apdm 
ndpdt ‘waters’ son,’ then it might be said of Indra, the Kghtniug, 
dgvdd iydya ‘from water he came.’ Along this lino we may reconcile 
the statement of RV. ii. 35. 6a, dgvasya dtra jdnima, ‘ the birth of dgva 
is in him’ [sc. apAm ndpdt], with the statement of our present stanza 
‘ he came from dgva ’ : rain and lightning are contemporaneous phenom- 


. * OaJcr&m means ‘ wheel;’ hut was used in the JSpic period preeminently of the 
discus employed by Vispu for his weapon. I propose to take it here of Indra’s 
thunderbolt. In Vergil’s description of Vulcan’s labors (jiEn. 8. 429), the thun- 
derbblt of Jupiter was being provided with ‘ spokes ’ (radii). 
f For aamat as approximately a 1st person see above, stz. 6. 


Fay, On Rig- Ve^a x. 7S, 
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ena and so either may be regarded as the cause of the other, so that 
lightning may be said to be produced by the rain (-clouds), or, per con- 
tra, to produce the rain. It was inevitable that the Vedic Hindus 
should confound dgva ‘ rain,’ with dgva ‘ horse,’ and indeed both words 
proceeded doubtless from a common epithet dgva ‘the swift,’ which 
had come to be applied to the horse par excellence before the end of the 
primitive period. Thus we can more easily understand the mythologi- 
cal r6le of the horse in the Vedas, and the statement (Qat. Brah. v. 1. 4. 6 ; 
vii. 5. 2. 18) that “ liglitning is a horse descended from the waters, or 
the clouds” (Bloomfield, Z. c. 178, note). 

In pada h we can give to bjas also the meaning ‘ water,’ not only by 
etymology (cf. Grk, vy-()6g ‘wet’), but on the positive testimony of the 
Vedic lexicographers.* 

In manyit> I see the sense of ‘ wrath,’ used to define bjas in its ordinary 
sense of ‘might’ more narrowly. Thus, by way of double entendre, 
bjas mediates between dgva and manyu. We might press manyU into 
the sense of ‘ storm ’ as a display of wrath and might. In RV. x. 83 
the personified Manyu is called, among other things, Vdruna ‘sky* 
(Grk. '0vpav6£), he is provided with a thunderbolt (v. stz’s 1, 2, 6), and is 
identified also with Indra (stz. 2). 

I take the content of ahe to be that the lightning-god came from 
cloud, water, and sky, or, in one word, from storm, and became fire 
upon men’s hearths (liarmyb^uj tasthdu). It even has been supposed 
that AgniX is the subject of the verbs in these padas, but we have seen 
how lightning is a common aspect of Agni and Indra, 

In d the poet turns helplessly away from these hard questions con- 
cerning Indra’s origin, and declares that this is known to the god alone. 
The literary tone here reminds one of the famous cosmogonic hymn, 
EV. X. 129, which ends with the following words : 

s6 angd veda yddi vd nd veda 

* he (the supreme god) alone knows (the origin of the world) — or suppose 
he does not know ? ’ 

Stz. 11. vdyah suparnd iUpa sedur vndram 

priydmedhd rsayo nAdhamcmdh 
dpa dhvdntdm urnuhi pur dhi cdhsur 

mumugdhy dsm&n nidhdy^ra baddhdn. 

‘ The strong-winged birds have drawn nigh to Indra, 

The Priyamedha Eishis, begging for help ; 

Uncover the darkness, fill thy eye (= bring back the sun). 

Release us, caught in a net as it were.’ 

* The Naighantukakanda, reported by Tosha, i. 12. This early Vedic commen- 
tator and leadcographer is surely as reliable in a matter of defi.nition as Hesychius, 

say, in Greek. - , 

f Have the etymologists noted that TuMrmya ‘ house ’ stands in the same aemasic 
relation to the root ghx ‘ be hot ’ as Latin aedes ‘ bouse ’ to aestus ‘ heat ’ ? 

X Of.* Bloomfield, 1. c. 
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11. The real Indra of the Rig-Yeda; by Professor Edward 
Washburn Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

It has been claimed by Oldenberg* * * § that the common view in regard 
to Indra is incorrect ; that this god was in the eyes of the poets a 
mountain-deity, not a storm-godf of the atmosphere. 

The Big-Veda speaks of Indra with no doubtful voice. Speculation 
may perhaps make out his prototype to be an earth-giant, an Old Man 
Of the Mountains. But what says the Eig-Veda of Indra? Urdhvo' 
dsfhdd ddhy antdrik§i 'dhd vrtrdya prd vadhdm jabhdra miharh 
vds&na ilpa him ddudrot tigmdyudlw ajayac chdtrum indral},4 

In this hymn Indra is represented as the battle-god of the people, but 
at the same time as the god that lets the streams flow forth. He does 
this in the usual way. There is nothing extraordinary in the scene 
which the poet paints. Indra smites the demon that keeps back the 
flood. The god “ stood on high,” not on the mountain ; for the poet, as 
if to guard expressly against any other interpretation, adds “ on the 
inter-space” (between sky and earth). He rushed down on him (the 
demon) with a sharp weapon {lightning)§ and enveloped in cloud.” A 
moment later the poet invokes Indra as Brhaspati, the lord of strength, 
and cries out dm ksipa divo' dgmanam: “From (or of) the sky cast 
down the stone (wherewith thou didst slay thy enemies).”|| This is the 
aadthropomorphio Indra of the Eig-Veda, the only Indra whose single 
personality is deducible from the literary data ; and hence the only 
Indra whose personality has any historical value. Nor need one do 
more than turn a page or two to find ample confirmation of this fact. 
Indra’s host is of the sky alone : wtd syd na indro vigodcar^aipit divdJ}^ 
gdrdhena mdrutena sukrdtuh, etc.*!! Not only does the god stand on 
the inter-space, but even the paramd rdjdhsi, the “highest spaces” 
conceivable, are near to him. It is “ out of the inter-space ” that Indra 
sends sustenance (of rain).**’ Indra was bom “in the highest heaven,” 
for there “he drank soma as soon as he was born.”ff 
In view of so explicit passages as are these, it is evident that the 
Yedio poet has no such notion of Indra as would tend to equate the god 


*Die Religion des Veda, pp. 141 

f Oldenherg holds that the myth was originally a storre-myth. that Tndra’s bolt 
was first lightning, and that Indra thus became "for i!:e Vodic poois” a giant 
and mountain myth, 

f RV, ii. 30. 3. 

§ That Indra’s weapon is not wind bnt lightning is sufficiently shown by the 
use of apdni (below), the bolt itself, as well, as of didyOi (below). Compare v. 31. 
4': takscm Po&sta vdlram dyvm&ntam, 

I ii. 30. 5. Compare i. 121. 9, ‘‘ Thou didst imrl the stone of the sky.” 

•[r ii. 31, 3. The Maruts have Indra’s holt, the lightning, didydt, vii. 57. 4. 
■**11]. 30. 2, 11. Compare also van. 7l=r*82.4; 89=100. 6. 
ff ill. 32, 10. Compare iv, 17. 4. 
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with a giant of earth.* * * § It is, j)erhaps, legitimate to hazard a guess 
that Indra may have arisen from a mountainous prototype. But a view 
based on the reverse process cannot be accepted as an addition to Vedic 
exegesis. The ‘ splitting of the mountains,’ whether of earth or of air, is 
but the mardfestation of the great atmosphere-god’s power when he is 
already invested with the chai*acteristios of a supreme deity. The fall 
of rain goes together with the rise of the rivers. Indra lets out the 
rivers, but that he does not do so as a mountain-giant is shown by the 
ethereal position assigned to him by the poets, f 

The comparison with Parjanya, which Oldenberg institutes, is per- 
fectly legitimate, but the points of difference appear to be unduly esti- 
mated. If we examine the phraseology of the Parjanya hymn (v. 88), 
we shall see on the contrary a rather striking similarity with that 
employed to describe Indra. Pai-janya is jlrddanus, an expression 
applied to the work of the atmospheric Maruts (i. 105. 15) ; to the 
"rain of the sky” (ix. 97. 17); to Mitra andVarupa (v. 62. 8), in their 
capacity of heavenly rain-gods (frequently alluded to), and to Indra 
(viii. 51=62. 8). Then Parjanya is " a bellowing bull that puts his seed 
in the plants,” an idea which is expressed with almost the same words 
in regard to Agni (i. 128. 8 ; x. 1. 2) ; to Soma (ix. 76. 6 ; ix, 5. 1, 
etc.) ; and to Indra, first in respect of the noise (i. 100. 18 ; 178. 3-4), 
then in respect of the bull (vi. 44. 21, and frequently), and finally in 
respect of the plants (ii. 18. 7). The ‘ crash ’ of Indra’s descent is 
noticed in viii. 1. 2. He and Parjanya alone have the epithet maM- 
mdha; he shares with Parjanya the ‘thunder’ expressed hj stan&y an 
(vi. 44. 12; for the image here compare viii. 21. 18), and exactly as 
Parjanya here thunders and all quakes, so Indra thunders and all 
quakes (i. 80. 14; ii. 12. 1). He like Parjanya has a whip, kdgd, as have 
also the rain-giving Aqvins and Maruts (viii. 33. 11 ; i. 22. 3 ; 37. 3 ; 167. 
4; 168. 4); his regular epithet is rathe^pid, just as Parjanya in this 
hjmnisrathtva. Parjanya smites demons. Indra smites or ‘burns’ 
them (with lightning). The distinction is significant, j: 

The rain-pouring, both in the Parjanya hymn and in the hymns to 
Indra and the Maruts, is the business of the Maruts themselves, § 


* It is scarcely necessary to state that the citations given are illustrative only. 
They might be increased to any extent. But the collective view is the one here 
represented. 

f The snake is surely not a river-snake. This water-holder “ stops the sky and 
water,” RV. ii. 11. 5. Where the snake is located are the waters, the streams, 
which Indra lets out of the sky; though this also affects the rivers: i. 5^. 6; 
ii. 11. 7 : 12. 3. 

j:iii, 30. 16 (with the thunderbolt). Compare vi. 18. 10: “Burn like fire 
(compare x. 87, 5) the dry wood with thy weapon ; the demons also, like a thun- 
derbolt.” 

§ The Maruts “send rain ” (v. 55. 5 ; 58. 3, etc.) ; Mitra-Varupa send it (v. 62. 
3, etc.); but chiefly Soma sends it (ix. 39. 2, etc.). Even Varupa sends rain (v. 
85); while Agni does so too (vi. 13, 1; ii. 6. 5). 
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< whose sweat is rain.’ They sXon&SkXeivar^dnirnijaa. In prayer, Indra- 
Bphaspati is clearly besought for rain, in x. 98, 4-9 ; and he himself 
says “ I gave rain to mortals ” (iv. 36. 3-8), adding that he led the 
waters, as if the swelling of the river-water were the result of the rain, 
as it is. In ii. 37, 14-16, “This one” also is Indra, apparently. The 
form of Indra’s appearance is as a rain (x. 33, 4 ; compare viii. 18. 6). 

Naturally, with the Maruts to pour the rain for him,* Indra’s reputa- 
tion, not being that of a mere Parjanya, rests more on his heroic act as a 
battle-leader ; so that in the Eik there is perhaps all that could be 
expected of the rain-god. Yet in x. 98. 4 Indra sends rain (as Bfhaspati). 
As for the letting out of the rivers, since the rivers are let out only when 
the storm bursts, it is clearly fair to attribute the act to Indra, who brings 
the storm which bursts the river. And Oldenbex'g has neglected to- 
mention that in the praise of rivers it is Varupa alone and not Indra 
who in X. 76. 3 is praised for letting out the whole band of rivers. f I 
utterly fail to see how it can be said of a god who ‘ sends rain,’ who is 
full of ‘ drops,’ who ‘ thunders day by day,’t who ‘ crashes down,’ who is 
armed like Parjanya (maJidlvadha), or more particularly, has the 
‘ sharp gleaming ’ weapon ‘ of the sky ’ (lightning), peculiar to Agnt 
and the Maruts {didyiit), or to Dyaus (ggdni),^ who has the ‘rain- 
bejewelled Maruts ’ as his constant companions, and like Parjanya 
makes all things grow,|| that “for the Vedic poets Indra’s victory is not 
that of a tempest ; but represents the breaking of the river-founts from 
the depths of the mountain.” Oldenberg says that the rarity of such 
expressions prevents one from laying much weight upon them, and is 
inclined to attribute these characteristics anyway to the Vedic exag- 
geration which paints a god’s form in uncanonical ways-f; To me it 
seems as if this explanation wore not eufbciont. And there is a further 
diflBlculty. According to Oldenberg, Indra’s prototype is a gewittergott. 
This storm-god then “ for the Vedic poets ” becomes a mountain-giant. 
He then suffers a reversion, and in his third stage becomes a gewitter- 
gott again (post-Eik).** Did the great Earn ever skip like this ? I trow 
not. 

The true explanation of Indra’s unbounded greatness I have given, I 
think, in my Eeligions of India. He passes beyond the atmospheric 
storm-god, he- becomes too great to be specifically described, he 
approaches the universality of Agni the three-fold. Hence his material 
attributes are sunk under vague grandiloquence. His storming through 


Irayaiha marutah samudraid yuydm vrstirii varsayatha pwisinah (v. 66. 

5), etc. 

f Compare vii. 87. 1. Oldenberg refers to the passages where Indra does this. 
In X. 1 24. 7-8 both gods have this function. 

X X. 92. 8. 

§ The apam belongs to Dyaus, Agni, and Indra (iii. 30. 16, and below). 

11 ii. 13. 7. Vrtra is nadlvr't, but he is also avdvrsfis, viii. 12. 26 ; i. 62. 2, 6. 

*fr Oldenberg, loc. cit. p. 142. 

**ih. pp. 142-143. 
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the sky is grand enough to be depicted in general terms. He is the 
causa movens of rain-burst and river-flood. But except for an occa- 
sional reference, the poet treats him no more as storm-god but as bat- 
tle-god,* god of hosts. Still back of this may lie the dragon-slayer of 
earth ; but when the Rig- Veda permits us to see the form of his veiled 
god (“clothed in cloud”) he shows us not an Old Man of the Moun- 
tains, but a god that rides upon the storm, whose weapon is the 
‘ gleaming ’ boltf sent down from the sky ; whose rain is a source of 
fruitfulness and thankfulness, who in his storming gives at once an 
ideal of warriorship and a promise of rich gain : ydJi puspinig ca pros- 
vdf ca dhdrmanddhi ddne vy dvdnlr ddhcirayaJi : ydg cdsamd djano 
didyMo diva XLvur xvrvdfi ahhitali sAsy xiktliydli.X 

12. Theories of Sacrifice as applied to the Rig-Veda ; by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins. 

This paper took up the different theories of sacrifice in the Rig-Veda 
and pointed out that to understand the sacrifice as portrayed in this 
work one must abide by the general tone and not by sporadic examples 
found in contradiction to that tone. The Vedic poet’s view of expia- 
tion of sin, the object of his sacrifice, and his relations with his gods 
were reviewed. Smith’s theory of consanguinity is not found repre- 
sented in Vedic hymns. Neither is the view that the gods are to be 
caught or to be duped by magical medicinal power one that can be re- 
ferred to the Hymns except in a few cases, which by their infrequency 
show a marked contrast with the prevailing view. Desire and hope 
and shrewd hospitality, to make the gods grant these hopeful desires, 
are the foundation of the Vedic sacrifice. The hospitable gifts, how- 
ever, must be sufficient to insure reward. No one knows precisely how 
much the gods want. Therefore the poet thinks, lack of luck shovdng, 
lack of favor, that when the worshipper is unfortunate it is a sign that 
the god is angry ; from which anger with its consequences he begs to 
be released, not knowing how or when he has sinned. But he argues 
logically that he must have done so. This is the second class of sins for 
which sacrifice must be made. The first class consists of sins that the 


* “ When the [i. e. thy] sharp thundiorbolt falls . . . when battle rages, then be 
our savior" (iv. 16. 17). Tho t.h:i:i:lc;rl)oll: tho bolt which strikes a tree, 

ii. 14. 2) is Inclra’s, as in i. .54. 4. where siuikoH “high heaven" and fights 

with the a^ani; cf. i. 80. 13, vii. 104. 20. It belongs also to Dyaus and Agni — 
see above. Compare also ct,y&Th Qrnve ddha jdyann uta ghnan (iv. 17. 10. His 
special glory is victory and slaughter). So iv. 17. 12 ff.: ‘rushing like a wind 
with thundering clouds ... ho throws up the dust . . . like Dyaus with the thun- 
derbolt smiting ... he enriches the praiser.’ 

f Divi nd kebur ddhi dliayi haryato vivydead vajro hd/rito nd ranhya : tud&d 
dhim hdrigipro xjd ayasdh aahdsrafolcd abhavad dharimbhardh (x. 96. 4); va- 
vxdhd/nd d/pa dydvi vr'sd vagry droravlt (viii. 6. 40). Compare i. 138. 2. 
j:ii..X3. 7. Compare iv. 20. 7-9. 
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Aryan himself hates. But there is no case in the Vedic hymns of an 
Aryan admitting that he has committed a specific first-class sin. It is 
always his foes who sin thus. He himself makes sacrifice to atone for 
what he thinks he must have done, not for what he admits he has done. 
Examples were given to illustrate the paper, which was intended for 
the general public of the Society and contained no special study, except 
negatively, to show that ‘ capturing’ a god, and ‘big medicine’ sacri- 
fice must each be regarded not as the Rig-Vedic idea of sacrifice, but 
as an idea which sporadically appears in the Rig-Veda. 

13. On the legend of Indra’s visit to Medliatithi, Sfiyana on 
RY. i. gl. 1 ; by Dr. Haniis Oertel, of Yale University, New 
Haven, Oonn. 

The suhrahma't^ya'Olvaxxt which the 8uhraTima'pya-j}iAmt sings while 
the soma is conveyed on the soma-cart to tlxp sacrificial enclosure is 
interesting because it contains allusions to a number of Indra-myths 
about which little is known from other sources. In it Indra is invoked 
(1) as Medhdtither mesa ‘ram of MedhStithi’; (3) as Vr^am 9 vasya Mene 
‘Mena (wife?) of Vy^anaQva’; (8) as AMlyaydi jara ‘paramour of 
Ahalya’; and (4) as Kduqihahr&hrnam Odutama bruvdya. I propose 
to say a few words with regard to the first allusion. 

Sayapa in his commentary on the Rig Veda mentions three times the 
legend of Indra’s visit to Medhatithi in the form of a ram. Twice 
(i. 51. 1 and viii. 2. 40) he quotes from the SB. (i. 1.); medhdUthiTh hi 
Mnvdyanim meso hlmtvd "jalidra ‘ for he (Indra) having become a ram, 
carried oil Medhatithi the descendant of Kanva.’* Once he states prac- 
tically the same in bis own words (viii. 97. 12) : indro me$o hhutvd 
medhdtithim svargam anayat, ‘ Indra, having become a ram, led Medha- 
tithi to heaven.’ 

The mythological side of this legend has been discussed by A. Weber 
(Ind. Stud. ix. 38-40), who conjectures that it arose from a misreading 
of RV. viii. 2. 40 {meso bhuto ‘bid yan nayah for yann ayafy of the 
samhita) possibly under the influence of the Greek Ganyraede-legend. 
Without entering into this question I pass on to the other statement 
which Sayana makes in connection witli it (on RV. i. 5.1. 1 ) : Kaiyvapu- 
tram medhdtithim yajamdnam indro me^ariipend ^'gatya tadiyarh 
somam papdu. sa r^is tarn mesa ity avocat. ata iddnim api me$a iti 
^ndro ‘bhidhiyate, for which he quotes the subrahmai^ydAormnla. 
Weber notes here, “This also is clearly only a misunderstanding of the 
figurative text (viii. 2. 40). For in reality the verse does not contain 
anything except the request that Indra may come to Medhatithi as a 
ram, i. e. with rich gifts.’’ Here, too, I refrain from discussing the. 
mythological aspect and the possible origin of this version. AU I pro- 
pose to do is to show that this last passage does not at all originate with 
Sayana, but (1) that he repeats here a form of the legend current at the 


* Of, Say. on TA. 1 12.4, 
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time of tlie Brahma^ias, ap.d (3) that, although he does not cite it, his 
source was the lost QaljySryana-bi’ahmaija, from which he (^[uotes freely 
in other parts of his commentary. 

(1) The first proposition is easily x)roved by a reference to JB. ii. 79 
(where the subrahmanyd-f ormula is quoted and explained), medhdtither 
me§e'tL medhdtither ha meso hhutvd rdjdnath papdii. 

■ (2) The second proposition rests on these considerations : 

(a) The Qatyayana-brahmana was a Samaveda brahmana. A mate- 
rial and formal correspondence to the TMB. and the JB. is, therefore, 
a priori probable ; and in the case of the (Ja^yayana biTihmana and the 
JB, it is proved by the almost verbatim correspondence of the legend of 
Apfilfi (already noted by Burnell), and others. A more detailed discus- 
sion of the relation of these two Brahmaxi,as, for which the material is 
partly collected, I must defer till some later time. 

(b) In his commentary to EV. i. 51, 13 Sayana, in explaining mend 
of the sz/bi'a/iwanyd-formula, quotes from the TMB. and the Qa-ty^yana 
brahmapa. This last quotation is as follows : vrmnagvasya mend 
hhutvd ninghavd kiila uvdsa. This occurs verbatim so in JB. ii. 79, 
This coincidence warrants, I think, the assumption that the legends of 
the suhrahmanyd-tovmvLla were related in similar phraseology in B. 
and JB. (just as the story of Apala). 

Hence I conclude that the above indro meso hhutvd somam papdii 
goes back to the Qat. B. 

14. On Klemin’s edition of the Sadviu9abiTihmana ; by Dr. 
Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, jSew Haven, Conn. 

The Sadvingabrahmapa is one of the most barren of Brahmanical 
treatises, and Jibananda Vidyasagara* has done his best to make its 
text unintelligible by countless misprints, wrong word-divisions, omis- 
sions of syllables or words. The announcement of a readable edition 
of its text accompanied by Sayana’s Commentary and a translation is 
therefore heartily to be welcomed, and the specimen of the first bookf 
offered to us here is a proof that its author is well qualified to Undertake 
the task, the completion of which, it is to be hoped, will not be delayed 
too long. 

In the following I offer a few notes to text and translation of the first 
prapa^haka. 

i. 1. 1 f. (Trans, p. 60). Read Brahman and Subrahman for Brahma, 
Subrahma ; and so in the following vss. 

i. 1. 6. Read 'sa for sha ; in the translation (p. 51) insert ‘hier.’ 

i. 1. 8. (Trans, p. 51) ‘lookt’ for aha ‘addresses’ is too strong. The 
very similar passage ^B. iii. 3. 1. 19 f, uses upamantray and accounts 
for the fact that a woman does not yield until the third call. 


* I have access only to the second (but hardly revised) edition, Calcutta, 1881. 
f Das SadvinQabrahmana mit Proben aus Sayanas Commentar nebst einer 
Debersetsrung. Prapfitha-ka 1 ... von Kurt Klemm. Giitersloh. 1894. 
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i. 1. 13. A similar etymology of harl is fopnd at JUB. i. 44. 6. 
i. 1. 11. In the translation insert ‘so’ or ‘dann’ between ‘ihn’ and 
‘herbei’ 

i. 1. 17. Read gdura ’vashandinn (of. S8, gdutama hruvdna). 
i. 1. S3. Read KauQiko and Kaugikdfy. 
i. 1, 34. na utsahe is rather *I cannot.’ 
i. 1. 37. bra/mdnas is ‘brahman-priests.’ 

i. 1. 38. I should place a period after manu^yadevdl^. and translate 
* Gods verily are the gods, and then also these human gods. Those who 
are Brahmans, learned, students, these are the human gods (read 
—devdlj,).’ 

The whole khanda has a very close parallel in JB. ii. 78 ff. 
i. 3. 8. Read (10. line) hrahinawfy' 
i. 3. 10. Read em, 

i. 3. 3. The quotation trayo ^rvdfico .... mdtrapurlsp is to he 
emended after AB. i. 30. 4, ta irm ^vdfloo retasyo mutryafy purisya iti. 
i. 3. 16. anubrute rather ‘ learns,’ Delbr. A.S. p. 346, 
i. 3, 33. Rather ‘For if one were to blow into a (bladder) full 
(of air), if (more air) were to go (=to be forced) into it, it would 
burst; if no (more air) were to go (--to be forced) into it, it would 
empty itself.’ 

i. 4. 4. For abhyupagrayamd,ua Jihananda and the MS. of the P. W. 
read abhyapagr—. 

i. 4. 5. samdrambhdya rather in its usual meaning ‘ for the begin- 
ning,’ as contrasted with saohlatydi ‘for the continuance.’ 
i. 4. 10 fif. JB. i. 74 ff. offers a rather close parallel, 
i. 4.16. Yhic -T cinu-m-d, rather, as usual, ‘curse.’ 
i. 5. 1. Rather ‘(Saying,) “Speech is the tikUia," (he told it, i. e. the 
uktha) to Vigvamitra ; (saying.) “Mind is the brahman," (he told it, i. e. 
the brahman) to Vasi 9 tha.’ It would seem that an iti is wanting after 
mano brahma. 
i. 6. 8. Read rgvedah. 
i. 6, 9. Read ‘Feuern’ for ‘Fallen.’ 
i. 6. 10. Read txtlyam. 

i. 6. 7. Read * durchlaufen ’ for •' durchgehen.’ 
i. 6. 19. Read raylndth. 


1.5. Emendations to the Juiminiya-TTpanisad-Brahmana, sent in 
part by Bbhtlingk and in part by Roth, to the Editor, Dr. Oertel. 

Of the following emendations to the Jaiminiya-Upani^ad-Brahmap-a 
those of Bohtlingk were kindly sent to me in a letter dated December 
S;l, 1894, and arc the result of a cursory examination of part of the 
text ; those of the late lamented Professor Roth had been intended for, 
Professor Whitney, but were sent to me after the latter’s untimely 
death, under date of June 13, 1894. They are published "with the con- 
sent of their authors. 
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Oertd, MM^ndaiiom to the Jaiminlya^ etc. 

Counsellor BShtlmgk’s emendations ; 

“i 2. 6, hatte iob. janayamano lieber gesehen, und in diesem, sowie 
in Teurv&ndfy in 7 das Medium hervorgehoben.” 

“i. 3. 7, lesen wir taditarat (als Comp.) ‘ein von diesem (gdyatra) 
versohiedenes sdman,’ so wird der Satz grammatisch correct.” 

“i. 8. 8, daicyat ist, wie aucb Sie annehmen, verdorben. Icb nehme 
•aber niobt nur am Precativ, sondern aucli am Act. Anstoss. Man 
Mtte 0,3 hyeta ex waxt&b. AQS. ii. 8. 6 steht pratiai^eydt, niobt dsi-, 
wie Sia angeben.” 

“i. 4. 6, icb tndohte ^narthyas . . . rdyafy (von rdi) lesen.” 

^ ^‘iii 19, 7, trivi^iapam feblerbaft flir trividobdham ; vgl. PW.® 
unter trivi^fapa 3) und PW.’ unter atahh mit vi. Dieses Wort passt bier 
vortrefflicb.” 

“iv, 24. 3, atraaada gehort eber zu devatd.'^ 

Professor Eoth’s emendations : 

“i. 4. 6, ardjyas sann api rdjyam pr&pnotV' 

“i. 5. T, pratyasya, ‘wie er eine Hdhe (dennoch) betritt, nacbdem er 
(zunachst) Anstoss dabei gefunden’ ; AQS. viii, 18. 14.” 

“i. 22. 8, dlopam, abs. ‘bischenum biscben’.” 

“ i. 25. 3, ud? als GrenzAuss,’^ 

“i. 88. 4, gdmllapdr^dbhydin, ‘Holzstilcke oder Zweige von garni n. 
parna ; ’ Katy. iv. 2. 1 ; Gobh. i. 17. 16.” 

“iii. 14. 2, tam '{‘tavaa aampaldyya padgfhltam apahar^anti ‘ ihn 
«ntfliehend (da er entspringen will) paoken sie am Fuss und schleppen 
ibn weg’.” 

“iii, 14. 11, halte icb vidigdha filr Gegensatz zu nirbhinna ‘ver- 
klebt’, soviel als ‘ vex-scblossen ’ ; vgl. Apast. Qr. xv. 17. 8.” 

“iii. 31. 10, sa 1 eva \ alammasya ] alammatd \ yd | etaaya \ ha \ 
<ilam I alam | eva, etc. u. etwa : ‘alamja ailag'a singet.’ Tdndya, xiii. 
10. 8, tad alammasyd ^lammatvam. 

“iv. 1. 1, sa md na budho ‘bemerke micb nicbt 
“iv. 3, 2, gam tolcdya tanuve.” 

I add a few corrections of my own : 
i. 8. 12 read a,ydSm for ayaSm. 

i. 45 (translation) dele 4, und read 4 for 6, 6 for 6, 6 for 7, 

With i. 50. 3 compare QB. ii. 1, 1. 2. 

i. 53. 8, dhiyd-dhiyd, cf. Wbitney AJP. xi. 433. 

With iii. 11. If, compare QB. xi. 9. 1. 

ni. 14. 11 read perhaps vyrddham for vidigdham, cf. TS. vi. 6. 6. 1. 
iii. 26. 4, of. BAU. iv. 3. 11, mvdah . . . pramudah- 
In the note to i. 45. 5 read JB. i. 10, tad yathd hiraij-ye dhmdte (‘ when 
the gold is refined ’). 

To note on iii. 29. 3 add reference to Ind. Stud. xiv. 120, To the 
note to iii. 35.* 6 add that marlcaydfy occurs at JB. i. 45. 8. 

Pg. 258, add to the list of etymologies : diedga : |/fcdf + d, i. 25. 2. 
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16. The King of Siam’s edition of the Buddhist Scriptures ; by 
Professor 0. R. Lanman, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

It is perhaps not generally known to the present members of the 
Society that His Majesty, Pawarendr Eamesr, Second King of Siam,, 
was an Honoraiy Member of the American Oriental Society. A letter 
from him, acknowledging and returning thanks for his election, waa 
presented in October, 1866 (see Proceedings for that date, Journal, 
vol. viii., p. Ixxxi), and contains the following passage : “ It is gratify- 
ing to learn, through your Society’s published works, of the interest 
taken in tlie United States in Oriental learning. Allow me to hope 
that this interest, as well as the benefit derived from such studies, may 
continue to increase and result in much good.” One of the greatest 
benefactors of the Society, the Hon. Charles W. Bradley, of New 
Haven, was deeply interested in Siam. “ In 1857, he returned home aa 
bearer of the new treaty with Siam, and, on his outward passage to 
Ningpo, he took with him its ratification, being invested for the pur- 
pose with plenipotentiary powers” (Proceedings for May, 1865, Journal, 
vol. viii., p. Ixi). In his paper On the Kings and the Kingdom of Siam 
(Proceedings for May, 1869, p. 7, not in the Jomnal), Mr. Bradley 
speaks “of the First and Second Kings, their character, their uncom- 
mon attainments in European languages and science, their knowledge 
of and interest in all that takes place in the political and intellectual 
world of the West, and their especially friendly feeling toward 
America and Americans.” In this connection, attention m'ay be called 
to the very interesting work of Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, The English 
Governess at the Siamese Court. 

Mr. Lanman laid before the Society one volume of the King - of 
Siam’s edition of the Tipi^aka, in 89 volumes, which had already been 
mentioned by the Librarian. The books are printed books, and are in 
the Pali language and in the Siamese alphabet. Affixed to the fly-leaf 
of the first volume is the following circular letter : 


Sib : 


Consulate-Gbnebal of Siam, 

New Yoek, March 30, 1895. 


I have forwarded to the address of your Institution, a Siamese edi- 
tion of the sacred writings of the Southern Buddhists, the Tripitaka, 
sent as a present by His Ma jesty, Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha 
Chulalonkorn Phra Chula Chom Klao, King of Siam, in commemora- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of his reign. 

It may be intere.sl ing to ”His Majesty to receive some account of your 
Institution, ■ / vd ;!! has been accomplished in your quarter of 

the “ New W oi iii " i'l i h ■ cause of letters and education during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Will you therefore have the kindness to send a copy of your last 
Eepqrt by mail to His Eoyal Highness, Prince Devawongse Varaprakar, 
Minister for Foreign Allairs, Mangkok. Siam, and one copy, if you 
please, to me. 

Will you also acknowledge receipt of the books to His Eoyal High- 
ness, and send a duplicate receipt to me. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Faithfully yours, 

Isaac Townsend Smith, Consul-General of Siam, 

T -u • 1 East 39th St., New York. 

To the Libranan of the . 
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The courtesy of the Consul-General has enabled me to give the fol- 
lowing list of public libraries that were chosen to be the fortunate 
recipients of this royal gift. They are : 


Cal.,.- 
Conn., 
D. 0„. 
Ilh,,,. 


Ind., . 
Kans., 

HiShty 

Me., -- 
Md.,-. 
Mass., 


Mich.,. 

Minn., 

Mo.,.. 


N. H., 

N. J.,. 

N. Y., 


.Chicago, 


Evanston, — 
.Bloomington, 
-Lawrence, ... 
-New Orleans, 
Brunswick, 


-Berkeley, University of California. 

Palo Alto, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

San Francisco, Mercantile Library. 

-Hartford, Trinity College. 

New Haven, . - American Oriental Society. 

Yale University. 

-Washington,. -Catholic University of America. 
I.ibrary of Congress. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

-Newberry Library. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 
University of Chicago. 
-Northwestern University. 

-Indiana University. 

-University of Kansas. 

-Tulane University. 

-Bowdoin College. 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University. 

. Amher-st, .... - Amherst College. 

Boston Public Library. 

Boston University. 

Cambridge, . _ . Harvard University. 

Newton Center, Newton Theological Institution. 

American Antiquarian Society. 
-Vi:-. r. .. I • iv i! s' \ of Michigan. 

Detroit, - . 1 . - .Public Library. 

Minneapolis, ..University of Minnesota. 

-Columbia, University of the State of Missouri, 

St. Louis, Public Library. 

’ Washington University. 

Springfield, - ..Drury College. 

-Hanover, Dartmouth College. 

-Madison, Drew Theological Seminary. 

Princeton, College of New’- Jersey. 

-Ithaca, Cornell Uhiversity. 

New York, Astor Library. 

Columbia Cr-llr^^o. 

Union 'I i. ■-.'i'M I .'i- nd miry. 


Ohio, - -Cincinnati, Public l.‘i 

Oberlin - .Oberlin Uojiege, 

Pa., --.Bryn Mawr, ..Bryn Mawr College. 

Haverford, Haverford College. 

Philadelphia, -Mercantile J-i bra ry. 

University of 1 *(:nusy 1 van ia . 

E. I., ..Providence Brovm University. 

Tenn., -Nashville, Vanderbili University. 

Sewanee, University of the South. 

Va., ...Charlottesville, University of Virginia. 
Wis., - .Madison, University of Wisconsin, 


[Total, 49.] 


These volumes of the Tipitaka have no duplicate title-pages in Eng- 
lish ; and, in the absence of experts at many or most of the above-men- 
tioned libraries, it is probable that the books will fail to be properly 
catalogued and will thus also fail to attract possible students and to be 
made known to those already interested. Accordingly, for the praoti- 
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cal purpose of increasing the chances of usefulness of the widely dis- 
tributed Siamese edition the following lists are given. 

The Harvard copy of this work has akeady been of great use to Mr. 
Henry 0. Warren of Cambridge, in the prosecution of his studies in 
Buddhism. He drew up a numbered list of the 39 volumes and wrote 
out in briefest form the contents of each volume. A similar service for 
the Library of the University of Edinburgh was rendered by Dr. James 
Burgess. Each of the volumes has a Kittana-patta or ‘ Table of Con- 
tents. ’ These it may be quite desirable to print in our J ournal in extenSo 
for the use of Pali students ; giving, for instance, the 152 suttas of the 
Majjhima-nikaya. For the j)resent purpose, however, I have disre- 
garded systematic completeness, and even consistency, and have given 
in general only so much as is desirable for the identification of the con- 
tents of the several volumes. But for the MahS-niddesa, the Culla-nid- 
desa, and the Patisambhida-magga, I have given the tables in full. It 
will be seen, as Mr. Warren observes, that the Vimana-vatthu, Peta- 
vatthu, Thera-gatha, Theri-gatha, Ji-taka, Apadana, Buddhavarhsa, and 
Cariya-pi^aka, given by Childers in his Dictionary as belonging to the 
Khuddaka-nikaya and so forming part of the canon, are not included 
in the Siamese edition. 

Reprints of this paper will be sent, first, to all the above-mentioned 
libraries. The cataloguers will thereby be enabled easily to identify or 
cause to be identified all the 39 volumes of the Set ; to note the Contents 
of each volume on its fly-leaf ; and, thus to oathlogue the work properly 
and make it accessible to students. Mr. H. 0. Warren authorizes me 
to say that he is willing to identify each of the volumes of the set for 
any Library that will send the books to his address (12 Quincy st., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). The Library concerned must pay the carriage both 
ways ; but there will be no other expense. 

Secondly, reprints of this paper will be sent, so long as the supply 
lasts, to any Pali students who may ask for them. (Apply to C. R. L., 

9 Farrar st., Cambridge, Mass.) They will thus be enabled to find out 
where copies of the Tipitaka may be consulted or borrowed. 

I. Table showing the distribution of the main divisions of the Tipitaka 
over the 39 volumes of the Roy.il Siamese Edition. 


A. — Vhiaya-pitaka (8 vol’s). — Vol umes 1-8. Vo] umes. 

A. 1. Maha-vibhanga j g 

A. 2. Bhikkhunl-vibhanga g 

A. 3. Maha-vagga.,- 4 5 

A. L Culla-vagga g 7 

A. 6. Pari vara g 

B. — Suttanta-pitaka (20 vol’s). — Volumes 9-28. 

B. 1. Digha-nikaya 9^10 ^ 

B. 2. Majjhima-nikaya 12, 13, 14 

B. 3. Samyutta-nikaya 15, 16, 17, 18* 19 

B. 4. Anguttara-nikaya 20, 21, 22, 28, 24 

B. 6. Khuddaka-nikaya..-,. 25^ 27^ gg 
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C. — Abludhamma-pitaka (11 vol’s).— Volumes 39-39. 

Volumes. 

0. 1. DhammasafLganii 29 

C. 3, Vibhanga-ppakarapia 80 

C. 8. Kathavattbu i 31 

O. 4. Dhatukatha ) 

0. 6. Puggalapafiflatti ) 

0.6. Yamaka-ppafcarapa 38,34, 86 

0. 7, Patfthana-ppakarapa 86,37,88, 89 


II, Table showing more particularly the contents of each of the 39 vol- 
umes. 


A.— Vinaya-pitaka. 

Volume. 

1. MahSrvibhanga, Part i. : 

1. (Verafija-) Pardjika-kapda ; 

2. ' Terasa-kapda (the “13” Saiiighadisesa rules) ; 

3. Aniyata-kanda ; 

3. Maha-vibhafiga, Part ii. : 

4. Msaaggiya-kapcja ; 

5. Pacittiya-kapda ; 

6. Patidesamiya-kap-da ; 

7. Sekhiya-kapda. < 

8. Bhikkhuni-vibhanga : 

1. Parajika-kanda ; * 

3, Sattarasa-kapda (the “17” Saihghadisesa rules) ; 

8. l?issaggiya'kapda; 

4. Pdoittiya-kapda ; 

6. Patldesanlya-kapda ; 

6. Sekhiya-kapda. 

4. Maha-vagga, Part i. : 

‘ 1. Maha-khandhaka ; 

3. TJposatha-kkhandhaka : 

3. Vassupanayika-kkhandhaka; 

4. Pavarapa-kkhandhaka ; 

6. Maha-vagga, Part ii. : . 

6. Camma-kkhandhaka ; 

6. Bhesaj ja-kkhandhaka ; 

7. Kathina-kkhandhaka ; 

8. Civara-kkhandhaka ; 

9. Campeyya-kkhandhaka ; 

10. Koaambi-kkhandhaka. 

6. Culla-vagga, Part i. : 

1. Kamma-kkhandhaka ; 

3. Parivasika-kkhandhaka ; 

3, Samuccaya-kkhaudhaka ; 

4. Samatha-kkhandhaka ; 
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Volume. 

7. Oulla-vagga, Part ii.: 

5. Khuddakavatthu-kkhandhaka ; 

6. Senaaana-kkhandhaka ; 

7. Saikghabheda-kkliandhaka ; 

8. Vatta-kkhandhaka; 

9. Patimokkhatthapana-kkhandhaka ; 

10. Bhikkliuni-kkhandhaka ; 

11. PafLcasatika-kkhandhaka ; 

12. Sattasatika-kkhandhaka, 

8. Pari vara. 

B.— Suttaata-pitaka. 

9. Digka-nikaya, Part i., Sllakkkandlaa-vagga : " 

1. Brahmajala-sutta ; 

2, Samafifiaphala-satta ; 

8. Aiabattha-sutta ; 

4. SojpadancJa-sutta ; 

5. Kutadanta-sutta ; 

6. Mahali-sutta ; 

7. JaJiya-sutta ; 

8. Maha-sihanMa-sutta ; 

9. Pott;hapada-sutta ; 

10. Snbha-sutta ; 

11 . Kevatta-sutta ; 

12. Lohicca-sutta ; 

13. Tevijja-sutta. 

10. Dlgha-nikaya, Part ii., Maha-vagga : 

1. Mahapadana-siitta ; 

2. Mahanidana-sutta ; 

8. Mahaparinibbana-sutta ; 

4. Mahasudassana-sutta ; 

5. Janavasabba-sutta ; 

6. Mahagovinda-sutta ; 

7. Mahasamaya-sutta ; 

8. Sakkapabha-sutta ; 

9. Mahasatipatthaua-sutta ; 

10. Payasirajafma-sutta. 

11. Digha-nikaya, Part iii., Patika-vagga ; 

1. Pa^ika-sutta ; 

2. UdumbariJca-sutta ; 

3. Cakkavatti-sutta ; 

4. Aggafina-sutta ; 

6. Sampasadanlya-sutta ; 

6. Pasadika-sutta ; 

7. Lakkliapa-sutta ; 

8. Singalaka-sutta ; 

9. Atanatiya-sutta ; 
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V olume. 

10. Safigiti-sutta ; 

11. Dasuttara-sutta. 

13. Majjhiraa-nikaya, Part i., Mula-pa^nasaka : 

1. Mulapariyaya-vagga ; 

3. Sihanada-vagga ; 

3. Opamraa-vagga ; 

4. Mahayamaka-vagga ; 

6. Culayauiaka-vagga. 

18. Ma.ijhima-nikaya, Part ii., Majjhima-panpasaka : 
1. Gahapati-vagga ; 

3. Bliikkliu-vagga ; 

3. Paribbajaka-vagga ; 

4. Raja-vagga : 

6. Brahmana-vagga. 

14. Maj jhima-nikay a, Part iii. , Upari-pappasaka : 


1. Devadaha-vagga ; 

3. Anupada-vagga ; 

8. SuMata-vagga ; 

4. Vibhanga-vagga ; 

6. Salayatana-vagga. 

16. Saiiiyutta-nikaya, Part i., Sagatha-vagga : 

I. Devata-samyutta ; 

3. Devaputta-sarhyutta ; 

3. Kosala-samyutta ; 

4. Mara-saiiiyutta ; 

5. Bhikkhuni-samyutta ; 

6 . Brabma-samyutta ; 

7. Brahmapa-samyutta ; 

8. VafLgisa-samyutta ; 

9. Vana-samyutta ; 

10. Yakkha-samyutta ; 

II, Sakka-samyutta. 

16, Saiiiyutta-riikaya, Part ii., Nidana-Tagga : 

1, Abhisamaya-saThyutta (Peer, IS and 13) ; 

3. Dhatu-samyutta (14) ;• 

8. Anamatagga-samyutta (15) ; 

4. Kassapa-samyutta (16) ; 

6, Labhasakkara-samyutta (I?) ; 

6. Rahnla-saiiiyutta (18) ; 

7. Lakkbapa-samyutta (19) ; 

8. Opamma-samyutta (20) ; 

9. Bhikkhu-samyutta (21). 

17. Samyutta-nikaya, Part iii., Khandhavara-vagga . 

1. Khandha-saihyutta (23) ;* 


' *Witli 3^paunaaa’s, each of 5 vagga’s. See Peer’s edition, vol. 3, “ Contents 
and “Introduction." So tbe Salayatana-samyutta (36) fills more than half of 
volume 18. 
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2. RSdha-saiiiyutta (23) ; 

3. DittM-saihyutta (24) ; 

4. Okkanta-samyutta (26) ; 

6. Uppada-samyutta (26) ; 

6. Balesa-sarnyutta (27) ; 

7. Sariputta-samyutta (28) ; 

8. Naga-samyutta (29) ; 

9 . Supanna-sariiyutta (30) ; 

10. Gf-andhabbakaya-saniyutta (31) ; 

11. Valahaka-saihyutta (82) ; 

12. Vacchagotta-saiiiyutta (88) ; 

13. Samadhi-samyutta (34). 

18. Saihyutta-mkaya, Part iv., Salayatana-vagga : 

1. Salayatana-sarhyutta (85) ; 

2. Vedana-sarhyutta (36) ; 

8. Matugama-saihyutta (37) ; 

4. Jambukhadaka-saihyutta (88) ; 

6. Samarid.aka-samyutta (39) ; 

6. Moggallana-samyutta (40) ; 

7. Oittagahapatipuccha-Bamyutta (41) ; 

8. Gramani-samyutta (42) ; 

9 . Asamkhata-samyutta (43) ; 

10. Abyakata-samyutta (44). 

19, Samyutta-nikaya, Part v., MahavAra-vagga : 

1. Magga-samyutta ; 

2. Bojjhanga-samyutta ; 

3. Satipatthana-sarhyutta ; 

4. Indriya-samyutta ; 

5. Sammappadhana-sarhyutta ; 

6. Bala-samyutta ; 

7. Iddhipada-saihyutta ; 

8. An.uraddh.a-8aihyutfca ; 

9. Jhana-sarhyutta ; 

10. Anapajia-sarhyutta ; 

11. Sotapatti-samyutta ; 

12. Sacca-sarhyutta. 

20. Anguttara-riikaya, Part? i. : 

1. Eka-nipata ; 

2. Duka-nipafca ; 

3. Tika-nipiita ; 

21. j\ngiittara nilaiya, Part ii. : 

4 . Catukka-nipata ; 

22-. Afiguttara-nikriya, Part iii. : 

5. Paficaka-nipata ; 

6. CJiakka-nipata ; 

28. Anguttara-nikaya, Part iv. : 

7. Sattaka-nipata ; 

8. Attbaka^nipata ; 

9. Navaka-nipata ; 
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24. Anguttara-nikaya, Part t. : 

10. Dasa-nipata ; 

11. Ekadasa-nipata. 

26. Khuddaka-nikaya, Part i. : 

1. Khuddaka-patha ; 

2. Dhamma-pada ; 

8. Udana; 

4. Itivuttaka ; 

6. Sutta-nipata. 

26. Kliuddaka-nikaya, Part ii., Maha-niddesa : 
Atthaka-vaggika 

1. Kama-sutta-niddesa ; 

2. Guhattkaka-sutta-niddesa ; 

3. Dut/tkatthaka-sutta-niddesa ; 

4. Suddhattkaka-sutta-niddesa ; 

5. Paramatthaka-sutta-niddesa ; 

6. Jara-sutta-niddeea ; 

7. Tisaa-metteyya-sutta-riiddesa ; 

8. Paaura-sutta-rdddesa ; 

9. Magandiya-sutta-niddeaa ; 

10. Purabkeda-autta-niddeaa ; 

11. Kalaha-vivilda-sutta-niddesa ; 

12. Oula-viyuha-sutta-niddesa ; 

13. Maka-viyiiha-autta-niddeaa ; 

14. Tuvataka-sutta-niddeaa ; 

16. Atta-da:n4a-8utta-nidde8a ; 

16. Sariputta-autta-niddeaa. 

27. Khuddaka-nikaya, Part iii., Cula-niddeaa : 
Parayana-vagga : f 

1. Vattku-gatha : 

2. Ajita-mariavaka-pafLha-mddeaa ; 

3. Tisaametteyya-majaavaka-pafika-niddesa ; 

4. Punjaaka-manavaka-paflha-mddeaa ; 

5. Mettagu-mapavaka-pafika-niddesa ; 

6. Dkotaka-manavaka-panka^niddesa ; 

7. Upaaiva-manavaka-pafLka-niddeaa ; 

8. Nanda-ma^iavaka-pafika-iiiddeBa ; 

9. Hemaka-manavaka-paflha-niddesa ; 


* The Atthaka-vagga is the fourth book of the Sutta-nipata, and has sixteen 
sutta's, which correspond in their titles and in their order to the sixteen 
niddesa’s. 

f The Parayana-vagga is the fifth hook of the Sutta-nipata. Besides the 
vatthii-gathfl, it has sixteen puccha’s, corresponding in the names and the order 
to the sixteen pafiha's whose wddesa’s are here enumerated. — The Khagga-viaa^ia- 
sutta is the third of the first book of the Sutta-nipata, 
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10. Todeyya-manavaka-pafiha-iiiddesa; 

11. Kappa-mSjaavaka-pafilia-niddesa ; 

13. Jatukan^-mwavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 

18. Bhadravudha-mapavaka-pafiba-iiLiddesa ; 

14. TTdaya-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 

15. Pos^a-manaYaka-pafiJia-niddesa ; 

16. Mogliaraja-maaavaka-pafiharniddesa ; 

17. Pi&giya-manavaka-pafilia-iiiddesa ; 

18. Khagga-visana-sutta-piddesa. 

28. Khuddaka-aikaya, Part iv., Patisambhida-magga ; 
Mahavagga : 

1. ;S'ana-katha ; 

3. Ditthi-katha ; 

3. 5-napana-katha ; 

4. Indriya-katha ; 

6. Vimokklia-katha ; 

6. Gati-katha ; 

7. Kamma-katlia ; 

8. Yipallasa-katha ; 

9. Magga-katba ; 

10. Maa<Japeyya-katha. 

Y uganaddh a- vagga : 

1. Yuganaddlia-katha ; 

3. Sacca-katha, ; 

3. Bo;jjlianga-katha ; 

4. Metta-katha; 

6. Yiraga-katha ; 

6. Patisambliida-katlia ; 

7. Dhammacakka-katha ; 

8. Lokuttara-katha ; 

9. Bala-katha; 

10. Sufifia-katlia. : 

Pauna- vagga: 

] . MabapafiM-katlia ; 

3. Iddhi-katha; 

3. Abhisamaya-katb.a ; 

4. Yiveka-katha ; , 

5. Cariya-katha ; 

6. Patilijiriya-katba ; 

7. Saraaslsa-katha ; 

8. Satipattbana-katba ; , ' 

9. Yipassana-katha ; 

10. Matika-katha. . 

C . — Abbidbamma-pitaka . 

39. Dhatnma-sangani. ' * 

30. Yibhanga-ppakarapa. 

31, Katha-vatthu. 
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Volume. 

82. Dhatu-katha and Puggala-paMatti. 

88. Yamaka, Part i. : 

1. Mula-yamaka ; 

2. Khandha-yamaka ; 

8. Zyatana-yamaka ; 

4. Dhatu-yamaka ; 

6. Sacca-yamaka ; 

6. SaibkhSra-yainaka ; 

84. Yamaka, Part it: 

Anusaya-yamaka ; 

85. Yamaka, Part iii. : 

8. Oitta-yamaka ; 

9. Phamma'-yamaka ; 

10. Indriya-yamaka. 

36. Duka-pattliana, Part i. 

37. Duka-pattbana., Part ix. 

38. Kka-pattkana. 

89. Diika-tika-pattliana and Tika-dxika-patthana. 


17. The Harvard copy of the first Sanskrit hook ever printed; 
by Professor Lanman. 


Mr. Lanman laid before the Society a book, given— together with many 
other valuable and valued proofs of Im loyalty and affection — by Dr. 
Pitzedward Hall, of the Class of 1846, to the library of Harvard, his 
Alma Mater. The volume is one of most noteworthy character and his- 
tory. It is a copy of the first Sanskrit book ever printed. The title reads: 
‘ The Seasons : A Descriptive Poem, by OAlidte, in the original Sanscrit. 
Calcutta: m.dco.xoii.’ And the “Advertisement” of twenty linos on 
page three begins with the words, “This book is the first ever printed 
in Sanscrit.” Neither here nor on the title-page is there any mention 
of the editor’s name ; but we know his name from the fact that the 
“Advertisement” is reprinted (vol. xiiL, p. 886, 8vo ed. of London, 
1807) as a part of “The Works of Sir WiUiam Jones.” 

The book is an octavo of 4+64 pages, printed in Bengali letters, on 
admhable paper of J. Whatman, with broad margins. As early as 1840, 
Von Boblen, in his edition of the ‘Seasons,’ says of Jones’s edition 
“ • ■ • • et primum omnino, id quod memoratu dignum est, opusculum 
fuit Sanskritum prelo subjectum. Europam vero hoc incunabulum, 
quod vel in ipsa India jam dudum prorsus evanuit, vix vidit ; et ubi 
forte, veluti in Chambersiana codicum collectione [in the Royal Library 
at Berlin], invenitur, codicis manusoripti instar aestimandum' est.’ 
There follows Jones’s “preface” entire. And Gildemeistex, in his 
‘Bibliothecae Sanskritse Specimen’ (Boim, 1847, p. 70), says’: “Liber 
sanscritus omnium qui typis exscripti sunt primus isque rarissimus,” 

But this is not aU. The title-page bears the name “Cha*. Wilkins,” 
presumably in his autograph. Now, in the ninth volume of the Jour- 
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nal of the American Oriental Society, p. Ixxxviii (October, 1870), are 
extracts from “thirteen inedited letters from Sir William Jones to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Charles Wilkins,” communicated by Prof. Pitzedward 
Hall, D.C.L. And in the tenth volume, pages 110-117, are given these 
letters in full. Several extracts may follow. “ You are the first Euro- 
pean that ever understood Sanscrit, and, will, possibly, be the last” 
(October 6, 1787). “The ships of this season will carry home seven 
hundred copies of our first volume of Transactions ; . . . but unless the 
impression should be sold in London, Harington and Morris (who print 
the book at their hazard) will be losers, and we must dissolve the 
Society [The Asiatic Society of Bengal!]” (February 37, 1789). “I am 
so busy at this season, that I have only time to request your acceptance 
of a little Sanscrit poem, which Morris has printed [i. e. presumably 
Harington and Morris], and which you are the only man in Europe 
who can read and understand” (January 14, 1793). 

As is evident from the date of the last extract, the “little poem” can 
be no other than the ‘Seasons’ of “Cdlidas.” The extract itself is a 
copy of the very words of the editor that were sent with the poem. 
And the volume itself, without doubt, is no other than the identical 
copy given by Sir William Jones to Sir Charles Wilkins. Illustrious 
owners! Homer tells of “the handing-down of the sceptre” (of Aga- 
memnon). Here is a book whose handing-down ought to have for 
Oriental students no less interest than the story of the sceptre had for 
Thucydides. Dr. Hall’s gift deserves to be held in. honor. 

18. The story of Yaydti; by Professor Lanman. 

Read by title. 
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From, the Amerioan Acaderny of Arts and Sciences, 

Proceedings of tlie Amerioan Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xxvii-xxx. 
Boston, 1892-96. 8°. 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Yol. xii. 1. Cam- 
bridge, 1893. 4*' 

From the American Antiquarian Society. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. Mew series. Yol, viii. 2, 3, 
ix, X. 1. Worcester, 1893-96. 8°. 

From the Amerioan Geographical Society. 

Journal of the American G-eographical Society. Yol. xxir-xxvi. Mew York, 
1893-96. 8*. 


' * From the American Philosophical Society. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Mew series. Yol. xviii. 
1-3. Philadelphia, 1893-96. 4°. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. No. 140-148. Philadel- 
phia, 1893-95. 8°. 

From the Aschendorffsohe Buohhandlung^ Munster, 

Die vedisch-brahmanische Periods der Religion des alten Indiens. Mach den 
Quellen dargestellt von Dr. Edmund Hardy. Miinster, 1893. 8“. 

From the AsktUe Society of Bengal. 

Bibliotheca Indica. Mew series. Mo. 821, 823-836, 837-842, 844-865, 861; viz. 
Aitareya Br^mana of the Rig Yeda. Yol. i. 3-5, ii. 1-3. 

Aniruddha’s commentary, translated. Ease. 3. 

Avad4na Kalpalata. Yol. i. 4. 5, ii. 3. 4, 

, Brhad-Dharma Puranam. Paso. 4, 6. 

Chaturvarga Ohintdma^i. Yol. iii, pt 2, fasc. 10, 

Madana P£ri]Ata. Pasc. 11. 

Myaya-Kusumanjaii-Prakarajpam. Yol. ii. 3. 

My^ya YiLrtttkam. Pasc. 2. 

Paras'ara Smriti. Yol. iii. 4. 

S^rauta Sdtra of S'ankhayana. YoL iii. 1-3. 

Taittiriya Sanhita. Pasc. 38. 

Tattva Ohint^imapi. Yol. ii. 10, iii. 10, iii. 1, 2, ivi 1, v. 1. 
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Tul''si Sat'sai. Fasc. 4 
Tar^ha Purd^^a, Fasc. 14. 

Vfihat Svayamblni Pur^^am. Edited bj Pandit Haraprasdrd S dstrf. Yol. i. 
1-4. 8°. 

Appendix to Pag-Sam Tbi S'’in. Fasc. 4. 

Sher Phyin. Yo]. iii. 1. 

Ain i Akbari, translated. Yol. iii. 2-5. 

MaAsir-ul.Umara. Yol. i. 10, 11, (index), iii. 11, 12, (index). 
Mnniakbab-ut-Taw4rllcb, translated from tbe original Persian by Snrgeon- 
Lieut.-Oolonel G. Banking. Yol. i. 1. 

Abd Zakariyd Tahyd at-TibrM’s commentary on ten ancient Arabic poems. 
Fasc. 2. . 

Catalogue of tbe Persian books and MSS. in tbe library of tbe Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Compiled by Maulavi Mirza Asbraf Ali. Fasc. 3. Calcutta, 1896. 4® 

From the Bombay BTanoh of the Royal A.siatio Society, 

Journal of tbe Bombay Branch of tbe Eoyal Asiatic Society. No. 49, 49a, 60, 
51. Bombay, 1892-95. 8°. 

From the Geylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of tbe Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. No. 40, 41, 43-46 
index to vol. i-ix. Colombo, 1893-95. 8“. 

From the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the China Branch of tbe Royal Asiatic Society. New series. Y ol. 
XXV, xxvi. Shanghai, 1893-94. 8“. 

From the Asiatic Society of Jayan. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Yol, xxi-xxiii, xxiii supplement; 
general index to vol. i-xxiii. T6ky5, 1893-96. 8°. 

From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Journal Asiatiqiie. 9® s^r. Tome i-vi Paris, X893-98. 8*. 

From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Yerhandelingen van het Batav. Genootsohap van Kunsten en Wefcenschappen. 
Deel xlvii, xlviii. 1. Batavia, 1892—94. 

Notulen van de algemeenen en hestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xxix. 4, xxx, xxxi, 
xxxii. 1-3. Batavia, 1893-94. 8®. , 

Tijdsohrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Yoikenkunde. Deel xxxv. 2-6, xixvi, 
xxxvii, xxxviii. 1-3. Batavia, 1893-94. 8°. 

Dagh-register gehouden int casteel Batavia, 1664, 1665. Door J. A. van der 
Chijs. Batavia, 189.3-94. 8®. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch plakaatboek, 1602-1811. Door J. A. van der Chijs. Deel 
x-xii, ITIO-OO. Batavia, 1892-94, 8°. 

•Catalogus der ethnologische verzameling. 4 druk, supplement. Batavia, 1894. 8®. 
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From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 

PhilosopMsche und historische Abhandlungeu der koniglicben Akademie der 
Wissen schaf ten zu Berlin. 1892-1894. Berlin, 1892-94, 4°, 

Sitzungsberichte der kon, Akad, der Wisa. zu Berlin. 1892-94, 1896, no. 1-36, 
Berlin, 1892-96. 8°, 

From the Royal Library, Berlin. 

Die Handschrifton-Vorzeicbniase dor kSnigliohen, Bibliotbek zu Berlin: 

Bd. xii. Yerzeichniss der latoiniscben Handsoliriften, von Yalentin Bose. 

, ,Bd,i. Berlin, 1893. 4". 

Bd. xvi-xix. Yerzeichniss der arabisohen Handsoliriften, von W. Ahlvardt, 
Bd. iv-vii. Berlin, 1892-96. 4°. 

From, Mr, O. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 

Das Sadviin 9 abrahn)a 9 a mit Proben aus Sayanas Kommentar, nebst einer tJ'ber- 
setzung, hrsg. von Kurb Klemm. Prapathaka i. G-dtersloh, 1894. 8“. 

From R. G, Bhcmdarkar, Ph.D. 

Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the 
years 1884-86, 1885-86 and ISSS-S’T. By Eamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 
Bombay, 1894. 8°. 

Early history of the Dekkan down to the Mahomedan conquest. By R. G. 
Bhandarjcar. 2d ed. Bombay, 1896. 8°. 

From Sis Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions, published by the Bhavnagar 
Archaeological Department, under the auspices of His Highness Raol Shri 
Takhtsingji, Maharaja of Bhavnagar. Bhavnagar, n. d. 4°. 

From the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Yol. xv. 5-7, xvi, xvii, 
xviii. 1. London, 1893-96,. 8”. 

' ' ' ' I , , 

From, James Li Bowes, Esg. ^ 

hTotes on shipf.o; a sequel to Japanese enamels.” By James L. Bowes. Lon- 
don, 1896. ' 

Handbook to the Bowes Museum of .Tap.niese art work, Streatlam Towers, 
Liverpool. By James L. Howes. Live:-f)ooi. 1894. 8“. 

From Prof. P, von Bradke. 

Beitrage zur Kenntniss der vorhistorisohen Bntwiokelung unseres Sprachstammes. 
Yon Dr. P. V. Bradke. Giessen, 1888. 4°. 

From Prof. D. G, Brinton, M.B. 

The protohistorio ethnography of western Asia. By Daniel G. Brinton. Phila- 
delphia, 1896. 8°. 
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American Oriental Society. 


From the Buddhist Text Society of Indict, 

Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India. Vol. i, ii, iii. 1, 2. Oalcutta, 
1893-95. 8“. 

Buddhist texts of the northern and southern schools. Madhyamikd Tyitti and 
Visnddhi Magga. Oalcutta, 1894. 8°. 

Brief summary of Do ka zang, the Sutra of the glorious age. By Sarat Ohantlxa 
Das. Darjeeling, 1896. 8°. . . ’ 

From the Buffalo Historical Society. 

Annual report of Die managers of the Buffalo Historical Society, Jan. 1898, 
Jan. 1894. Buffalo, 1893-4:. 8°. 

From James Burgess, LL.D. 

Six papers on oriental subjects, by James Burgess, LL.D. [Reprints from periodi- 
cals, 1890-95.] 8°. 


From Mr. K. R. Oama. 

The. position of Zoroaatrian women in remote antiquity as illustrated in the 
Avesta, the sacred hooks of the Parsees. By Darab Dastur Poshotan Sanjana. 
Bombay, 1892. 8°. 

From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 

The Tarikh-i-Jadid; or. New history of Mirzd ‘Ali Muhammad the Bah, byMirz4 
Huseyn of Hamad4n. Translated from the Persian, with an introduction, 
illustrations and appendices, b^f Rdward G. Browne. Cambridge, 1893. 8 . 

The mummy: chapters on Egyptian funereal nrehmology. By E. A. Wallis Budge- 
Cambridge, 1893. 8”. 

The Jataka; or. Stories of the Buddlia’s former births. Translated from the Pali 
by various hands under the editorsliip of Professor E. B. Cowell, Vol. i, li. 
Cambridge, 1895. 8°. 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. Max Miiller: 

V. 41. The /Siatapatha-Brdhmawa according to the text of the MAdhyandina 
school. Translated by Julius Eggeling. Pt. iii. Oxford, 1894. 8®, 
r. 46. Gaina Sdtras. Translated from the Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Pt, in 
Oxford, 1895. 8°. 

V. 49, Buddhist Mahdydna texts. Translated by E. B. Ooweh, F. Max 
Muller and J. Takakusu. Oxford, 1894. 8®. 

From Mr. William E. Gonzelman. 

Ohronique de GaUwd^wos (Claudius), roi d’Hthiopie. Texte ^thiopien traduit, 
annotd et preeddd d’une introduction historique par William E. Gonzelman, 
Paris, 1895. 8®. 
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From Prof. F. B. Cowell, 

Buddhist MahAyAna texts. Translated by B. B. Oowell, E*. Max Muller and J. 
Takakusu. (Sacred Books of the Bast., vol. 49.) Oxford, 1894. 8*. 

From Robert N. Ov^st, LL.D. 

Essay on the ancient religions of the world before the great Anno Domini. 
Hertford, 1894. 8°. 


From Mr, Fiphraim Deinard. 

Massa Krim, Entbalt die Geschichte der Israel itischen Bevdlkerung auf der 
Halbinsel Krim. Von B. Deinard. Warschau, 1818. 8°. [Hebrew.] 

Reiaobeschreibung iiber die Krim. Von E. Deinard. Warschau, 1881. 8°. 

[Tlebrow.] 

Roisobeschreibuiigim Orient. Von E. Deinard. Pressburg, 1883. S'’. [Hebrew.] 

Reise durch Europa. Von E. Deinard. Pressburg, 1886. 8°. [Hebrew,] 

•‘' War of the Lord against Amalek.” [Against the use of the Ethrog (orange) in 
the Beast of Tabernacles.] By B. Deinard. Newark, 1892. 16“. [Hebrew.] 

|Buture of Judaism,] By E. Deinard. Newark, 1895. 16°. [Hebrew.] 

From Prof. August Dillmann. 

Veteris Testament! Aethiopici tomus quintus quo continenter libri apocryphi. 
Ad librorum MSS. fldem edidit et apparatu cntico instruxit Dr. Augustus Dill- 
mann, Berolini, 1894. 4°. 

From Prof. A. H. Edgren. 

Shakuntala; or, The recovered ring, a Hindoo drama by Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit by A. H, Edgren. New Tork, 1894. 8°. 

From the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Historical and descriptive account of the Field Columbian Museum. Chicago, 
1894. 8°. (Pub. 1.) 

Annual report of the director for the year 1894-95. Chicago, 1895. 8". (Pub, 6.) 

From Dr. H. Frilsche. 

tJber die Bestimmuug der goographischen Lange und Broite und der drei Ble- 
mente des Brdmagnetismus durch Beobachtung zu Lande sowie erdmagnetische 
und geographisohe Messungen an mehr als tausend verschiedenen Orten. in 

. Asien und Europe, ausgefiihrt in den Jahreu 1867-1891, von Dr. H. Fritsche, 
St. Petersburg, 1893. 8°. 

• j^ori th 4 0ermdA Oriental Soew^ 

.Zeitschrift dqr deiitsdhen morgenlandisohen Gesellschaft. Bd. iLvii. 1, 2, 4,. 
xlviii, xlix. Leipzig, 1893 t-96. 8°. . 

A.bhandlungen fhr die.Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd, ix. 4, x. 1, Leipzig, 1893- 
96. 8" 
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JFrovn the Royal Asiatic Society of G-veat Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the Eoynl Asiatic Society of Glreat Britain and Ireland, 1893, i, ii, iy 
1894; 1896. Lond., 1893-96. 8°. 

From Rev, John T. Ghracey. 

The cause of the riots in the Tangtse yalley : a “ complete picture gallery ” 
f containing a reproduction and translation of the Kin isun sheng yiip'ih sie 
ts'uanhwa'}, Hankow, 1891. 4°. 

From Prof. Ignazio Gnidi. 

Proyerbi, atrofe e racconti abissini, tradotti e pubblicati da Ignazio G-uidi. Eom a 
1894. 8°, 

From Prof. Oh. de HarUz. 

Le liyre des esprits et des immortels. Easai de mythplogie Ohinoiae d’apr^s leS' 
textes originaux, par Oh. de Harlez, Bruxelles, 1893. 4°. 

La religion et les ceremonies imperiales de la Ohine moderne d’apr^s le ceremonial 
et les decrets ofiiciels, par Oh. de Harlez. Paris, 1894. 4°. 

From the Rev. Henri Ha/oret, S. J. 

L'ile de Tsong-Miag ft I’embouchure du Tang-tse-kiang. Tar le P. Henri 
Hayret, S. J. Ohang-hai, 1892. 8°. 

Le proyinoe du Ngan-hoei. Par le P. Henri Hayret, S. J. Ohang-hai, 1893, 8 . 

From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 

Archffiological Survey of India; 

South Indian inscriptions, Tamil inscriptions edited and translated by E,. 

Hultzsch. Yol, ii, 2. Madras, 1892. 4°. 

The Moghul architecture of Eathpur-Sikri, described and illustrated by Edmund 
W. Smith. Pt. i. Allahabad, 1894. 4=”. 

List of architectural and archaeological remains in Ooorg, compiled by Alex . 
Rea. Madras, 1894. 4°. 

South Indian Buddhist antiquities; including the sthpas of Bhattiprdju Gudi- 
vAda and Ghantas''dld. . . . By Alex. Rea. Madras, 1894. 8”. 

Progress report of the -A-rchseologioal Survey of Western India, May, 1893, to 
April, 1894. f°. 

Annua! progre.ss report of the Archmological Survey Oircle Horthwestern Proy- 
inc.'cs and On.ih for 1891-2, 1892-3, 1893-4. Roorkee. F. 

The Bower MS. Facsimile leaves, Magari transcript, Romanized transliteration 
and English translation, with notes. By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Pt, i, ii. 
Oalcutta, 1893-96, 4“. 

MahAbodhi; or. The great Buddhist temple under the Bodhi tree at Buddha-Gaya. 

By Maj. Gen, Sir A, Cunningham. London, 1892. 4°. 

Discovery of the exact site of As'oka’s classic capital of Pateliputra, the Palibothra 
; of the Greeks, and description' of the superfloial remains. By L. A. Waddell- 
Oalcutta, 1892. 4°, 
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list of photographic negatives belonging to the India office. 1894, f®. 

Epigraphia Indies and Record of the Archaeological Survey of India. Y,ol. u. 12- 
16, iii. l-I, iv. 1. Oalcutta, 1893-94. 4°. 

Report on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of British 
India during 1892, 1893, 1894. Oalcutta, 1893-95. f°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh province for the year 1889, 1890. 
Allahabad, 1893. 8°. 

List of Sanskrit MSS. in private libraries of the Bombay Presidency. Pt, i. Bom- 
bay, 1893. 8°. 

Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Oalcutta Sanskrit 
College. By Hpishikes'a S'4stri and S''iva Chandra Gui. No. i-iii. Oalcutta , 
1892-95. 8°. 

Alphabetical index of MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. library, Madras* 
Madras, 1893. f. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the India Office. Part iv. By Ernst 
Windiseh and Julius Eggeling. London, 1894. 4°. 

Census of India, 1891. General report, by J. A. Balnea. London, 1893. f°. 

— ^ General tables for British provinces and feudatory states. Yol. i, ii. 

London, 1892-3. f°, ’ 

Tfie Naladiyar ; or, Four hundred quatrains in Tamil, with introduction, trans- 
lation . . . concordance and lexicon. By the Rev. G. C. Pope. Oxford, 
1893.. 8“. 

A preliminary study of the Kalyani inscriptions of Dhammaeheti, 1416 A. D. [with 
four other reprints from the Indian Antiquary]. By Taw Seiu-Ko. Bombay, 
1893. 4°. 


From the Italian Asiatic Society. 

Giornale della Societd. Asiatics Italiana, Yol. vii. Roma, 1893, 8°. 

From His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS, in the Raghunatha Temple library. By M. A. 
Stein, Bombay, 1894. 8", 

From the Trustees of the Sir Jams^ee Jeejeehhoy Translation Fund, 

The Dinkard. Yol, vii. Bombay, 1804. 8*. 

From Johns 0opkim University. 

Plaster cast of the Chaldean flood tablet. 

From Rev. Samuel H. Kellogg, D.D., LL.D, 

Grammar of the Hindi language, in which arc treated the high Hindi, Braj, and the 
Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, also the colloquial dialects of Rajpu- 
t4n4, Kum^on, Avadh, RiwA, Bhojpdr, Magadha, Maithila, etc., with copious 
philological notes. By Rev. S. II. Kellogg. 2d ed. rev. and enlarged. Lon- 
don, 1893. 8.° 


colxii Ameriean Oriental Society. 

From the University of Kiel. 

Sclxrifteii'der Universitat zu Kiel aus dem Jalire, 1892-93, 1893-94:, 1894r-95, 
Kiel, 1892-95, 8° and 4°. 

From Mr. George Alexander Kohut. 

Die Hoschanot des G-aon R. Saadia. Das erste Mai ediert und auf Grund dreier 
Teraen-MSS. krltisch beleuchtet von Dr. Alexander Koliut. Breslau, 1893. 
8°. 

Discussions on Isaiah, .oh. lii:13-liii, from an unpublished MS. of the sixteenth 
century, with preliminary notes on Judeao-polemic literature. By Rev* Alex* 
ander Kohut, D.D., Ph.D. Chicago, 1893. 16“. 

Tributes to the memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut. Published by Congrega- 
tion Ahawath Ohesed. New York, 1894. 8*. 

Proceedings of the 3d and -1 rh biennial norvon'.ior.s of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary Association, 1892-9*1. Now Vorli, 1892-91. 8°. 

The court Jew Lippold: tale of a 16th century martyrdom. Narrated by George 
Alexander Kohut. New York, 1893. 

Early Jewish literature in America. By George Alexander Kohut, Philadel- 
phia, 1895. 8". 


From Prof. E. Kuhn. 

JZeitsohrift fiir vergleichende Spraohiorschung. Bd. xxxi. 3, 4, xxxii, x^expi, 
xxiLt, 1, 2. Gdtersloh, 1892-95. 8“. 

From' Prof. Charles R. Lanman. 

William Dwight Whitney. By Charles R. Lanman. 8“, (Reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly for March, 1895.) 

India proof impression of the portrait of Prof. W. D. Whitney, engraved on 
wood by G. Kruell. • 

From Messrs. Luzac & Oo,, London, 

Indian wisdom ; or. Examples of the religious, philosophical and ethical, doctrines 
of the Hindus. ... By Sir Monier Monier- Williams. 4th ed. London, 
1893. 8\ * 


From Prof. Aiiton Mevrty, 

IJeber das Yerhaltnis von Grammatik und Logde. Yon Anton Marby, Prag, 
1893., 8°. 

From Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Mjodi. 

Modi) J, J. Aat6dS.n, and recorded instances of children having been nourished 
by wolves and birds of prey. Bombay, 18'89. 8*. 

Dante and Yirdf, and GArdis and Kdus, Bombay, 1892. 8°. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Parsees, their ' origin and eiplftnatioin. 

Boihbay, 1892. 8”. 


iA-^dfitions to, the Library. cclxiii 

Mo&i, J. J. The religious system of the Parsis. Bombay, 1893. 8°. 

Cucullin and Oouloch and Rustam and SohrAb. Bombay, 1893. 8*. 

The Persian Mdr-n4meh; or, The book for taking omens from snakes. 

Bombay, 1893. 8°. 


From Mr. Alfred B. Moldenke. 

Babylonian contract tablets in the Metropolitan. Museum of Art. Edited and 
translated by Alfred B. Moldenke. New York, 1893. 8“. 

Fi'om Prof. F. Max MiiUar. 

Big-yeda-samhitA: the sacred hymns of the BrAh mans, together with the com- 
mentary of SAyapAMrya. Edited by E. Max Miiller. 2d ed. London, 1890, 
4 V. 4°. 

The G^AtakamAlA; or. Garland of birth stories, by .A.rya StT&. Translated from 
the Sanskrit by J. S. Speyer. London, 1895. 8°. [Sacred Books of the Bud- 

dhists, edited by P'. Max Muller, vol. i.] 

Address delivered at the opening of the ninth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, London, Sept. 6, 1892, by Frederick Max Muller, President of the Con- 
gress. Oxford, 1892. 8°. 

An oflering of sincere gratitude to my many friends and ’-1- f-r their 

good wishes on the first of September, 1893, the fif, : .! r ■ ■ / my 

receiving the Doctor’s degi-ee in the University of Leipzig. [Catalogue of the 
principal works published by Prof. F. Max Muller, etc,] Oxford. 8°. 

From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Abhandlungen der historischen Classo der koniglich bayerischeu Akademie der 
Wissonschaften. Bd. xx. 2, 3, xxi. 1. Munchen, 1 893-96. 4°. 

Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Olasae der kon. bay. Akad. der 
Wiss. Bd. xix. 3, XX. 1. Munchen, 1892-94. 4°. 

Kurfiirst Maximilian I. von Bayern als Gemaldesammler. Festrede gehalten am 16. 
November, 1892 von F. v. Bober. Munchen, 1892. 4°. 

Brkennen, Brleben, Erschliessen. Festrede gehalten am 21. Marz, 1893, yon 
M. Oarriere. Munchen, 1893. 4". 

From Prof. Jffberhard Nestle, 

Marginalien und Materialien. Von Ebcrhard Nestle. Tubingen, 1893. 8”. 

From the Neuchatel Geographiccd Society. 

Bulletin de la Societe neuohateloise do geographie. Tome vi, 1892-93. Neuoha- 
tel, 1893. 8*. 

From VEcole des langues orientates vinantes, Paris. 

Publications de I’lScole des langues orientales vivantes. 3‘‘ ser. Vol. 1-10, 11, 
fasc. i, ii, 12, 13, 15, IG, 18, 19. Paris, 1891-95. 8*. 

Contents, v. 1, SLasset Nam^ih, TraitfS de gouvernament, par Nizam oul-Moulk., 
Texte persan Mite par Charles Schefer. Paris, 1891. 8°. 

V. 8, Same. Traduit par Charles Schefer, Paris, 1893. 8“. 


cclxiv 


American Oriental Society. 


V. 9, Histoire du sultan Djeldl ed-din Mankobirti prince du KhArezm par Moliani” 
med en-Nesawt. Texte arabe publld par 0, Houdas. Paris, 189L S®. 

V. 10, Same. Traduit de I’arabe par O. Houdas. Paris, 1895. 

V. 11, Chih-loub-kouoh-kiang-yuh-tchi. Histoire geographique des seize royaumes. 
Ouvrage traduit du cbinois pour la premiere fois et annote par Abel Des 
Michels. Pasc. 1, 2. Paris, 1891-92, 8®. 

V. 12, Ceut-dix lottres grecques de PranQOis Pilelfe publiees int^ralernent pour la 
premiere fois d’apres le Oodex Trivulzianus 873 avec traduction, notes et com- 
ineiitaires par Pmilo Legrarid, Paris, 1892. 8®. 

V. 13, Descriptiou topogrnphique et historique de Boukhara par Mobaramed Ner- 
chakhy, suivie de textes relatifs d la Transoxiane. Texte persan public par 
Charles Schefer, Paris, 1892. 8°. 

V. 16, Les PrauQais dans I’lnde, Dupleix et Labourdonnais. Brtraits du journal 
d’Anandarangappoulld (1736-48). Traduits du tamoul par Julien Vinson. 
Paris, 1894. 8°. 

V. 16, Zoubdat Kachf el- Mam^lik. Tableau politique et administratif de I’^lgypte, 
de la Syrie et du Hidjdz sous la domination des sultans mamlohks du IB* au 
16“ si^cla par Khalil ed-Ddhiry. Texte arabe publid par Paul Ravaisse, Paris, 
1894. 8®. 

V. 18, 19, Bibliographie coreenne. Tableau littdraire de la Ooree, contenant la 
nomenclature des ouvrages publies dans ce pays jusqu’on 1890, ainsi que la 
description etl’anaiyse detaUldes des principaux d’entre ces ouvrages, par Mau- 
rice Oourant. Vol. 1, 2. Paris, 1895. 8°. 

Omtenaire de I’lScole des langues orieniales vivantes. 1795-1895. Recueil de 
mdmoires publid par les professeurs de I’ileole. Paris, 1895. 4°. 

From the Mus&e Ouimet, Paris. 

Annales du Musde Guimet, Tome i-viii, xi-xxv, xxvi. 1. Lyon and Paris, 1880- 
94. 4". 

Bibliothdque d’dtudes. Tome i, ii, iv, .v. Paris, 1892-95. 8°; 

Revue de I’histoire des religions. Tome ix-^xxxi, xxxii. 1. Paris, 18847-96, 8®. 

Catalogue du Musde Guimet. I" partie: Inde, Chino et Japon. Par L,. de 
Milloud. nouv, dd. Lyon, 1883. 16®. 

Introduction au catalogue du Musde Guimet. Aperpu sommaire de I’histoire des 
rehgions des auoiens peuples civilises. Par L. de Milloud. Paris, 1891. 16®. 

Petit guide illustrd au Musde Guimet. Par L. de Milloud. Paris, 1891. 16®. 

Oongres provincial des orientalistes. Compte rendu de la 3® session, Lyon, 18’78. 
Lyon, 1880. 2v. 4°. 


Frcrni Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triihner & Co. 

Arabic ohrestomathy in Hebrew characters, with a glossary. Edited by Hartwig 
Hirsohfeld, Ph.D. London, 1892. 8®. 

Frmn the Wolf Peiser Verlag, Berlin. 

Die Hetitischen Inschriften. Ein Versuch ihrer BntzifEerung nebst einer das. 
wertere Studium vorbereitenden, metbodisch geordnoten AuSgabe. Yon F. E. 
Peiser. Berlin, 1892. sm, 4". 


colxv 


Additions to the JAlrary. 

From Rev. S. JD. Feet. 

^he American Antiquarian. ToL xv. 2-6, xvi, xvii, xviii, 1. Chicago and Good 
Hope, ni., 1893-96. 8". 

From the Peking Oriental Society. 

Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. Tol. iii. 3, Peking, 1893. 8 . 

From Mr. Jeejeebhoy Framjee Petit, 

tjje Btoa-i-Maint-i-Blhrat; or. The religious decisions of the spirit of wisdom. 
The Pahlavi text, edited with an introduction, etc., hy Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana. Bombay, 1896. 8 . 

From the Oriental Glut of Philadelphia. 

Oriental studies: a selection of the papers read before the Oriental Club of Phila- 
Llphia, 1888-1894. Boston, 1894. 8°. 

From His Highness Pnnce Philip of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 

Une m^daille commemorative de la fondation et de I’acheTOment de la viUe de 

Sultanije, 1306-1313. Mdmoire presents an Gongres de niimismatique de Brux- 
elles. Par Prince Philippe de Saxe Coburg et Gotha. Bruxelles, 1891. 8 . 
Ouriosites orientales de mon cabinet numismatique. II. Par Prince Philippe de 
Saxe Coburg et Gotha. Bruxelles, 1893. 8“. 

From Mr. P. L. Armand de Potter, 

The Egyptian pantheon ; an explanatory catalogue of Egyptian antiquities col- 
lected and classified with especial reference to the religion and funerary rites 
of ancient Egypt, by Armand de Potter. New York. 8°. 

From Prof. Francesco L. PalU. 

Catalogo dei manoscritti Gianici della biblioteea nazionale centrale di Firenze. 
Per Francesco L. Pulls. No. 1-4. Firenze, 1894. 8 . 

From Idle Geographical Society of Quebec. 

Transactions of the Geographical Society of Quebec. Vol. ii, no. 1. Jolieite, 
1892. 8“. 

From the Geographische Verlagshandlung Dietrich Beimer, Berlin. 
Zeitsclmift fiir Afrikanische und Oceanische Sprachen. Jafarg. i, Heft. 2. Berlin, 
1895. 8*. 


From, the National Museum of Bio de Janeiro. 

Ardbivos do Huseu Nacional do Eio de Janeiro. Vol. viii. Eio de Janeiro, 
1892. 4' 



colxvi 


American Oriental Society. 


From Dr, S. Rouhin. 

A. scroll of the law, supposed to have been written by Maimonides. Explana- 
tions by Dr. S. Eoubbi, San Francisco, n. d. 8°. 

From Pratdpa Chandra Boy and Sundari Bala Boy. 

The Mahabbarata translated into English prose. Pt. 1-4, 6, 33, 16-95. Calcutta 
1888-95. S“. ’ 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 

M^moires de 1 A.cademie Injperiale des Sciences de St. Pdtersbourg. 1® s^r. Tome 
zxxviii. 11—14, xli. 4, 6. St. P^tersbourg, 1892-93. 4°. 

Bulletin de 1 Acad. Imp. des Sci. de St. P^tersbourg. 5® ser. Tome i, ii, iii, 1 
St. Petersbourg, 1894-95. 8°. ’ 

Melanges asiatiquea tires du Bulletin de I’Academie. . . . Tome x 1. 2. St. 
Petersbourg, 1890-92. 8°. 

Pisma IT. E. ’Katanoya iz Sibiri i vostochnago Tiirkestana. St. Petersburg, 1893 
8 °. 

Yersueb einos Worterbuebes der Tiirk-Dialecte. Yon Dr. W. Radloff. 6. Lief. 
St. Petersburg, 1893. 8°. 

Die alttiirkischen insebriften der Mongolei. Yon W. Radloff. Lief, i, ii. St. 

Petersburg, 1884. 8°. ’ 

Beitrage zur Kenntniss des russiseben Roichs und der angrenzenden Lander 
Asiens. 4. Polge. Bd. i. St, Petersburg, 1893. 8“. 

Diagnoses plantarum noyarum Asiaticarum. Faso. 8. Insunt stirpes quaedara in 
Japonica deteotae. Scripsifc 0. J. Maximowicz. St, Pdtersbourg, 1893. 8°. 
Bibliotheca Friedlandiana. Catalogus libronira impressorum hebraeorum in 
Muaeo Asiatico Imperialis Acad. Sci. Petrop. asseryatorum. Opera et studio 
Samuelis Wiener, Fasc. 1. Petropoli, 1893. 4", 

From the Imperial Russian Arehceological Society, St. Petersburg. 

Zapiski Imperatorskago Russkago Arkbeologicbeskago Obshebestya. Tome yi/ 
yii, yiii, l, St. Petersburg, 1892, 8“. 

Trudy yostochnago otdelenia Impen Russ. Arkbeol. Obsbebestva. Tome xxi. St. 
Petersburg, 1892, 8“. 


From Mr . Dardb Dastur Peshotan Sanjet/na. 

The extant Pahlayi codices of the ITirangistan. By Darab Dastur Peshotan Sab^ 
jama. Bombay, 1894, 8°. 

The Pablayi text of the Nlrangistan, wanting in the Indian MSS, and found ip 
the Iranian copy TD. By D. D. P. Sanjana. Bombay, 1894. 8°, 

From the Boyal Saxon Society of Sciences. 

Abhandltmgen (fer phUologisch-historisoben Olasse der konigbehen sachsischen 
Gesellacbaft der Wissenschaften. Bd. xiii. A-l. xiy, xy, xyii. 1. Leipziir 
1892-95. 4“. ' 

Berichte fiber die Yerhandlungen der kfinigl. sachs. Gesellsch der Wiss. Philo- 
logisch-historische Olasse. Bd. xlly. 3, xly, ilyi. 1,2. Leipzig, 1892-96, 8“ • 


Additiom to the Library. 


cclxvii 


From His Majesty the King of Siam. 

[Tripitaka.] Phra . . . nai mangalasamaja hto sirir^jasamapti dai 25 pi pari- 
p-firana. [Bangkok], Eatanakosin dar sak 112 [1893-9't]. 39 v. 8”. See 

above, p. ccxliv. 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 

Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. Yol. xxvii, no. 884 ; xxix, no. 842, 980, 
989. "Washington, 1892-95. 4°. 

Miscellaneous collections of the Smithsonian Institution, Yol. xxxiv, no. 630, 
664, 665, 843 ; xxxv, no. 844, 854; xxxvi ; xxxvii, no, 866 ; xxxviii, no. 969-912. 
Washington, 1885-1895. 8°. 

Annual report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1891-1893. Washington, 1892-94. 

8 °. 

Diary of a journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892. By W. W, 
Eockhill. Washington, 1894. 8°. 

Account of the Smithsonian Institution; its origin, history and achievements. 
Washington, 1895. 8°. 

Exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution at the Cotton States Exposition, Atlanta, 
1895. Washington, ,1895. 8°. 

Report of the U. S. National Museum, 1890-1893. Washington, 1891-95. 8°. 

Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, Yol. xiv-xvi, 1891-93. Washington, 
1892-94. 8°. 

Bulletin of the TJ. S. National Museum, No. 39, A-K, 40, 43-46, 48. Washing- 
ton, 1891-96. 8°. 

Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, viii-xii, 1836-1 — 1890-1. Wash- 
ington, 1891-94. 8°. . 

Bibliography of the Ohinookan languages. . By J. 0. Pilling. Washington, 1893, 
8 “. 

Bibliography of the Salishan languages. By J. 0. Pilling, Washington, 1893.' 8°. 
Bibliography of the Wakashan languages. By J, 0. Pilling. Washington, 1894. 
8 ”. 

Chinook texts. ByEranzBoas. Washington, 1894. 8°. 

An ancient quarry in Indian Territory. By W. H'. Holmes. Washington, 1894, 
8 °, 

The Siouan tribes pf the East. By James Mooney. Washington, 1894, S'". 
Archaeologio investigations in James and Potomac yaUeys. By Gerard Eowke, 
Washington, 1894 8°. 

The Pamunkey Indians of Yirginia. By J. G. Pollard. Washington, 1894.. 8* 
The Maya year. By Cyrus Thomas, Washington, 1894. 8®. 

List of the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology with index to authors and 
subjects. By E. W. Hodge. Washington, 1894. 8°. 

. From the Editor, Maj. Jtichard C. Temple. 

The Indian Antiquary. Yol. xxi. ll,xxii. 1-1, 9, 11, 12, xxiii, xxlv. Bombay, 
1892-96, 4“' 

From Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen, 

Ddchiffremeut des inscriptiona de I'Orkhonetde I’ldnissei. Notice prdHxnlaaire,. 
Par YDh. Thomsen. Oopenhague, 1894. 8“. 


cclxviii AmeHcan Oriental B<)ciety. 

From the ITnited States Geologioal Survey, 

Monographs of the United States Geological Survey. Vol. xvii-xiir. "Washing- 
ton, 1891-94. 4°. 

Animal report of the U. S. Geologicai Survey, xi-iiv, 1889-90 1891-93. 
Washington, 1891-93. 8°. 

Bullotin of the U. S. Geological Survey. No. 82-86, 90-122. "Washington, 
1891-94. 8”. 

Mineral resources of the United States. 1891, 1892,1893. Washington, 1893- 
1894. 8°. 

Contrihutions to North American ethnology. Tol. vii, ix. WasMngtou, 1890- 
93. 4°. 

From the United States Bureau of Eduoation, 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1889-90, 1890-91, 1891-92. 
Washington, 1893-94. 8°., 

Bureau of Education. Circular of information 1892, no. 2/ 1893, no. 1-8; 
1894, no. 1. Washington, 1892-94. 8°. 

Report of the committee on secondary school studies. Washington, 1893. 

8 “. 

Catalogue of “A. L. A.” library; 5000 volumes for a popular Hbrary, 

selected hy the American Library Association aud shovm at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Washington, 1893. 8\ 

Report on the introduction of domesticated, reindeer into Alaska, with 

maps and illustrations. By Sheldon Jackson. Washington, 1894. 8". 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, ViewnfXr, 

Siteungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Classe. Bd. cxxvii-cxxxi. Wien, 1893-94. 8“. 

Register zu Bd. cxxi-cxxx. Wien, 1894. 8°. 

From the Geographical Society, Vienna. 

Mittheilungen der k. k. geographischen Gesellsohaft in Wien. Bd. xxxv. Wien, 
1892. 8*. 

From Prof. Albrecht Web&r, 

Tedische BeitrSge. Von Albrecht Weber. Berlin, 1894. 8°. [From Sitzungs- 
ber. d. Bexl. Akad.] 

From the Family of Prof , William Dwight Whitney.. 

Abu’l-KAsim Mahmfid bin 'Omar Zamahs'ari. Al-Mufafsal, opus de re gram- 
matica arabicum. Edidit J. P. Broch. Christianiae, 1859. 8°. 

Amara-Sinha. Amarakocha; on, Vocabulaire d’Amarasinha publid en Sanskrit 
ayec une traduction frangaise par Loiseleur Deslongchamps. Paris, 1839-45. 
2 parts in 1 v. 8°. 

Apastamba. • Dharmashtra. Aphorisms on the sacred law of the Hindus. 
Edited by G. Buhler. Part 1, containing the text. Bombay, 1868, 8'’., 


Additions to the lAhrary. oolxix 

^ rchivos do museu nacional do Rio de Jaueiro. Yol. 1, l°trimestre. Rio d® 
Janeiro, 1876. 4°. 

AufrecTat, Th. De accentu compositorum sanscriticorum. Bonnae, 1847, 8°, 

-Oatalogus codicum manusoriptorum sanscriticorum postvedicorum qnot- 

quot in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservantur. Oxonii, 1859, Parsl. 4°. 
Bartholomae, 0. Das altiranische Yerbum in Bormenlehre und Syntax. Miin- 
chen, 1878. S". 

Die Q-adiVs nnd heiligen Gebete des altiranischen Yolkes. (Metrum, Text, 

Gram matik und 'Wortverzeichmss.) Halle, 1879. 8". 

— — Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgescliichte. Halle, 1891 . 2. Heft. 8". 
Ibn BatQta. Yoyages, texte arabe, accouapagn^ d’une traduction par 0. Defr^- 
mery etB. R. Sanguinetti. Paris, 1853-59. 4 v., and index. 8“. 

Bell, Alex, Melville. English visible speech for the million. London, [1868.J 8°. 
Benfey, TL Kurze Sanskrit-Graiumatik. Leipzig, 1855. 8°. 

Die persischen Keilinschriften mit Uebersetzung und Glossar. Leipzig, 

1847. 8°. , 

A Sanskrit-English dictionary. London, 1866. 8°. 

Yollstandige Grammatik der Sanskritsprache. Leipzig, 1852. 8°, 

• Weitere BeitrEge zur Erklarung des Zend, Gottingen, 1852-53, 16°, 

Bentley, John. A historical view of the Hindu astronomy to the present time. 
London, 1826. 8°. 

Bhartpharl, Sententiae et carmon quod Chauri nomine circumfertur eroticum. 

Edidit Petrus a Bohlen, Berolini, 1833. 4°. 

Bhavabhhti. The Mah4 Yira Oharita; or, The history of R£ma. Edited by P. 
H. Trithen. London, 1848, 8°. 

Bbehtlingk, 0. Die Declination im Sanskrit. St. Petersbourg, 1844, 4°. 

: — -Ein erster Yersuch ueber den Accent im Sanskrit. St. Petersburg, 1843. 

4 °. \Bownd with the aiove.'] 

— Die U^iMi-Affixe. St. Petersburg, 1844. 4°. [Bound ivifh the above.'] 

Bopp, Franz. Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita-Sprache in kurzerer Passung. 
3. Au-sgabe. Berlin, 1863. 8°. 

' — Yergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Send, Armenischen, Griechischen, 

Lateinischen, Litauischen, Altslavischen, Gothisohen, und Deutsohen. : 3f 
Ausgabe [mit Sach- und IVortregister, von Oar] Arendt]. Bklip,. , 18'ST-||'^ 
3 V. 8°. 

Bradke, P. v. Dydus A sura, Ahura Mazdd und die Asuras. Halle, 1885. 8*. 

Brahmagupta and Bhdscara. Algebra, with arithmetic and mensuration. Trans- 
lated by S. T. Colebrooke. London, 1817. 4". 

Brhcke, Ernst, Grundziige der Pliysiologic und Systematik der Sprachlautsi 
fiir Linguisten und Taubstummenlebrer. 2. Aufl. Wien, 1876. 8°. 

Oastrdn, Alexander. Grammatik der Samojedischen Sprachen. Herausgegehen 
yon A. Schiefner. St. Petersburg, 1854. 8°. 

Worterverzeichnisse aus den Samojedischen Sprachen. Bearbeitet yon A, 

Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1855. 8°. 

Ourtius, Georg. Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachforschung. Leipzig, 1885. 8°. 

Da?idi. The Das'a Kumdra Oharita; or, Adventures of ten princes. Edited by 
H. H. Wilson. Loudon, 1846. 8°, 

Dayids, A. L. A grammar of the Turkish language. London, 1832, 4°. 

TOL. XVI. - W . 


colxx Amerioan Oriental Society. 

•Delbrtick, B. Ablativ Jocalis insfcrutnentalis im Altindiscben, Lateinisoben,. 
(xriechisoliejQ lind Beut^chen. Berlin, 1867. 8°. 

— Infcrod^ction to the study of language. Leipzig, 1882. 8". [Bibliotbek 

Indogermaniscber Grammatiken, Band 4.] 

Di^avamsa : an ancient Buddliist historical record. Edited and translated by 
Oldenberg. London [Berlin], 1879. 8°. 

DuBoia-Eeyinond, F. H. Kadmus: odor, Allgemeine Alphabetik. Berlin, 1862. 8". 
Fick, August. Yergleichendes WSrterbuoh der Indogermanischen Spraohen. 3. 

Auflage. Gottingen, 1874-76. 4 v. in 3. 8°. 

Gaedicke, Carl. Der Accusativ im Veda. Breslau, 1880. 8°. 

Garcin do Tassy, J. H. S. V. Rtidimens de la langne hindonatani. Paris, 18,29. 4". 

Appendice aux Rudimena . . . contenant . . . des lettres hindoustani 

originales, accompagnees d’une traduction et de fac-simile. Paris, 1833, 4 . 

[Bound with the above.] 

Geiger, Wilhelm, llandbuch der Awestasprache. Erlangen, 1879. 8°. 

Ostiranische Kultur im Altertum. Erlangen, 1882. 8°. 

Geldner, Karl. Studien zum Avesta. Strassbnrg, 1882. 1. Heft. 8°. 

tJber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta. Tiibingen, 1877. 8°.' 

Gildemeister, Joh. Bibliothecae Sanskritae . , . specimen. Bonnae, 1847. 8“.- 

Scriptorum Arabum de rebus Indicia loci et opuscula inedita. Eecensuit et 

ULuatravLt I. Gildemeister, Fasciculus primus. Bonnae, 18.38. 8“. 

Green, William Henry, A grammar of the Hebrew language. 2d ed. New 
York, 1861. 8®. 

Had, Fitzedward. A contribution towards an index to the bibliography of the 
Indian philosophica’. .sysieiti-i. Calcnita. 1859. 8”. 

Hankel, Hermann, Zur Geschichte der Mathcmatik in Alterthnm und Hittelalter. 
Leipzig, 1874, 8“. 

Hayden, F. V, Contributions to the ethnography and philology of the Indian 
tribes of the Missouri valley. Philadelphia, 1862. 4°. 

Hemacandra. Grammatik der Prdkritspraohen. Herausgegeben, ubersetzt und 
erlautert von R. Pischel. 2. Theil. Halle, 1880. 8°. 

Hillebrandt, Alfred. Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer in seiner einfadh- 
stenForm . Jena, 1880. 8°. 

^Varupa und Mitra, Bin Beitrag zur Exegese des Veda. Breslau, 1877. 8*. 

Hitopadesa. The 1’'^, 2^, 3<'^, and 4^ books : containing the Sanskrit text, with 
interlinear translation. [Edited by Max Midler.] London, 18647-65. 2 v. 8*. 

TTnfFm-nnn, J. J., JapaneSe-^Bnglish dictionary according to the annotations of J . 
J. Hoffman tu Completed and prepared for publication by L. Serrurier. Vol. 
3 [B.] Leyden, 1892. 8°. 

Eoltzmann, Adolf, Arjuna. Bin Beitrag zur Reconstruction des Mahdbhdrata. 
Strassbnrg, 1879, 8°. 

— T Grammatisohes aus dera Mahfi.bhdjata. Leipzig, 1884. 8°. [Bibliothek 

Indogermaniscber Grammatiken, Band 2, Anhang L] 

Hoyelacque, Abel. Grammaire de la langue zende. Paris, 1868. 8". 
Hnbschmann, H, Das Indogermanisohe Vocalsystem. Strassburg, 1886. 8 *. 
f^wara Krishna. The Sankhya Kdrikdi ; or. Memorial verses on the Sdh^ya 
philosophy. Translated by H. J. Colebrooke. Also the Bhdshya ; or, Oorbrnen- 
tary of Ghurap^da ; translated by H. H. Wilson. Oxford the 

Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland), 1837. 4“, 
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International Congress of Orientalists. Ootnpte-rendu de la preniidre sessioii, 
Paris, 1873. Paris, 1874-76. 2 v. 8°. 

Transactions of the second session, London, September, 1874. Edited by 

E.K. Douglas. London, 1876. 8°. 

Travaux de lb troisi^me session, St. Pdtersbourg, 1876. Tome 2«, sous 

1$ redaction du baron V. de Rosen, St. Pdtersleourg and Leyde, 1879. 8“. 

-Verhandl ungen des funften Internationalen Orientalisten Congresses, Ber- 
lin, September, 1881. Berlin, 1881-82. 2 Tlieile in 3 v. 8°. 

' ■ ' , Actes du sixi6me Congr^s international des Orientalistes, tenu en 1883 k 
Leide. l«-4® partie. Leide, 1884-85. 8^ 

Biteriiationale Zeitsohrift fur allgemeine Spraobwissenschaft. Herausgegeben 
■von E. Tecbmer. Bd. i and Supplement 1 ; also, 8 extracts from Bd. ii-iv. 
Leipzig, 1884-89. 8°. 

Jayddeva. Gita Govinda. Edidit 0. Lassen. Bonnae, 1836. 4°. 

Justi, Ferdinand. Handbuch der Zendsprache. Leipzig, 1864. 8”. 

Kdliddsa. Malavika und Agnimitra, Herausgegeben von F. Bollensen. Leip - 
zig, 1879. 8®. 

Megbaduta et gringaratilaka. Ex recensione J. Gildemeisteri. Bonnae, 

. 1841. 8°. 

Halddaya. Edidit F, Benary. Berolini, 1830. 4°. 

[Kammavdkyam.] Liber de officiia sacerdotum Buddbicorutn. Palice et Latine 
edidit F. Spiegel. Bonnae, 1841. 8“. 

Kosegarten, J. G. L. Cbrestomatbia Arabioa, Lipsiae, 1828. 8°. 

Krishna Misra. Prabodba Cbandrodaya; oomoedia. Edidit scboliisque in- 
struxit Hermannus Brookbaus. Lipsiae, 1845. 8°. 

Kuhn, Adalbert. Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gdttertranks. Bin Bei- 
trag zur vergleichonden Mythologie der Indogermanen. Berlin, 1859. 8“. 
Lassen, Christian (editor). Antbol'ogia Sanscrilica glossario instructs. Denno 
adornavit loannos Gildomeisier. Bonnae, 1865, 8 . ^ 

Inatitutiones linguae Pracriticao. Bonnae, 1837. 8’. 

Lepsius, R, Nubiscbe Grammatik mit einer Einleitung iiber die Volker und 

Spraeben Afrika’s. Berlin, 1880. 8°. ■ ^ 

Locman. Fabulao quae circumferuntur, annotationibus critiois et glossaxio ■ 
explanatae ab Aemilio Roedigoro. Halia Saxonum, 1830. sm. 4®. 

Macnaghten, Sir Wmm Hay. Principles of Hindu and Mobammadan Iw 
republished from the Principles and Precedents of the same, edited by H^ a. 

Wilson, Leipeig, 1860. 8°. , . .a c- i, 

Martius, Br. Carl Frederich Phil. v. Beitrage zur Etbnograpbie und Spmcben- 

kunde Amorika's zumal Brasiliens. Leipzig, 1867. 2 v. 8 . 

Memoires de la Socidtd de lingnistique de Paris. Tome i, fasc. 1, 2; totne ii, 

fasc. 1, 3. Paris,- 1868-73. 8“. ^ -6 r 

Kenoins. The life and works of Mencius. With essays aud notes. By Jain.e» 

Legge. London, 1875. 12°. ■ 

rMiUs Lawrence H. , A Study of the five Zaratbusbtrian (Zoroastnan) G4tb^ 
mtb texts.' and translations, also with the Pahlavi translation for the first to 
edited with collation of manuscripts . . . Proof-sheets of part t, ipp. 

tasked 1882,] * , na • Aubi t 

Dr. Friedrich. Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft. Bd, i, Abth, I,, , 

Bd. ii, Ahtii. 1; Bd. iii, Ahth. 1. Wien, 1876r-8,4, 8°. 
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MiiUer, J. G. Gesohichte der A.merikamsch.en Urrelipfionen. Basel, 1866. 8% 

-- Die Semiten in ibrem VerMltniss zu Ohamiteu und Japhetiten. Gotha, 

1872. 8°. . * * T, , 

Muller, Max. A Sanskrit grarQUiar for feegii^ners, in Devan%an ana Boman 
letters throughout. London, 1866, 8°. 

Murdoch, John. Classified, catalogue of Tamil printed books, with introductory 

notices. Madras, 1 865. 12. 

JSTalus. MahA-BhAraii cpisodium. Textus Sanscritus cum interpretatlone Latina 
et annotationihua oriticis ourante Fraucisop Bopp. 3. emend, ed, Berolini, 

1868. sm. 4”. ^ m .. 

.Die Geschichte von Nala. Versuoh einer Herstellung des Texies von 

Charles Bruce. St. Petersburg, 1862. 8“. _ , 

Uoorden, Carl von. Symbolae ad oomparandam mjthologiam Vedicam oum 
mythologia' Germaniea. Adiectis nonnullis Bigvedae hymnls e libro viii, lx 
et X typis nondiim iiuprcssls ad deum Indram, Bonnae, 1866. 8 . 

Ollanta. Kin altperuanischos Drama aus der Kechuasprache. tJber^etzt und 
commentirt von J. J. von Tschudi. Wien, 1875. 4“. 

■Oppert, Jules. Grammaire sanscrito. Berlin. 1869. 8°. 

Pandit (The). A monthly journal, of the Benare.s Gollogo, devoted to Sanskrit 
literature. Wol. 1, nos. 1—;). Bonarcs, 1866. f , 

Pantchatantrum sive quinqiiepartitura de moribus exponeus. Rx codicibus MSS. 
edidit oommentariis criliois auxit lo. Godofr. Lndov. Kosegarten. Pars prima, 
textum Sanscritura simpliciorern tenens. Bonnae, 1848. 8°. 

Parlhey, G., Z)r. Vocabiilarium Coptico-Latinum et Latino-Copticum e Poyroni 
etTattamilexicis. Berolini, 1844, 8°. 

Petermann, A. {editor). Mitthoiliiiigcn aus Justus Perthes’ geograpbischer 
Anstalt liber wichtige neue KrXorscliuugen auf dem Gesaroratgobiete der Goo- 
graphie. 1867, Heft 8, Gotha, 4 . . 

.Pistis Sophia. Opus gnostioum Yaleutino adiudicatum e codice manuscripto 
Ooptico Londinensi descripsit et Latine vertit M. G. Schwartze. Edidit J. H. 
Petermann. Berolini, 1851. 8“. 

Preyer, W. Die Seele des Kindes, Beobachtungon liber die goistige Entwicke- 
’ lung des Mensohenin den ersten Lebensjahren. Leipzig, 1382. 8°. 

EAdhSHntadeva. (;jabdakalpadrumah. [A Sanskrit encyclopedical lexicon, in 
Bengali characters]. Yol. iii, vi, vii. Calcutta, 1832-61. 4'. 

Beise der osterreiohisohen Eregatte Novara um die Erde in 1867-69 unter den 
■Befehlen des Commodore B. von Wailerstorf-Hrbair , — Aiifhropologischtr Theil. 
S- Abth. : Bthnographie auf Grund des von Dr. Karl v. Scherzer gesammelten 
Materials bearbeitet von Dr. Friedrich MGller, Wien, 1868, 4°., 

Seme. LinguisMsoker Thedl. Yon Dr. Friedrich Muller. Wien, 1867. 4*. 

Revue de lmgiu8tiq,ue et de philologie oomparee. Tome 6, fasc. 4 Paris, 1873. ,8°. 
Biohardsom John. A grammar of the Arahiok language ; principally adapted for 
the servioe of the Honourable Bast India Company. London, 1776. sm. 4“. 
BosenmiSller, Ern. Frid. Oar. (ediiar). Analecta arabica. Edidit Latine vertit 
et illustravit BxjsenmuEer, Lipsiae, 1825-28. 3 parts in 1 v. sm. 4*. 
Saussuxe, Ferdinand de. De I'empM du g^nitif absolu en Sanscrit. Thdse pour 
le dootorat pr4seut4e 4 la facultd de philosophie de l’universit4 de Leipzig. 
Geneve, 1881. 8°. 

M^tnbire snr le syst^me primitif des voyelles dans’ Ips langues indo- 

, europfennes.. Leipsieik, 1879, 8°. 


Additions to the Library. 
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Schleiclier, A, Linguiatisclie Unterauchungen. II. Die Spracben Europaa in 
syatematisolier Uebersicht. Bonn, 1850. 8°. 

Scbucliardt, Hugo. Ueber die Lautgesetze. Gegen die Junggrammatiker, 
Berlin, 1885. 8°. 

Sobwartze, Br. M. G. Koptiacbe Grammatik, Herausgegeben von Dr. H. 
Steintbal. Berlin, 1850. 8°. 

$eydel, Rudolf. Das Evangeliuni von Jesu in seinen Verbaltniasen zu Buddba- 
Sage und Buddha-Lehre mit fortlaufenderRucksicbtauf andere Religionakreise. 

, Xiei|)zig, 1882. 8“. 

Silvestfe de Sacy, A. S. Gvammaire arabe i I’usage des dl^ves de I’ficole 
sp^ciale des langues orientalea vivantea. Premiere par tie. Paria, 1810, sm. 4-". 

Spiegel, Er. Die Alexandersage bei den Orientalen. Leipzig, 1861, 8“. 

Die Altpersiaehen Keilinsobriften, Im Grundtexte mit Uebersetziing, 

Grammatik und Glossar. Leipzig, 1862, 8°. 

Same. 2. vermehrte Aufiage. Leipzig, 1881. 8°. 

— — 'Anecdota P^lica. Nach den Handschriften der koniglicben Bibliotbek in 
Oopenbagen im Grundtexte herausgegeben, iibersetzt und erklart. Leipzig, 
184:6. 8*. 

Ariaclie Studien. 1, Heft. Leipzig, 18Y4. 8“. 

Obrestomatbia Persica. Bdiditet glossar ioexplanavitP. Spiegel. Lipsiae, 

1846. 8°, 

Einleitung in die traditionellen Scbriften der Parsen. 1. Tbeil: Huz- 

vdrescb-Grammatik, 2. Tbeil: Die traditionelle Literatur. Wien, 1866-60. 
2 V. in 1. 8°. 

Grammatik der P&rsispracbe nebst Spracbproben. Leipzig, 1861, 8°. 

Vergleiobende Grammatik der altdrAniscben Spracben. Leipzig, [Erlan- 
gen.] 1883. 8“. 

Stenzler, Adolf Eriedricb. Elementarbucb der Sanskrit-Sprache. Grammatik, 
Text, Worterbuch. Breslau, 1868. 8’. 

Triibner’a American and Oriental Literary B,ccord. Bos. 1 -4, 8-9, 12-14, 17-18, 
21-24, 27-49, 62-60, 62-102. I01-196. 203-21 0. 232-239, 242,244, 

March 16, 1866 — May, 1889. London. 8“. 

Hdayana Acbdrya. The IvnaumaTijali : or, Hindu proof of rbe existence of a 
Supreme Being, with the commentary of Hari Ddsa Bhat^chArya, edited and 
translated by E. B. Cowell, assisted by Pa^dita Mahes'a Chandra Nydyaratua. 
Calcutta, 1864, 8°. 

XJhlemann, Max Ad. Linguae Copticae grammatica cum chrestomathia et 
glossario. Tnserlae sum observationes quaodam do veterum Aegyptiorum 
grammatica. Lip.siae, 1853. 8°. 

Das Quousqiie tandem ? der Champollioniscben Sohule und die TnsohriTt 

von Rosette. Berlin, 1852. S'”. 

Quae, qualia, quanta ? Eine Bestatigung des Quousque tandem ? der 

' Ohampollionischen Scluile. Berlin, 1852. 8°. [Bound with the above.'\ 

De veterum Aegyptiorum lingua et littorls; sive, De optima signahiero- 

gljrphica explieandi via atque ratione, Accedunt indices et vocabulaani hiero- 
glyphici specimen. Lipsiae, 1851, 8°. [Bownd with the odoove^ 

Tdtnana. Lehrbuch der Poetik. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben von Dr, Carl 
Oappeller, Jena, 1875, 8°, 
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TaradarSyja, Tlie Lagliu Kaumtidl. A Sanskrit grammar. With an English 
version. By J. R. Ballantyne. Part iii. [Mirzapore, 1849.] 8“. 

Wedgwood, Hensleigh. On the developemenfc of the understanding. London, 

,1848. 12°, _ ^ ' 

Wellhausen, J. G-eschichte Israels. Brster Band. Berlin, 18T8. 8°. 

Wenzel, Br. Heinrich. Ueber doii Tri.sIniTnonf.'iHp im Rigvod'i. Tubingen, 1819. 
8 ”. 

Wilson, H, H. An introduction to the grammar of the Sanskrit language, for the 
use of early students. 2ded. London. 1841. 8*. 

Wood, George Ingersoll. A popular treatise on the history of the origin and 
development of written language ; especially of its alphabetic signs. Hartford, 
Conn, 1883. 8". 

Wuttke, Heinrich. Die Bntstehung der Schrift, die verachiedenen Schriftaysteme 
und das Schrifttum der nieht alfabetarisch schreibenden V61kor. Leipzig, 
1811 . 8 °. 

Td,jaaTalkya. Gesetzbuch. Sanskrit und Deutsch herausgegeben von Dr. 

Adolf Friedrich Stenzler. Berlin [Breslau], 1849. 8“. 

Zeisberger, David. Indian dictionary : English, German, Iroquois— the Onondaga, 
and Algonquin — the Delaware. Printed from ihc original manuscript in 
Harvard College Library. [Edited by Eben Horton Horaford.] Cambridge, 
1881. 4“. 

Zeitschiift fur Vblkerpsyohologie und Spraohwiasonsebaft. llerausgegebeu von 
Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus und Prof. Dr. H. Steinthal. Bd. viii, ix, x. 1-3, xi. 3. 
Berlin, 1813-19. 8’. 

Zoroaster, Avesta, die hoiligen Sehrifton der Parseri, Aus dern Grundtexte 
iibersetzt, raic steter Riicksiebt auf die Tradition, von Dr. Friedrich Spiegel. 
Leipzig, 1852-63, 3 v. in 1. 8°. 

Sarw. Zum ersten Male im Grundtexte eammt der I-Tuzvftresch-uhonset- 

zung herausgegeben von Dr, Friedrich Spiegel. I. Band: dor Vendidad. 
Wien, 1853, 8". 

^ — Drei Tasht aus detn Zendavesca ubersetzt und erklart vou Karl F. 

Geldtier. Stuttgart, 1884. 8°. 

— ^Yendidad Sade. Die heiligen Sohriftea Zoroaster’s, Ta^na, YiSpered und 

Vendidaid. Hach den llthographirten Ausgahen von Paris und Bombay mit 
Index und GloSsar herausgegeben von Dr. Hermann Brookhaus. Leipzig, 1860. 
8 '. 

rr ^Zeuda vesta; or, The reUgious books of the Zoroastcians edited and trans- 

lated with a dictionary, grammar &c., by H. L. Westergaard. Yol. i: the 
Zend texts. Copenhagen, 1852-54 large 8°. ■ 

Mr. John Menry Wigmore. 

Materials for the study of private latv in old Japan. Pt ,i, ii, iii, 1, v. TOkyO, 
18.9.2. S'®. [Supplements to Trans, Asiat. Soc, of Japan, vol. xx.] 

FroWk iFo Soaieiiy for ingniHn^ into the Zoroastria/n BeUgion, Bombay. 

Report of: the Society . for inquiring into the Zoroastrian religion, 1870-1890. 
Bombay, 1891. 8'. [Guzerati,] 
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lAst of Members. 


List op Membkbs. 

1896. . 

The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 


I. HONORAJIY MEMBERS. 

Prof. RikMEBiSHNA GoPAL Bhandabkar, Dekkan OolL, Pooiia, India. 1887. 
His Excellency, Otto Bokhtlingk, 35 Seeburg St., Leipzig, Germany. 1844. 
Prof. Georg Btibhleb, Univ. of Vienna, Austria. Corresp. Member, 1876 ; 
Hon., 1887. 

Dr. Antonio Marta Oebiani, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Edward B. Coweld, Cambridge, England. Corresp. Member, 1863 ; 
Hon., 1893. 

Prof. Bbethold DELBRUBaK, Univ. of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, Leipzig, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. Ignazio GtHDi, Borne, Italy. 1893. 

Prof; Hendrik Kern, Leyden, Hetberlands. 1893. 

Prof. Franz Kxelhorn, Univ. of Goettingen, Germany. 1887. 

Prof, Sir Moiher Monieb-Williaws, Enfield House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
England. 1882. 

Prof. F. Max Mitedler, Univ. of Oxford, England. Corresp. Member, 
1854 ^ Hon., 1869. 

Prof, Theodor Noeldekb, Univ. of Strassburg, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Jules Oppert, Paris, France. 1893. 

Ur. Reinhold Rost, 1 Elsworfcby Terrace, Pilmrose Hill, London, England. 
1893, 

Prof. Rudolph Roth, Univ. of Tlibingen, Germany. Corresp. Member, 
1848 ; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. Eduard Saohau, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. 1887. 

Prof. Archibald H. Satob, Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Eberhard Schrader, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. 1890. 

Prof. Friedrich Spiegel, Munich, Germany. Corresp. Member, 1868 ; 
Hon., 1869. 

Prof,. Albrecht Weber, Univ, of Berlin, Germany. Corresp, Member, 
1860 ; Hon., 1869. 

jProf. Ernst WCNDiscH, Univ. of Leipzig, Germany. 1890. 
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II. OOEPOEATE MEMBERS. 

Names marlfed with t are those of life members. 

Eev. OoBNBLras Stevbnsoit Abbott (St. Peter’s Ohurch), 347 State St.^ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Cybos Adlbb, D. S. National Mnsetun, Washington, D. 0. 1884. 

Eev. J. L. Amebman, 36 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. 1893. 

Naobbb J, Abbbbly, 46 Pearl St. , New York, N. Y. 1893. 

Mrs. Emma J. Abitold, 39 Greene St., Providence, E. I. 1894. 

Wilijam R. Abkobd, 41 East 69th St., New York, N. Y. 1893. 

Dr. Eobebt Abbowsmitii, 236 Degraw St. , Brookl3m, N. Y. 1884. 

Eev. Edwabd E. Atkinson (Episcopal Theol. School), 1 Lawrence Hall, 
Oamhridge, Mass. 1894. 

Ibying Babbitt (Harvard Univ.), 65 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 1893. 
Prof. IMabk Bailey, Jb. (State Univ. of Washington), 3209 4th St., Seattle, 
Wash. 1891. 

Mss Annie L. Babbeb, 715 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1893. 

Prof. Geobgb a. Babton, Bryn Mawr Oollego, Bryn Mam:, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. L. W. Batten (Episcopal Divinity School), 4805 Regent St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1894. 

Eev, Daniel M. Bates, St. Stephen’s Eectory, Clifton Heiglits, Pa. 1890. 
Hon. Tbuxton Beale, Rancho del Tejon, P. 0, Bakersfield, Kern Oo.^ Cal. 
1894. 

Prof. Chables W. Benton, Univ. of Mnnesota, Mnneapolis, Minn. 1890. 
Joseph F. Bebg, Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y. 1893. 

Dr, Hbinbich C. Biebwibth (Harvard Univ.), 36 Weld Hall, Cambiidge, 
Mass. 1893. 

Dr. William Stubois Bigelow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John Binney, Berkeley Divinity School, Middleto^vn, Conn. 1887. 
Eew. David Blahstein, 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 1891. 

Prof. Maubioe Bloomjtibld, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1881. 

liESTEB Bbadneb, Jb., 13 West 11th St., New York., N. Y. , 1889. 

Prof. John Evekbit Bbaby, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1890. 

Jas. Henby Bbeasted, 515, 63nd St., Englewood, Chicago, 111. 1891. 

Prof. Chas. a. Bbtggs, 130'West 93rd St., New York, N. Y. 1879. 

Prof. D. G. BbInton, 3041 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. Dbas. EiTFirs Bbown, Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, 
Mass, 1886. 

IhxA. Fbancis Bbown, Union Theological Seminary, 700 Park Ave., New 
York,N. Y.. 1881. 

Prof. Cabl Dabling Buck, 5748 Madison Ave., Chicago, 111. 1893. 

Prof. Mabohs D. Bxjell, 73 Mt. Yemon St., Boston, Mass. 1890, 

Prof. S, fiiTBNHAM, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1886, 

Pres. Geo. S. Bubboughs, Wabash College, Crawsfordsville,- Ind. 1880. 
Prof., Henby F. Bhbton, Eochester University, Rochester, N. Y. 1881., 

Prot Geobgb E. Cabpenteb, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 1894. 
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Eey. Simon J, Garb, Catholic UniversHy of America, ■Washington, D. 0. 
1893. 

Prof. A. S. Oabribb, MeOormiok Theological Seminary, Ohioago, HI. 1890. 
Pres. Franklin Carter, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1873. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowioz, U. S. National Mnseum, Washington, D. O. 1893. 
Eev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., 70 West 36th St., New York, N. T. 1858. 
Miss Eva Channing, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 1883. 

Dr. Frank Dyer Chester (Harvard Univ,'), Hotel Bristol, Boston, Mass 
1891. 

Eev. Edson L. Clark, Hinsdale, Maas. 1867. 

Eev. Henry N. Cobb, 35 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. 1875. 

Eev. Prof. Camden M. Cobern, Ann Arbor, Mic h. 1894. 

Wm. Emmette Coleman, Chief Quartermaster’s Of6ce, San Francisco Cal 
1886. 

i George Wbtmore Colles, 331 Schermerhom St., Brooklyn, N. T. 1883. 
Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1887. 

Samuel Victor Constant, 430 West 33d St., New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper, 177 Warhurton Ave., Yonkers, N, Y. 1893. 
Miss Lutie Eebbcca Corwin, Mt. Holyoke Semmary, South Hadley, Mass, 
1895. 

Clark Eugene Crandall (XJniv, of Chicago), 5455 Monroe Ave,, Hyde 
Park, Chicago, 111. 1886. 

Eev. Oliver Crane, 13 Concord Square, Boston, Mass, 1866. 

Prof. Angus Craweord, Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 1893. 
Stewart Gulin (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 137 South Front St., PhEadelphia, 
Pa. 1888. 

Prof. Edward L, Curtis (Yale Univ.), 61 TrumhuU St., New Haven, Conn, 
1890. 

Olaus Dahl, University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 1889. 

Dr. Chas. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn. 1893. 

Prof. John D. Davis, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 1888. 

Prof. George E. Day (Yale Univ.), 135 College St., New Haven, Conn, 
1848. 

Eev. Ephraim Dbinard, 88 Windsor St., Kearny, N. J. 1894. 

Samuel N. Deinabd, 3631 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1894, 

Dr. P, L. Armand de Potter, 1133 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 1880. 

Eev. Lysandeb Diokerman, Astor Library, New York, N. Y. 1883. 
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